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FEDERATION VERSUS WAR. 


IN ancient times, when war so often desolated the then known world, 
and when, at the bidding of the Emperor or the despot, hordes of 
men were driven, docile as sheep, to encounter hordes of other men 
in sanguinary contests, the mass of the people knew little, and 
perhaps cared less, for the immediate cause of the quarrel. Nations 
rose and nations fell, and rival races entered on many a death- 
struggle, impelled by no other reason than the mandate of a tyrant, 
or as the result of a palace intrigue. The science of diplomacy, 
then in its infancy, was rarely invoked to arrest national blood- 
shed, and to the sword alone was the ultimate appeal for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. Even in more recent times we 
‘see diplomacy exercising but little power, and the caprice of the 
individual is shown by the pages of history to be largely account- 
able for the bloodiest wars of modern times, The mistress 
of Louis XV. wishes to be revenged for an epigram, and France 
engages in hostilities which from first to last demand the sacrifice 
of five hundred thousand lives, Frederick the Great covets 
Silesia, and desires also, according to his own account, to be talked 
about; as a consequence Germany is convulsed with a series of 
struggles the last of which endures for seven years, which deluges 
the country with blood, and produces a state of impoverishment, 
combined with disastrous effects, which are felt even at the present 
day. It is true the policy of Frederick has in some quarters been 
ably defended and excuses have been made for his actions, but on 
one point the verdict of posterity must be unanimous. The wars 
were in their origin dynastic, and not prompted by national senti- 
ment. They merely turned on the question as to whether the people 
of Silesia were to be ruled over by Frederick or Maria Theresa. 
Had the classes on both sides, who paid the taxes and shed their 
blood to sustain the policy of these potentates, been properly con- 
sulted, it is pretty certain that no war would have ensued and 
that an incalculable amount of human suffering would have been 
averted. 

Again we see, in the late Franco-Prussian War, two powerful 
nations engaged in a conflict which, for the time it lasted, was one 
of the fiercest on record, yet it is a positive fact that immediately 
before the outbreak of hostilities the people of France and the 
people of. Germany most emphatically wished for peace. It is said, 
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and we believe on the best authority, that the Emperor was to a 
certain extent passive in the diplomatic manceuvres which preceded 
the catastrophe, but, at the same time, his inclination lay in the 
direction of whatever events would secure a peaceful future for his 
son and undisturbed possession of the Imperial power. Now it is 
manifest that a successful campaign against Prussia would most easily 
have secured that object, and would at the same time have counteracted 
the Republican feeling which had become so rampant of late years ; 
therefore, the Emperor gave, reluctantly or not as the case may be, 
his acquiescence. With more truth, perhaps, the Empress is charged 
with the responsibility of the rupture ; there are good reasons for 
believing that, besides the influence of her consort’s views, priestly 
counsels emanating from the Vatican foménted the quarrel, as a 
means of curbing the growing Protestant power of Germany and at 
the same time of gaining territorial possessions for France. Should 
this be a correct statement of the case, and it is generally received 
as such, the Franco-Prussian War, springing from dynastic and 
religious causes, was not the less, as most other international conflicts 
have been, due also to selfish personal reasons. 

In the case of the Russo-Turkish War, we believe we may say, 
without fear of contradiction, that the Turkish people at large en- 
tertained no desire to make any aggression on Russia, either for the 
purpose of extending Mohammedanism or of acquiring territory, and, 
however fanatical followers of the Greek Church the masses of the 
Russian people may be, still those masses showed no sign of a national 
desire to draw the sword against Turkey, the real cause for doing 
which appears to have been the personal wish of the Czar, stimulated 
by a small but influential party in Moscow and St. Petersburg. The 
Nihilistic power had been gaining ground rapidly ; Russia was known 
to be honeycombed with secret societies ; and probably the Czar ima- 
gined that a successful contest with the Turks would re-establish his 
popularity and spread contentment with the existing régime, Thus 
this struggle, like the others, had in reality its origin in private and 
personal reasons. 

Of late years a strong feeling has set in amongst the thinking 
masses of Europe that after all war, so long considered a hideous 
necessity, is in reality no necessity whatever ; that it, with all its 
attendant horrors, may be dispensed with, and that an efficient sub- 
stitute might be found for one of the most deplorable inheritances of 
barbarism. The sentiment above mentioned may be ascribed to various 
causes, but principally to the spread of education, the increased dif- 
fusion of political knowledge amongst the general population, and the 
growing force of philanthropy. The question is asked, Why should 
several millions of men in Europe alone, and when nations are on a 
peace footing, be withdrawn from the cultivation of the fields, from the 
workshop, the counting-house, and the mart, to be huddled together 
in barracks, supported by the taxation of other toiling millions, in 
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order that the conscripts might be trained to a life which unfits them 
for industrial pursuits, while only teaching them how best and most 
expeditiously they may destroy their fellow-men? The answer has 
been given in no doubtful accents by the thinking and rapidly in- 
creasing educated classes of Europe, who no longer desire to spend 
their hard-earned treasure or their blood in the gratification of the 
personal ambition of their rulers. 

The tabular statement given below, showing the amount of the 
standing armies of Europe, even when on a peace footing, will convey 
some idea of the waste of human energy involved, to say nothing of 
the cost of their maintenance. 

That a substitute for war should be found, and eventually must be 
found, is now pretty well established, but a serious and very difficult 
question arises—How is that substitute to be provided? The subject 
is one surrounded truly with tremendous difficulties, for it must be 
remembered that hardly a nation exists in Europe which does not 
wish for something it has not got, but which is possessed by some 
other nationality ; and there is scarcely a single Power which does 
not desire to do something conducive to its own prosperity, but 
which would essentially militate against the interests of others. 
Still, though the difficulties are, no doubt, very great, they do not 
appear to be insuperable, and those statesmen will indeed deserve 
well of their respective countries who may exert themselves to hasten 
the time when a peaceful settlement of international difficulties may 
be arranged in lieu of the disastrous alternative of international 
slaughter. 

European ARMIES ON A PEACE Footinc, 

1 Great Britain. : . 208,357 (officers and men) 
Austria-Hungary . . 309,659 (17,867 officers, 291,792 men) 
Belgium : : . 53,886 (3,315 officers, 50,571 men) 
Denmark . ‘ . 16,653 (335 officers, 16,518 men) 

France . : : . 825,711 (officers and men) 

Germany ; : . 492,000 (officers and men) 

Greece . ; ‘ . 26,840 (officers and men) 

Italy . : : . 265,889 (under arms) 
Permanent Army . 630,582 (on unlimited leave) 

Netherlands . : . 95,000 

Portugal : ; . 52,000 (men and officers) 

Roumania.. . 19,812 (1200 officers, 18,612 men) 
Russia . : , . 763,858 (combatants only) 

Servia . ; ‘ . 18,000 (standing cadre of the army) 

Spain. ‘ . 144,664 (officers and men) 

Sweden . F ‘ . 989,464 (combatants only) 
Norway : ° . 18,000 (actually under arms) 

Switzerland . ‘ . 201,828 (including Landwehr) 

Turkey . : . . 158,810 (officers and men) 


2Total . —-.. 3,980,513 


" 1 This number includes the garrisons on foreign stations. 
2 Including the reserves, which could be called out in a few weeks, the amount is 


approximately twelve millions. 
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It has been computed that, including the population of the United" 
States of America, some hundred and five millions of people speak 
the English language, and belong generally to the Anglo-Saxon: 
race. Now, supposing that England and the Colonies united in 
forming an Imperial Parliament, to which delegates might be sent- 
from each of our dependencies ; and suppose the Parliament had for- 
its functions the consideration of Imperial interests, leaving Colonial 
matters to local legislation, it is manifest that the bond of union 
between the mother country and her dependencies would be drawn 
much closer than at present, and greatly to the advantage of all. 
In this assembly, Canada, Australia, the South African Colonies,. 
New Zealand, and the West Indian Islands would be represented, 
questions of general utility would be freely ventilated and fairly 
discussed, reciprocal trade regulations would be established on a 
satisfactory basis, and projects fur mutual defence in case of war 
would be arranged. In India it may be said that two hundred and’ 
seventy millions of natives are directly or indirectly governed by 
England, while amongst this teeming native population European 
ideas, a system of European education, and a knowledge of the 
English language are making rapid progress. As the different 
phases of Hindoo idolatry fade away before enlightenment our fellow- 
subjects in the East are beginning to see that, if they are a conquered 
people, still they have been rescued from a most degrading religious 
and political thraldom, that they have exchanged for the infamous rule 
of their native princes a civilized Government which gives them secu- 
rity for life and property, which also provides public works and educa- 
tion, thus gradually developing in the native mind a capacity for free 
institutions and for the refinements of European social life. Under 
these influences we may hope that the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
millions of India will soon view their position, not so much in the 
aspect of a subdued people than as that of a contented and prosperous. 
part of an Empire governed by the great Aryan race, of which the 
Hindoo is himself one of the chief Asiatic branches. It would be 
too much to say that the Indian native is, at present, fit for repre- 
sentative institutions, but he is becoming so, and, in the future, 
native statesmen may, it is to be hoped, represent India in ap 
Imperial Congress. 

At present, the British Empire possesses the most extensive terri- 
tory and the largest population, together with the greatest amount of 
wealth and commerce, owned by any nation in ancient or modern 
times. We monopolize one-third of the world’s trade ; more than one- 
fifth of the world’s population is ruled over by the Queen of England ; 
our flag waves over one-eighth of the habitable globe. In time, and 
possibly not a very long time hence, the people of the United States, 
numbering at present more than sixty millions, way form a part of an 

_Anglo-Sexon Confederation, which would then be, unquestionably, 
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‘the strongest in the world, and which would unite the great Anglo- 
‘Saxon family by the strongest ties of any—those of self-interest. 
‘Thus, were the Union we have alluded to formed by England, her 
olonies, her Asiatic dependencies, and the United States of America, 
‘the important fact would be established that about one-fourth of the 
human race would have agreed to settle their disputes by arbitration 
‘instead of by the inhuman and costly process of war. 

The question now arises, How would the other Powers of Europe 
(profit by this example? When we consider that the weaker nations 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain by war, yet that they 
:are obliged to retain, at the cost of heavy taxation, considerable 
military forces to resist possible aggression, it is natural to suppose 
that they would be likely to join in a confederation which, to the 
-extent of their relations with it, would assure them of immunity from 
‘disturbance ; and, therefore, we may suppose that one by one the 
weaker nations would join the great Anglo-Saxon Union. It would 
‘then remain for four or five of the principal Governments of Europe 
to consider whether they would keep up enormous armies at ruinous 
taxation, with the result of augmenting public debt and increasing 
the discontent of their subjects, or whether they would agree to a 
‘system which would enable them to disband their armies, lessen 
taxation, reduce debt, and banish discontent. It would certainly be 
‘@ question for autocrats to consider, but not for them only. The 
‘sabjects of the great Powers would also express their opinion, and 
there is little doubt as to the form that opinion would take, for, 
judging by the present strong tendency of European thought, the 
question will in some way solve itself at no distant period. We see 
Nihilism, Socialism, Communism, in their different phases, growing 
more powerful every day, and it is not difficult to discern the origin 
‘of these movements in the systems of over-taxation and of military 
‘conscription, which, to supply enormous armies, check the industry of 
the working-classes. It is not surprising, then, that national discon- 
‘tent, with its invariable outcome, the formation of secret societies, 
‘grows daily more intense and more formidable. Were the civilized 
nations of the world to form a Union as above suggested, on tho 
‘basis of a system of arbitration instead of an appeal to the sword, 
there wouid still remain a very considerable portion of the globe 
occupied by races which have not yet emerged from barbarism, who 
‘would not, and indeed could not, be made subject to the con- 
‘ditions of the above arrangement. For a long period of time, doubt- 
Jess, negro tribes in Central Africa, and Tartar hordes in Central 
Asia, will continue to slaughter each other for more or less valid 
reasons; but civilization, every year rapidly extending her bounds, 
displays a well-marked tendency to crush out of existence those 
races which show no capacity for elevation from the barbaric state, 
while, on the other hand, she draws within her influence other 
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varieties of our species which do evince that capacity, and, suck 
being the case, we can hope the time may come when, savage man 
having disappeared from the scene, enlightenment, always advanc- 
ing, will unite the dominant types of the human family into one 
great brotherhood of nations. 

The closer the subject is examined the more clearly does it appear 
that the difficulties attending a peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, though great, are only those which are inseparable from any 
project of the kind, and that they can be grappled with. At the 
present time there is a strong tendency amongst European nations to 
appropriate different portions of the world which are still under the 
dominion of barbarism, but which, from geographical position or 
natural causes, give a promise of future utility, or of constituting 
colonial wealth. In fact, nations are beginning to recognize how 
limited in extent are the unappropriated fragments of the world, and 
that in a short time the more enterprising Powers will have absorbed 
everything that may yet be worth having. 

The decision arrived at by the Powers of Europe and America to- 
arrange their various claims with regard to the navigation of the 
Congo by international congress is in itself a very important step, as. 
indicating a general determination that in the scramble for foreign 
possessions the advantages appertaining to valuable territories coveted 
by many, at the same time will be open to all, and that the weaker 
amongst civilized nations will share with the greater Powers the profits. 
following in the wake of enterprise and progress. 

However desirable the fact, it would perhaps be Utopian to sup- 
pose that the nationalities of Europe and America would simulta-- 
neously agree to map out the portions of our world yet occupied by 
savage man, and administer the possessions by international commis-- 
sions for the general benefit of those concerned; but it is by no- 
means certain that this process could not be carried out by degrees. 
and in the course of time. For the present, the international scheme 
arranged with reference to the navigation of the Congo is in abey-. 
ance, but let us suppose that ultimate success attends the deliberation 
of the delegates, and that what have been declared the common 
rights of different nations may be regulated by the international 
commission, could not the same process be applied in a more extended 
sense, with equal success and mutual profit, to many other portions of 
the globe. It should not be forgotten that some of the very richest 
of these are in the hands of races occupying the lands without. 
developing their resources, races which, living under wretched 
administrative systems, drag on a miserable existence under an 
inferior and never advancing form of government, too apathetic and 
indolent to utilize the natural wealth which surrounds them, yet 
denying to the activity and enterprise of Europe that of which they 
themselves decline to take advantage. 
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Should the idea which we have endeavoured to formulate be acted 
-on by the Powers of Europe and America, a very large portion of the 
richest tracts of the earth would be speedily taken from beneath 
the sway of barbarism, the superabundant capital, population, and 
energies of the civilized communities would find an outlet, and the 
happiness of a very large proportion of the human family would 
be palpably advanced. In addition the important fact would present 
itself, that in the amicable agreement to administer jointly the 
territories thus acquired an essentially powerful cause of national 
jealousies or quarrels would disappear, and a very considerable step 
would be taken towards the ultimate cessation of war. 












THE NEW QUEEN OF THE PACIFIC. 


PERHAPS even in the Western States of America no city has risen 
with more extraordinary rapidity than the new Pacific seaport of 
Vancouver. So rapid has been its rise that we have not yet found its 
name in any map, and people at home have some excuse in con- 
founding the city with the island of the same name seventy miles 
away. Two years ago, a very small village with one street, of the name 
of Granville, nestled close to the shore of Burrard Inlet; a saw-mill, 
whence sailing ships carried sawn timber to Australia, stood close 
by, and all around, in every direction, stretched the unbroken forest, 
pierced only by the road to New Westminster. Already the Canadian 
Pacific Railway had reached Port Moody, twelve miles distant; it 
began to be known that its ultimate terminus would be Granville, 
and settlers began to arrive. But the peninsula which stretches 
out along the south shore of Burrard Inlet was heavily timbered ; 
enormous Douglas pines towered three hundred feet into the air, 
and only a little lower in height were the cedars and the hem- 
locks. The clearing of the dense forest promised to be the work of 
years. Suddenly, one night in June—no one knows how or why—a 
terrific fire broke out, raging over the entire width of the peninsula, 
and by the morning the whole forest was one heap of charred and 
smouldering trees. Only two giant pines remained standing, but 
the fire had charred their stems to utter blackness. The settlers 
who were here at the time speak with horror of that terrible night, 
when they were ringed round by frightful flames urged to their 
utmost fury by a hurricane of wind. Many took refuge under the 
wooden piers which had already been driven into the sea for the 
railway, but the fire followed its victims even there. Those who 
escaped—they hardly knew how—with their lives, lost all they pos- 
sessed in the world. But for the new city of Vancouver which was 
to rise on the ashes of the little village of Granville, the fire was an 
unmixed good, for in one night the whole site where a magnificent 
city could be built was cleared. The labour of removing or blowing 
up the fallen trees was very great, but nothing compared to the 
labour which would have been required to fell them. 

Last November the town contained very few brick, buildings, and 
only a small number of dwelling-houses; now, in June 1888, it 
contains numerous handsome brick and granite houses, and has 8500 
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inhabitants. Miles upon miles of streets have been laid out, and 
houses appear to spring up with the rapidity of mushrooms. . 

Nothing strikes the imagination more than the contrasts which 
the place affords. Wherever the fire did not reach still stands the 
forest, in whose recesses lurk bears, pumas, and wolves; Indian 
canoes abound on the waters, and Indians meet one at every turn. 
They are to all appearance of a very different race to the untamable 
Red Indian of song and story; they take with readiness to industrial 
pursuits, cultivate fruit and vegetables, supply the market with game 
and fish, and dress in warm and comfortable European clothes, 
which we have never yet seen ragged. The men are called Siwashes, 
® corruption in the “ Chinook jargon” of Sauvage ; and the women, 
Kloochmen. The Kloochmen wear English dresses and warm bright 
shawls, but they seldom wear a covering on their thick black hair ; 
and you see a pair of large flat bare feet appear from under the 
flounces of a very smart dress. Both men and women are Mon- 
golian in type, with broad faces, thick shapeless lips, and flat noses. 

Last October a road was begun round a part of the peninsula 
which has been set aside as a national park. This road passed 
through an ancient burying-ground of the Indians, and bitter were 
their lamentations at this desecration of the resting-place of their 
beloved dead. They believe that the spirits of the departed love to 
linger round the spot where their earthly remains are laid, and the 
relatives place choice offerings of fish and fruit round the little house- 
like tombs. Naturally the new park drive could not be spoiled on 
account of the Indian burying-ground; so last Easter the tribe 
assembled, and, with wild songs and elaborate funeral ceremonies, 
removed their dead. And this occurred within half an hout’s sail of 
all the ‘‘resources of civilization” —trains, steamers, electric lights and 
telegraphs! Alas! this same civilization, here as elsewhere, is 
slowly but surely destroying these simple savages. But at least this 
destruction is brought about only by indirect means, for all conscious 
effort is directed to securing the welfare of the Indians in every pos- 
sible way. ‘The excellent traditions of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
have been unswervingly carried out by the Canadian Government. 
A large force of mounted police is kept up in the North-West Terri- 
tory to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors to the Indians, and 
the sale of such liquors is forbidden under severe penalties, strictly 
enforced, all over British Columbia. The Indian reservations are 
chosen at the most eligible spots for fishing and fruit-raising. The 
Roman Catholic Church labours with her usual zeal and success 
amongst them, and the English Church has her devoted labourers. 
Yet, as usual, and in spite of all possible precautions, the vices and 
diseases of a stronger race are proving fatal to the weaker ones. 
Nature has decreed the “survival of the fittest,’ and we can but 
temper her stern decrees. 
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The climate of British Columbia has perhaps been overpraised, 
yet it is difficult to imagine one more suitable to English emigrants. 
On the coast the rainfall is undeniably far too heavy to be pleasant ; 
on the other hand, there is little really cold weather, and the purity 
of the air fits it for persons suffering from bronchial affections. The 
west winds blowing over the Pacific bring, strange to say, no rain ; 
they are especially prevalent in summer, and are fresh and cool even 
in July. In the winter, though the west wind is the coldest, its 
exquisite purity and freshness fit it for delicate lungs. The east 
winds bring back the heavily laden clouds which the Rocky Moun- 
tain summits had attracted from the Pacific; they are moist and 
enervating, but rarely cold. We have found it impossible to obtain 
the smallest book or pamphlet describing the fauna and flora, the 
mineral productions, the habits of the Indians, or any other details 
whatever as to the shores of Burrard Inlet. The volumes of the 
Geological Survey of Canada are full of the most interesting details 
as to Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands, the northern 
part of British Columbia, the Rocky Mountain districts, and the 
Interior Plateau ; but the very name of Burrard Inlet is hardly to be 
found. Vancouver Island and Queen Charlotte Islands form the un- 
submerged part of a former coast range of mountains, of which the 
deep “ fiords ” of the mainland were once the valleys. During the 
first glacial period a stupendous glacier ploughed its way down the 
Straits of Georgia, leaving the peninsula of Vancouver covered with 
boulder clay. The ground is strewn with granite boulders, some 
being of enormous size, and all smoothly worn and rounded. Coal is 
said to exist in the peninsula, but at what depth is uncertain. The 
coalfields of British Columbia are of the Cretaceous or Tertiary age, 
the rocks corresponding to those of the Carboniferous age in England, 
having been laid down in a deep ocean, and bearing no traces of 
coal. 

The first thing which impressed me in the flora of Burrard Inlet was 
the absolute identity of numbers of the common flowers and grasses 
with those of the old country. Not only in favourable spots is there a 
perfect turf formed of just the same mixture of small white clover 
and different grasses as in England, but one meets with the foxglove, 
shepherd’s purse, elderberry, groundsel, bracken, and innumerable 
old familiar friends. One misses the daisy, the most familiar of all, 
but the field daisy and the wild camomile abound. The woods are 
full of wild fruits: several species of raspberry, huckleberries, cran- 
berries, wild cherries and plums; and there is little doubt that both 
climate and soil are eminently suited for fruit-growing. On the 
south side of the inlet opposite Vancouver the land appears peculiarly 
suitable for the market-gardener, and resembles the southern slopes 
along the great harbour of Brest where the earliest strawberries of 
Brittany are produced ; the whole shore is completely sheltered from 
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northerly winds by a range of mountains about twelve miles away. 
Any industry of this kind is, however, as yet in its infancy ; till 
lately settlers only grew as much as they needed for home consump- 
tion, there being practically no market. Now the demand enormously 
exceeds the supply, and fruit and vegetables are imported in vast 
quantities from California, to the manifest detriment of the vege- 
tables. 

Vancouver is at present a Venice, depending for her supplies on 
the distant markets of the North-West and California. But rich 
farming lands lie along the delta of the Frazer, the finest of which 
will be brought within five miles of the city by proper roads and 
bridges, the money for which has been already subscribed. Thousands 
of acres of fertile lands known as the Pitt Meadows are being 
drained at the present time, and with proper expenditure of capital 
and labour there is little doubt that the district may become self- 
supporting. 

The harbour—for all Burrard Inlet is one great harbour—already 
presents a busy scene. Steamers are constantly coming and going 
between Vancouver and California, Washington Territory, China and 
Japan. There is a large and constantly increasing trade with 
Australia and the South American ports, but this is carried on by 
sailing vessels. A fine four-master has this morning (June 10) left 
the harbour laden with timber for Australia. Trade is slow in 
deserting its old channels, but it is a truism to say that it must in 
the long run follow the cheapest and easiest route, and nothing can 
prevent Vancouver from being and remaining the nearest Pacific 
seaport between England and China and Japan. Should a route 
be opened vid Hudson’s Bay and the Churchill River to the North- 
West Territory, thereby shortening the route across the continent by 
some 1500 miles, Vancouver will be placed in a still more advan- 
tageous position. This route could hardly be open for more than 
three months in the year, yet the extraordinary saving of distance 
would recommend it for both emigrants and commerce during the 
summer months. 

Labour is at present scarce and extremely dear here ; the Van- 
couver labourer would laugh to scorn that ‘“ eight shillings a day” 
which formed part of the Utopia of the Chartists. The very lowest 
wages for unskilled labour are twelve shillings a day, artisans earn- 
ing from sixteen to twenty shillings. These high wages are by no 
means an unmixed good; work is scamped where it has to be so 
extravagantly paid for, and the tendency is for all other things to 
rise proportionately in price. 

One of the most gratifying signs of true advance in civilization is 
the chivalrous respect paid in the West to women. It is a case of 
“levelling up” in the best sense ; the roughest labourer becomes a 
gentleman when he is speaking to a lady. ‘There is also great 
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gentleness as well as kindness of manner to little children, and ladies 
and children can walk fearlessly about the roughest districts, and 
meet with nothing but courtesy and kindness. 

It might be thought that so magnificent a harbour as that of 
Vancouver, the terminus, too, of our only trans-continental railway, 
is well worth protecting. It is, indeed, protected, as Liverpool 
would be by having a couple of gunboats stationed at Dublin: the 
Pacific squadron is scattered up and down the coast, from Cape Horn 
to Vancouver; and we believe we are right in saying that not more than 
two ships of war are usually stationed at Esquimault. Esquimault 
is on Vancouver Island, 76 miles away; it will hardly be thought, 
therefore, an exaggeration to say that Vancouver is defended as 
Liverpool would be from Dublin. A Russian squadron, ably com- 
manded, might do some pretty smart work in Burrard Inlet before 
the English war-ships in the Pacific could be assembled to interfere. 
It may not be the bounden duty of the mother country to defend all 
those of her big, grown-up children, who, in their protective tariffs, 
do not consider her at all; but whatever may be her duty in this 
respect, she would probably find it difficult to defend such vast 
countries as Canada and Australia. Let the inhabitants of these 
countries, who have grown up to lusty manhood without the ex- 
pense of defending themselves, feel the sting of an invasion, and 
it will do more for the Federation of the Empire than any plan 
which deliberative councils or wise heads of statesmen have yet 
devised. In the meantime, all who know the young giantess now 
rising by the Pacific shore, whether she be defended or undefended, 
must wish her well—really a young giantess, though the British 
Encyclopedia and even the map of her own country know her net! 





COLONIES AND COLONIZATION. 


It has been declared, by those who are fond of vaunting the 
wondrous advancement of the age, that Science has triumphed over 
Matter : and distance has been practically overcome by the cheapness 
and quickness with which we may travel. In theory, this may be 
the case; in fact, it can easily be proved a delusion. And no 
stronger evidence of the delusion should be needed than the 
crowded, congested, over-competed condition of Western Europe as 
compared with the emptiness of the Southern world. If, indeed, 
space and distance are but conquered phantoms of the past, how is 
it to be explained that the people of the two hemispheres do not 
better adjust their numbers to the circumstances and artificial 
necessities of the time ? 

No doubt attempts have been made to ascertain what facilities 
exist for easing a congestion of the old world, and at the same 
time supplying a want in the new. Ideas have been suggested by 
colonists to the English, and the Great Exhibition promoted an 
exceedingly varied interchange of opinions. But what has resulted 
from all these preliminaries ? Is over-competition in London and the 
counties relieved ? Are those States, which have all along required 
population, any better supplied ? In short, has that equalizing process 
been effected which has long been so evidently necessary? has the great 
wave of population settled down to its natural level by flowing from 
the heights of the old world and filling up the voids of the new ? 

The answer to all these questions is surely in the negative, so 
that we feel no compunction in once more referring to the subject 
of colonization. 

The points of importance, which call for consideration, are at the 
least three :—1. What inducements exist for men and women to 
leave their homes and friends and seek their fortunes in a new and 
strange world? 2. How is emigration encouraged or assisted; and 
is the system adopted a good one? 3. How might it be improved ? 

First, as to the inducements :—A large proportion of the English 
people consider it a hardship that they and their friends should be 
compelled to seek their fortunes outside of their native country. 
Now any one acquainted with life abroad knows full well that this 
prejudice arises from a complete ignorance of the circumstances of 
living in the English-speaking colonies. But nevertheless it must 
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candidly be admitted that there are certain advantages, by nature 
inseparable from an old country, which are lost by those who roam 
abroad: though upon examination it will be found that these are 
mostly of the nature of luxury and refinement, and therefore quite 
dispensable. It would be absurd also to hide the fact that by 
emigrating the individual breaks off a cherished relationship with 
parents and friends ; and that this painful experience is rendered 
still more distasteful and depressing by the vagueness and uncer- 
tainty of the immediate future. For the emigrant is about to become 
a stranger in a strange land; to face a different sphere of business 
and social customs, and to compete in a market the nature of 
which is extremely doubtful to him, owing to the many conflicting 
reports which reach this country. These are the disadvantages which 
face the traveller, and they form a very substantial obstacle to be 
contended with. But, to arrive at a conclusion regarding the 
inducements which exist to emigrate, we must, in fairness, do more 
than recite the difficulties and drawbacks. We must also consider 
the advantage ultimately to be gained by going abroad; and then 
compare the sum-total of each. 

Most colonists have found that the pains of emigration are, in 
fact, comprised in, and limited by, the evils alluded to—z.e., the 
breaking off of home ties and the somewhat oppressive feeling of 
suspense regarding the result of the undertaking. In a word, 
colonial life is smooth and happy enough when once certain dis- 
agreeable preliminaries have been gone through. There can be no 
advantage in overrating the colonies, especially in regard to the 
possibilities of success in commercial matters. And, consequently, 
the statement that competition is not so severe in younger lands as 
to prevent an average worker from achieving success need not be 
received with suspicion. Indeed, the contention is borne out by the 
experiences and lives of all who have spent years in the colonies, 
with the exception of the unfortunate or the vicious. It is safe to 
say that every steady man who goes to an Australian colony may be 
sure of making a living; and it is ten to one that he will do a great 
deal more. But success of more than an average kind depends upon 
individual effort and upon personal character and ability. Though 
this qualification may appear to be but the recital of a truism, it is 
of the highest importance: for individual effort and ability do not 
always ensure success. That they do so in the colonies is a feature 
which distinguishes those countries more highly than any other. 

In England, it might almost be said that influence, or interest, 
is as necessary, or at any rate as valuable, as personal merit, if the 
competitor in the commercial or professional world is to elbow his 
way to the front. The causes of this are obvious enough: first, 
too many are fighting for work, honour, distinction ; secondly, the 
country, being old, enterprises in commerce are also of long standing : 
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and a house, or firm, or individual, having become surrounded with 
prestige, can pass its connection down to whom it pleases, In a 
young State, the past can throw no glamour, lend no influence: for 
all “‘ came yesterday.” Consequently, influence is not a factor of 
success; all are establishing themselves shoulder to shoulder; and 
personal merit immediately gains distinction. 

How many medical men are able to work their way into an 
English practice, no matter what their ability, without either interest, 
capital, or means of support for a number of years? Yet, in the 
colonies, the doctor simply erects his brass-plate, and begins to 
attend patients. The Bar in this country has amongst its numbers 
many men who cannot complain of overwork: yet they are not 
fools, and have received the best of educations and the highest legal 
training. Abroad, there is no class more generally and severally 
prosperous than the lawyer, and when there is a brilliant one 
amongst them, he marches quickly to the front, The same difference 
is noticeable in the business world and trades. 

So far, material advancement alone has been dealt with. The fact 
that money is necessary to support life and purchase comforts, forces 
the question of financial welfare into the first prominence. But 
matters relating to pounds, shillings, and pence are not the only ones 
to which importance can and should be attached. When the ordinary 
wants have been provided, and a reasonable insurance laid by against 
misfortune and old age, attention may well be directed to other phases 
of life. What can be said about the social happiness, the mental 
progress, the civilization, morality, and general advancement in the 
colonies? A great deal, and without much fear of exaggeration. In 
discussing this phase of the question, the writer is not beset with the 
fear of issuing too flowing a panegyric, and so misleading intending 
emigrants. In connection with the possible openings in commerce, 
&c., it is different. One dreads raising hopes which may be blighted. 
Men differ so supremely in constitution, and hold such varied ideas as 
to what success and fortune really are. Some are so hopelessly defi- 
cient in tact and application, that they miss an opportunity even 
wher it presents itself. They wander blindly round the world and 
fail, whilst others are climbing rapidly up the ladder of success. So 
that it is injudicious to hold out hopes on these matters excepting in 
the most general terms. But the other aspects of colonial life do not 
require such ultra-discretion in the handling. It were difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to raise too great hopes and expectations regard- 
ing them. We may discard generalizations, and boldly declare that 
the great majority of residents abroad are healthier in mind and body 
than they would have been had they remained at home. 

The pitch of perfection to which things have been developed in 
England necessitates a most minute division of labour. Never mind 
whether they are members of the humblest. trades or of the loftiest 
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professions, men, to be successful, must be specialists. Circumstances 
forbid them from mastering a subject in its entirety, and exercising 
an intelligent interest over the whole of it: they must concentrate all 
their powers, all their attention, on a portion only. If mechanics, 
their daily routine is to repeat a particular operation so continuously 
that it can at last be performed with the utmost possible speed and 
perfection. A writer only recently remarked that though many 
departments are comprised in the generic head of ‘‘ Engineering,” 
each nevertheless demands knowledge of so very distinct and special 
@ character that the workmen are isolated from each other, they have 
to spend several years in acquiring the knowledge necessary to the 
exercise of their craft, and they never work in any department save 
their own ; and without that special knowledge they cannot earn 
their living as workmen.’ Mr. Ruskin has put the thing in a nut- 
shell by remarking that ‘‘all the little piece of intelligence that is 
left in a mau is not enough to make a pin or a nail ; but exhausts 
itself in making the point of a pin or the head of a nail.” 

Mr. Burnett reports that “in London, instead of the complete 
tailor, we have now men who only make coats or waistcoats or 
trousers. Nor does subdivision stop here. We have cutters, basters, 
machinists, pressers, fellers, button-hole workers, and general workers, 
all brought to bear on the construction of a coat.”? If engaged in 
commerce, men must confine their dealings to one line of trade, or 
they cannot hope to become expert judges and successful buyers. If 
members of a profession, they must single out one narrow branch 
and devote their lives to its study. Thus we find trades divided 
into minute channels; doctors who are specialists in the treatment 
of diseases of the eye, the ear, the throat ; and lawyers who practise at 
the Chancery Bar, or the Common Law Courts, or who profess a 
special knowledge of the laws relating to Patents, Shipping, or other 
matters. The workers of the civilized world might almost be com- 
pared with a swarm of ants crawling along the furrows of a ploughed 
field. Each one can see no farther than the limits of his particular 
furrow: though he is aware that multitudes of his fellows are also 
plodding onward in a similar direction, and similarly shut in. Here 
and there a soul of unusual aspiration and buoyancy may pine 
for an opportunity to climb to an eminence and glance at all the 
furrows. Such a being would perhaps be personified in a Plato, an 
Aristotle, a Comte, a Bismarck, or a Spencer. But he who would 
attempt so bold a feat runs the risk of losing his position ; for the 
long strings of specialists who are content with their furrows press 
on from behind and make it difficult for him to rejoin the ranks. 

And what influence does it seem that such an unalterable routine, 
such a perpetual labouring in a groove, such a minute division of 


1 Quarterly Review, October 1888. 
2 Report to the Board of Trade on the Sweating System in the East-End of London. 
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energy, as well as thought, can have upon the minds of men and 
women? Surely, a cramping one. Surely, the mind is, by such a 
system,*compressed and crushed into deformity, just as the wooden 
shoes of a Chinese belle cramp her poor feet into something less than 
their natural size. Surely, the buoyancy of men’s hearts, which 
goes so far to tide them over trouble, which is the mainspring of 
their every spiritual effort, which endows them with hope and aspira- 
tion, is crushed out by this superlative suppression of the mind into 
channels so narrow and inflexible. And such a loss of faculty is in 
most cases followed by a weakening of the individuality—that price- 
less attribute to the human character—without which we are but a 
herd of thought- and speech-possessing animals, wandering through 
life without aim, will, or design. 

New countries are certainly without the conditions which give 
rise to these narrowing institutions. As they grow old, no doubt, 
they too will follow what seems to be an inevitable law. But the 
present generation may safely discard the probabilities of the future 
and be content to take things as they are now to be found. The 
daily life of a colonist seems to give all his faculties opportunities 
for exercise. His thoughts are never focussed for too long upon a 
subject, or branch of a subject—such is the nature of his surround- 
ings. But he takes an intelligent survey of all; and his indivi- 
duality, if he has any,remains intact, and he stands, in proprid persond, 
in the crowd. 

In outward signs of civilization the colonies are in some respects 
even in advance of the motherland. A noble Earl remarked not 
long ago, in the House of Lords, that he understood the electric 
light to be in more general use in the Southern Seas than in London. 
No doubt the allusion was made in the most playful sense of fun. 
But, as a fact, the Parliament Houses in nearly all the Australian 
colonies, as well as most theatres and public buildings, have for long 
been lit entirely by electricity: thus taking the lead of the historic 
St. Stephen’s and other places of renown in the hub of the universe. 
The service of tramways in Melbourne is a triumph of engineering. 
The cars glide noiselessly, yet quickly, along the streets—not pulled 
by horses or propelled by steam. An endless cable, running under- 
ground, enables them to dart forward at a moment’s notice, like elves 
endowed with some supernatural power of self-locomotion. These 
lines ramify into the suburbs and convey immense multitudes of 
persons daily at a trifling cost. The stock of the Melbourne trams 
indicates the high esteem in which the latter are held both by the 
Victorian public and by investors in the London money-market. 
The railway and telegraph systems are enormous in all the colonies ; 
and the public buildings are so bold and lofty as to dwarf even those 
broad, straight streets. The daily newspapers in the larger cities 
number their circulations almost by the hundred thousand, and semi- 
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weekly and party prints swarm everywhere. In political life, the 
same breadth and freedom forces itself into notice. No caucus or 
convention directs the selection and election of every new member, 
or rules his votes and actions with a rod of iron. No party is so 
supreme as to smother every sense of personality in its constituent 
parts by an overwhelming greatness of the whole. Every represen- 
tative visits the seat of Government as one who has a mission to- 
perform, and who intends to be guided by the dictates of his own 
conscience in the performing it. The colonies are without a foreign 
element in their politics, and they do not deplore the want. Their 
internal affairs are attended with such constant development that the 
Legislatures are well occupied in the enactment and repeal of municipal 
laws. Their political institutions, as is pretty well known, are built 
upon the broad basis of manhood suffrage; and thus every man, no 
matter how poor or insignificant, has a direct voice in the govern- 
ment of the country. Perhaps this latitude is not always advan- 
tageous to the country, though transient errors are easily corrected. 
But the responsibility which manhood suffrage throws upon the 
individual works wonders. He is at once elevated t» political 
status, and feels that his country recognizes in him aman. And 
it is a knowledge of this kind that elevates and gives hope and 
aspiration to those who would otherwise grovel in despondency 
and gloom. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that the sum-total of in- 
ducements to go to the colonies which exist is no small one, and 
that the few objections already recited are altogether insignificant 
when compared with the advantages. But there are numbers whose 
circumstances are such as to leave them no choice in the matter, 
whose prospects here are so threatening as to render it absolutely 
compulsory for them to flit away with all speed to fresh fields of 
labour. Let us, then, proceed to the second question—zi.., How is 
emigration encouraged or assisted, and is that system a good one? 
The reply to this is very depressing. The English nation does not 
encourage emigration ; nor does it assist it; there is no system, 
worthy the name, good or bad! A few of our public men speak in 
favour of the unsuccessful seeking their fortunes abroad, but many 
more, and especially the ignorant Radical class, denounce it. They 
stick stubbornly to the belief that, if there is no room at home for 
all, there ought to be; and that some one is at fault. The other 
extreme, the Conservatives, as stoutly maintain that no national 
assistance can be afforded to colonization which is in harmony with 
recognized laws of economy and public policy. -And so there is no 
organization far-reaching in its design or complete in its working to 
promote the settlement of Englishmen on colonial ground. All the 
emigration which takes place is spontaneous, haphazard, spasmodic ; 
and the most numerous class of emigrants are those who can in no 
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way assist in the development of the colonies, but can only swell 
the list of competitors in their labour and other markets. 

It is true that England has an “ Emigrants’ Information Office,” 
and this is the sole tangible feature of its emigration policy. The 
office in question collects information from various sources as to the 
opportunities for different kinds of labour which exist abroad, and 
publishes it. It is a species of channel by means of which our 
unsuccessful, hopeless citizens are directed southwards. England 
evidently regards the colonies in the light of great refuse-heaps, into 
which all its surplus rubbish must carefully be shot. Never remark- 
able for tact or boldness in colonial matters, our great nation has at 
last risen thus far to the occasion: it has established a detéctive 
agency, which spies out the prizes in its dependencies, and focusses 
the competition of millions upon them so soon as they are dis- 
covered. It does not assist the helpless by paying even their 
passages thither; it points silently towards the region in which a 
temporary demand is supposed to exist, and emigrants must get 
there as best they can. Perhaps, upon arrival, no such opening 
exists at all, and then the Colonial Governments are encumbered 
with bands of paupers, who parade their streets and flourish red flags 
—habits which smack strang?ly of dear old England !—and telegrams 
duly narrate what has happened, and wiseacres solemnly declare that 
the colonies are full, or bankrupt. This is, practically and in plain 
English, “‘ our colonial policy.” 

Now, there is no reciprocity in such a system, _It is at the very 
best a one-sided affair, even though some few individuals are afforded 
accurate information regarding the colonies they desire to enter. 
By countenancing it, the motherland deliberately and designedly 
takes advantage of young countries that are struggling bravely on 
in the face of immense difficulties: and it offers nothing in return. 
It is difficult to believe that the true nature of our colonial policy is 
really understood by the great bulk of Englishmen. It is so mean 
and grasping as to be quite un-English. It is so inadequate, too, 
and trivial, that no relief is effected in the over-populated condition 
of the country. Winter follows winter, and with each return of the 
cold comes distress. Our ears are pained by the continual cry for 
help: our eyes gaze upon thousands of starving human beings: we 
read of the sufferings of the poor, and shudder. And, worse than 
all perhaps, we know of the privations which are endured by an 
educated class that is too proud to beg, but which is still almost too 
poor to live. Less is heard of these than the others: their sufferings 
are borne in silent resignation; but the future of all is equally 
foreboding. 

This is too painful a subject to dwell upon, and the facts are too 
well known to need much reviving. Let us dismiss question No. 2 
by admitting without reserve that our present attempts at peopling 
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the colonies systematically and permanently are hideously inadequate 
and ineffective. 

What improvement might be made? This is question No. 3. 
It is almost always possible to pick any system to pieces; but the 
test of sincerity on the part of the critic is his ability to state an 
alternative, the adoption of which is calculated to bring about an 
improved condition of circumstances. The suggestions which follow 
are not new; neither is it pretended that they are perfect. A system 
of State colonization can only be evolved by those who are both versed 
in statecraft and thoroughly acquainted with the difficulties and 
needs of mother-country and colony. Even when once organized, 
an undertaking so gigantic will evidently require much tempering 
and modification to satisfy interests so varied, so numerous, and, in 
some cases it must be feared, so conflicting. But the elements of 
such a system are tangible enough; the difficulty only arises when 
you commence handling them and building up your thesis. And 
foremost among those elements are reciprocity and permanency. 
There is nothing reciprocal in driving off flocks of our unfortunate 
countrymen to lands where they will immediately become a nuisance 
and expense. Neither is the method a permanent cure for distress : 
for even if our paupers do not find their way home again, they must 
continue to suffer abroad if not properly launched upon their colonial 
careers. Instead of starving in London, they must hunger in 
Melbourne. It is a mere change of venue, not a cure. It is a 
shirking of responsibility, not a manly attempt to provide relief. 
And it is utteriy one-sided, because we are relieved of our surplus 
men and women, whilst the colonies are saddled with them. Now, 
a reciprocal and permanent system of colonization would encourage 
persons of evident energy and physique to sally forth, as the 
Pilgrim Fathers did, ready to face all the hardships which a young 
country invariably presents, and both willing and able to develop its 
natural resources and increase its prosperity. The colonies have room 
for the settlement of an immense number of men and women ; indeed, 
their whole future development and prosperity depend upon such a 
bond fide occupation of the soil. But it is of vital importance to 
recollect that this influx of population must be directed with a true 
desire to permanently allocate the new-comers on the land. Whilst 
it is possible in this way to assist our dependencies as well as to 
relieve our own national congestion of population, it is just as easy, 
by encouraging an indiscriminate emigration, to produce a real 
distress in the colonies, by clogging their outlets for local surplus 
labour, and overrunning all their markets. If the Emigrants’ 
Information Office is performing any functions at all, it is pouring 
a stream of mere work-seekers into States where promiscuous work- 
seekers are not wanted, and where, indeed, it is absolutely cruel to 
tighten competition to the bursting-point it has reached in England. 
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Perhaps English views of colonization can be summed up in the 
following sentence, which we will suppose to be addressed to a crowd 
of would-be emigrants who are besieging the office in the West- 
mister Broadway :—‘‘ These colonial manufacturers and farmers have 
big manufactories and farms; it is a miracle how they keep them 
going, in their bankrupt colonies! Still, they pay good wages, so’ 
here’s a chance for all of you unemployed to go there, instead of" 
giving the police trouble in Trafalgar Square!” Now, a true states- 
man would argue very differently. He would admit that emigration: 
is a natural and proper means of easing over-population on the one 
hand, and of developing young countries on the other. But he would' 
make it an essential feature of any movement that it raust send those 
abroad only who shall not be a burden on the young States, but who: 
shall, immediately on arrival, commence the work of developing the 
country in which they have settled. It is a disregard of this vital 
principle of reciprocity that has caused soreness on quite recent occa- 
sions, and has even given rise to feelings of disloyalty on the part of 
certain Colonial Governments, who went so far as to threaten exclusiow 
to undesirable immigrants. Perhaps our practice of relying on the 
sanction of precedents is partly to blame for the absence of a true 
colonizing policy, The intelligent reader needs no reminder that 
from 1776 downwards no single attitude which has been assumed by 
a British Administration, in connection with the establishment and 
treatment of colonies, has much to recommend it as a precedent 
worthy of imitation to-day, or calculated to solve a question which 
has at last assumed somewhat gigantic proportions. A new departure 
seems desirable ; something smacking of fairness and something far- 
reaching in its nature. And nothing can better assist the projection 
of such a scheme than a perfect oblivion of the past. Nationally, 
it is true, we are at the moment Conservatives. But there is no 
cause to lose hope on that account ; for a great Tory novelist has, in 
his younger days, defined Conservatism as ‘a party in the State 
whose rule it is to consent to no change until it is clamorously called 
for; and then instantly to yield.” Let us hope that the clamour 
for an improved system of colonization will soon be so great that 
instant satisfaction may follow. 

It is with considerable reluctance that we cite the details of a 
scheme for State colonization, feeling as we do that this can be 
effectually done only by those whose public position affords them 
exceptional facilities and knowledge. But since our public men 
continue, to evade the task, the only alternative is that a variety of 
particulars should be put forth from unofficial quarters, with a view 
to a perfect scheme being ultimately evolved, after the good has 
been carefully selected from the fallacious. The Society which exists, 
and has for its avowed object the establishment of some such orga- 
nization, appears to be doing little practical work, which may be 
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accounted for, perhaps, by the fact that its very existence is based 
upon a fallacy. No institution short of a sovereign Government, 
possessed of extensive powers, can possibly grapple successfully 
with a State colonization movement. 

Such a scheme entails, unfortunately, the adoption of a vast 
system of credit; and although it is absolutely beyond question that 
credit in this instance need not be attended with the remotest element 
of risk, this credit is singled out as a plausible point of attack. It 
is vain, in the face of a prejudiced public, to argue that a mortgagee 
has no risk when the value of the property which he holds as 
security is vastly in excess of the amount of the loan. Equally 
difficult does it appear to establish the fact that every penny of 
money required for colonization purposes would, under any sound 
scheme, be raised in the customary manner, in the public money- 
market, and subject to the most searching scrutiny of practised 
financiers. No favour would be asked; for although charity is all 
very well in its way, it would in this instance not be needed. Those 
who command capital would be simply afforded an opportunity of 
investing it at current rates of interest. Indeed, the Government could 
be well eliminated from the whole procedure, but for the part which it 
seems necessary for it to play as an agent or mediator. When a variety 
of transactions have to be carried out, which are similar in nature and 
identical in time of performance, it is desirable that they should be 
amalgamated. To pretend that thousands of newly settled emigrants 
in Australasia could be brought into business relations with as many 
mortgagees in London is to talk nonsense. But it is largely within 
the bounds of reason to maintain that an individual, such as is, for 
legal purposes, the State, could assume the position of a universal 
mortgagee and trustee, collecting the variously subscribed funds on 
the one hand, and distributing them to numerous borrowers on the 
other. Being indemnified by the mortgage of a given value of real 
estate in substantial British colonies, our Government could safely 
guarantee to the subscribing public a smaller loan. It is only a 
question of valuation and agency. By such intervention no tax- 
payer’s rights would be violated or infringed for the benefit of 
another ; indeed, upon the face of it, it is difficult to see in what 
manner a single principle of economy or policy which has a claim to 
respect would be disturbed. And besides satisfying the two im- 
portant demands of reciprocity and permanency a widely established 
scheme of State colonization would afford a new and valuable 
outlet for the employment of capital which would, under other 
circumstances, be either lying dormant or earning an insignificant 
interest. There is something very bold, and at the same time very 
rational, in the proposal that a country full of wealth, and over- 
flowing with population, should employ its forces and resources in 
developing new lands, and raising them from the condition of wilder- 
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nesses to that of food-producing States. It is an all-round theory, 
which appeals to national patriotism quite as much as to economic 
and judicious policy, in the strictest sense of the term. It is a frank 
admission that, since one possesses what the other requires and lacks, 
a mutual exchange ought to take place for the benefit of both. 
That is the tersest definition possible of the great thesis of State 
colonization, 

The class generally styled “mechanics ” is becoming dangerously 
numerous in England, owing, it is said, to the influence of education, 
which fires the peasant with an ambition to leave the rural quietude 
of the village and enter the busy life of the city or town.’ But 
while their numbers are growing, the chances of obtaining employ- 
ment are becoming fewer; and the prospects of workers in factories 
and workshops must be acknowledged to be far from bright. In 
an article already quoted, it is said that “our trade has slackened 
during the past ten years by comparison with the previous decade. 
Owing to the operation of numerous developments . . . . we have 
found ourselves more closely pressed than previously in the industrial 
race.” Foremost among the developments referred to may safely 
be placed the competition which arises from the growth in manufac- 
turing industry abroad. Our colonies themselves now convert large 
quantities of their own raw material—such as wool—into fabrics, 
which used, as a matter of course, to pass through English manu- 
factories. When the colonial railways were first constructed, loco- 
motives and rolling-stock were imported wholly from tke mother- 
country, whereas Victoria, New South Wales, and even little New 
Zealand now make their own; and, moreover, the Governments of 
those colonies have recently been encouraging local industry by accept- 
ing the tenders of colonial firms even when these were higher than 
those of English manufacturers. Many examples of a similar nature 
might easily be adduced, but perhaps one more will suffice. Some 
three years ago, a great movement swept over certain Southern 
colonies, having for its object the establishment of dairy factories 
on the American co-operative principle. Experts, or at any rate 
well-meaning persons who considered themselves such, warned the 
colonists not to attempt the manufact-re of such things as vats, 
presses, and other implements used in the production of cheese, 
declaring that these could only be made in Aylesbury and other 
celebrated English places. For a time all the implements were 
procured from home; but before a short year had passed, colonial 
founders were turning out articles, apparently as good, and certainly 
as effective, as the imported ones, and the competition of the 
colonies once more dealt a blow to the export trade of the mother- 
land. 


1 Mr. T. E. Kebbel, in Blackwood's Magazine for October. 
2 Quarterly Review, October 1888. 
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Now since, in the first place, the English working classes are 
admittedly pouring into industrial occupations; and, secondly, those 
occupations are dying away in something like an inverse ratio to the 
demand for them, it would seem that the. class generically styled 
“ mechanics ” have an immediate claim to the sympathy and attention, 
perhaps even the assistance, of the State. What, then, does our 
great national institution, the Emigrants’ Information Office, do for 
these unfortunates ? It warns them in almost every circular not to 
go abroad. ‘‘ This is the dazzling height to which the beneficence of 
our only colonizing agency has risen!” It selects the most needy, 
the most numerous, the most deserving, and it may be added the 
most respectable and intelligent class, and warns them not to attempt 
to do anything, but starve helplessly where they are. 

It is urged that men who have been brought up to trades and 
industries cannot be expected to farm. This contention is based on 
the old proverb which lays it down that you cannot teach old dogs 
new tricks. Like most other saws, this one has a shadow of possi- 
bility, but a great deal more improbability. The evidence which 
is obtainable by watching the growth of all young countries 
points most conclusively to the fact, that any man with health 
and energy can develop and cultivate land, whether he be beggar, 
mechanic, carpenter, lawyer, clergyman, or even a luxurious aristo- 
crat. It is a matter of history that among the many thousands 
that swarmed to Victoria at the time of the great gold fever nearly 
every conceivable condition in life was represented. And it is quite 
as well known by the few who know anything of our colonies, that 
this vast, incongruous host, when the earth ceased to give forth her 
golden harvest, settled with one accord upon the land, and speedily 
raised Victoria to prominence as an agricultural country. If the 
English would remember that farming is not the intricate and specu- 
lative science abroad that it is at home, they might the more readily 
comprehend how it is that any man with health and common sense 
can become a farmer in a colony, without any very special training 
or genius. 

As a concluding plea for the establishment of a permanent and 
reciprocal system of colonization, let us refer to the demand that 
is being made for technical education at the cost and under the 
direction of the State. If adopted, would not such a system 
constitute a privilege in favour of a class, at the cost of the com- 
munity ? Would it not be as fair (or as flagrant) to enact that wine 
or tobacco shall bear a special tax for the benefit and use of needy 
and untrained mechanics? Yet technical education is honoured so 
greatly that certain wise and prudent men stand forth publicly as its 
sponsors. 

The system now very largely adopted of appealing for donations 
from the charitable in aid of funds to provide casual dinners for the 
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poor is a very praiseworthy exhibition of sympathy. But it isa 
mere temporary relief. Men and women, though they have fed 
well to-day, grow hungry again to-morrow! Yet a vast sum of 
money is spent annually in England in this and similar undertakings. 
Even the adoption of special works, for the express purpose of 
providing employment for those who are willing to earn a subsistence 
and cannot, must be placed in the category of institutions affording 
the most limited and transient relief. It is astonishing that the 
constantly recurring necessity for such a direct assistance to divert 
actual starvation has not long ago suggested the idea that the time 
has come when an exhaustive scheme of relief ought to take the place 
of spasmodic and temporary efforts. An extraordinary calamity, 
such as the failure of a potato crop in Ireland or a famine in India, 
might properly be alleviated by spontaneous and generous charity, 
for the cause of it is both traceable and exceptional: that is, fears 
need not be entertained of its immediate or constant recurrence. 

But the condition of the mass of mechanics, general workers, and 
even of certain portions of the educated middle classes, is a deter- 
minable quantity. It is always bad; indeed, it is obviously more 
correct to say that it is always steadily becoming worse. And in 
the face of this alarming state of affairs it is grotesque, pitiable, 
culpable that a great nation should stubbornly refuse to be con- 
vinced that the adoption of an immediate system of relief, both 
permanent and extensive, is the only means by which competition 
can be reduced to reasonable bounds, and population to figures 
somewhat proportionate to the extent of our soil and the sustaining 
power of our commerce. 























LIFE IN A LONDON HOSPITAL. 


‘Out of the noisy streets where hundreds are hurrying to and fro in 
the fierce race for wealth—through the iron gates and in at the great 
door of the hospital, and lo, what quietness and peace! The door 
swings to with a dull thud, and immediately all the fret and strife of 
an alien world is shut out, and a solemn silence laps us round. Long 
dim passages stretch to the left and right, and nurses in neat uniforms 
pass in and out of different doors, through which we see vistas of 
innumerable beds. Most of us have at some time in our lives 
found ourselves within a hospital ward ; probably only as a visitor, 
but possibly as a patient; yet few of us are familiar with the out- 
-of-the-way corners which exist in every hospital. We know the 
appearance of the wards well; we know the corridors and the 
entrance gate; and there our knowledge stops. How about the 
huge steam laundry, the great kitchen, the tiled larders? How 
‘about the out-patients’ department and the dispensary? And if 
these large offices are more or less unknown to the casual visitor, 
still more so are the smaller departments of whose very existence 
many are ignorant. For instance, there is the padded room. It is 
at the very top of the building near the attics where the nurses sleep, 
and is a little circular room padded all over—walls, floor, and door, and 
lit by a skylight high up in the ceiling. On the ground is a leather 
mattress, and when a patient becomes so violent as to be beyond the 
control of the nurses, he is carried in here and left to his own devices. 
No matter how he raves or dashes about, he can now do no harm 
either to himself or others. About eight feet up the wall there is a 
little trap-door which is reached by a ladder outside. It not un- 
frequently happens that this is the only safe way of watching a 
patient, and that his food has to be lowered to him from this door. 
On this same floor are one or two isolation wards, for though no in- 
fectious cases are taken into a general hospital according to the rules, 
yet it must be remembered that all regulations can be stretched a 
little. Here is a case of leprosy, and of course’ no hospital could 
refuse to shelter the victim of a disease so rare in England. The 
poor man looks very melancholy sitting listlessly on his bed; the 
room is bare, and though the nurse has brought in a few flowers and 
some illustrated papers, the patient is very lonely, and longs to sally 
forth amongst his fellow men once more. In India, where he con- 
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tracted the disease, he was subject to no such isolation as is here 
imposed upon him; and the cure which he sought at the hands of 
the hospital authorities seems long in coming. In the next tiny 
isolation ward is a girl of twenty lying prone on her back; a girl 
with short curly hair and handsome boyish face. She is talking, 
talking, incessantly, and her bright eyes rove restlessly round the 
room. ‘‘Sing to us, Jenny,” says the nurse; but the girl only pours 
forth a stream of oaths. The nurse turns away, pained and silent. 
Poor Jenny! far more pathetic than her sister sketched in Rossetti’s 
touching poem, for in this case the doom has already begun. A 
year ago she was brought to the hospital having been suddenly struck 
with paraplegia; delirium tremens set in, bedsores developed, and 
Jenny’s life hung in the balance. But she had youth on her side, 
and after some months her strength began to return, but her mind 
was quite gone. There she lies alone in the little ward, and talking, 
talking, all day long. One part of her mania is an absolute refusal 
to eat ; so twice a day she is fed through the nose by the house- 
surgeon. There is no future for Jenny: she will never recover the 
use of her limbs nor the power of her mind; she will remain in that 
room till she dies, and then her brain, bearing the distinctive marks 
of alcoholic excess, will serve to illustrate a lecture. 

Then there is the dissecting room; but to reach this we have to 
cross the courtyard, where students in flannels are playing tennis, 
and convalescent patients in red cloaks are chatting in groups. Once 
more we are struck with the quietness and peace which seems to 
reign in this large colony of pain and suffering. The dissecting 
room looks like a great bare barn with a glass roof: the door is 
carefully guarded by a porter, and within is a row of tables on which 
the subjects are laid. At one table a demonstrator is at work, but 
only the limb which he is dissecting is uncovered ; all else is hidden 
beneath a coarse white sheet. A group of attentive students are 
gathered round the demonstrator, who pauses, with uplifted forceps, 
to explain some difficult point. All down one wall are basins plenti- 
fully supplied with hot and cold water, and with clean towels laid 
beside each basin. ‘There is nothing ghastly about the building, 
and the cool air rushes in through the numerous ventilators. Now 
we are in this corner of the grounds we may as well just glance at 
the mortuary, which is often a needlessly distressing place for those 
who there have to identify their dead. In too many hospitals the 
mortuary merely consists of a room, fitted with a long stone slab, 
where the dead are laid in a row; but in other hospitals a much more 
decent arrangement is made by means of what appears to be a huge 
chest of drawers pierced with air-holes. Each drawer will hold an 
ordinary coffin-shell, and when in use is labelled outside; and can 
be drawn out without showing more than is necessary. At many of 
the children’s hospitals the mortuary is beautifully kept by the 
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nurses, and is made to look like a little chapel. Before leaving the 
less-known corners of the hospital, it is worth while just to look in 
at the two museums of the medical college. The pathological con- 
tains specimens of diseased organs preserved in different sized jars, 
all neatly arranged on long shelves; and the anatomical contains a 
large collection of old bones, arranged for the study of comparative 
anatomy, and a collection of dissected parts. To the eyes of the 
uninitiated none of these things appear to be in any way connected 
with the human body. 

So much for the building; now for the inmates, of whom 
the patients, of course, are the most numerous and important. 
Six or seven hundred beds are often occupied in a single 
large hospital, and the number ‘is truly appalling when one 
remembers that only serious cases are admitted as in-patients. 
The class of people who seek hospital aid varies very much 
in different localities. The West-end hospitals get a lot of 
domestic servants, the special hospitals get respectable country folk, 
but in the East-end hospitals the coster class predominates. Many 
get gratuitous advice at hospitals who are far too well-off to have 
any right to seek medical charity ; but amongst the small tradesmen 
of the lower parts of London, it is not only free treatment, but good 
treatment they desire when entering the hospital. Every October, 
when the students come swarming up to London, the old question is 
asked again, What becomes of them all? Amongst the thousands 
there are some unworthy, and these are they who often attend the 
poor at a low rate. Last year a district nurse, attending a respect- 
able but poor woman who was dying, sent for the doctor as the 
end drew near, according to the orders of the society for which 
she worked. Presently she heard stumbling steps upon the 
stairs, and knowing the doctor’s character, and in pity for the 
poor family gathered round the deathbed, she slipped from the 
room, and faced the doctor :—‘ Excuse me, sir, but you're drunk,” 
she said, plainly. ‘ What’s that to you? Not drunk at your 
expense,” was the reply ; and the man reeled past her into the room. 
It is to avoid falling into the hands of such practitioners, that those 
who can afford a little, but cannot afford much, seek the free wards 
of a hospital. Amongst the poorest and most disreputable patients 
good qualities can often be found. One man in a surgical ward 
disgusted all who came near him with his language; it seemed 
impossible for him ever to use a noun without qualifying it with the 
ugly and meaningless adjective—bloody. Yet his courage when his 
wounds were dressed, his willingness to help in ward work, his good- 
nature to his fellow-patients, soon made him liked by all. The 
surgeons threatened him with expulsion if he didn’t keep a better 
guard over his tongue, and bade the nurses report the first outbreak 
of bad language. Then came the comical sight of a look of dismay 
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on the man’s face every time he forgot himself, and a look of blank 
unconsciousness on the faces of the nurses, who had tacitly agreed to 
be deaf to objectionable adjectives. The poor old women who get 
admitted into hospitals are often difficult patients to deal with; they 
find the beds so comfortable, and the constant attendance so pleasant, 
they are loth to get well and go back to their own crowded homes. 
“Now, Granny,” the house-physician says, ‘you must get up for 
an hour this evening.” ‘I will try, sir,” answers Granny meekly ; 
and when the evening comes, and the nurse appears with a dressing 
gown, the old dame moans piteously, and begs to be allowed to put 
off the attempt for one more day. ll the time she is up in her 
easy chair she groans and grumbles, but the nurses are strict, and 
insist on her staying up the whole hour. “ Why, Granny, you don’t 
want to become bedridden do you?” asks the physician next morn- 
ing. “Oh! no, sir,” says Granny, shaking her head, but clinging 
lovingly to the bedclothes and gazing fearfully at the chair. The 
truth is there is nothing Granny would like better than to be bed- 
ridden in her present comfortable quarters for the rest of her life. 
Hospitals are not hotbeds of luxury, yet again and again it is difficult 
to get rid of patients; those who are sent from some union often regard 
getting well with horror, and indulge in tears when they are sent back 
cured to theworkhouse. Of the extreme poverty of someof these patients 
there is no doubt, for they accept it quite simply and openly. The 
sister of a ward told a woman just discharged that she might go 
home at once. ‘‘I’ll wait for me darter, thank’ee,” was the answer. 
Presently the daughter came and went again, but still the woman 
remained : on being asked why she had not accompanied her daughter, 
she explained that they only had one pair of boots between them, and 
that the son would be sent back with these boots presently, and then 
the mother would go home. There was no sense of shame or 
hardship in acknowledging this poverty, it had come to be an ac- 
cepted fact. The poor who live amongst the poor are seldom 
beggars and seldom ambitious. Sordid surroundings and hunger 
and cold are part of existence to them; they go calmly on their 
way, never knowing either joy or grief as we know them. ‘The 
absence of pleasure always causes callousness of pain; and when 
you see a deathbed or funeral attended with what seems heartless 
composure by the poor, it is probable that the people are not so much 
to blame as their surroundings. In the same way, ghastly waxworks, 
horrible penny gaffs, cheap theatres where terrible tragedies are 
played, call forth few feelings in those who attend them, though they 
would turn a West-end audience sick with disgust. 

The children who find their way in hundreds into our hospital 
wards are often very queer little specimens of humanity. They 
are so old and cynical that many a student listens aghast to their 
worldly wisdom. ‘ Daddy says he wornt at the pub that night that 
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Sam was knifed, so I reckon he war,” said one small boy of six. 
Yet they are good to one another, these children. Not many yards 
from a large hospital, a ragged little urchin lately trod on a bit of 
glass with his bare foot. ‘The wound bled freely, and a small crowd 
solemnly watched the injured boy. ‘ He ought to be carried to the 
hospital,” remarked a man, looking from his own tidy clothing to 
the child’s dirty rags. There was a pause; then, as no one else 
came forward, a respectable lad of eight, in a nice grey suit and 
black velvet cap, went up to his wounded confrére. “Come on, 
mate; get on my back,” he said; and so walked off his small 
companion to the hospital, and doubtless got scolded for his soiled 
clothes by his mother. One tiny boy, brought into the children’s 
ward in October in a state of starvation, used to get restless and 
troublesome every day at dawn. His intellect was clouded, and 
the nurses could only understand that the child wanted to be up 
and doing, what they knew not. At last, the dark stains on his 
fingers told a tale to the physician:—‘‘ Give him some walnuts,” 
he said. Directly the walnuts were placed on the counterpane the 
boy picked them up and fingered them, and put them aside, his. 
expression puzzled and frightened. Evidently his work in the early 
morning had been to shell the walnuts his father sold during the 
day—a nice occupation for a starving child. Here, in a little 
waiting-room next the operating theatre, is a small girl wrapped in 
a blanket. She is a bright-looking child, with a fair fringe, and 
huge brass ear-rings in her tiny ears, She is keeping up an incon- 
sequent, one-sided conversation with the porter, who sits beside her : 
“‘T’m goin’ to ’ave a tendern cut; ’tain’t very bad; I’ve. been ’ere 
before, I don’t mind bein’ ’ere; I shan’t cry, boys cry, We do ’ave 
nice puddin for dinner. Sister, she gave me a lozenge last night 
‘cause I coughed ; sometimes we all coughs. I guess I’m goin’ ’ome 
soon. ‘There’s a ’orrid girl in our ward, she sneaked my money, the 
dirty little thief, she did”——-and so on. Doubtless the last fact was 
only too true, for as soon as a child is well enough to wander about 
the ward it is sure to try and appropriate all it can lay hands on. 
The nurses are not much shocked :—“ It seems to be a matter of 
habit with the children,” one of them calmly said. 

Turning from the patients to the medical staff, one of course thinks 
first of all of the typical student fond of ghastly jokes and street 
rows. This bogie of ancient days, this fit companion of Sairey Gamp, 
has lately been dressed up once more in St. Bernard's, and used to 
scare the public. So far the book has done little harm and little 
good, but cheap volumes are apt to find their final home in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way slums, and such a book as S¢. Bernard’s may then 
do mischief by frightening the class from whom patients are largely 
drawn. Luckily the real medical student is known also in the slums, 
and will help to banish his disreputable shadow. A most pathetic tale 
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is told by a medical student who sat up with a very small member of” 
a circus troupe one night. The small boy came to grief while 
performing on atrapeze. He had no mother, and his father, who was 
the clown of the company, absolutely refused to let the child be taken 
to the hospital. All was done that could be done by the doctors in 
attendance, but it was only too likely that hemorrhage would occur: 
in the course of the night, and the wee fellow bleed to death ere help. 
could be procured. A medical student therefore offered to watch 
the child through the night. The father sat up also. Presently, in 
the dreamy silence, the student began to nod over his book, and 
immediately the father began a discursive conversation on the subject 
of the weather. Still the student occasionally allowed his eyes. to. 
close. ‘See, sir, I know a few tricks, I do; rare good ‘uns, and I 
don’t mind teaching yer some. See, ow I make this arf crown 
disappear.” The student was roused at last; the devotion of the 
father, who with anxious eyes fixed on his child could do con- 
juring tricks and tell stale jokes to keep “the doctor” awake,. 
deserved to be recognized. ‘The - student says the saddest sight 
he ever saw was that clown telling funny stories beside his son’s 
deathbed. Of course there is a revulsion from all the sorry work 
a medical student is bound to encounter, and when without the. 
hospital walls his youth and vigour claim some relaxation. Hard 
workers are generally hard players, and when the mind has been 
strained all the morning over a scientific lecture, the afternoon game 
at’ football is likely to be a rough one. And the mind must be 
strained which would conquer the vast pile of medical and surgical 
knowledge which has been, and is being, amassed, Mark Twain's 
picture of the Heidelberg student rushing from lecture to lecture 
is less of an exaggeration than the conventional type of medical 
student who figures in plays and novels. The student who 
means to work generally resides with one of the medical officers who 
lives near the hospital. Lectures begin in the college at 9 a.m, and, 
with demonstration and clinical instruction, go on till 5 P.M.. 
Of course there is a break for refreshment; and a smoking-room is 
provided for the students, There is also a library lined with books 
in the College, and there peace and quiet can be obtained. Every 
now and then there is a scholarship to try for or an examination to- 
pass, till the student grows into a dresser, a clinical clerk, a maternity 
pupil; and, having taken his degree, becomes house-physician and 

house-surgeon in turn. It is not till he has gone through four or 

five years of hard work that he is finally turned forth to practise on 

the public. The old leaven of the idle student that remains is 

allowed for in the hospital calendars, which always read for Nov. 9: 
“ Lord Mayor’s Day. No Lectures.” Why on earth should there 

be no lectures on Lord Mayor’s day? the uninitiated may ask. 

Simply because custom has given it over to the students for parad-. 
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ing the streets arm in arm, shouting “ Barts!”—or whatever their 
college may be—and trying to procure a collision with the crowd. 
If a few of the students manage to get into a row and to get locked 
up, they feel very heroic, and know they have fulfilled their destiny 
and the expectations of the public. But when a fine from the 
magistrate is followed by a few words from the warden and the 
withdrawing of certain privileges, the student may wish custom had 
not so far misled him. Some years ago one of the physicians of 
a London hospital determined not to omit his usual lecture on Lord 
Mayor's Day, and the students attended to teach the unfortunate 
man a lesson. As soon as the lecturer entered the rostrum he was 
greeted with whistles and cries; the door-porter tried to interfere, 
and got a varied selection of articles thrown at his head, upon which 
he bolted. The students concluded he had gone for help, and gave 
chase. Now it happened that an ancient and worthy coroner and 
twelve innocent jurymen were returning up that passage from 
viewing a body in the mortuary. The students meeting this group 
of unknown faces took it for granted it was outside help called in 
to squash their rebellion. In one wild rush they floored coroner and 
jury, and in a moment were out parading the streets as usual, 

The round of life within the hospital walls is hard to describe, 
because it seems to have no commencement and no conclusion; day 
and night are much the same in many of the wards. The patient’s 
day begins with breakfast at the ridiculously early hour of six, and 
is followed by a toilet period. At seven the day-nurses come on 
duty, and make the beds, sweep and dust. At eight the sister appears, 
and reads prayers. At ten the house physicians and surgeons com- 
mence their rounds, and visit each bed inturn. At noon the patients 
have dinner, and the students have a couple of hours for feeding and 
recreation. ‘The nurses get their dinner also about this time. At 
two the visiting physicians and surgeons make their appearance ; 
or it is visiting day, and friends gather at overy bed. At five the 
patients and nurses get their tea, and the student’s regular working 
hours are over: many, however, are still reading diligently in the 
library, or studying in the museum. During the early even- 
ing hours the semi-convalescent patients get up for a while, and 
gather round the fire to chat. ‘The sisters are at their dinner, 
and there is a free and easy air about the wards. But soon the rush 
of night work begins. Patients are hurried back to bed, tempera- 
tures are charted, poultices changed, and ice bags filled, till, all 
being straight for the night, the gas is turned down, and the charge- 
nurse sits silently padding a splint by the light of a shaded lamp. 
The probationer-nurses have gone to lectures or classes, and the 
house-physician in noiseless slippers is doing his last round attended 
by the sister. Presently the night-nurses come on duty and the day- 
nurses go away to their supper. ‘There is still a porter at the gate, 
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there is still a surgeon in the receiving room, where small accidents 
are yet to be dressed. Presently the silence deepens: then a ring 
at the great bell startles the porter who is dozing in his lodge. It 
is a maternity case, and the porter hurries off to rouse the resident 
accoucheur and his pupils. When he comes back there is a lurid 
blaze in the eastern sky ; evidently a fire, and not far off. A nurse runs 
swiftly along one of the dim passages; she must rouse the house- 
physician, for a patient is suddenly worse, evidently dying. Here 
comes a cab rattling up the empty street, and out steps a policeman 
carrying a child wrapt in a blanket : a woman follows him bearing 
a similar burden. ‘Two burns,” says the policeman briefly; and 
after a hasty look the officer in the receiving room says, “ Take 
them straight to the children’s ward.” The night-sister is in atten- 
dance, and she ana the nurses proceed to remove the charred clothing. 
As it falls to the floor some sparks fall out of the yet smouldering 
garments. Both children are unconscious. ‘ When did the fire 
occur ?” asks the sister. ‘“ It was striking two, mum, when I woke,” 
answers the mother gazing at the clock whose hands have not yet 
reached the half-hour. One of the nurses who has been engaged in 
the dressing has stolen away to the staircase window, and is letting 
the cool night air blow on her pale face while she watches the far- 
off stars. The sickening smell of a burn is too much even fora nurse 
sometimes, So the night rolls on towards the dawn, with sleep for 
some, but waking for many. In the dim light of the lowered gas 
the long passages and lofty wards look like vast cathedral aisles; a 
feeling of reverence and solemnity falls upon the watchers; we are 
face to face with earth’s greatest mystery—the problem of the pre- 
valence of pain, We gaze on the doctors and nurses labouring on 
steadily in the midst of this mystery—carrying out the religion of 
sorrow and work—and we feel that the place whereon we stand is 
holy ground, consecrated by the tears of thousands, hallowed by 
human heroisms, and shaded ever by the soft wings of the Angel of 
Death. ‘This is not only a hospital, but a temple of healing and a 
sanctuary of sorrow. 
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THERE is some difficulty in quiet times in obtaining an attentive 
hearing, beyond the narrow circle of those who make it a favourite 
study, for a discussion of any section of the Currency question ; 
but now and again periods occur when the nation is suddenly aroused 
from its usual indifference. It then comes to be painfully felt that 
this matter concerns not specialists and doctrinaires only, but that 
every intelligent business man ought to consider it as a part of his 
professional duty to understand not merely that portion of the subject 
with which he comes into immediate contact, but also the principles 
which underlie our system of Currency on which depends, to a great 
extent, our commercial prosperity. 

Even after a special interest has been excited in this subject, 
whilst carefully considering the fresh light which a widening experience 
and the growing thoughts of men may cast upon it, we have at the 
same time to guard against the nostrums of quacks who in periods 
of popular excitement reap a rich harvest from the unthinking and 
the credulous. Unfortunately for students, the writers upon this 
subject as a rule have the defects of one of two classes, The practical 
banker, of which class the late Lord Overstone is the best known 
example, is so familiar with all the practical advantages of the 
existing arrangements, that, rarely reasoning out his own theory, 
and being quite satisfied with predicting danger in every change, he 
appears quite unable to appreciate the value of any reform. Again, 
there are the theorists and doctrinaires who spin out their airy 
fabrics, taking no account of practical difficulties of which they 
remain in happy ignorance. 

As every step in the Currency question bristles with innumerable 
points of controversy, it is neither necessary nor desirable, for the 
comparatively narrow purpose of this discussion, to encumber it with 
other points not directly in dispute. It is not necessary here and 
now to discuss the many merits or the grave defects of the Banking 
Acts of 1844 and 1845. Assuming, if only for the moment, Sir 
Robert Peel’s legislation to have been not only wise and prudent 
forty-four years ago, and, notwithstanding all that has since happened, 
to remain so, the issue of £1 notes may be advocated not as a depar- 
ture from, but as a development, with suitable modifications, of, that 
famous piece of legislation. 

There has been such prolonged and, at times, animated discussion 
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as to the issue of Bank of England and Country bank-notes, that 
their true proportion to the other elements of our Commercial Currency 
is apt to be misunderstood. Owing to the increase of banking 
facilities, the more frequent adoption of payment by cheque, and 
the extension of the clearing-house system within recent years, both 
bank-notes and gold, after making every allowance for their greater 
efficiency in discharging debts, occupy a comparatively humble place 
as compared with bills and cheques, as the following figures for 1881 
sufficiently show. They are taken from a valuable paper read by 
Mr. Pownall at the Institute of Bankers :— 





Cheques 
and Bills, 





London . 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ : a 97°23 
Edinburgh . : : : ‘ ‘Bi : 86°78 
Dublin é ; ; ‘ : : 89° 9 
Manchester. - ‘ . A . 3° 80° 0 
New York . , 4 - : .02 98° 7 














Although cheques and bills in Manchester are only 80 per cent. of 
the total, it is instructive to note that in 1859 this item was only 47 
per cent., so that it has grown 33 per cent. in twenty-two years. The 


proportions in New York are useful in pointing to what we may expect 
to reach in our great commercial centres before many years. Of the 
large number of notes used in Edinburgh, 66 per cent. are £1, and 
in Dublin 44 per cent. 

The following figures from the same source show a considerable 
increase in the notes and coin, probably owing to banking facilities 
not being so available, and the system of payment by cheque less 
developed. The numerous wage-receiving classes and the big 
retail shopkeepers in the suburban districts account for the surpri- 
singly large amount of coin. 





Cheques 
and Bills. 





London (Metropolitan Area) .| 25° ‘ 63°76 
Manchester District . ; ‘ 63°27 
Scotland (Eight Branch Banks) » ‘ 57°95 
United States . ‘ ‘ 3 95°13 














Of the coin in use in Scotland more than one-half is bronze and 
silver, a large proportion of the remainder being half-sovereigns. No 
country is better supplied with banking facilities than Scotland, 
there being one bank office to every 4200 of the population, whilst 
in England and Wales the proportion is only one to 13,600 people. 
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But the Scottish people have still much to learn in the use of 
cheques. 

These figures suffice to show how small a part comparatively, notes 
and coin play in the entire Commercial Currency of the country ; and 
as banking facilities are extended and improved methods are adopted, 
it is certain to become still less in the future. They also furnish a 
severe rebuke both to the exaggerated hopes of reforming enthusiasts, 
and the blind terror of those who dread every change. 

The advantages to be gained by the issue of £1 bank-notes require 
no lengthened statement, for they differ only in degree from those 
obtained from the issue of notes of larger denominations, with which 
we have long been familiar, and which stand in no need of defence. 

In order to conduct its present business, were it not for the 
fiduciary issue, the Bank of England would require to obtain upwards 
of £16,000,000 more gold (no easy matter during the present scarcity), 
and to keep it, with all the accompanying loss from wear and tear, in 
addition to the annual sacrifice of dividends obtained from the 
securities which would have to be sold in order to procure it. The 
same thing on a smaller scale applies to the note issues of the English 
Country banks and the Scottish and Irish banks. The money loss 
consequent on the abolition of these various issues would not be 
difficult to estimate, but the risk and inconvenience would be simply 
incalculable. 

As a favourable illustration of how far the economy of gold can be 
safely carried by the issue of bank-notes, take the case of Scotland. 
Mr. Fleming, the manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland, one of 
the ablest authorities on the subject in that country, estimates 
that the cancelling of the existing rights of issue would oblige 
the Scottish banks to keep £11,000,000 of gold, with all the 
accompanying loss, in addition to the £4,500,000 they already 
hold. To abolish the £1 notes only, which represents 66 per 
cent. of the entire circulation, they would require upwards of 
£7,000,000 additional gold. 

It has been stated as a reason why the Scottish banks can quite 
safely conduct their business with so little gold, that they have easy 
access to the stock kept at the Bank of England. This is perfectly 
true, for the very sufficient reason that they all keep large cash 
balances at the Bank, besides being extensive holders of Government 
and other securities readily saleable on the London Stock Exchange, 
payment for which can be demanded in gold, which comes eventually 
from the stock kept at the Bank of England. There is nothing peculiar 
tothe Scottish banks about this. The Bank of England or any otherbank 
can on precisely the same terms hold a lien upon the gold in every 
capital of Europe and America, where it happens to be the standard. 

It may be convenient here to notice a common delusion in English 
minds that the profit of note issue in Scotland up to the fixed limit—- 
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for of course the £3,000,000 beyond this amount represent a loss—is 
simply a present to the shareholders of the Scottish Banks, in which 
the public generally have neither interest nor share. If this impres- 
sion be correct, how comes it that the average dividend of the Bank 
of Scotland, to take its premier institution as a favourable example, 
from 1845 to 1881, was only £9 17s. 10d. per cent. per annum, 
about half what many banks in England pay their shareholders, 
which have neither the privilege nor the profit of note issue? It 
cannot be said that the extra profits are spent upon a highly paid 
official staff, for bank salaries in Scotland are notoriously moderate. 

The general public share in the profits of note issue in Scotland 
by the extension of banking facilities to every creek and corner of 
the land ; by interest allowed, not merely on deposits, but also on 
current accounts, which are freely opened without the vexatious 
restrictions, common among English banks, of commission and 
charges on cheques drawn, and strict limits as to a minimum balance. 
It would be a moderate estimate to say that the abolition of the 
note issues of Scotland would practically mean the immediate closing 
of two out of every three of the 885 bank branches in that country. 

No wonder Sir Walter Scott in 1825 left history, fiction, and 
poetry in order to give vivid and forcible expression under the nom 
de plume of Malachi Malagrowther—as also did Hugh Miller twenty 
years later—to the wrath and indignation of the Scottish people at 
the mere whisper of the abolition of their £1 notes. 

The present happens to be a very suitable time to effect any 
economy in the use of gold. The scarcity in the supply of gold from 
the mines occurs at the very time the demand has largely increased 
owing to its being adopted by several countries as the standard of value 
in place of silver. This has given rise to great discussion as to how 
far its appreciation in value may have aggravated the existing 
depression of trade; and whether these defects may not be remedied 
by the acceptance of bimetallism. With these and other proposals 
this paper has nothing whatever to do, but the scarcity of gold being 
a fact beyond dispute, surely furnishes a fresh reason for making the 
existing stock more effective by being more available. 

Further, the very defective condition of the gold now in the tills 
of Country banks and in the hands of the public, has long been a 
scandal and disgrace to a rich country like ours, and is an additional 
reason for immediate reform. ‘The recent proposal of Mr. Childers 
to make up the deficiency in the sovereigns by reducing the value of 
the half-sovereign to the level of token-money like our silver coinage, 
although economically quite sound, would be a shabby proceeding for 
a wealthy country to adopt. Let us see how both these difficulties 
are affected by the proposed issue of £1 notes. 

Take any given condition of trade, a certain amount of Commercial 
Currency, in its widest sense, is necessary to negotiate the various 
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payments. All debts must be discharged by notes or coin, by 
cheque or bill, or cancelled by counter account, the difference only 
being paid or carried forward as a book-debt. If the state of 
trade does not vary, the increase in any one of these forms of settle- 
ment must mean a corresponding reduction in some of those remain- 
ing. It follows, therefore, that there can be no permanent over- 
issue of notes except where they are inconvertible ; as any lemporary 
excess of notes when the commercial circulation is already full is 
immediately returned for payment through the exchanges or the 
clearing-house and withdrawn. Convertibility into coin is at the same 
time a complete safeguard against over-issue and depreciation. 

It is indeed possible that all ordinary business transactions will 
one day come to be settled by bills and cheques without the interven- 
tion of a single note or coin, like the millions settled every day at the 
clearing-house, the additional millions every fourth of the month, 
and twice a month on Stock Exchange settling days. Even for 
payment of wages, and retail trade, for which coin is now mostly 
used, it is quite conceivable that (but for the Truck Acts—very 
necessary for other than economic reasons), employers might pay 
their workpeople by tickets which the neighbouring shopkeepers 
would agree to accept as payment of goods. The employers would, 
at stated intervals, redeem these tickets by their cheques, which the 
tradesmen would pay into their bankers, thus dispensing entirely with 
the use of both coin and notes. 

The first effect of the issue of £1 notes, assuming no change in 
the condition of trade, would be to displace an equal amount of gold, 
much of it shamefully light, now kept in the tills of the banks and 
circulating in the hands of the public. The first claim upon this 
released gold is the proportion to be fixed by law to be placed in the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England. Avoiding the needless 
discussion of what this proportion ought to be, which would carry 
us far a-field, it would surely satisfy the most ardent admirers of the 
Bank Charter Act if one-half the displaced sovereigns, when rehabili- 
tated, is retained in the Issue Department. 

Let us suppose it were agreed that the Bank of England should issue 
as an experiment say £20,000,000 of £1 notes, an equal number of 
sovereigns would be gradually withdrawn fromcirculation. Ten millions 
of these would be kept in the Issue Department, the remainder of the 
issue being covered by an equal value of Government securities. 
The objection usually made here is, what eventually becomes of the 
the other £10,000,000 of gold? Does it not ultimately leave the 
country at the very time we complain of its scarcity? The answer 
is, that this gold will remain in the country so long as a profitable 
use can be made of it. The Issue Department of the Bank does not. 
want it, for, as we have seen, it is amply provided for. 

The cry is often raised that the reserve of gold is miserably 
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insufficient for the enormous total of our Banking liabilities. Well, 
if this be so, the occasion of the new issue will be a most favourable 
opportunity for strengthening this banking reserve by means of the 
gold thus released. On the other hand, if the Bank of England and 
the other bankers to whom this reserve belongs are satisfied, they 
cannot be compelled to keep more than they consider at the time to 
be necessary. In this latter case only, there being no useful purpose 
for which this surplus gold is required at home, it will no doubt go 
abroad, but only in exchange for valuable consideration, 

It is very difficult to dispel the delusion that the gold now 
circulating in the country is somehow a source of strength, upon 
which bankers may safely rely in a case of emergency. But haw 
can this be? The gold is now busily occupied as pocket-muney 
and petty cash, in payment of wages, and the retail business of 
everyday life. How then can it be obtained for any other purpose, 
unless some substitute is provided to supply its place? It cannot 
possibly be that those who now object to the issue of £1 notes 
in quiet ordinary times, owing to so many objections, risks and 
dangers, who actually contemplate the possibility of trying the novel 
experiment in times of emergency and excitement, when timidity 
and suspicion become rampant. ‘This would be simply to invite 
failure—‘‘ swopping horses in the middle of the stream.” 

Many are quite willing to admit all the advantages claimed for £1 
bank-notes, but they stumble at what they consider the risks and 
objections. The opponents of notes under £5 are fond of referring 
to the dreadful condition of banking in England before 1826, as 
complete justification for their abolition. The first peculiarity about 
this historical allusion is, why the present prolonged experience of 
Scotland and Ireland, of our Colonies and the United States—in fact, 
of all the English-speaking peoples—should be passed over in suspi- 
cious silence, in order to hark back upon what happened more than 
sixty years ago. 

But let us look into this terrible time, and take the objectors on 
this ground of their own choosing. No doubt £1 notes were dis- 
credited in 1826, but so also were the country issues of other 
denominations. Not bank-notes only, but private banking through- 
out the provinces fell into deserved disrepute. In London and 
a few of the large towns, private banks, of undoubted stability, 
flourished ; but their influence was usually confined to a very narrow 
sphere. One of the underlying sources of the trouble that cul- 
minated in the crisis of 1826 was the prevention by law in England 
of the formation of Joint-stock banks, which might in time grow into 
great National and Provincial institutions, strong enough to withstand 
the coming storm. This system of repression fostered, instead, a 
horde of small and feeble private banks and note issuers. Lvery 
smail shopkeeper and petty tradesman, every village butcher and 
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baker, added the profession of banker and issuer of notes to his 
more legitimate business. The value of a Bank note depends entirely 
upon the resources of the issuer. Is it a wonder that we find, on 
the authority of Sir Robert Peel, that ‘‘ between 1810-17, 600 of these 
banks failed,” whilst in Scotland no bank failed during the same 
period; and, “ during the commercial crisis of 1825 alone, 800 more 
of these note-issuing banks stopped payment,” whilst in Scotland the 
panic was hardly felt at all ? 

So far, indeed, from £1 notes causing the crisis, the panic 
throughout the country was in fact stayed by the issue of £500,000 
of Bank of England £1 notes that were luckily found in anold chest. 
As Mr. Vincent Stuckey, the famous Bristol banker, said, ‘‘ What 
the public wanted was small notes in which they could place reliance, 
to replace the worthless issue of the discredited banks.” How was 
it that the same discreditable issue of bank-notes by grocers, drapers, 
cheesemongers, and taildrs did not occur in Scotland? The same 
liberty existed there ; why was it not abused? The reason is not 
far to seek. There was no room for any such worthless issue in 
Seotland, owing to the sufficient supply throughout the entire 
country of an infinitely superior article, issued by the great National 
and powerful Provincial banks. Freedom in Scotland secured the 
survival of the fittest. 

Besides the regular warning repeated in every panic both before 
1825 and since, of the terrible evils of reckless overtrading and 
inflated speculation, in which note issues of every sort can play but 
a very inferior part, the special lesson of this commercial crisis was. 
that there should be ample security for the ultimate payment of 
discredited bank-notes. and that prudent and successful banking can 
only be carried on with large capital and resources, and on a con- 
siderable scale. Country bank-notes are unfortunately still un- 
secured, but country banking has never since sunk quite so low as 
before 1825, 

Here we may notice two minor objections which are certainly 
contradictory. First, that the English public, accustomed to 
beautiful, bright sovereigns, will never agree to exchange them for 
dirty, greasy £1 notes. There is no more reason why the new notes 
should be soiled any more than it is the fact that all the sovereigns 
now in circulation are either bright or beautiful. If there were 
any real or substantial advantage in gold over notes, both 
Yankees and Scotsmen might be trusted to find it out. 
Those who sincerely believe in this objection ought really to be 
anxious to have the experiment tried and proved a practical failure, 
because it would for ever silence its importunate advocates. There 
is more substance in the other objection, that the demand for the 
new notes would be so great, owing to their popularity, that the risks 
would be proportionally widespread. ‘The answer to this is (1) that all 
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notes issued to the public would be amply secured by 50 per cent. 
of gold always being in readiness in the Issue Department of the 
Bank to meet almost any emergency, along with 50 per cent. of 
Government securities, with additional margin for possible fluctua- 
tions ; (2) in order to meet the prejudices of some and the fears of 
others, there should be a probationary period of a few years, during 
which the new issue should be strictly limited until experience had 
secured complete confidence; (3) the advocates of the new notes 
have no desire that they should be declared legal tender, so that no 
one would be obliged to take them, and they would circulate simply 
on their own merits. The Act declaring the existing Bank of 
England notes to be legal tender was only carried at the fag-end- of 
the session of 1833 by the small majority of 214 votes to 156. 

We now come to an objection upon which a great deal of stress is 
laid, the increased risk of forgery. Why the risk should be greater 
with regard to small notes, where the profits of forgery are reduced 
from £1000 and £5 to £1, it is not very easy to perceive. The 
working-classes, among whom these new notes would largely circu- 
late, are declared—School Boards notwithstanding—to be quite 
incapable of knowing genuine from spurious notes, and so would 
furnish fair game for the forger. The answer to this is, that 
artisans are not quite so void of judgment and good sense as their 
professed friends make out. A classical education does not go far 
in detecting a forged note. Besides, the working-classes would 
receive those notes as wages, and it is no great stretch of charity to 
assume that their employers are not likely to be confederate with 
forgers. Again, working-men can hardly afford to hoard bank- 
notes of any sort; the improvident have to pay their rent to 
their landlord, their debts to the shopkeeper and the tallyman, and 
their score at the ‘Pig and Whistle.” Those who provide for the 
rainy day, and the thrifty ones who are more numerous than is gene- 
rally supposed, pay their surplus money into the savings-bank and 
the building society, into the sick and burial club, the trades-union 
and friendly society ; so that a forged note that fell into the hands 
of an artisan would be not less, but more quickly, detected. 

It is well known among experts that the chief security against 
forgery of Bank of England notes is the special quality of the 
paper, the delicate character of the water-mark, and the beautiful 
engraving of the Britannia in the left-hand corner; the remainder 
of the note is easily capable of successful imitation, This 
protection the new notes would have equally with the old, and 
no one proposes that country banks should be entrusted with 
the new issue, but that it should be restricted to the Bank 
of England. Without the special protection which the Bank 
of England has been able at great expense to secure, it is the 
unanimous testimony of Scottish, Irish, and Australian bankers, 
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after the experience of many years, that the risks of forgery are 
so small as to be really not worth taking into account. 

It ought not to be necessary to explain that the proposed new 
issue could not possibly affect the state of credit, or prices, or the 
foreign exchanges, as it would form not an addition to the Com- 
mercial Currency, but the substitution of one kind for another. 
Assuming no change in the state of trade, the total amount of notes 
and coin taken together in the hands of the public would remain 
exactly the same after the new issue as before. An alteration in the 
condition of trade, the opening of some new branch of industry or 
some new avenue of commerce, or an increase in the existing 
manufactures, or the reverse, would of course justify an expansion or 
a contraction of this among the other elements of our Commercial 
Circulation. 

The objection as to what might possibly happen with £1 notes 
in case of panic only remains to be considered. It is very con- 
fidently predicted that owing to the ignorance and timidity of the 
working-classes, who would be large holders of the new notes, such 
excitement and confusion would arise as might even break out into 
riot. It has already been shown that the holding of any kind of 
bank-notes by artisans and labourers is of a very transient kind ; 
that they are immediately passed on to landlords and shopkeepers, to 
savings-bank managers and the treasurers of building, trade, and 
friendly societies, who may be presumed to be men of some education. 
Considering the extraordinary things that have actually been done 
during the progress of a commercial crisis by merchants of good 
standing, the less said about education the better. 

Now, instead of any further appealing to prophecy, let us turn 
to ascertained facts. We have seen that at the very time nearly 
all country bank-notes were discredited during the panic of 1825, 
the public were only too glad to get the £1 notes of the Bank of 
England, and it is these very notes in quiet ordinary times it is proposed 
now to issue. In Scotland in 1857, when the Western Bank failed, 
and again in 1878 when the City of Glasgow Bank stopped payment, 
the other banks, whose note issues were not in the slightest degree 
suspected, not merely freely accepted the discredited notes, knowing 
well they would eventually lose nothing, even although they were not 
specifically secured, but they also advanced 50 per cent. todepositors and 
current account holders, whose money was locked up in the bankrupt 
establishment. The remaining Scottish banks were thus able to 
secure the gratitude of their new clients, and doubtless saved the 
credit of many old customers as weil. 

A favourite dogma to which no less an authority than Mr. 
Gladstone adheres, is that both the profit and the responsibility 
of bank-notes properly belong to the State. That is, that the profit 
of note issue should go towards the national expenditure—say, to 
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pay for the army and navy. It would take too long to argue the 
matter fully here; but it may fairly be contended that whilst the 
State should see that bank-notes are specifically covered by ample 
security, the profits belong by rights not to the issuer, but the user 
of them—viz., the banking public. There is a profit of £2,000,000 
from the Post Office, which goes into the general revenue of the 
country. The result of this has been that many Postal reforms 
have been delayed for years, because the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has come to rely on this amount in his annual Budget, so 
that no portion of it, even temporarily, is available for the extension 
and improvement of the very system by which it is earned, me 
to which it by right belongs. 

Owing to the keen competition amongst the great National and 
Provincial banks of Scotland, the commercial and industrial classes 
of that country get even more than their fair share of the profits of 
note issues. In England this is not possible. The Bank of England 
has practicaliy no competitor, being in the matter of bank-notes like 
Gulliver among the Liliputians. It is therefore under no pressure 
to distribute these profits even among its own customers who are 
located in London and a few provincial towns. It would be necessary, 
either by means of taxation of notes as in our colonies, or by the 
revisal of this matter in the Bank Charter, to prevent the profits of 
monopoly from being abused. 

According to a Parliamentary return for 1860, the cost of the 
present note issues of the Bank of England was stated as follows :— 


Wages and Pensions . ‘ . . £97,794 
Rent, Repairs, Rates and Taxes . 36,468 
Directors’ Fees, General Charges and Interest on 
Machinery . . a . ‘ 11,216 
Note Paper and Stationery ° ° . ‘ 13,454 
Composition to Country B: nkers ° . ‘ 20,495 


£179,405 
Add to this— 


Composition for Stamp Duty . ° - £60,000 
Government Share of Profits . . . 128,078 


‘Total . » £367,483 


Arranged on this very elaborate and expensive scale, note issue can: 
leave but little profit to the bank, excepting ‘bold advertisement.” 
Indeed, the late Mr. Seyd affirms that the present issue is a direct 
loss to the Bank. However this may be, it is clear that regulations 
of a less costly character must suffice for the new issue. It is very 
nice to get crisp new notes with running numbers every time we go 
to a bank, but it is exceedingly doubtful whether this system is 
worth all it costs. It would be quite impossible to adopt this 
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system with regard to £1 notes; it would indeed be worth consider- 
ing whether it should not be reluctantly abandoned for all notes—say, 
under £50. 

The payment of stamp duty to the Government by composition on 
the entire circulation is much fairer than the old system of each 
note bearing its own stamp, which was a direct inducement to 
retain old notes in circulation which ought to be withdrawn—putting 
a premium on ragged and dirty notes, and placing clean and crisp 
ones at a discount. 

In Scotland, Ireland, and our Colonies gold is the only legal 
tender. It is not easy to see why England on the same footing 
should not do equally well. It would no doubt be a theoretical 
anomaly to have large notes privileged as legal tender, while the 
small notes of the same bank were not; but practically it would not 
matter a bit, and would some day facilitate the entire abolition of 
this dangerous privilege. When bank-notes are good it is quite 
unnecessary, and should they ever become bad it would be exceed- 
ingly undesirable. 


Although no necessary part of the proposed issue of £1 notes, a 
suggestion may here be made, which would greatly enhance its value 
to bankers, and through them benefit the commercial community 
without any unreasonable risk. It has the further advantage that 
the profit would at least partly be shared among the users of the 
new notes, who certainly have the prior claim to consideration, 
rather than let it become a tiny drop in the big bucket of national 
taxation. To gain public confidence the proposed arrangement 
might at first be confined to the new notes, although after expe- 
rience it could easily be adapted with still greater advantage to notes 
of larger denominations. 

“ Notes in circulation” in Scotland, Ireland, and our Colonies 
mean notes actually in the hands of the public. In England the 
same expression means all the notes taken from the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England. To provide Government securities 
and gold against notes that are merely moved from one room in the 
Bank to another does seem on the face of it to require explanation ~ 
and defence. If you sign a number of cheques and keep them 
safely locked up, there is no real addition to your liabilities. You 
become liable immediately you have parted with them. Even when 
you hand them over during your absence to your agent or manager, 
if he is trustworthy your liability does not begin until he gives them 
away. It would be equally absurd for the Bank of England to 
provide in a similar manner for the stock kept in the bank-note 
store, or for those in the hands of the printer, or for the note paper 
in course of manufacture at Revelstoke. This is surely putting up 
your umbrella long before it rains, or wearing warm clothes all 
Summer because Winter is on the way. 
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The proposal suggested is that the Bank of England and its branches 
should not be required to provide for these £1 notes until they have 
been given away to the public; and further, that for the exclusive 
purpose of the circulation of the new notes, other banks and their 
respective branches that comply with the necessary conditions shall 
be reckoned as Agents of the Bank of England. The conditions 
would be that the Bank of England and all other banks entering 
into this arrangement shall each open a Government Security Jssue 
Account, to tne amount of the £1 notes entrusted to their care, with 
any margin to be agreed upon to provide for possible fluctuations in 
the market value. Each bank to make a weekly return, including its 
branches, to the Bank of England; or still better, following the example 
of the Scottish Act of 1845, which, without additional risk, has the 
great advantage of flexibility, a return to be sent showing the average 
taken over four weeks of the £1 notes remaining in their possession. 
From this return the amount that each bank has issued to the public 
will appear. Accordingly, a sufficient amount of securities, equal to 
50 per cent. of the issue, is transferred from its Issue Account, and 
the other 50 per cent. in gold is handed to the Issue Department 
of the Bank of England. 

Let us make the process cléarer by an illustration. The National 
Provincial Bank of England applies to the Bank of England for 
£1,000,000 of the new notes, and opens in the stock books at the 
Bank a “ National Provincial Bank of England Jssuwe Account” to 
the amount of, say, £1,050,000, being 5 per cent. margin. After 
issuing to the public and exchanging with the other banks at its 
numerous branches, it finds after four weeks that the average remain- 
ing of its stock of £1 notes is £500,000. It consequently authorizes 
the Bank to transfer from its ‘‘ Issue Account” an amount of stock, 
equivalent according to the current price to the £500,000 notes 
issued to the public, to the Issue Department of the Bank of 
England ; 50 per cent. in Government securities, and the remaining 
50 per cent. in coin. There will be no difficulty in providing the 
50 per cent. coin, for as the new notes are issued the displaced 
coin will return to the banks, requiring no actual sale of securities. 

It may be objected that some banks could not be trusted to make 
true returns. This objection can hardly come with a good grace from 
the Bank of England, whose returns, as well as those of all Note issu- 
ing banks in England, Scotland, and Ireland, have been accepted 
without question fur many years. On the proposed principle of 
Agency, the Bank of England would be perfectly justified in verify- 
ing these returns by periodical inspection. Indeed, this partial 
extension to banks in England of a privilege hitherto confined to 
Scotland, Ireland, and our Colonies, forms a fitting opportunity for 
insisting upon official returns from all banks—say once a month, or 
at least once a quarter. What statistical information for public 
purposes may fairly be demanded from all banks throughout the 
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kingdom, without the slightest detriment to the private business of 
any soundly managed institution, there is not time now to discuss. 
Nor can we indicate here the inestimable value of such periodical 
returns to both bank customers and shareholders, as a wholesome 
corrective to the very meagre information doled out in most banks’ 
annual balance-sheets. 

The advantages of our proposal may be summed up as follows. 
All £1 notes are amply protected by Government securities. The 
necessary proportion of gold is not prematurely provided until the 
notes become real liabilities by passing into the hands of the public. 
As the new notes became popular and the demand grew, the present 
‘depreciated gold currency would be gradually withdrawn. What 
sovereigns did remain in circulation, being rehabilitated out of the 
profits of the new issue, would be of good quality and of full weight. 
The surplus gold might either go to strengthen the banking reserves 
in the country, or, if this be unnecessary, offered for valuable con- 
sideration abroad. Owing to the economy resulting from the new 
notes, all banks entering into the proposed arrangement would be 
able to carry on its old branches as well as open new ones at greatly 
reduced cost. They would thus be able, as in Scotland, Ireland, and 
our Colonies, to place banking facilities within the reach of every 
member of the community, high and low, farand near. The humblest 
village tradesman, and the artisan and labourer in the most outlying 
districts of the country, might then claim a share in the widespread 
benefits which the adoption of the plan above advocated would 
confer, 





THE GROWTH AND DECAY OF CLASS 
DISTINCTIONS. 


THE passionate belief in equality, always cherished by the truest 
hearts, far from ever having been warranted by the facts of life, has 
remained a dream to which the very nature of things seemed destined 
to deny fulfilment. And though time may yet prove the dream to 
have been prophetic, we must admit that there is little in the present 
social outlook to justify the hope. Yet upon this hope, and the 
energy with which men work to realize it, depends the fate of class 
distinctions, for it is only as real equality grows that social barriers 
can possibly disappear, Unequally favouring conditions of life will 
always produce unequally favoured classes, the distinction between 
whom can never become a distinction without a difference, but must 
continue as a great gulf fixed which not all the generous souls in 
the world will suffice to bridge; and it is by helping or hindering 
equality of circumstances that we determine the fusion or differentia- 
tion of classes. 

Inequality is indeed the mainspring of evolution. Natural selec- 
tion decrees that the race shall be to the swift and the battle to the 
strong; that the weak shall be swept from the course as soon as 
their breath gives out. More than half of life’s runners are handi- 
capped from the start and doomed to fall short of the goal. So 
clearly has science proclaimed this truth, that sentiment can no 
longer ignore it. Inequality, moreover, is found to be not the result 
of a lapse from an angelic stock, but of the slow ascent from a less 
illustrious ancestry, to be removed, if removed at all, not by miracu- 
lous aid, but by the gradual working of natural law. The new say- 
ing may be a hard one, but this advantage it has over the old, that, 
whereas formerly all might be hoped but nothing assured, now, upon 
the basis of consistent law, we know what may be hoped from what 
has been assured. Thus if, from a survey of the past history of the 
world, we perceive in evolution a tendency to cast down the mighty 
from their seats and to exalt them of low degree, we may trust to 
the future for a continuance in the same lines, and for an evil 
present may draw consolation from a worse past. 

To trace the growth of existing class distinctions, we will begin at 
that point in our genealogical tree where animal development results 
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in man. At this stage, the acts of each organism have become too 
numerous to leave any longer, by frequency of repetition, that 
impression on the brain which the young inherit as instinct. The 
infant mind is more and more a tabula rasa to be filled up by 
experience under the supervision of parental care; and the growth 
of family life which this prolongation of childhood fosters, teaching, 
as it does, the social lessons of mutual help and concession, gives 
rise to widening political organizations, When the individual began 
to recognize that a certain curtailment of liberty, voluntarily sub- 
mitted to on his part, was more than made good by the increased 
scope which the similar concessions of others gave to his personality, 
the first faint gleam of enlightenment fell athwart the motive-power 
of self-interest, and the foundations of that morality were laid whose 
code was slowly to grow from ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,” to ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” That the dawn was very gradual, 
we who watch the tardy step of modern progress cannot doubt. The 
mercy of the strong to the weak was probably at first no more than 
just enough to incline the balance in favour of social over solitary 
life. The greater blessedness of giving than of receiving must have 
been even more obscure then than now; yet, all the same, the 
golden rule was laid down in rudiment, and the wholesome fear of 
repayment in the coin tendered helped doubtless to keep up the 
standard of the currency. 

Possession of land and its produce is the primary source of wealth. 
Monopoly of land would be monopoly of life, for, without land, life 
is impossible; but such monopoly on a large scale was of course 
never entire, and transformed itself in all cases into the establish- 
ment, by those who owned it, of a right to the surplus agricultural 
proceeds of the labour of others. The landowner could not fail to 
see his advantage in exchanging for the service and skill of those 
weaker than himself the ground, of whose produce he could, single- 
handed, have enjoyed but a small fraction. We have, then, natural 
inequality resulting in the unequal distribution of land, and this 
unequal distribution, persisted in, perpetuating and intensifying the 
original divergence. 

In Europe during the Middle Ages the strong disposed of their 
surplus by means of the feudal system. The king was nominal 
lord of the entire land; this he bartered wholesale with his nobles 
for their military support, then the sine gud non of royalty; the 
nobles in their turn retailed it in lessening quantities through the 
thanes and churls to the serfs, who, absorbing it all in the absolute 
necessities of life, brought the dealings to a close. On this basis 
the various European nations continued the effort after stability 
which the Romans had attempted on too large a scale, and in which 
they had therefore failed. Unity, to be real, must be a growth 
from within outwards, and cannot be prematurely imposed, and 
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though for centuries still all roads led to Rome, it was to the Rome 
of the Vatican and not of the Capitol. 

Confining our attention to England, and starting with the Norman 
Conquest, we find the victorious foreigners monopolists of the land, 
and maintaining on it the conquered Saxons under well-nigh unen- 
durable conditions. Yet in vain do the kings of the earth set them- 
selyes and the rulers take counsel together against the liberty of 
any people. Those who sow must in the end reap, and slowly 
through the Middle Ages the gulf between lord and serf is filled 
by freedman and churl. A century or two and the artisans who 
have plied their crafts in fear and trembling under the gloomy frown 
of the baronial keep walk at large within their own town walls 
and, with plethoric purses, buy the favour of kings. Those who, 
with bent backs, have borne the burden and heat of the day for 
less than the scriptural penny, and have choked over the bitter 
bread of dependence, now look out across their fields with satisfied 
smile, for the golden grain there ripening will, they know, not only 
pay their rent, but leave a surplus large enough for ease and honour 
to themselves and to their children. The attempt made by the 
aristocracy after the Black Death of 1348 to push back the rising 
classes to the menial posts left vacant by the plague only speeded 
the upward tide, and in the speech of John Ball, one of the leaders 
of revolt, we have a curious anticipation of the democratic rhetoric of 
to-day. ‘‘Good people,” he cried, ‘‘ things will never go well in 
England as long as there be villeins and gentlemen. By what right 
are they whom we call lords greater folk than we? On what grounds 
have they deserved it? Why do they hold us in serfage? If we 
all came of the same father and mother, of Adam and Eve, how can 
they say or prove that they are better than we, if it be not that they 
make us gain for them by our toil what they spend in their pride ? 
They are clothed in velvet and warm in their furs and their ermines, 
while we are covered with rags. They have wine and spices and 
fair bread ; and we oat-cake and straw and water to drink. They 
have leisure and fine houses; we have pain and labour, the rain and 
the wind in the fields; and yet it is of us and our toil that these 
men hold their state.” The feeling is strong, the antithesis forcible, 
and the facts patent beyond dispute. 

The feudal system, which had long shown signs of decay, was, 
under Tudor rule, replaced by social conditions more like our own. 
Monarchy revived its old pretensions indeed, but the nation would 
none of them, and the doctrine of divine right perished finally in 
the Revolution of 1688. In his Treatises on Government, John 
Locke preached its funeral sermon, and never again has the ghost 
even risen to trouble us. 

The decree of civilization, also, that bread alone shall not suffice 
for man, but that his own ingenuity shall provide him with increasing 
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comforts and means of progress, by giving to the possessors of skill 
a monopoly second only to that of land, has contributed largely 
towards equalization, When, instead of exporting its raw material 
and importing manufactured goods, England reversed the process, 
skill and mercantile enterprise started on their neck-or-nothing race 
with land monopoly. Land began to yield less and less exclusively 
what the nation required for life, and when importation of food itself 
at last commenced, land’s halcyon days were numbered. The shears 
are already at the locks of the aristocratic Samson, and the British 
Philistine has no cause to love him. His hair will have to grow 
again in some nobler form of strength ere the might return to his 
arm. By a revival of the old power founded on the old basis of 
selfishness, high-handed disregard of crying social wrongs, blind folly 
of the eviction and coercion type, the great may indeed be revenged 
on those who torment their ease. They may stretch their hands to 
the pillars and cause the house to fall, but they themselves will be 
the first to perish in the ruins. 

To the middle class, meanwhile, a gigantic impulse has been given 
by the invention of machinery and the modern banking system, and 
commercial capitalists are now outstripping aristocratic landowners 
in magnitude of surplus wealth, The capitalist has replaced the 
feudal lord, and, in lessening amounts and growing hardness of 
conditions, his surplus descends through the middle class until 
it reaches the lower, where we find indeed the veritable Atlas, 
bearing the whole world on his back. Time and again, goaded to 
madness, has this poor Atlas, by the futile struggles of anarchy and 
rebellion, tried to cast off his burden; but they that were against 
him have always been more than they that were for him, and his 
latter state has seemed worse than his first. It is not by shifting 
but by sharing the load that we can ever hope to make it tolerable. 
And towards a perception of this truth Society seems at last to be 
tending. The working-man begins to see for himself that there is 
no short cut to salvation, but that through abstinence and energy 
lies the only path to a better lot. With the mass of rhetorical 
rubbish conveyed to him by the Press are mixed from time to time 
sound grains of economic sense and of that honest speculative thought 
which, “ kindled by the fire of living thought,” has always been the 
great consumer of sophistry. Want of capital is the working-man’s 
gaoler. The savings of his most strenuous thrift will never enable 
him, he knows, to carry on production on a scale large enough to 
cope with the middle-class capitalist. But in co-operation he has 
found the first letters for an “open sesame” to well-being. The 
system of the proportional division of profits between capitalist and 
labourer, introduced in the first instance by a few capitalists them- 
selves in order to enlist on their side the self-interest of the employed, 
will probably, in time, be adopted by all; and when applied, as there 
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is little doubt it will ultimately be, to land affairs, so that landlord 
and tenant share profits in proportion to what each contributes, the 
leaven will be fairly at work in the social dough. Some form of 
Communism may afford the final solution of social problems, but it is 
through the amelioration of the private-property system that Society 
must meanwhile advance. 

Nor is co-operation the only power at work for equality: political 
representation is lending its hand. One of the first directions of 
wealth is towards legislative prominence. In politics, as in other 
things, Gelt regiert die Welt. Timocracy, more or less disguised, is 
the constitution of every land. Of the Great Leviathan of Hobbes, 
“called the Commonwealth or State, which is but an artificial man, 
though of greater stature and strength than the natural man, for 
whose protection and defence it was intended,” all seen at first is 
the royal head. Soon a nobility, gathering round, forms the shoulders ; 
the middle class next thrusts itself up as the trunk, and only when 
the working-man is at last represented—not misrepresented—in 
Parliament, as well as—dare we say it ?—that small and insig- 
nificant portion of humanity sometimes heard of as women, does the 
State finish its growth and stand erect, mens sana in corpore sano. 
And the State once visible as one body, it will become a clear fact 
of physiology that injury or benefit to one part must in the end 
affect the whole; and if any limb shows signs of disease or threatens 
the health of the organism, be it even a House of Lords, it may be 
wise surgery to get rid of it. As the nation recognizes a common 
interest the folly must grow plain of starving one end to stuff the 
other. 

Another help to equalization is man’s changed outlook on Nature— 
his desire for proof of the premises from which he draws his con- 
clusions. Aristotle seems sure of his ground, though he has certainly 
not taken possession of it by right of argument, when he asks, ‘“ For 
what purpose barbarians were created except to be slaves, or wild 
beasts except to be hunted?” Or tells us that, “To suffice the 
wants of the community there must be instruments, but as instru- 
ments will not work at the word of command, so there is absolute 
need of living instruments. The poor man has only his ox, but 
Nature has provided slaves—that is, men who are naturally not their 
own property.” All this is really very considerate of Nature, but it 
is doubtful whether the barbarians and wild beasts, the slaves and 
the oxen, will thank her. When, without regret, he says that, “The 
State consists of freemen at leisure, and only through slave labour is 
that leisure to be obtained,” either entire leisure must then have 
been something better than our aristocracy have proved it to be now; 
or slaves must have seemed to him less than human. Both sup- 
positions may be right. Leisure was really employed among the 
Greeks in seeking after a fair though imperfect ideal, and when we 
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beings as to understand reason without possessing it,” his contempt 
for the masses is explained. Only one may, perhaps, be allowed to 


. ask in passing, whether, if this was the popular style of reason, 


women and slaves were not as well without it ? 

Turning from Greece to Rome, our wrath is kindled anew when 
we find a writer advising that ‘slaves should be incited to quarrel 
among themselves lest they should conspire against their master,” 
and considering it to be ‘‘ cheaper to work them to death than to let 
them grow old and useless;” and to ascribe such a sentiment to Cato 
seems well-nigh absurd. 

Our age may have fallen off in some things, but it has certainly 
grown in sympathy and science. And, after all, it is from this sym- 
pathy that equalization gets its strongest impulse. The divergence 
between the very lowest and the very highest forms of life may— 
indeed must—continue to increase, since, while the bottom remains 
stationary, the top advances; but within the moral kingdom, of 
which man is the founder, the tendency to diverge becomes neu- 
tralized by that altruism which impels men, just as they are high, to 
draw the low up to them; and an important factor of altruism is 
imagination, forcing, as it does, one to realize the lot of another, and 
thus share his suffering. Who knows but that some day this faculty 
may have attained such inconvenient development as to make it 
impossible for us, draw the blinds and curtains as we will, to sit 
down to dinner while one hungry wretch remains unfed ! 

The times, then, seem to be for equality and the consequent decrease 
of class distinctions. It remains for us to examine these distinctions 
as they exist, and to guard or get rid of them according as they 
speed or oppose civilization. 

Taking civilization to mean the development of man, the process 
by which his chief end is attained, and allowing his chief end to be 
happiness, we venture to define happiness as “the full satisfaction of 
the instinct of self-preservation.” This may raise a cry from any 
who regard self-preservation as identical with selfishness: identical 
they once were, but, fortunately for us, that was very long ago; with 
ascending life they have differed more and more until, from working 
together, they have grown to ‘‘clenched antagonisms.” As long as 
self meant an amceba, all that self-preservation implied was the secur- 
ing of a modicum of heat and moisture ; but now that self is a man— 
@ man of Aryan race, a man of the nineteenth century, a man of a 
nation like ours—so multiplied are its necessities, that those of the 
higher sort, classed in a category by themselves, are spoken of as the 
soul; and so valid has this distinction appeared that, though by 
human experience still unproved, it has led to the assignment to 
this spiritual part of man of a separate world and existence after 
death. It is, moreover, this division which explains such a paradox 
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as—‘ he that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life 
in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” 

In the preservation of this higher self, the self with which 
future evolution will be specially concerned, two of the largest factors 
have been labour and love: labour, the school in which each faculty 
is developed ; and love, which, by prompting to the self-sacrifice of 
the individual, has elevated the race. Sacrifice to the family, the 
state, humanity, these have been the stepping-stones of progress, and 
all who disdain to use them must expect to slip and fall. Again, as 
the earth can only supply a certain amount of life, the best quality 
obtainable at the least expense should be the end proposed, and 
Wordsworth’s ideal of “ plain living and high thinking” be accepted 
as the trueone. Whatever diet, for instance—be it vegetable, meat, 
or a combination of the two—results in the best quality of life with 
the least tax on the resources of the earth is the régime of the 
future ; and any food, such as alcoholic drinks, which diverts the 
produce of the land into a worse than useless channel, needs no 
Sir{Wilfrid Lawson to prophesy its doom. 

Whatever social arrangement, therefore, most fosters love, labour, 
and economy, is clearly in the right lines of evolution, and may trust 
to the future for its establishment. How does our present system of 
class division stand the test ? One sees at a glance that the aris- 
tocracy, whatever their merits, sin through idleness and extravagance, 
by inspiring in the middle classes the false ambition of material 
wealth, and by dwarfing the environment of the poor through taking 
up more than their share of the world’s room and produce. Once 
upon a time, indeed, our aristocracy laboured. It is not by slothful 
ease that possessions won by the sword are guarded, and the armour 
donned for attack was often slept in for defence. Though feudalism 
had its dark side of oppression, it had its bright one of valour ; 
though the knight inflicted more human wrongs than he redressed, 
he knew it not, and glowed throughout the havoc with the fire of a 
lofty aim. And when the trade of war grew slack, and the land 
settled down in spite of them, they bore, not unworthily, a growing 
share of governmental duties. In the face of the royal frown, they 
dared to speak up for liberty. It is only now, thrown out of work 
by the decrease of war and the encroachment of the middle classes 
on the legislative province, and tempted by their wealth to the fatal 
post of sinecurists, that their real deterioration has begun, and that 
their “big, manly voice, turned again to a childish treble, pipes and 
whistles in its sound,” By idleness, self-seeking, and extravagance, 
they have run counter to the three great forces of civilization —love, 
labour and economy—and cannot escape defeat. Punishment has 
already commenced in the form of spiritual atrophy and consequent 
materialization. One form of this atrophy is that inability to receive 
new ideas of which Matthew Arnold accuses them, and which Par- 
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liamentary reports certainly do little to disprove. Those who toil 
not, neither spin, may be arrayed like Solomon in all his glory, but 
it is a glory as fatal to the higher life as was the poisoned 
robe of Deinira to Hercules. Human nature grows by what it feeds 
upon, and if the material side be overfed it will expand at the 
expense of the spiritual. And their picture of barbaric display is 
baneful from its very brilliance, spoiling the national eye for the true 
colouring of a sober and industrious life. One talent they still 
possess, but this their pride of caste would bury in a napkin. The 
stately homes of England are the strongholds of civility, and have 
garnered for us traditions of good manners, “the fruit of loyal 
natures and of noble minds,” which a busy world might have kicked 
aside to rot. But le défaut de la qualité is what they teach their 
pupils. Kase in the presence of upstarts becomes contemptuous, 
dignity stiffens to disdain, impassivity replaces self-control, and this 
quite naturally, for nothing so sets the teeth on edge as discordant 
social tone, and the first impulse is to avoid it. Yet, by refusing 
the sacrifice, the aristocracy but give to Time one more excuse for 
issuing the fatal order: ‘‘Cut them down, why cumber they the 
ground?” Howells, in one of his novels, says: ‘It is certain that 
our manners and customs go for more in life than our qualities. The 
price that we pay for civilization is the fine but impassable differentia- 
tion of these. Perhaps we pay too much, but it will not be possible 
to persuade those who have the balance in their favour that this is 
80.” This may be true, but if they are not persuaded the difference: 
may soon not be for but against them. Manners and qualities can- 
not long be divorced. Manners may indeed be stolen from the 
wearers who have moulded them, and be worn as a mask for a time ; 
but the features of the thief must in the end show through and 
impart their own depraved impression. 

But while deploring the enormous surplus wealth of this class as 
baneful to themselves and others, all that is really refined and elevat- 
ing in their environment we would retain, and this could not be done 
were their wealth reduced below a certain point. The ‘‘three acres 
and a cow ” system might keep the nation alive, but hardly in such 
life as would be worth living. We have got to a stage when a 
primitive environment would mean retrogression. 'Tennysons and 
Brownings are not the product of three acres, nor Darwins of one 
cow ; but we doubt whether our country would have produced one 
great mind the less had Lord Clanricarde’s 50,000 Irish acres beer 
decimated three times over, or had it been the custom to ostrakise, 
as dangerous to the State, every merchant who became a millionaire. 
In inveighing against idleness, moreover, we did not condemn leisure, 
nor deny that to not a few of those who are fortunate enough to 
possess it, it means the highest and most generous work. 

That leisure is not only helpful but necessary to development we 
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learn on turning to the middle class. The vulgarity associated with 
this class results far less than Matthew Arnold supposes from the 
gulf between it and the aristocracy. The want of fusion certainly 
accounts for much, and it is natural that, shut off from the lessons 
of breeding, and seeking to mimic only the material display of their 
aristocratic model, British Philistines miss the redeeming atmo- 
sphere of refinement and achieve that caricature which we call vul- 
garity ; but the cause lies deeper in the false ideals fostered by their 
habits of life. It is not in labour that they fail; they are a working 
class, true to the traditions of a laborious past: in the monotony and 
excess of labour lurks the vulgarizing leaven. Often only one set of 
faculties is used, and that seldom the highest. Their education con- 
fines itself too much to Butter brod Wissenschaften—bread-and-butter 
knowledge—which, although in accordance with the Latin proverb, 
Primo vivere, deinde philosophari, it should be enough to ensure easy 
self-support, ought not to engross time to the exclusion of culture. 
True labour is other than they interpret it, and ought particularly to 
concern itself with the doing, knowing, and understanding of art, 
science, and philosopky. When these are neglected, the view becomes 
so narrowed that objects lose perspective, and money, the means of 
life, is mistaken for happiness; the end. The only remedy for this 
seems to be, as Mr. Goschen lately pointed out in his Aberdeen 
rectorial address, in a longer and more liberal education ; and if such 
education gives men a distaste for the daily nine hours of an office 
stool, so much the better. They may win less wealth, but what they 
have will yield fruit more abundantly. 

Narrowing work by teaching patience may be good as a tonic, but 
it is not fit for the whole food of life Of all callings, perhaps, those 
are the worst which exact constant attention and little thought. 
Dog-in-the-manger-like, unable to employ the mind themselves, they 
let nothing else do it. The cobbler may poetize above his shoe, and 
the hind court the Muses at his plough, but the “entries” of the 
clerk admit of no such rivalry, and keep a dozen faculties on the 
premises to do the work of one. Some middle-class occupations, 
on the other hand, though they leave even a smaller margin of 
leisure, cultivate from their nature a set of faculties which are an 
end in themselves. The conditions which result in our broad-browed 
scientists and professional men cannot be very unhealthy, but even 
here the sons of commercial sires are narrowing success to mean 
money, and, through lack of time, are neglecting the culture needful 
for development. Every calling seems to sin in engrossing too much 
of the day. All work and no play makes the middle-class Jack a 
very dull boy ; with mahogany sideboards his desire is satisfied, and 
in the wine-cellar his wishes cease ; he may have gained the whole 
world, but has he not lost his own soul ? 

And the play, when there is any, is apt to be as material as the 
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work which it follows. In the case of young men, the physical 
energy left is largely devoted to the ball-room, and this is an excel- 
lent safety-valve. But when the bloom of enchantment has faded, 
and tender speeches become a tale considerably more than twice 
told, and time bears the once enthusiastic dancer to the doorway and 
the supper-room, would it not have been well to cultivate some little 
taste or faculty which might have mitigated the dreariness of the 
‘‘settling down,” now resorted to as a pis-aller—some resource to 
lighten the sentence of lifelong ennui, if not for himself, at least for 
his companion in misfortune, and to stave off the evil days which are 
sure to come, when, as a gouty Conservative, he shall say: ‘‘ I have 
no pleasure in them.” 

To the third and lowest class we now turn, perhaps, with idyllic 
prepossessions, for the humble joys of the poor man are much dwelt 
upon—by the rich. But the harsh reality at once asserts itself. The 
overwork which we found as an evil in the middle class descends 
through the masses on an intensifying scale until we reach a level at 
which the whole creation groaneth and travaileth, and indeed almost 
ceases to be human. ‘The word of fate to the working-man is too 
often 

“ Dans le sueur de ton front 
Tu gagneras ta pauvre vie, 


Aprés long travail et usage 
Voila la mort qui te convie.” 


Where the conditions are those of brute life, war for the bare neces- 
sities, a brute organism results. When hunger comes in at the door 
more than love flies out at the window. As erst, from Pandora’s 
box, blessing after blessing of the gods takes wing, until the lid is 
shut at last, not on hope, but on despair. Whoever knows the slums 
knows the hang-dog dejection, the asinine folly, the wolfish famine 
that haunt them, ‘The area of depression grows as we survey it. 
Each day brings its complement of new lives, born surely to a temp- 
tation greater than ever was Job’s to ‘‘curse God and die.” The 
fault is their own, as every one knows, or as every one says. If 
population will continually outrun the means of subsistence, the pinch 
must come somewhere. But not until there is some degree of equality 
will people see for themselves where over-population begins. With 
the enormous surplus of the rich before their eyes the poor will be 
hard to convince but that there is enough and to spare for all, could 
it only be reached. 

If we admit then that the inequality of environment which deter- 
mines class distinctions does not result in the best of all possible 
worlds—is hurtful to the rich, hideous for the poor, and hampering 
to the development of the mass of men who, in order to attain 
to the material goal of the rich, take upon them of their own free 
will that yoke of excessive labour which is the curse of the poor 
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—our desire must surely be to help on the work of equalization by 
all legitimate means. We cannot ignore class distinctions as long as 
they are real. Social barter of thought and affection is difficult for 
people with different rates of exchange. Not equality, but inequality 
is monotonous. We have only to ask whose society charms us most, 
to acknowledge that similarity of environment, of education, and of 
interest is what lends variety to intercourse. Unlike traditions 
have taught unlike tongues, and the social instinct will always 
attract us to those who best understand what we say. 

Equality of environment does not, of course, mean sameness, but 
that all shall be in conditions equally favourable to growth. The 
greater the scope for development, the greater the differentiation. 
Given two Cabinet Ministers and two colliers, and the chances are 
that the former will differ from one another more than the latter. 
A George Eliot and a Charlotte Bronté are more unlike than their 
respective housemaids. The flora of lands where sun and soil are 
kind is more varied than in regions of rock and snow. Each class 
finds the other a weariness, because of the centripetal tendency of 
each towards a local centre. The printing-press and the steam- 
engine have done much to widen these; education improved and 
diffused will do more ; and true and generous feeling will do most of 
all, by urging us to strive after gentleness, justice, love, and sym- 
pathy, and the many touches of Nature that make the whole world 
kin, and show each to the other enclosed in one vast circle by the 
bounding line of a common destiny. When the stream of life has 
shrunk to the shallows of routine, such distinctions may affect its 
course, but when, with some noble purpose, it is flowing deep and 
strong, are they not borne away? When sorrow tears from life the 
mask of daily custom, and we behold ourselves all alike sad seekers 
after light among the shadows, does not soul cling to soul irre- 
spective of the garb of circumstance? Sympathy, like mercy, 
blesses him that gives and him that takes. Where the difference 
is in our favour, it is better to ignore than to accentuate it. Nothing 
worth having is lost in the sharing. Some manners there are 
which evil communications cannot corrupt. These we ought to try 
for and teach. And always it should be our task to preserve what 
is best in civilization until every one can reach it; to aim earnestly 
at true ideals of life, and, by means of example, pulpit, school, and 
college, sow them broadcast through the land; and when others 
use copper to give of our silver until the pure gold of perfection 
passes current everywhere. 





MR. SYDNEY BUXTON’S “FINANCE 
AND POLITICS.” 


THis work is an extremely valuable addition to the literature of 
British fiscal and financial history, and will doubtless be welcomed 
by students of these subjects as a book of reference, in which a vast 
amount of interesting matter is presented in a lively and entertain- 
ing style. It is unfortunate for Mr. Buxton that he should have 
been anticipated to some extent by Mr. Stephen Dowell, whose 
History of Taxation and Taxes has appeared since Mr. Buxton took 
up the subject, and has established itself as the best modern work on 
British fiscal history. Asa record of taxes imposed and repealed, 
Mr. Buxton’s book simply repeats, in a reliable and straightforward 
fashion the information which Mr. Dowell had already given us; but 
the work before us is something more than this, showing, as it does, 
the causes of each expansion and contraction of the national expen- 
diture, and the means by which the revenue was adjusted thereto. 
It also contains chapters, such as that in which the history of the 
National Debt is traced, which are extremely useful appendices to 
the fiscal matter to which Mr. Dowell chiefly devoted his attention. 
Having thus gathered together a mass of valuable matter, and 
possessing the ability to present it in a clear and interesting shape, 
the author has made a deplorable mistake by mixing up with it (con- 
trary to his first intention) a quantity of other matter relating to 
politics, which possesses no enduring value for the student of finance, 
but which involves him in the necessity of searching through con- 
siderable quantities of chaff for the hidden grain. The introduction 
of political questions which are still, or have recently been, the 
subject of heated controversy, cannot fail, moreover, to prejudice the 
reception of those portions of the work which possess a permanent 
value. Contrary to the opinion expressed in the Preface of Mr, 
Buxton’s book, we hold that there is no necessary connection between 
such matters as Parliamentary Reform, the Eastern Question, and 
the Irish Question, and the financial history of the last hundred 
years, and we shall probably not be far wrong in assuming that the 
author, in introducing such subjects, yielded to the temptation to hit 
off a smart personal allusion, or a piquant description of a political 
transaction, as the opportunity presented itself, and perhaps also to a 


1 Finance and Politics: an Historical Study. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. London: 
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desire to relieve the comparative dryness which must inevitably 
characterize a work on finance. It must be said that Mr. Buxton’s 
excursions into the world of general politics are usually distinguished 
by great fairness and impartiality, the measures and men of both 
great parties being brought under the fire of a slightly sarcastic 
humour in a manner commendably free from obvious predilection and 
party bias. The raciness which makes them such entertaining read- 
ing is, moreover, usually in good taste and free from offence. But 
these merits do not suffice to atone for the fundamental error of 
mixing up such highly contestible matter with the materials for his 
financial history. One other fault must be noticed as seriously 
impairing the value of the work—viz., the scrappy and disconnected 
manner in which the matter relating to particular branches of the 
subject is distributed through the book. Taking as an illustration 
the history of the income-tax, we find that, in addition to the 
necessary references to the events of each stage in their chronological 
order, the author gives us an historical review of the tax, which 
would be both interesting and instructive were it given complete in 
a single chapter. But instead of devoting a special chapter to it 
the march of events is stopped, in no less than six different places, 
in order that a section of the review may be given in each. The 
difficulty of reconciling the claims to continuity of treatment, which 
arise on the one hand from the narrative and on the other hand 
from the principal subjects, is no doubt almost insurmountable in 
a case of this kind, but the solution attempted in the work under 
review is even more unfortunate than that of Mr. Dowell, who 
entirely re-wrote his History of Taxation in separate special chapters, 
and virtually made two books of it. 

Turning from the form to the matter, or rather to that portion of 
the matter which possesses a real and permanent value, we find 
that Mr. Buxton begins his history at the period of Pitt’s accession 
to the positions of Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1783, and in the firet volume brings us down to the year 1866, 
the second volume being taken up with the subsequent twenty years. 
The most ardent Tory can hardly fail to be gratified to find at the 
outset a most ample recognition of the claims of Pitt to the title of 
a great financier. Indeed, we cannot help thinking the praise some- 
what overdone. Whilst posterity will undoubtedly continue increas- 
ingly to admire the courage with which Pitt, when he realized 
the gravity of the struggle in which the country had become 
involved in 1793, strove to meet the expenses of the war out of 
current revenue, and thus to avoid, as far as possible, the burdening of 
future generations, his failures and mistakes in several most. import- 
ant respects will probably also become more conspicuous. Chief 
amongst these must be reckoned the issue of his loans at ruinous 
discounts instead of at higher rates of interest. Mr. Buxton himself 
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tells us that, at the time of Pitt’s accession, the total capital value of 
the National Debt was 273 millions, and he goes on to say that, 
although “ slightly reduced in the next ten years of peace, the debt, 
on the breaking out of the Great War, at once made enormous 
strides; and Pitt’s plan of raising the major part of his loans in 
3 per cent. stock, issued at an enormous discount, instead of in 
4 or 5 per cent. stock, tended still more rapidly to augment the 
capital of the debt.” He quotes Mr. Chisholm’s statement that, 
“ Between 1795 and 1816 some 911 millions of capital stock was 
created, for which but 590 millions sterling was received.” Most of 
this stock has been, or will be, redeemed at or only slightly below 
par, and it is altogether beside the mark to attempt to minimize the 
force of this stupendous fact by the reflection that, as the debt is 
chiefly held at home, the loss of the taxpayer is ‘the gain of the 
British fundholder. Unfortunately, the bulk of British taxes are 
paid by individuals who possess no property in the British funds, 
and no satisfactory reason has yet appeared for Pitt’s preference for 
low-priced stocks. The perpetuation of the land-tax at the valua- 
tion of William III.’s reign (which still bars the way of reform on 
a new valuation), the institution of a sinking fund, which Mr. Buxton 
describes as ‘‘ merely one prolonged imposture,” and the failure of 
all the taxes devised and imposed during the first ten years of his 
tenure of office, are additional proofs that, great man as he un- 
doubtedly was, Pitt was not first and foremost a financial genius. It 
is a fact, not without significance in these days, that the only 
examples of taxes at progressive rates which the history of British 
taxation has to show are those devised by, and adopted at, the instance 
of Mr. Pitt, and that the progressive rates were abolished in 1853 
by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Pitt, in the hour of need, devised a clumsy 
form of income-tax, which was improved upon by his successors, and 
which proved, in a fiscal sense, the salvation of the country. Mr. 
Buxton pertinently contrasts the willingness of our forefathers, sixty 
or seventy years ago, to bear an annual debt charge which was as 
heavy, in proportion to their means, as 100 millions would be in 
proportion to ours, with the sacrifice, scarcely more than one-fourth 
as heavy, now borne by the nation for the same purposes, and points 
sarcastically to the recent tampering with the Sinking Fund as an 
illustration of modern financial retrogression. Pitt was a fiscal 
reformer in a dark age, when as yet the teachings of Adam Smith 
were mere cryings in the wilderness; but in this capacity he was 
afterwards eclipsed })y Huskisson, Peel, and Gladstone. Of these 
three it may perhaps be said of the first that had not death laid an 
untimely hand upon him, he would have anticipated many of the 
reforms effected by the second; whilst the latter, but for the same 
cause, would no doubt have effected much that was eventually accom- 
plished by his brilliant lieutenant, the last of the trio. 
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With the generous eulogy of Peel pronounced by Mr. Buxton we 
have no fault to find. Taking into account his circumstances and 
opportunities, the financial record of Peel appears to us the most 
brilliant, and yet the most solid, ever achieved by any British 
Minister. As in the previous case of Pitt, and subsequently in that 
of Gladstone, Peel’s greatest triumphs were secured by means of the 
income-tax, without which, indeed, he would have been powerless to 
accomplish any extensive reforms. By its means he was enabled 
to repeal the duties on 605 articles previously subject to the customs 
tariff, and to reduce the rates of most of those that remained, thus 
freeing at once the food and clothing of the people, and the industries 
and commerce by which they were employed. Peel’s courage in 
reimposing the income-tax (after an interval of twenty-seven 
years) in time of peace, and for the purposes of fiscal reform, is as 
conspicuous and admirable as in the subsequent case of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, with which his name is more frequently associated. 
The whole of his fiscal and financial measures have stood the test of 
time and experience, and have long since stamped their author as 
the wisest and greatest of Finance Ministers in this or perhaps any 
other country. 

Mr. Gladstone’s financial career, although an exceptionally brilliant 
one, has not been as uniformly successful as that of Peel. He has 
done almost all that was left undone by the latter in the way of fiscal 
reform, and the earlier portion of his work was especially distinguished 
by the courage which is so essential a quality in a Finance Minister. 
His clearance of the customs tariff has reduced the number of import 
duties until they can be counted on the fingers, and his conversion of 
the malt-tax into a beer-duty remedied one of the greatest fiscal 
blunders of the century—viz., the abolition of the old beer-duty by 
the Wellington Administration in 1830. His failure to convert the 
debt in 1853, and to pay off debt more largely in 1860 and subse- 
quently, will, however, stamp his treatment of the debt as ineffective, 
especially if he is held to be partly responsible for the failure of Mr. 
Lowe to utilize the splendid opportunity enjoyed by the Administra- 
tion of 1868. No doubt the automatic application of the large 
realized surpluses of that period to debt reduction did something in 
this direction, but, as Mr. Buxton most forcibly points out, this 
yields the Finance Minister no credit, and is totally inadequate for 
the discharge of our obligations in this most important matter. Mr. 
Gladstone’s enormous over-estimate of the yield of the succession- 
duty, when first imposed by him in 1853, was not of great importance, 
but his proposals for the abolition of the income-tax were, in our 
opinion, calculated to do much mischief, and were proposals for a 
movement of a retrograde character, which it is fortunate were not 
adopted. No part of Mr. Buxton’s book is less satisfactory than his 
handling of the income-tax question. Whilst perceiving the great 
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part this fiscal engine has played in past financial crises, and recog- 
nizing the necessity for its retention as a mainstay of the revenue, he 
fails to appreciate the proper position and function of the tax, and 
to understand the causes both of its weakness and of its strength asa 
permanent impost. The true function of the income-tax is the 
provision of extra funds in time of war, or for purposes of special 
importance, such as the tariff reforms undertaken in 1842 and 1853. 
But because the tax is primarily a war-tax, it by no means follows 
that it should be abolished at the close of each war, and the 
machinery scattered and destroyed. On the contrary, this special 
character and use make it doubly necessary that the tax should be 
maintained at a low rate in time of peace, in order that everything 
may be in readiness for the emergency when it arises. Whilst Mr. 
Gladstone erred in proposing abolition, his successors have erred in 
the opposite direction by maintaining the tax at an excessively high 
rate, a course almost equally destructive of its utility for the primary 
purpose of its existence. Nothing can be more obvious than that the 
imposition of each extra penny levied for other purposes reduces the 
margin of possible expansion in time of war, and may, therefore, be 
described as a suicidal and unpatriotic course of action. It may be 
asked why should the income-tax be especially depended upon for 
great emergencies, and the answer is that no other tax can be as 
readily adjusted to provide for the necessities of the nation on great 
occasions, and that experience has demonstrated its enormous supe- 
riority over every other tax for such a purpose. No other tax 
possesses equal expansiveness, or equal freedom from liability to cause 
dislocation to trade when expanded ; whilst none can be as quickly 
and easily made to respond to the call of necessity. There are other 
reasons for a low rate in time of peace, which have been frequently 
used, and quite properly, as reasons for the total repeal of the tax. 
The income-tax will always be unpopular, and no remedy can ever be 
devised for the evils specially attaching to Schedule D. Mr. Buxton’s 
suggestion to make public the individual returns of income as a check 
on evasion is unworthy of consideration. The tax could not exist in 
such a shape a single year. His other proposal, for the adoption of a 
graduated income-tax with progressive rates, is not only visionary, but 
economically unsound. The income-tax has existed for so long a time 
very largely in consequence of the radical alteration of its machinery 
effected in 1803, since which date no one has been asked for a 
complete return of income and property of all kinds (except when 
total or partial exemption was claimed), incomes from property and 
investments having been taxed, as far as possible, at the fountain 
head. Unless, therefore, the chief element in mitigating hostility is 
to be eliminated, and the abandoned plan of requiring full returns 
(which no earthly power could prevent becoming instruments of fraud 
and demoralization) from every taxpayer be reverted to, no basis for 
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a graduated income-tax can be found or created. Such a tax, if 
devised, would be a most odious tax on energy, success, and thrift ; 
and the principle on which it would rest is one that has been 
denounced by the greatest political economists as vicious and un- 
sound. Whilst some improvements in the machinery of the tax are 
undoubtedly required, and will in time be effected, the chief ob- 
jections to the impost are such as arise from ineradicable essential 
defects in its nature. These will be tolerated for great occasions, 
and for the accomplishment of great ends, but to use the income- 
tax on trivial occasions and for commonplace purposes is a parallel 
absurdity to the use of the steam-hammer to crack nuts. 

Mr. Buxton’s notes, if somewhat too copious, are extremely useful 
as an index of authorities, and the Index and Appendices which 
complete the book will greatly facilitate both the researches of the 
student and the particular references of the man of action in financial 
affairs. 





SIR HENRY VANE. 


THE great civil struggle of the seventeenth century, which may be 
most comprehensively designated by the now familiar name of the 
Puritan Revolution, is one of those portions of English history about 
which opinions may be said to be still more or less fluctuating. 

It is not altogether creditable to the general body of intelligent 
Englishmen that this should be the case. A nation that has enjoyed 
the blessing of being able to retain and enlarge its ancient liberties 
when nearly every other country in Europe was falling a prey to 
despotism, surely owes a great debt of gratitude to the memory of 
the men who fought and bled for its freedom. It calls for just 
indignation when we find people in England in this nineteenth 
century, in the possession of all the privileges of our free Constitution, 
doing their utmost to hold up to scorn and obloquy the noble heroes 
to whom they owe that they have a country worth calling their own. 

And yet it is undeniable that there is a tendency in the present 
day to disparage the champions of the popular cause in the Long 
Parliament, and that it is even on the increase. Though all real 
historians are on the side of right and liberty in the contest, 
yet there are numerous writers of a semi-historical character 
who exert all their abilities to disparage the Puritan party and 
glorify the adherents of Charles I. The great authority on the 
whole period, whose volumes rank among the foremost historical 
works of any age (Mr. Gardiner), regards himself as maintaining an 
almost single-handed battle against the hosts of ignorance and error. 
“‘ Few,” he writes in the preface to one of his later volumes, “are 
now to be found to say a good word for the Puritans.” He probably 
takes too gloomy a view, for certainly his own judgment will far 
outweigh that of all writers of the type of ,the modern anti-Puritan 
school put together. It is certain, however, that in many quarters 
there does exist such a disposition to favour the wrong cause in the 
great struggle for English liberty, and the strength of this evil 
notion could not be better exemplified than in the success of Mr. 
Shorthouse’s romance of John Inglesant. There can be little doubt 
that this work has had a very mischievous influence in determining 
the sympathies of its readers with the side of tyranny and wrong. 

The majority of those who are fascinated with Mr. Shorthouse’s 
style will no doubt accept without inquiry all his sneers and calum- 
nies against the Puritan leaders, and few, it is to be feared, will be 
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led to correct their impressions by turning to any historical work of 
a more solid and serious character. All real students, however, and 
all who value their country’s hard-won freedom, will rejoice at any 
addition to our knowledge of the men who stood up for the right 
in this momentous strife, and certainly since the appearance of Mr. 
Gardiner’s last volume no work of greater interest and importance 
has appeared than the recent biography of the younger Sir Henry 
Vane, by Professor Hosmer, of St. Louis.! 

The figure of Vane is undoubtedly one of the most interesting of 
the great men of the epoch. A sincere and uncompromising Repub- 
lican, whose honesty cannot be questioned, even by those who still 
regard Cromwell as a hypocrite—an advocate of complete freedom 
in religious as well as civil matters, and a theologian whose views on 
many points strikingly anticipate those of the modern Broad Church 
school—his life well deserves the exhaustive study which kis 
American biographer has devoted to it. 

Professor Hosmer wisely passes over lightly the early years of 
Vane’s life, and does not inflict on us any tedious researches into the 
antiquities of his family, but commences his detailed narrative with 
his brief visit to New England in 1635. The two years’ sojourn of 
Vane in the infant commonwealth of Massachusetts and his tenure 
of the office of its Governor for one year are points naturally interest- 
ing to an American, but are not of very great importance in a general 
survey of his life. This period was chiefly taken up with a bitter 
theological controversy, associated with the name of Mrs. Ann 
Hutchinson, a religious enthusiast, whom the official representatives 
of New England Puritanism wished to silence as a heretic, but one 
who found a champion in the new Governor. 

The chief feature of interest in this controversy is that we see 
Vane already taking up the position of an advocate of religious 
toleration, and denying it to be the duty of the civil magistrate to 
repress erroneous opinions. It was at this time that he made the 
acquaintance of a kindred spirit in Roger Williams, the founder of 
Rhode Island, the first colony established on the basis of absolute 
religious liberty. Vane’s course of action in this matter was, however, 
by no means acceptable to the majority of the rigid Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts, and led to his rejection at the expiration of his term of office, 
an event soon followed by his return to England in 1637, In 1640 
he was elected a member of the Long Parliament, and his career as 
an English statesman had now fairly begun. He first rose into 
prominence in connection with the trial of Strafford, when he 
produced a copy of notes taken by his father at the Privy Council, 
which proved that Strafford had advised the king to bring over the 


1 Young Sir Harry Vane. By Professor James K. Hosmer, of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. ; Author of The Life of Adams, in “ The American States- 
men Series.” London: Sampson Low &Co. 1888. 
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Irish army to put down resistance in England. His conduct in 
this affair has often been branded as a dishonourable betrayal of 
confidence, but he might have pleaded in his defence reasons of 
considerable weight. He, like all the leaders of the patriotic party 
in Parliament, was with good reason convinced that there was a 
deep-laid plot against the liberties of the country, and he might 
contend that delicate scruples were out of place when there was an 
opportunity of revealing and defeating such a design. It is not 
generally considered that William the Silent deserves great blame 
for his bribing the clerks of Philip II. to betray their master’s 
confidence, that he might gain full information of the tyrant’s 
schemes against the freedom of the Netherlands, and Vane’s pro- 
ceeding was hardly so questionable, for he merely accidentally dis- 
covered the notes among some papers which his father had given him 
permission to look over. Whatever opinion strict moralists may form 
of Vane’s action in this case, it is certain that it raised him in the 
opinion of the Parliamentary leaders, who regarded him as having 
done an important service to their cause. He now began to take a 
leading part in the proceedings of the Commons, and always on the 
side of the party of sweeping reform in Church and State. For this 
let his memory be held in honour by all good Radicals. If the ideas 
of the “root and branch” men, as the extreme reformers of that 
day were called, had been realized, we should not have so many 
abuses still to battle against in our own time, One good piece of 
work they achieved, which was unfortunately only temporary, and 
remains to be done over again—the exclusion of the bishops from 
the House of Lords. 

When political discussion gave place to the strife of arms Vane 
retired for a time somewhat into the background, as he had neither 
the qualities nor the disposition of a soldier, and, unlike most 
of his prominent associates, never held any military command. 
Towards the close of 1643, however, he gained even greater dis- 
tinction than he had ever enjoyed before by being appointed one 
of the Commissioners in the negotiations between the English and 
Scotch Parliaments, which led to the signing of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and the engaging of Scotland in the war against the 
king. This treaty was largely Vane’s work, and he was afterwards 
loudly charged by the Scotch Presbyterian party and their English 
allies with having acted with duplicity in leaving it to be supposed 
that England would adopt the Scottish form of Church government, 
while in reality he was determined to resist any attempt to establish 
the Presbyterian system. This charge, however, as Professor Hosmer 
clearly shows, is without foundation. The words of the Covenant 
contained no clause which could be construed as binding England 
to follow the Scotch pattern, but merely provided for ‘the reforma- 
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tion of religion in the Church of England according to the Word of 
God and the example of the best reformed Churches;” and Vane 
himself at the close of his life solemnly denied the accusation of 
double-dealing in the affair, 

The alliance between England and Scotland led to the manage- 
ment of the war being entrusted to a committee of both kingdoms, 
of which Vane was a prominent member. He was also one of the 
leading members by whose exertions the Self-denying Ordinance was 
carried—an ordinance which excluded members of Parliament from 
military command, and provided for the new modelling of the army. 
‘The decisive battle of Naseby, the surrender of the king to the 
Scots, and by the Scots to the Parliament, followed in rapid 
succession. 

Differences now began to rise between the majority of the 
Parliament and the army. ‘The former desired to establish the 
Presbyterian system in England without any toleration to other 
sects, and did not wish for much alteration in the forms of the 
Constitution. The army, however, in which the Independents were 
the prevailing party, strongly demanded liberty of conscience, and 
wished for a reform in the constitution of Parliament on a popular 
basis. Vane’s sympathies were decidedly with the latter, though 
with his strict constitutional views he did not entirely approve 
the steps taken by the army to put pressure on the Parliament. 
He was not in the inner counsels of the army leaders, and certainly 
was not privy to the seizure of the king by Joyce in July 1647, or 
the subsequent exclusion of the Presbyterian leaders from the House 
of Commons. Nevertheless, he afterwards took a prominent part 
in the efforts made by Cromwell and Ireton for a settlement, and 
decidedly approved of their programme as contained in the pro- 
posals which they submitted to the king. These proposals were 
fair and reasonable, and deserve attentive study. None of those 
writers who delight to paint Charles I. as a suffering martyr 
in the hands of violent and brutal foes ever tell their readers 
what very favourable terms were offered him by these men when 
they first had him in their power. The king was to be restored to 
his authority, and the episcopal worship was even allowed to be estab- 
lished again, provided that there should be complete toleration for 
all Protestant sects. The command of the militia was to remain in 
the hands of Parliament for five years, an obviously necessary pre- 
caution ; and there was to be a general amnesty for all acts committed 
during the civil war, modified only by the reasonable condition that 
no public office should be held for five years by any who had borne 
arms against the Parliament. It was also provided that the con- 
stituency of the House of Commons should be enlarged, and that 
there should be elections every two or three years. 
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If any fault could be found with these proposals, it would be that 
they conceded too much power to a king who had already given: 
ample proof that he could not be trusted, and yet Charles I. refused 
to listen to them. This refusal in itself would have amply justifie? 
the Parliament in proceeding to his deposition, and even in imprison- 
ing him as long as he could be dangerous ; but his subsequent conduct; 
was far worse than this, and was such as, in point of strict justice, 
fully vindicated the extreme measures afterwards adopted towards: 
him, whatever may be thought of their expediency. 

' After his flight to the Isle of Wight, he set himself deliberately 
to concoct measures for involving the country in blood a second 
time. He gained over the Scots by promising to establish Presby- 
terianism in England, and secretly nogotiated a treaty with them by 
which they were to send an army into England to re-establish him on 
the throne. These intrigues led to the second civil war in 1648, 
when Royalist risings broke out in all parts of the country in anti- 
cipation of the Scotch invasion. The cause of liberty had hardly 
ever been in greater peril than at this moment, for a considerable 
section of the Presbyterians in the Commons sympathized with the 
Scots and their allies, and did their best to hamper the operations 
of the army against them; but the genius of Cromwell triumphed 
over open and secret foes alike. The crushing overthrow of the 
Scotch army at Preston put an end to the war much more 
quickly than the Presbyterians in the Parliament liked. They 
even showed themselves ready to sacrifice the fruits of victory by 
entering again into negotiations with the king. Vane, though he 
was entirely opposed to such a step, allowed himself to be appointed’ 
one of the Parliamentary commissioners for the treaty, in the hope 
that he might be able to defeat the suicidal policy of the Presbyteriar 
majority. His fellow-commissioners, however, were willing to agree 
to the terms which the king offered on the basis of the establishment 
of Presbyterianism for a certain number of years. Vane spoke 
strongly in Parliament against the acceptance of this proposal, but 
the majority were against him, and resolved to accept the king's 
reply as an adequate basis for peace. 

The question now was, what was the army todo? ‘The scheme 
adopted by the Parliament was infinitely inferior in comprehensive- 
ness and liberality to their own proposals, as it. contained no provision 
whatever for liberty of conscience or the reform of the representation. 
Even if the king were sincere in his promises it would be a poor 
result of all the years of strife merely to exchange an Episcopal 
tyranny for a Presbyterian one ; and could any one trust Charles after 
all the accumulated proofs of his duplicity? We know, in fact, from 
his private letters, that his object was to get the Presbyterians and 
Independents to exterminate each other, that he might be king again 
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—a truly pious and saintly wish, which may be recommended to the 
consideration of those who still venerate the “ royal martyr.” 

There is every reason to believe that if the treaty with the king 
had been allowed to come into force, the Presbyterians would have 
met the reward of their folly in finding themselves as completely 
betrayed as they afterwards were at the Restoration. The army, how- 
ever, were determined that this should not happen, and took prompt 
action. The day after the Commons had agreed to the treaty, the famous 
“ Pride’s Purge” was accomplished, when the Presbyterian members 
were excluded from their seats by the regiments under the command of 
Colonel Pride, acting under the orders of Ireton. Vane strongly dis- 
approved of this measure, though he had strenuously resisted the policy 
-of the excluded Presbyterian majority, and for some time, including the 
whole period of the king’s trial, absented himself from the sittings of 
the Rump, as the remnant of the Commons now began to be called. 
Many Liberals and Radicals of our own day will sympathize with 
Vane’s feelings, and will be inclined to contend that nothing could 
justify the expulsion of popular representatives by military violence. 
Jt must be remembered, however, that the army which accom- 
plished “ Pride’s Purge” was a body of an entirely exceptional 
character, and bore not the least resemblance to the hireling troops 
which enabled Napoleon III. to subvert the liberties of France. 
“We are not,” the soldiers declared with truth in the manifesto 
they issued in defence of their conduct, “a mercenary army hired 
to serve any arbitrary power in the State, but called forth by the 
several declarations of Parliament to the defence of our own and the 
people’s just rights and liberties.” These liberties they believed, and 
with good reason, were placed in deadly peril by the action of the 
majority in the Parliament, and they thought themselves justified in 
taking forcible measures to save the country from this danger and 
the members from the consequences of their own conduct. It is 
interesting, however, to know that it was not without grave searchings 
of heart that the army arrived at the conclusion that it was their 
duty to assume the position of dictators over the civil government ; 
-and every one who wants to have an authentic account of the motives 
that influenced them should turn to the record of a meeting of 
officers and private soldiers held on the outbreak of the second civil 
war. This narrative, which Professor Hosmer has wisely transferred 
to his pages in its entirety, is from the pen of an eye-witness, 
‘and he says: .‘‘ Some of us” (the soldiers) ‘considered it a duty to 
lay down our arms, to quit our stations, and put ourselves into the 
capacities of private men, since what we had done and what was yet 
in our hearts to do, tending as we judged to the good of these poor 
nations, was not accepted by them. Some also even encouraged 
themselves and us to such a thing by urging for such a practice the 
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example of our Lord Jesus, who when He had borne an eminent 
testimony to the pleasure of His Father in an active way, ended it 
at last by His sufferings, which was presented to us as our pattern 
for imitation.” No one surely can be entitled to pronounce on the 
character of these men without having read their own words, and yet 
it is almost inconceivable that a writer like Mr. Shorthouse could, 
after perusing this narrative, have described Cromwell and the 
army leaders as murdering Charles I. out of purely selfish motives. 
If ever there was sincere religious enthusiasm in the world we have 
it here. The account is too long for any detailed quotation, but it 
goes on to say that, after several days of praying and mutual exhor-. 
tation, the officers and men unanimously arrived at the conclusion 
“that it was our duty to go out and fight against these potent 
enemies, which that year appeared in all places against us;” and 
further, “ that it was our duty, if ever the Lord brought us back again 
in peace, to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to account for the 
blood he had shed and mischief he had done to the utmost against 
the Lord’s cause and people in these poor nations.” 

No unbiassed mind can possibly come to any other conclusion than 
that these men were sincere in what they said, and merely executed 
what they felt to be a solemn duty in passing judgment on Charles I. 
It must also be admitted that there was but too much reason for 
the epithets applied to the king, and that he had done much to 
deserve them by his action in rejecting the fair and liberal offers of 
the army chiefs, and inflicting a second time on the country the 
horrors of civil war. In point of strict justice his sentence was 
certainly merited, if capital punishment ought to be ever inflicted at 
all; the expediency of the act, and of the way in which it was accom- 
plished, is a question which it would take too much space to discuss 
here. 

Vane, as we have said, took no part in any of the proceedings con- 
nected with the king's trial, but after the Commonwealth had been 
proclaimed it was felt by all the Republican leaders that he was a man 
who could not be spared, and he was persuaded to accept a seat on 
the Council of State, which formed the new Executive Government. 
What judgment shall we form of this period in our annals? Mr. 
Shorthouse, who assures us that he has expressed no opinion in 
his romance which he would not “equally have set down in an 
historical or a controversial work,” describes it as a disgraceful epoch, 
in which “ the flower of England on either side was beneath the turf 
or beyond the sea.” If this statement is seriously meant, it is an 
outrageous libel on some of the greatest men England has ever pro- 
duced. Leaving out the name of any one to whom selfish or dishonest 
motives can possibly be ascribed, three of the most prominent of 
the leaders of the Commonwealth were Vane, Milton, and - Blake. 
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Against the stainless honour of these men what word can be alleged ? 
and who, if they did not, deserved to be styled ‘‘the flower of 
England?” Who is there among the crew of intriguers and assassins 
that surrounded the Stuart Pretender ‘‘ beyond the seas” that was 
worthy even to unloose the latchet of their shoes ? 

Even those, however, who have rather more appreciation for the 
heroes of the Commonwealth than Mr. Shorthouse has, are yet in the 
habit of regarding it as an altogether exceptional age—a violent 
break in the constitutional development of the English people, and 
having little bearing on their subsequent history. It is true, 
if we restrict our view merely within the limits of the isle of 
Britain, that for nearly two centuries both the form and principle 
of the Commonwealth institutions were almost buried in oblivion, 
and that even the great advances made by the democratic spirit 
in our own day have still left much to achieve of the programme 
put forward by the army at the close of the civil war. But if we 
extend our survey, and regard the present state of the English race 
as a whole, all over the world, the scene is considerably changed, 
and we shall find that the ideas of the Republican leaders have 
found a much more complete realization in the institutions of the great 
Commonwealth beyond the Atlantic, which probably contains more 
descendants of seventeenth century Englishmen than England itself. 
This point is strikingly brought out by Professor Hosmer, and forms 
the most original feature of his book. With good reason he heads the 
portion of his work which treats of this period, ‘‘ American England.” 
Of this more hereafter, but it may be remarked that in one particular 
the Commonwealth is honourably distinguished from nearly all pre- 
ceding and many subsequent English Governments—namely, the 
rarity of political executions under it. Previously, the close of nearly 
every civil war or rebellion had been attended with a wholesale pro- 
scription of the defeated party. Without dwelling on the barbarities 
of tyrants like Edward IV. and Henry VIII., we find Elizabeth, 
who is not generally regarded as a remarkably cruel or bloodthirsty 
sovereign, after the suppression of the Catholic rebellion in the 
north, hanging hundreds of poor men who had merely followed their 
masters. And for the times after the Restoration, we have not merely 
to record the cruelties of the Royalist party, but unfortunately also 
those of the unworthy successors of the Puritans, the Whigs of the 
eighteenth century. The infamous butcheries which attended the 
suppression of the Jacobite movements in 1715 and 1745, especially 
the latter, when poor Highlanders by the score were dragged to die a 
death of torture at the shambles at Carlisle, have never been branded 
as they deserve by writers of the Liberal party. Contrast with all this 
the action of Cromwell and the other Republican chiefs, who are con- 
tinually represented as sanguinary fiends, hesitating at no murder 
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which would further their selfish ends. At the close of the first civil 
war no one suffered death at all, but, as we have seen, the plan of 
settlement proposed by the army included a general amnesty. Even 
after the men who had been so generously treated abused the clemency 
shown them by wantonly involving the country in blood a second time, 
besides the king, only three others, who were all prominent leaders, 
and who like him had given the utmost provocation, paid the capital 
penalty. And during the whole period of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate the executions for political purposes were wonderfully few. 
Cromwell even on several occasions spared the lives of those who 
had plotted his own death, and certainly not a single person suffered 
who could plead, as many unfortunate victims at both earlier and later 
dates did in vain, that he had merely obeyed the orders of his superiors. 

But to return to Vane, the busiest part of whose life was the four 
years of the rule of the Rump. As a member of the Executive 
during this period he displayed qualities for which he has not gene- 
rally received due credit. Even those who most respect his memory 
have regarded him as a somewhat unpractical theorist, but Professor 
Hosmer brings out strongly the fact that he proved himself a most 
able and energetic administrator, and claims for him a considerable 
share in the success of Cromwell's Irish and Scotch campaigns. We 
see him actively at work on the various Committees of the Council of 
State, attending to all matters connected with finances and the 
supply of the armies. But it is as the organizer of the navy of the 
Commonwealth that he most distinguished himself, and all English- 
men, whatever their political views may be, ought to reverence the 
name of one who did so much for the efficiency of what has so long 
been considered as peculiarly the national service. 

Though not the best known naval struggles in our history, un- 
questionably the Dutch wars of the seventeenth century were the 
hardest that England has ever been engaged in, Holland was a far 
more formidable rival on the seas than France ever was, and at 
that time she was at the height of her power on the ocean ; her fleets, 
her sailors, her admirals, were renowned over the world. For Eng- 
land to challenge her supremacy seemed almost as bold an under- 
taking as it would seem now for Germany or Italy to dispute 
England’s naval position. And that this arduous enterprise was not 
merely attempted, but attempted with much success, was due in 
large measure to the untiring exertions of Vane and his Committee. 
As his biographer puts it: “ By their orders, Blake, Dean and 
Monk go to sea: the forests are felled, tar and cordage, powder 
and guns and canvas are to be seized whenever they are to be had. 
Merit is promoted, inefficiency cashiered, captains and men that show 
the white feather sternly disciplined.” But the time was coming 
when Vane’s active career was to be rudely interrupted. 
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Up till 1653, Vane and Cromwell had been on the most intimate 
terms with each other, in spite of some differences of opinion on 
such matters as Pride's Purge and the execution of Charles I. 
Throughout the Scotch campaign Cromwell had looked to Vane as 
his right-hand man at home while he was engaged in the field. 
Now, however, the divergence of views between the victorious 
General and the Rump was to culminate in that celebrated scene 
which has made Vane’s name familiar to many who know little else 
about him, when ‘‘ Cromwell fell a-railing at him, crying out with a 
loud voice, ‘O! Sir Henry Vane, Sir Henry Vane, the Lord deliver 
me from Sir Henry Vane!” 

Much as we must regret the estrangement of two men who had so 
long worked together, we can yet do, as Professor Hosmer does, the 
fullest justice to the motives of both. Each had the same objects in 
view—the securing of the liberties gained by the civil war, espe- 
cially in religious matters; and each recognized that at all hazards 
the Stuarts must be kept out; but they differed as to the best means 
of securing these ends. Vane was in agreement with the majority 
of the Rump in thinking it desirable that all the present members 
should retain their seats in a new Parliament without any fresh 
election. Cromwell objected’ to this, but desired more stringent 
provisions for the exclusion of Royalist partisans from electing or 
being elected. This was the avowed ground of dispute, but no doubt 
Cromwell had already clearly come to the opinion that it was neces- 
sary for the security of the Commonwealth that it should have a 
“Single Person” at its head, while Vane was resolutely opposed to 
any such proposal. In fact, on this point Cromwell’s idea was more 
in accordance with the present form of the American Constitution 
than Vane’s. The former thought it desirable that there should be 
one chief of the State with large powers, like the American President ; 
while Vane would have preferred something like the Swiss system, 
where the supreme executive authority is not one man, but a council 
of several persons. 

The Swiss system is no doubt ideally the best, but Cromwell was pro- 
bably right in thinking that one similar to the American was the most 
adapted to the circumstances of England at the time. There is no doubt 
that Cromwell honestly wished to govern constitutionally, and he 
would have allowed his Parliament perfect freedom of discussion in all 
matters except the foundations of his own authority. It was cer- 
tainly a misfortune that the Republican party did not see their way 
to accept the Protectorate as furnishing the best practical bulwark 
against the restoration of the Stuarts. If they had done so there is 
no doubt that it might have become permanent, not as a military 
dictatorship, but as a regular Republican chief magistracy.. The 
powers of the Protector, as defined by the Instrument of Govern- 
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ment, did not on the whole exceed those of the American President, 
and in some points, as in the extent of his veto on legislation, they 
were even less. Cromwell would certainly not have wished to exceed 
his authority as thus defined if his title had not been questioned. 
It could hardly have been expected, however, that Vane could see 
matters in this light. 

Throughont the Protectorate Vane lived in retirement, and was 
not a member of either of Cromwell’s Parliaments. Only once during 
the period did he come across the path of the Protector, owing to 
the publication of a pamphlet written by him under the title of The 
Healing Question. Professor Hosmer devotes several pages to this 
work, and regards it as of considerable importance from his point 
of view, as showing the anticipation of American ideas by his hero. 
Vane advocates the calling of a convention for the drawing up of 
a written Constitution, and lays down in plain terms the principle of 
popular sovereignty. He criticizes Cromwell’s actions in the past, 
but his tone is on the whole respectful towards him, and Professor 
Hosmer regards the pamphlet as an overture for reconciliation on 
Vane’s part. ‘‘ He is apparently willing to have Cromwell remain 
at the head of affairs, but there must be a new arrangement for the 
government of England, which must no longer rest upon the mere 
will of the army or its general.” It was not likely, however, that 
the Protector, profoundly convinced as he was that his actions had 
been right and necessary, would be disposed to listen to such 
suggestions, and the only result of Vane’s pamphlet was his im- 
prisonment for a short time and his final estrangement from his 
old friend. 

After Cromwell’s death Vane again plays a prominent part on the 
stage, during the year and a half of confusion which preceded the 
Restoration. He was a member of the Parliament of Cromwell’s 
son Richard, where he figured as the leader of the Republican 
Opposition. He seems to have approved of the action of the army 
in turning out Richard and his Parliament ; at all events, we find 
him closely associated with the army leaders and co-operating with 
them in the restoration of the Rump. 

Vane’s name appears in the list of the revised Council of State 
appointed by the restored remnant of the Long Parliament. Although 
he looked with so much more favour on the violent action of the 
soldiers in this case than he had done on similar proceedings before, 
yet, in fact, their conduct on this occasion is much more difficult to 
vindicate than “‘ Pride’s Purge,” and seems less excusable even than 
Cromwell's expulsion of the Rump. The wisest course for all 
Republicans and adversaries of the Stuarts at this crisis would clearly 
have been to rally round Richard and secure his Protectorate. His 
Parliament, which had been much more freely elected than those of 
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his father, was decidedly in favour of a continuance of the protec- 
toral system, and there never was a time before or after when there 
was so great a prospect of reconciling the nation to the Common- 
wealth and the permanent exclusion of the Stuarts. If he was rather 
weak in character, the new Protector was at least respectable, and if 
the army and its chiefs had heartily supported him he might long 
have continued to rule, and would probably have made a very fair 
constitutional President of the type of M. Grévy. The nation 
would at least have accepted such a Government as easily as it 
did the rule of the Hanoverian dynasty after 1714, which was 
certainly not at first acceptable to the majority of the people; and 
it is difficult to see in what respect poor Richard was inferior to 
the first two Georges, while .he was assuredly morally far their 
superior. 

The only circumstance which at all explains the conduct of the 
Republican leaders at this juncture, in making common cause with the 
army, is that Richard’s Parliament, in which the Presbyterians were 
strong, had shown a disposition to interfere with religious liberty. 
The army, however, might surely have put their veto on all attempts 
to set up a Presbyterian establishment with coercive powers, without 
it being necessary to upset the whole fabric of the Protectoral 
Constitution. 

From this moment there was little else but anarchy and disorder, 
with the catastrophe of the Restoration ever drawing nearer ; but 
even to the last the friends of the Commonwealth could not make 
up their differences. If the expulsion of Richard seems unjustifiable, 
the turning out of the restored Rump a few months later by a section 
of the army appears an act of suicidal madness ; and yet, strange to say, 
during the extraordinary period at the close of 1659, when England 
was for two months governed by a council of officers without any 
Parliament at all, we find Vane acting with the ruling party of the 
moment rather than with the section that adhered to the Rump. He 
was no doubt honest in the position he took up, and thought, as his 
biographer says, “‘that by working with the army leaders a good 
result for the country could sooner be brought about.” 

He was the chief spirit in a small Committee which attempted to 
draw up a new Constitution, with securities for liberty of conscience. 
But their deliberations were soon interrupted by the greater part 
even of the army declaring for the Rump once more. ‘The restored 
members, as soon as they returned to their seats, disabled Vane from 
sitting, in consequence of the part he had taken with their oppo- 
nents, and he was forced to remain in idleness during the last acts 
of the exciting drama which had been going on since Cromwell's 
death. He must have witnessed with bitterness of heart the march 
of Monk to London, the hypocritical professions by that despicable 
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renegade of his fidelity to the Commonwealth, so soon belied by his 
acts; the return of the Presbyterians excluded by Pride’s Purge, 
the final dissolution of the Long Parliament, and the meeting of the 
Convention, all ending in that dire calamity, the re-establishment of 
the Stuart monarchy. 

Few historians have spoken of the madness of the Restoration 
with the severity it merits, and many have adopted a tone of posi- 
tive eulogy of the transaction ; but to an impartial observer it will 
appear one of the most deplorable calamities in English history, 
entailing as it did on the country twenty-eight years of unparalleled 
degradation at home and abroad, It is true indeed, as we are often 
told by writers who in reality are determined antagonists of the idea of 
popular government, that it was the will of the majority of the nation 
that Charles II. should reign over them ; but even Liberals and Demo- 
crats do not contend that the people can never do wrong. They may 
even believe that there are cases when it becomes a positive duty to 
resist the popular will, and that certainly one of them was an 
occasion like this, when the wish of the people was to make slaves 
of themselves; and not only that, but to bring into a vile bondage 
all who valued freedom. As Milton well put it, and no doubt Vane’s 
sentiments would have been the same, “ Is it just or reasonable that 
most voices against the main end of Government should enslave the 
Jess number that would be free ? More just it is, doubtless, if it come 
to force, that a less number compel a greater to retain (which can 
be no harm to them) their liberty, than that a greater number, for 
the pleasure of their baseness, compel a less most injuriously to be 
their fellow-slaves.” 

Even after Monk’s treachery had become evident, if there had 
existed a leader both bold and capable, who had promptly raised the 
Republican standard and called on all the old soldiers of the Com- 
monwealth to rally round him, the country might have been saved, in 
spite of itself, from the abyss of humiliation into which it was rushing 
headlong. But it was not to be so, and the most worthless of English 
sovereigns commenced his disgraceful reign amid acclamations which 
would hardly have been short of the deserts of an Alfred or an Edward I. 
Of this infamous period in our history it is difficult to write with calm- 
ness. For a parallel to the Restoration Government we should have 
to go to the vilest despotism in Europe during the present century. 
In its oppression of everything true and noble, in the licence 
given by it to all the vilest and basest passions of human nature, and 
in its revoltingly hypocritical assumption of a religious character, 
it resembles nothing so much as the Bourbon tyranny of Naples. No 
words in truth could more fitly describe it than those in which Mr. 
Gladstone branded the rule of King Bomba, and which such men as 
Vane and Milton would have recognized as the most accurate de- 
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scription of the accursed system of which they were the victims. 
“Here is the negation of the idea of God erected into a system of 
government.” Under such a Government it was not to be expected 
that any righteous man could be suffered to live who could be dan- 
gerous to the dominant powers of darkness. ‘ The flower of England ” 
had now come back from “beyond the seas,” and the country was 
destined to have full experience of the results of the return. The 
ghoulish malignity of the men who now bore rule was well displayed 
in the disgusting outrages on the bodies of Cromwell and Ireton, and 
in the fiendishly barbarous and hideous details of the butchery of the 
regicides. These horrible proceedings, be it remembered, were 
witnessed by Charles II. himself and many of his councillors, and 
the history of them may be recommended to the perusal of those 
who are disposed to idealize the Cavaliers as chivalrous heroes. 
Vane could not have expected, and could hardly have desired, 
to escape martyrdom. Charles had scarcely been a month on the 
throne when Vane was arrested and thrown into the Tower. His 
trial did not come on till two years later. The king had promised 
to spare his life, but the word of a Stuart proved as worthless 
as it usually had been when honour and expediency came into 
conflict. ‘He is too dangerous a man to let live if we can honestly 
put him out of the way,” wrote Charles to Clarendon during the 
trial ; and no doubt a hint was given to that effect to the servile judges. 
The trial was as unfair as were all the State prosecutions of that 
odious time. The judges displayed, as was their custom, outra- 
geous partiality against the prisoner, and frequently interrupted his 
defence. 

He pleaded his case with undaunted courage and great ability, but 
his sentence had been predetermined beforehand, and on June 14, 
1662, he was brought out to die. Professor Hosmer has printed in 
full a touching account of the execution by a friend of Vane’s. It is 
too long to reproduce in its entirety, but a few quotations may be made 
to show the calm dignity which this noble patriot maintained in the 
closing scenes of his life :—‘‘ Being come to the scaffold, he cheer- 
fully ascends, and being up, after the crowd on the scaffold was 
broken into pieces to make way for him, he showed himself to the 
people in front of the scaffold with that noble and Christian-like 
deportment that he rather seemed a looker on than the person concerned 
in the execution, insomuch that it was difficult to persuade many 
of the people that he was the prisoner.” He attempted to address 
the people, but was rudely and brutally interrupted. ‘‘ Then the 
trumpets were ordered to sound in his face with a contemptible noise, 
to prevent his being heard The prisoner was very patient 
and composed under all these injuries and soundings of the trumpets 
several times in his face, only saying it was hard he might not be 
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suffered to speak, but, says he, ‘ My usage from man is no harder 
than was my Lord and Master’s, and all that will live His life this 
day must expect hard dealing from the worldly spirit.’” The end 
is thus described: ‘“ As his neck lay across the block, the headsman 
inquired, ‘Shall you raise your head again?’ ‘ Not till the final 
resurrection,’ was the reply. Another moment—and it was done.” 
So fell one of the noblest and purest of the martyrs of English 
liberty, “‘ resisting unto blood, striving against sin.” The lesson his 
biographer would have us learn from Vane’s career is set forth in 
his concluding chapter: ‘‘ Why the story of Vane is timely at the 
present hour.” It is a moral truly written of such a life, being no 
less than the recognition of the essential brotherhood of the English 
people on both sides of the ocean. 

Professor Hosmer is not one of those of whom Mr. Freeman wrote 
some time ago as persons “ whose birth across the Atlantic leads 
them to despise the name of Englishmen.” ‘It will be a sad day,” 
he tells us, ‘“‘ for America if her people ever allow themselves to be 
so far swayed by ancient prejudice, or the foreign influences which 
have been poured in so copiously, as to forget that their country is 
in origin English, that her institutions are the. bequest of bygone 
English generations, and that the land will be past praying for if 
she forgets the mother from whom she drew her life,” 

He even puts, what for a citizen of the United States must be 
considered, the very daring question, “‘ Was the American Revolution 
worth while? Would not the welfare of the English-speaking 
race, of the world in general, have been better served if the British 
empire had remained undivided ?” He appears to regret that “ in- 
stead of beholding one magnificent empire, at peace in all its 
members, numbering more than 100,000,000, comprehending the 
entire great family that use the English speech, all working har- 
moniously together to compass a civilization reaching always higher 
and higher, we have the unlovely spectacle of two sharply dis- 
tinguished, ever jarring nationalities, between whom there has twice 
been fierce and bloody war, between whom jealousies, rivalries, 
grievances are ever recurring, which have brought us a dozen times 
to the brink of war—a spectacle of discordance contrary to the uni- 
fying spirit of the age.” However, he answers his question in the 
negative, and decides that the American Revolution “was not a 
mistake,” and points out that in all probability it had a great effect 
in saving England from despotism, as Fox and the English popular 
party believed at the time. He also shows that the granting of 
self-governing institutions to the remaining colonies of England was 
“ directly a consequence of the American struggle,” which had taught 
the ruling powers in Britain the danger of endeavouring to repress 
popular aspirations elsewhere, 
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But he does not believe that the final stage has yet been reached 
in the relations between the different members of the English race. 
His view of them—past, present, and future—is well expressed in the 
following words: ‘‘ Dependence was right in its day ; but for English 
help colonial America would have become a province of France. 
Independence was and is right. It was well for us, and for Britain 
too, that we were split apart. Washington, as the main agent in the 
separation, is justly the most venerated name in our history. But 
Interdependence, too, will in its day be right, and greater than Wash- 
ington will be that statesman of the future who shall reconstitute 
the family bond, conciliate the members into an equal brotherhood, 
found the vaster union which must be the next great step toward 
the universal fraternity of man, when patriotism can be merged into 
a love that can take in all humanity.” 

This language may be pronounced by some to be vague and 
rhetorical, but all Englishmen, taking the word in its widest sense, 
ought surely to feel in sympathy with its spirit. Professor Hosmer, 
it is true, does not formulate any cut and dried scheme for a federa- 
tion of the English-speaking world, which indeed would be altogether 
premature and even absurd at the present time. He does not even 
definitely explain whether he looks forward to actual political union 
or merely close alliance between England and the United States, 
though certainly many of the expressions in the passage just quoted 
seem to point in the former direction. Such a view, many will think, 
must long remain a mere dream, but the idea of an Anglo-American 
alliance cannot be pronounced altogether visionary and impracticable ; 
and indeed it has before this been indicated by far-seeing statesmen 
in both countries. The advantages of such an alliance to both 
nations are obvious, and it would be a scarcely less gain to the peace 
and freedom of the world at large. It would be a league of the free 
peoples, not for any purposes of aggression, but for the defence of 
their just rights, and also of those of other free States, if they were 
threatened with absorption by any encroaching despotism. It may 
not yet be time for Professor Hosmer’s ideas to meet with even this 
measure of realization, but at least much may be done on both sides 
of the water to promote a mutual spirit of friendliness, and to abstain 
from such paltry bickerings as have too often been witnessed on.trivial 
matters. And it may be remarked here that nothing would do more 
to remove a constant source of international irritation and to prepare 
the way for the future confederation of free English-speaking States, 
than to grant to Ireland the right of self-government which she 
justly demands. 

But how is all this connected with the story of Vane ? 

The history of the Commonwealth in general has, as, we have seen, 
an important bearing on the matter, inasmuch as the institutions 
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which were tried at that period, apparently but for a brief time, 
have found in many points a more complete realization in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of the self-governing colonies of 
the British empire. More than this, nearly all the reforms to which 
the Liberal party in England is pledged, especially the abolition of 
the Established Church and the House of Lords, are but carrying 
out the views of such men as Milton and Vane; and it is probable 
that further progress will have to be made in this direction before 
there can be much likelihood of closer union between the mother 
country and its more democratic offspring. 

And as regards Vane in particular, as a representative of these 
views, Professor Hosmer speaks of him as ‘“‘at once an American 
and an Englishman We have seen him begin his public 
career in 1636 as a citizen of Massachusetts, where, in the position 
of Governor, he fought stoutly against the other colonial magnates 
for a free toleration of all religious beliefs First of men, we 
have seen him in 1656 recommend the expedient of a constitutional 
Convention, that the people, after the American fashion, might lay 
down for themselves the ‘fundamentals’ of a proper polity 
If the principles for which he lived and died are examined, it will 
be found that they are no less precious to Americans than to 
Englishmen : ‘Government of the people by the people, and for the 
people, the famous sentence of Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address, was also the fundamental thought with young Sir Harry 

As in England and her dependencies the power of 
the people grows, a process which we see going forward without 
break, that noble Commonwealth becomes more and more manifest 
which Vane prematurely tried and died to bring to pass.” 

The truth of this picture will be recognized by all who have 
studied the story of Vane’s life with attention, and no words could 
be more appropriate than those with which his biographer concludes 
his labour of love, as it has evidently been to him: “Thorough 
Englishman, thorough American, his mind possessed by no obsolete 
ideas, but with ideas so vital at the present moment, the figure of 
this half-forgotten martyr of freedom can well be brought forward 
in the hour in which English-speaking men are beginning to feel 
that— 


“«¢ When love unites, wide space divides in vain, 
And hands may clasp across the flowing main.’” 


It will be well if Professor Hosmer’s words are taken to heart on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and certainly it may with confidence 
be asserted that he is a far truer representative of the deep and 
genuine feelings of the American people, than the professional 
politicians whose electioneering diatribes against England are 
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collected in a recent article’ entitled ‘‘ Anglophobia in the United 
States.” Perhaps it would be most prudent to leave such foolish 
declamations unnoticed. At least it would be a great misfortune 
if Englishmen allowed their feelings of brotherhood for their kin 
beyond the sea to be impaired by such really insignificant matters, 
and we cannot better conclude the discussion of this subject than 
by quoting the words of Mr. Bright, which Professor Hosmer has 
appropriately placed on his title-page: ‘‘ May we not ask that our 
two nations may become one people ?” 


1 See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for December 1888. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


Tue Autumn sitting of Parliament has been a serious disappoint- 
ment. Arranged more particularly for the leisurely examination of 
the Estimates, one night was given to the Naval votes, and part of a 
morning sitting to the more ‘“ bloated” Estimates for the Army. 
And in the way of legislation we have nothing but an unnecessary 
and risky Bill which will probably benefit few persons beyond certain 
great Irish landlords. The Employers’ Liability Bill (amending the 
present Act) and the Excise Bill, establishing the Van and Wheel 
Tax, have been withdrawn, with other measures, as impossible. Yet 
the House has sat for seven weeks, during which the twelve o’clock 
rule has been practically abolished and Ministers have had full 
control of every moment of Parliamentary time. ‘This is not credit- 
able to those responsible for the management of affairs in the 
House of Commons. The same thing was observed in the earlier 
part of the Session, which lasted throughout the normal period from 
February to the middle of August. This year the Lower House has 
been sitting eight months, and its record of useful public work is 
summed up in the skeleton of a Local Government Bill and in the 
Conversion of the Debt. Both these measures had the active support 
of the Opposition, or it is possible that even they might not have 
reached the Statute Book. In his speech at Limehouse only the 
other day Mr. Gladstone accounted for twenty-three wasted nights, 
equal to more than a month of Parliamentary time, or, if the Govern- 
ment were taking but three days a week, which is really their full share 
in normal conditions, nearly two months, Seven days went on the 
King-Harman Salary Bill, which was ultimately withdrawn, eight 
in passing the Special Commission Bill through the House, and 
eight more in extending the operation of the Ashbourne Act, for the 
benefit of the Duke of Abercorn and the Viceroy more particularly. 
Poor Mr. Smith is quite ‘‘ knocked up” with his exertions as Leader 
of the House, and has gone to Monte Carlo to recruit. It is not 
surprising to hear fresh rumours of his forthcoming early elevation to 
the Peerage. Mr. Goschen may succeed him in command in the 
Commons. There could hardly be a doubt on the subject if Mr. 
Goschen would cease his ridiculous posing as a Liberal. With such 
a chance as he never had before, the right hon. gentleman clings to 
his old habit of hesitation. He is afraid of the suggestion that he 
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has turned his coat, and in this view no doubt his reserve is to be 
commended. But we venture to say that Mr. Goschen has no sort 
of sympathy with any man who does more than pretend to Liberalism, 
and, being fully convinced that it is best for the country and for the 
Opposition itself that the ablest man should direct affairs, we cordially 
wish to see him take his natural place on the Treasury Bench. Let 
him make the plunge and mark his entry into the new communion by 
accepting nomination at the Carlton Club. Then, and not till then, 
will he be fully acknowledged by those who sit behind him. 

In his Limehouse speech Mr. Gladstone drew from the excessive 
duration of the Session and its comparatively small results the old 
lesson, that ‘‘ Ireland blocks the way.” The fact will hardly be gain- 
said now that all the hopes of legislation held in regard to the 
Autumn sitting have been ruthlessly demolished. Certainly some- 
thing stops the way, spite of an amended closure used with consider- 
able freedom. And if it is not the Irish controversy, what is it? 
Mr. Gladstone points out very felicitously that the twenty-three 
nights wasted during the Session were all of them given over to 
exclusively Irish topics, and this, too, in a Session which was devoted 
mainly to English affairs. It is, no doubt, easy to say that these 
twenty-three nights were the measure of Irish obstruction, and that 
Irish obstruction is responsible for the loss of valuable schemes of 
legislation. This, however, will not do. The House has armed 
itself against the obstructors, and if it does not use its power the 
fault lies with itself. But it has used its power, as any impartial 
student of Parliamentary affairs must admit. It would be interesting 
to have a record of the number of times the closure has been applied 
from the Ministerial side of the House, and the circumstances 
attending each application. We venture to think it would dispose 
most effectually of the silly cry of obstruction which has now and 
again been raised by the disappointed champions of the Government. 
Of obstruction of the old sort there has been absolutely none, since 
it is no longer possible. And one might go rather far in the other 
direction, and affirm, as did Mr. Morley on a famous occasion, that 
there have been times when discussion was most unwarrantably 
interfered with. 

Leaving the Government to flounder in the excuses offered for the 
failure of the Session, it is pleasant to find that the popular cause is 
still progressing. ‘To us, who have regularly advocated more energetic 
action by the English friends of Home Rule, it is especially pleasant 
to note such an incident as that which happened at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel the other day, when Mr. Dillon received from every 
unofficial member of Mr. Gladstone’s party an address, by way of 
protest against his recent imprisonment. Nothing could be more 
calculated to keep matters in the right current in Ireland, pending 
the period of relief for which we all hope. In a very happily in- 
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spired speech, Mr. Whitbread, who most properly presented the 
address, said they desired to speak with the highest appreciation of 
the singleness of purpose and lofty aim that had marked Mr. Dillon’s 
conduct throughout. And Mr. Dillon, in replying, bore witness, in 
language of striking import, to the happy change which had come 
over the feelings of the two democracies. Then he used these 
remarkable words: ‘“ He did not seek to commit all the gentlemen 
who had taken part in that address to all he had said and done in 
Parliament. He had never sought during the last two or three 
years, during which he had come into contact with so many friendly 
Englishmen, to commit them to all that had been said and done in 
Ireland, and he had never been surprised to find many sympathetic 
and kindly Englishmen who were nevertheless distressed at some of 
the things that had been said and done. But what he had always 
urged with gentlemen and friends of that character was this: He 
had said, ‘ All I ask of you is to believe that our motives, at least, 
are honest, and that, according to our light, whether we are mistaken 
or not, we are endeavouring to serve our own people,’ He had 
endeavoured to urge upon them this view, that if they considered 
his party had transgressed the limits of prudence, or even, in some 
points, the limits of strict legality and morality, the methods which 
they must look forward to to recall the people within the limits of 
law and moderation were not the methods which had been practised 
in the past in Ireland—they were not the methods of continual 
coercion, or corruption, which always went with coercion. What they 
must look to was the application of those immortal principles of civil 
liberty enjoyed in this country, and from the absence of which all 
the violence in Ireland had arisen.” 

We rejoice at this deliverance by the man who, next to Mr. Parnell, 
is probably most influential with the Irish nation. It is just the lan- 
guage—neither more nor less—which we expected of Mr. Dillon. It 
is obviously sincere, and every Liberal worthy of the name will admit 
its absolute truth. The action of the Liberal party to-day needs 
no justification, but were it otherwise justification is here. We are 
free to admit we have had our own difficulties in approving certain 
things which have happened in quite recent times in Ireland by the 
advocacy of the Irish leaders. But we have never doubted the bona 
Jides of Mr. Dillon, and we have felt that he was on the spot, that he 
knew the facts—that he knew them absolutely—and that his aim 
was pure. Hence, if sometimes doubting, we have not felt it possible 
to condemn him. And since he has never failed to justify his 
public conduct, we have finally come to trust him implicitly. It is a re- 
markable fact that every member of the English Home Rule party who 
has examined matters of controversy on the spot, has promptly adopted 
the views of the Irish leaders. This has been a great encouragement, 
and we say for ourselves that we are now strongly predisposed to 
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accept the Nationalist statement in every case. By consequence we 
are as incredulous and distrustful concerning the official ‘ facts” 
which run so glibly off the tongue of our cynical Chief Secretary. 
To those who still have reserves, it should be matter of satisfaction 
to read that Mr. Dillon asks for nothing they cannot easily give. 
He wants but a generous interpretation of his acts, This makes it 
possible to accept the principle of Home Rule, and to work for it 
without any actual co-operation with the Irish party. ‘The less 
robust Liberal, who has doubts about men, may, if he believes in the 
justice of the policy, push it along on his own line. For this reason 
especially we welcome the words of Mr. Dillon, and willingly give 
them such circulation as is possible to us. They ought to help 
enormously in the conversion of the doubtful. 

Happily, this sign of progress is not the only one we have had 
within the month. Writing before the Colchester and Stockton 
elections are decided, we have only the returns at Holborn and 
Maidstone before us. In each case the result fills us with hope. Earl 
Compton pulled down the Tory majority in Holborn from 1701 to 
965, or, if we take the previous contest of 1885, from 1574 to 965. 
At Maidstone, where the Tory Candidate was a local magnate of 
great influence, who was backed by Sir John Lubbock—a former 
member for the borough—the same thing happened. ‘The Tory 
majority, which in 1886 was 314, and in 1885, 345, was brought 
down by Mr. Barker to 185! More significant even is the fact 
that Mr. Barker polled 26 more votes than the Liberal candidate 
who stood in the disastrous days of 1885. Yet the Tory prints, or 
some of them, do not hesitate to speak of the poll at Maidstone as 
most encouraging for their hopes! If we turn from positive to 
negative successes, something also can be claimed. A Cabinet, the 
head of which regards the salvation of Ireland as involved in twenty 
years of “resolute government,” has had to liberate poor Tom Moroney, 
who has been in Kilmainham for more than two years because he 
declined to take the oath before the Irish Court of Bankruptcy which 
was about to enforce a disclosure of his action under the Plan of 
Campaign. And how was the release effected ? Mr. Balfour declared 
that the Government could not interfere whatever might happen 
to Moroney. He admitted that the poor man’s health might be 
imperilled, but this was not a case in which the prerogative of mercy 
could be exercised, and the Judge who ordered the man to prison 
was powerless to move. ‘There was, however, one way out of the 
difficulty—that was that some person should apply to the Court for 
Moroney’s release on the ground of ill-health. The Government 
were ready to supply all the reports made by their medical officers, 
and, as Mr. Bradlaugh ventured to show some interest in the matter, 
Mr. Balfour first asked him, and finally implored him, to move the 
Court in the interest of the prisoner. Mr. Bradlaugh found diffi- 
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culties, as he was not a lawyer, but the Government (which could not in- 
terfere, be it remembered) were quite willing to arrange the matter with 
the Judge, and Mr, Balfour actually wrote to the Member for North- 
ampton making still another appeal to him to “ move.” When it was 
seen that it was al! useless,and Moroney’s condition was giving the medi- 
cal men some anxiety, all the nonsensical talk about the impropriety 
of interference was roughly set aside, and Dublin Castle found a way 
out of a difficulty by asking the prisoner’s landlord—The O’Grady— 
to move for his release. This was done, and (mark this) it was dis- 
tinctly stated by the landlord’s solicitor that Morotiey should not be 
required to take the oath! The Judge, on his part, raised no ob- 
stacle, and Moroney became a free man again. The whole incident 
shows how, in spite of their boasted firmness, the present Government 
is as sensitive as any other concerning public opinion. They flout 
us when they can hide or confuse the truth, but even then they are 
not always successful. At Midleton (County Cork) a policeman ran 
through with his bayonet a man named Ahern. A coroner’s jury re- 
turned a verdict of wilful murder, but at the Assizes the Irish Attorney- 
General entered a nolle prosequi. Chief Baron Pallas happened to 
be on circuit, and, noting the mancuvre, promptly said that if the 
next-of-kin elected to send up an indictment for the Grand Jury, he 
would see that it was properly presented! After this, of course, the 
Attorney-General explains that he is considering the case, which is 
only postponed to next Assizes, and Mr. Balfour has, on his part, no 
difficulty in defending the conduct of the Crown authorities.. But 
plain men speak of this sort of thing in plain words, and the know- 
ledge of it does not decrease their suspicion concerning Irish adminis- 
tration generally. It is something to be thankful for that there is 
in Ireland to-day such a Court as the Court of Exchequer, and such 
men as its able and courageous “ Chief.” 

Here a word may be said as to the debate in the House of 
Commons upon this question of Irish administration. It was raised 
on the Irish Estimates, and first upon the Chief Secretary’s salary. 
To the surprise and satisfaction of his Irish friends, Mr. Gladstone 
returned specially from Hawarden to give his help in presenting 
the complaint against the Government. The right honourable gen- 
tleman had nothing very new to say; but, as Mr. Balfour had impu- 
dently denied at Leeds every point of Mr. Gladstone’s Birmingham 
indictment, it was necessary to re-enforce it, and to give it such 
additional support as more recent inquiry had made possible. The 
Kinsella case, the Mandeville case, the Killeagh case, and the 
Mitchelstown massacre were again “rammed home” with great 
effect, and the demand for inquiry was repeated with emphasis. 
And Mr. Balfour, with a little less invective, knowing where he 
stood, again put forward his ‘official facts,” denying everything, 
and putting the responsibility upon anybody but the authorities 
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who were impeached. Subsequently, when Mr. O’Brien returned to 
the question of Mr. Mandeville’s death, we were favoured with a 
highly interesting testimonial to the character of Dr. Barr from his 
professional friends at Liverpool; and the Chief Secretary told 
Mr. O’Brien, in his most scornful way, that if he had wanted to 
begin a course of murder, he should not have chosen to begin with the 
honourable member and his allies in Irish prisons. As to the demand 
for inquiry made by Mr. Gladstone and others, Mr. Balfour said 
he had seven instances between 1881-84 in which the Irish police 
fired with fatal effect upon the people, and in none of those cases 
was a public inquiry given, One might ask, in this connection, if 
inquiry was demanded; but Sir William Harcourt was able to show 
that in five of the cases quoted, a coroner’s jury inquired into the 
circumstances, and that the Government did their best to bring the 
accused constables to justice. The next night Mr. Balfour actually 
admitted that he had blundered in one of his instances; but this 
was a mere temporary lapse into courtesy. It was not long before 
the Chief Secretary was found sneering at Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
complaints about police espionage in Ireland, and hinting that the 
right honourable gentleman deserved all he suffered, because subse- 
quently he ‘* boasted that he hdd done the same illegal act for which 
Mr. Blunt was in Galway gaol.” It may be added that when 
tackled by Professor Stuart on the number of derelict farms which have 
lately come into re-occupation, Mr. Balfour backed up the Viceroy’s 
Belfast speech, which put the number at 160, but carefully abstained 
from giving any details in support of the statement. er contra, 
Mr. Stuart declared that he had ample reason for declining to accept 
the boast of Lord Londonderry. 

The debate on the Land Purchase Bill giving fresh life to Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act is now an old story. It needs hardly be said that 
the Bill was pushed through practically without amendment. The 
Government will have no suggestion from the Opposition on Irish 
affairs, and the proposal to make the Bill deal with arrears was treated 
with contempt; all that they would concede was a provision placing 
outside the benefits of the measure farmers whose holdings are worth 
more than £3000. Mr. Dillon’s warning, first given in Ireland, was 
repeated in the face of Ministers—that there might arise a Nationalist 
party which would advise the repudiation of instalments which were 
not equitable ; but this, emphasize] as it was by Mr. Parnell, was also 
ignored, and Lord Hartington surprised friend and foe alike by dealing 
with Mr, Dillon in regard to other matters in the most obviously unfair 
fashion. The attitude taken up by Lord R. Churchill was singular. 
He was willing to vote for the Bill, because, like the baby in 
Marryat’s novel, it was “such a small one ;” but he insisted, to the 
‘annoyance of Mr, Goschen, that the security taken under the Bill 
for advances was “not good enough,” and that there must be no 
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repetition of the demand. Again he thought he perceived from the 
statement of Ministers a disposition to deal separately with arrears. 
Upon this point, however, we had nothing definite save the renewal 
of the offer of Mr. Chamberlain’s bankruptcy process, which the- 
Government no doubt thought they could offer with impunity. 
With half a dozen exceptions, the Opposition voted steadily for the 
amendment of the Bill. Mr. Haldane and Sir E. Grey, on the 
other hand, found it impossible to quarrel with a Bill intended to in- 
crease the number of peasant proprietors; and Mr. Rathbone and 
Mr. 8. Smith walked out when the divisions on the main question 
were called. In the Lords, of course the Bill had a smooth and 
rapid passage, and we have now probably heard the last of Irish 
Land Purchase in this Parliament. 

There has been less activity outside Parliament by the political 
chiefs. The appearance of Mr. Gladstone at Limehouse, following 
upon Mr. Morley’s speech at Finsbury, gives us hope that at length 
the Home Rule leaders have begun a serious effort to “convert” 
London, so long neglected for other provincial centres which need 
less attention. Mr. Morley’s local policy for London is promising, 
and it was noticed that Mr. Gladstone himself carefully enforced its 
leading points. He does not adopt triennial Parliaments, but is for 
lopping off at least two years, probably three, from the septennial 
arrangement. Before this, Lord Hartington had spoken in Rossen- 
dale, and had made unconditional withdrawal of the proposition 
that the Irish people must abandon their natural aspirations before 
they could look for a further extension of local self-government. 
The noble Marquis tells us that this went beyond his intention. 
Finally, it is necessary to mention the astounding indiscretion of the 
Prime Minister, at Edinburgh, in scornfully alluding to Mr, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, a Parsee, who was not long ago Prime Minister of Baroda,. 
as ‘a black man.” ‘This has caused immense annoyance in India 
even to the Jingo press; while at home it has naturally recalled the 
same orator’s comparison of the Irish to Hottentots. One other 
thing was said at Edinburgh by Lord Salisbury which created 
surprise—that he looked forward to the early extension of the Par- 
liamentary franchise to women. It would be interesting to know 
what some of the friends of Lord Hartington, who have always 
opposed women’s suffrage, say to this. 

The Special Commission adjourned on the 14th December for a 
month. The Court has sat for eight weeks, and the President himself 
tells us that they have only opened two branches of the inquiry, 
neither of which has been completed. There are various other 
branches to go into, and Sir J. Hannen pathetically hopes that years 
of his life may not be wasted in the investigation. After this 
broad hint it is possible the Zimes’ counsel may take up some 
other method. So far they have gone their way, proving speeches 
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and proving outrages. They have attempted to show that the 
Moonlighters were identical with the League, being an “ inner 
circle” of the same ; but, so far as an outsider may judge, they have 
in one case only succeeded in establishing a connection between the 
Moonlighters and the accused. Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., is said, by 
an informer named O'Connor, to have encouraged attacks on the 
farmers in a district of Kerry in order to induce them to vote for 
a Nationalist candidate for the local Board of Guardians. A psy- 
ment of £7 is alleged to have been made to the Moonlighters on 
this account. Mr. Harringion, however, denies the whole story, 
and says he is prepared to meet it at the proper time, The evidence 
of informers and convicts is clearly to be a leading feature of the 
Times’ case, and we have had an amusing illustration of the value 
which may attach to it in the case of Molloy, who was arrested at 
Dublin as a recalcitrant witness of great value, and who, as it 
turned out, was engaged with others in a huge plot to befool the 
Times. The public comments made upon the inquiry have given 
great offence to the President, and the other day Sir James declared 
that if he were not “tied to the stake,” he would throw up the Com- 
mission forthwith. Certain of, these lapses from propriety having 
been committed by the Irish press, the Attorney-General has made 
the most of them, and Mr. KE. Harrington, M.P., of the Kerry 
Sentinel, has been fined £500 for an article ‘calculated to intimi- 
date.” Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., is also in peril for an article in 
United Ireland ; and—the offences are not all on one side—the 
Warden of Merton College (Oxford) has to answer for having in a 
public speech instituted a comparison between Mr. Dillon and the 
Whitechapel murderer. 

‘The Sheehy incident,” as it is called, is an effective demonstration 
of the capacity for government which distinguishes ‘“‘ Dublin Castle.” 
A sergeant of the Royal Irish Constabulary, having to serve a sum- 
mons on a member of Parliament, is packed off without instructions, 
and, being impatient to get at his man, actually goes to the Outer 
Lobby of the House of Commons, and there asks him to accept service. 
Itis in disputewhether Mr. Jeremiah Sullivan asked Mr. Sheehy, M.P., 
to “‘step outside ” or to ‘“‘step aside” to receive the summons, but the 
audacity was such that even Mr. Balfour had to surrender, and a 
Special Committee of the House sat forthwith to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances. This Committee found that a breach of privilege had been 
committed, but as the officer had received no particular instructions, the 
Committee declined to deal with his particular offence, and reported 
in terms which reflected rather upon the Irish Executive. When it 
was proposed that the House should concur with the Report, the 
Government objected, Mr. Balfour suggesting that he did so because 
the Report seemed to contemplate that the arrest of a member within 
the precincts might, in certain circumstances, be tolerated! This 
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the Chief Secretary would on no account admit, and he was profuse 
in his assurances that instructions had been given which would 
prevent any further intrusion on the liberties of Parliament. And 
so the Tory majority, which mouths so much about the honour of 
the House, determined to ‘“‘ pass to the orders of the day.” 

Lord Hartington and his friends have made one more step onward 
to the Tory camp. They have cut their connection with the National 
Liberal Club because of its aggressive Gladstonianism. It is said 
that some of the members of the club had the shocking bad taste 
to hiss Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P. This, of course, was utterly in- 
tolerable, and the Unionists have resented it by marching out in a 
body—just before they had to renew their subscriptions! Mr. 
Chamberlain went some time ago, and the departure of the rest of 
‘the Tory crutch” will probably do the club a service, as it certainly 
will be beneficial to the Liberal party. To have enemies within the 
camp is notoriously dangerous. In any case it must have a crippling 
effect, and this has been the experience of the National Liberal Club. 
Freed from this embarrassment, it may now launch upon a really 
effective propaganda in aid of the great cause of Irish freedom. 

The opinion of three strong judges in the Court of Appeal is that the 
magistrates in licensing sessions have absolutely unlimited discretion 
in refusing renewal of licences. This shows how little the present 
law officers of the Crown knew of the law when they declared, 
apropos of the now defunct licensing clauses of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, that the magistrates were compelled to grant a renewal 
unless there was a police record against the applicant. When next 
we come to consider the question of compensation to publicans for 
extinguishing licences, the judgment in Sharpe v. Wakefield will 
be much to the front. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


STANDING at the entrance to my handsome apartment in the Avenue X, 
I could not help admiring the beauty of its oxydized silver handles 


and bell, relieved as they were by verd antique marble upon richly 
carved oak. On pulling the bell the handle came off, and having no 
immediate use for it, not to speak of a higher motive, I handed it 
to the concierge. On entering my tastefully appointed room, I 
drew a curtain to lessen the sunlight, which, as Londoners know, is 
excessive in December, when the gilt curtain support fell from its 
loose fixing in bad plaster; this, as Junius says, “‘ moved me from 
my natural moderation ;” but knowing that the union of flimsiness 
with pretension is not uncommon, and that much French furniture has 
the instability of political ‘‘ Cabinet-making,” I found solace in a 
book which my landlady, with a childlike confidence, had placed 
with twelve others in a hanging bookcase suspended from one nail, 
the only doubtful thing about them being when, and on whom, they 
shall fall. 

I go to the Exhibition to find two monumental doorways of brick 
and stone ‘fallen to cureless ruin” through hasty work and bad 
mortar, at a loss of at least two thousand pounds. Of course, tout 
peut se rétablir, but not with these materials, which will be replaced 
by iron and terra-cotta more in harmony with the general building. 
Here, as in England, a rage for the cheap and showy, low prices for 
much labour, and the contract system, witlrits temptations to struggling 
competitors, exist ; the recent fall of new houses in London, and the 
“plucking” of two-thirds of the plumbers examined, are evidences of 
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a want of thoroughness only too general. If with respect to bad work, 
we could, as Mr. Gilbert says, “‘ make the punishment fit the crime,” 
say by immuring careless bricklayers, searing or ‘‘ wiping” some 
plumbers’ own “ joints,” ‘‘ slating ” bad slaters, or “‘ cross-cutting ” a 
few carpenters who do evil, we might possibly check scamping 
workmen, and give to “jerry” builders coatings of the lime they 
deny to their mortar. 

Perhaps Paris Exhibitions are, in a measure, responsible for some 
defects in buildings: the plaster of Paris, so deftly converted into the 
Paris of plaster, now rising like Aladdin’s palace around, naturally 
leads to superficial work, whilst the inflated demand for labour at all 
Exhibitions is followed by the usual consequences of hasty production. 

With pleasure and hope, therefore, I turn from this to the splendid 
ironwork of the present Exhibition, much of it, happily, to remain per- 
manently ; the two most striking examples being the Eiffel Tower and 
the gallery for machinery. Fewstructures have excited so much interest 
or criticism as has the former: deep, massive, and widely spread at its 
foundations, like the roots of a noble oak, it soars to the clouds, and 
at its base and summit will be surrounded by golden decorations. 
Nearly twice the height of any other existing structure, it will have, 
when complete, a power of resistance to the wind fully three times 
that of any recorded force, and the effect of a grand folian harp 
will be heard as the wind sweeps through its trellised framework : it 
must be judged by itself, “‘ none but itself can be its parallel.” Mr. 
Eiffel truly says: ‘‘ Ordinary houses at the foot of such cathedrals 
as those of Vienna and Cologne produce always the same impression 
as if they were at a distance from those monuments, and the Arc de 
Triomphe and the Opéra do not extinguish the adjoining houses.” 
He might further claim for the tower that at least it will afford to 
some men the means of getting nearer to heaven than they can ever 
otherwise hope to be, by the height of 300 métres; it is to remain 
for the term of twenty years, when it may possibly become “a 
sentinel steep by the night-brooded deep.” To-day it is intended 
for pleasure ; and the thirty-six glazed and arcaded bowers surround- 
ing its first platform will soon echo the voices of delighted and 
hungry visitors to the restaurant, 230 feet high. At the second 
stage of about 400 feet will be other towers similarly protected, 
whilst, at its summit, there will be a projecting balcony of 250 
square métres, commanding a view of about eighty miles radius, and 
having in the centre a cupola, which will be devoted to scientific 
observations and to the electric lighting of the Exhibition. Access 
will be easily obtained by spiral staircases, which appear from the 
ground like ambitious worms, and by hydraulic lifts, whilst the most 
complete protection from lightning that science can suggest will be 
secured. It may be added that the cost of this unique work will be 
five millions of francs; and M. Eiffel, who appears about forty-five 
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years of age, has the air of a man who would complete the Channel 
Tunnel or undertake any contract—say, ¢.g., for the supply of dodos 
to the restaurant. 

The fairy fountains so successful at Kensington are being repro- 
duced, and will shed their jewelled drops amid 300,000 lights in this 
first illuminated Paris Exhibition, where more than double the amount 
of light in all the city of Paris will be seen. 

Standing on the Pont de Jéna, and looking through the lofty and 
graceful arches formed by the base of the Eiffel Tower, we see the 
second mechanical wonder of the place, the ‘Galerie des Machines,” 
which is of astounding magnitude, 375 feet wide, 160 feet high, and 
over 1500 feet in length, the central nave having a floor space of 
55,000 square yards, without any internal support to the roof, with its 
124 panels, superbly painted, and representing the arms and products 
of the various Departments and Colonies of France. 

Hitherto the largest construction of this form has been the Mid- 
land Railway Station at St. Pancras, a grand work, but having only a 
width of 240 feet. Under the new and vast roof of the ‘Galerie des 
Machines ” the “ Arc de l’Etoile ” or the ‘‘ Palais de l' Industrie ” could 
be easily placed ; it has twenty ribs, the two end ones weighing 240 
tons each, but, thanks to skilful calculations, it is a marvel of strength, 
lightness, and grace, and exemplifies the application of principles of 
construction as novel as they are successful, by M. Dutert, the archi- 
tect, and M. Contamin, the engineer-in-chief, who are equally to be 
congratulated upon the success of their magnificent work. The cost 
of this gallery will be about 6} millions of francs; it is destined to 
protect. the troops whilst exercising, and a regiment of cavalry can 
easily manceuvre under its shade, During the Exhibition rolling 
bridges will pass along the central gallery, enabling visitors to inspect 
without fatigue the various exhibits. Never before was machinery 
(driven here by 2500 horse-power) so housed or honoured; but it 
should be so, for since Mr, Edison has taught inanimate wax to echo 
our music and reproduce at will the voices of our friends, it may well 
be that at no distant time we may employ machines to draw, not only 
ourselves, but our inferences, our salaries, and even our breath. 

A novel and pleasing feature of the buildings is the enrichment of 
the painted structure by terra-cotta: this material has never been so 
effectively employed in modern work, and in its massive but open 
cresting, its decorative panels, and its noble frieze, with most graceful 
figures in high relief upon gold grounds, we have lovely colour with 
great richness of effect. 

The restaurants are particularly favoured, their facades having 
splendid friezes of emblematic figures, also in alto-relievo, with arms, 
trophies and devices; this creation of the spirituel to enhance 
the spirituous is very striking and attractive, and when the charms 
of music blend with the sound of the soaring fountains as they flash 
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around their myriad hues, ‘“‘ whilst the sweet wind doth gently kiss 
the trees,” many a Lorenzo will sit before his Jessica, “and with an 
unthrift love” spend time and money freely in what will be to him 
an earthly paradise. 

In the gardens, right and left of the Eiffel Tower, will be found on 
the Quai d’Orsay one of the chief attractions; and persons to whom a 
dislocation is immaterial may even now visit a series of forty-nine 
small constructions designed by the eminent architect, M. Charles 
Garnier, to illustrate the history of habitation, from the pre- 
historic to the historic period, and having internally as well as ex- 
ternally appropriate accessories. Beginning with the cave habitations 
on the left, we pass by the lake dwellings, with their thatched roofs, 
charred piles, and platforms projecting over the water, to the Egyptian, 
with a regrettable suddenness. Oh, for one hour of the wand of 
Prospero to conjure for us, it may be from the new Atlantis, those 
links in the architectural chain which we so sadly miss, to explain 
by what degrees the homes of the sordid Troglodytes merged into 
those of the stately Egyptians, with their 


“‘ Temples, palaces and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous.” 


But as even Spiritualism fails to reveal this to us, we pass on to the 
Assyrian, Persian, Phoenician, Hebrew, Etruscan, Hindoo, Greek, 
Roman, Medieval, Byzantine, Renaissance, Slav, Russian, Arab, 
Chinese, Esquimaux, Aztec, &c. &c.; and should these later be 
occupied by figures or living persons, it may safely be predicted that 
from the savage wearing only a smile, to the latest type represented, 
no attire will be found so hideous as that of to-day. 

These buildings, exact in detail, though necessarily small, can only 
briefly express what M. Garnier has to tell, but they are of the highest 
interest, and should inform the laity as well as students, whilst none 
can doubt that in the future history of this Exhibition they will form 
an instructive and valuable chapter, It is somewhat humiliating to 
see that there is no style specially characteristic of our own country, and 
that, like our many-mothered language, our buildings have a foreign 
parentage. The shades of Apophis, Xerxes, Mnesicles, Vitruvius, de 
Hochsteden, Palladio, Michael Angelo, the great Akbar, and Shah 
Jehan, having had abundant time to visit other worlds, may now be 
regarding with an amazed, but pleased, interest this latest interpreta- 
tion of their architectural views. It is true that the materials 
employed are less durable than those of Thebes, Karnac, the Acro- 
polis, or the Forum, but the failure of Titanic builders to perpetuate 
such works may reconcile us to buildings pleasant to see though 
fragile ; and really in the history of our world the life of any man’s 
work is but a span. 

On the whole, considering the difficulties and magnitude of this 
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Exhibition, we must recognize that it has had a singular exemption 
from grave accidents, and that few lives have been lost. If the blood 
of the martyrs be the seed of the Church, the blood of the workman 
seems necessary to the raising of such monuments of human enter- 
prise and skill. In the foregoing I have ventured to present only 
some sample stones of this new home of the Industries which bind 
society, of the Arts whose intellectual air inspires and enlightens us, 
and whose pursuit, though it may not always lead to wealth, inevitably 
conduces to happiness, peace, and goodwill among men. 


J. Hunter DoNALpDson, 








VACCINATION BY ACT OF 
PARLIAMENT.’ 


THE remarkable article by Dr. Charles Creighton in the new volume 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, together with his recent work on 
_the Natural History of Cow-pox and Vaceinal Syphilis, are valuable 
contributions to a more exact knowledge of vaccination, and likely 
to be specially useful in drawing the attention of the medical pro- 
fession and the public generally to the question of its compulsory 
enforcement. 

The high qualifications of the writer, as evidenced by his numerous 
original researches, his long article, “ Pathology,” in the same 
Encyclopedia, and his translation in three volumes of the great work 
of Hirsch on Geographical and Historical Pathology, are calculated to 
secure for him a more respectful and earnest consideration from his 
medical colleagues than a layman could expect to receive, and his 
independent and laborious researches into the subject, which have 
led him to alter his opinions, have already received recognition even 
from those most strongly opposed to his present views. 

Leaving, however, the purely medical aspects of the question dealt 
with by Dr. Creighton to those journals which are specially devoted 
to medical subjects, and as outside the present writer’s purpose, it is 
here intended to deal with certain other features of the question in 
such a form as it is hoped may not be devoid of interest to the general 
reader. 

It is now six years since the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Sir Andrew Clark, publicly stated that ‘compulsory or 
non-compulsory vaccination was among the most important questions 
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engaging the attention of thoughtful men.” The recent small-pox 
epidemics at Sheffield, Leeds, Salford, Bristol, Preston, Manchester, 
and other places, have brought the question into prominence, and 
provoked discussion in the Press, and produced no inconsiderable 
amount of uneasiness in the public mind concerning the inadequacy 
of the only officially recognized specific for dealing with these dis- 
quieting outbreaks. Warnings in the leading medical journals have 
not been wanting that, in consequence of the disregard of vaccination 
in certain towns to be hereafter mentioned, these outbreaks would 
become more numerous and fatal. 

The metropolis, where small-pox is generally endemic, has, however, 
for two years been singularly free from the epidemic form of the 
disease ; but as this immunity is not expected to continue, the situation 
can hardly be considered satisfactory. 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, held in February 
1886, the chairman, Sir E. H. Currie, in recommending an appro- 
priation of £116,000 for additional small-pox hospital accommodation, 
said: ‘‘ As sure as you are in this room, there is certain to be a 
small-pox epidemic in the metropolis at no distant date. It always 
comes round with the greatest regularity. The last one cost the 
ratepayers a million of money, and I am convinced that it will be less 
expensive if we make this provision.” 

And the Lancet for February 20, 1886, says: ‘‘ We fully sym- 
pathize with the desire of the managers not to delay the steps 
which must be taken to meet the exigencies of the next epidemic.” 

At the recent Annual Meeting of this institution, held September 
1888, it was reported that the Board had only fifty-six cases of small- 
pox under their control during the year 1887, but the Board have 
decided to increase the accommodation forthwith for the reception of 
small-pox patients to 1150 beds. The managers have therefore but little 
faith in the existing safeguards or the continuance of the present 
comparative immunity. A variolous conflagration may, it is believed, 
break out in the metropolis at any moment for which, according to 
the chairman of this Board (an institution, it should be known, 
established mainly to deal with small-pox), we have no adequate 
defence. Practically we are as helpless as in an outbreak of fire 
without water or fire-engines: ‘‘ small-pox epidemics come round 
with the greatest regularity,” and we must be prepared to meet 
them, not by scientific sanitary amelioration, but by the erection of 
hospital accommodation, where the disease runs its course according 
to its special idiosyncrasy. 

These small-pox epidemics, which will be referred to more particu- 
larly later on, ought not, it is alleged, to be quoted as proofs of the 
failure of vaccination, inasmuch as no intelligent authority now 
claims more than a mitigative or ameliorative effect for it. It may 
therefore be useful to ascertain what it was that Jenner claimed to 
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have accomplished by his discovery, and how far the promoters of 
the vaccination law were responsible for adopting his pretensions ; and 
further, whether the promises put forward by either the inventor or 
his disciples have been justified by experience. 

The discovery of vaccination was readily accepted as a substitute 
for inoculation, and Jenner’s early introduction to the King and 
chief members of the Royal family, as a benefactor to mankind, 
materially aided its early dissemination. When the subject of 
granting Jenner a suitable award was introduced in Parliament in 
the year 1802, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Addington, 
alleged: ‘‘ That the value of the discovery was without example and 
beyond all calculation, were points not to be contested, for they were 
made out by convincing evidence ;” and Mr. Wilberforce, referring to 
the certified results of a medical inquiry as to the benefits of vaccine 
inoculation, said : ‘I believe that every medical name of celebrity in 
the City of London and its environs was attached to that certificate.” 
Another Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Spencer Perceval, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons in 1807, and referring to this report, 
said: ‘‘If the Committee assumed that the inoculation for the small- 
pox was a benefit to mankind, they might be able to estimate how 
much greater a benefit this discovery was which, as appeared by the 
report of the Royal College of Physicians, was a certain security 
against small-pox.” With this report of the Physicians was delivered 
a report of the London Royal College of Surgeons.1 

“ Eleven hundred circulars were despatched on 15th December 1806, to 
all the members of the College whose addresses wer? known in the United 
Kingdom, submitting the following questions :— 

“Ist. How many persons have you vaccinated ? 

“2nd. Have any of your patients had small-pox after vaccination 1 

“ 3rd. Have any bad effects occurred in your experience in consequence 

of vaccination? and if so, what were they ? 

“4th, Is the practice of vaccination increasing or decreasing in your 

neighbourhood ? if decreasing, to what cause do you impute it ? 

“To the 1100 circulars only 426 replies were received. Why nearly 
two-thirds of the members kept silent, when at the outset they were 
converted in multitudes to vaccination, is left unexplained. The replies 
were thus summarized by the Board on 17th March 1807 :— 

‘The number of persons stated in such letters to have been vaccinated, 
is 164,381. 

“The number of cases in which small-pox had followed vaccination is 56. 

“The Board think it proper to remark under this head, that, in the 
enumeration of cases in which small-pox has succeeded vaccination, they 
have included none but those in which the subject was vaccinated by the 
surgeon reporting the facts. 

“The bad consequences which have arisen from vaccination are :— 

“66 cases of eruption of the skin, and 
24 of inflammation of the arm, whereof 
3 proved fatal.” 


Parliament was convinced by the testimony of this august body 


1 The Story of a Great Delusion. By William White. Pp. 240, 241. 
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(conflicting as it certainly was) and its promises of an absolute 
defence against small-pox, and the knowledge of a widespread public 
desire to find a substitute for small-pox inoculation, which had begun 
to be discredited, and it voted Jenner £10,000 in 1802, and £20,000 
in 1807. In the year 1818 Jenner claimed to have reduced the 
fatalities from small-pox during the previous twenty years by an 
average of 34,000 per annum. In 1833 a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons reported that vaccination had been so great a 
success and had established such a hold upon the population that 
small-pox might be considered as extinct, and the National Vaccine 
Establishment might be safely abolished. In 1840 Parliament passed __ 
an Act for defraying the cost of vaccination out of the poor-rate, but 
the result was not encouraging. The report of the National Vaccine 
Establishment for 1841 says: ‘“ Small-pox has prevailed epidemically 
with considerable severity since our last report ; but we do not abate 
an iota of our confidence in vaccination as the best protective against 
its malignant influence.” This endowment of the system by the 
State paved the way for its compulsory enforcement upon the nation, 
but there were difficulties yet to be overcome. It should be men- 
tioned that Sir Francis Burdett resisted an attempt in the House of 
Commons to impose the Jennerian prescription, on the 9th of June 
1808, in an able speech, pointing out the numerous shifts and failures 
resorted to by its upholders, and the unwisdom of making it obliga- 
tory. ‘ Government,” he said, “has not the power in this, as in 
other countries, to compel people to submit either to the prescriptions 
of physicians, or to the operations of surgeons, and he doubted 
whether any science was likely to be much benefited by being 
placed under the care of Government ;” and suggested, as there was 
such a conflict of opinion, with neither the simplicity in the mode of 
performance nor the security against small-pox as was promised, that 
instead of legislation, there should be a Committee of Inquiry. In 
the same debate the Right Hon. George Canning said: ‘“ He could 
not figure any circumstances whatever that could induce him to 
follow up the most favourable report of its infallibility which might 
be brought forward with any measure of a compulsory nature.” 
Previous to this debate, William Cobbett had called Wilberforce’s 
attention to the unconstitutional character of the threat to introduce 
legislation for such a purpose, and declared that it would be cruel 
mockery to speak of liberty in a country where there are laws for 
taking out of a man’s hands the management of his household, the 
choice of his physician, and the care of the health of his children. 
Disregarding these counsels, it was determined by a section of the 
medical profession to follow the lead of Germany, Scandinavia, and 
other Continental countries, and make the rite obligatory; and in 
1850 the Epidemiological Society was organized, with the ostensible 
object of studying epidemics, but mainly, though not ostensibly, to . 
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promote the enforcement of vaccination. To have published this 
design openly would have proved too rude a shock to the robust 
sense of British freedom. When the report of the Epidemiological 
Society was ready, Lord Lyttelton was chosen to prepare a measure 
for the House of Lords, under the innocent but disingenuous title of 
the Vaccination Extension Bill. It is not within the scope of this 
article to quote or criticize the Epidemiological Society’s repors 
upon which compulsory vaccine legislation was founded in England. 
The facts may be studied with advantage in Mr. White’s Story of « 
Great Delusion. The second reading was introduced on Tuesday, 
the 12th of April 1853, and passed after a few desultory observations, 
and without a division, and the Bill was passed on to a Committee of 
the whole House, when it was moved by Lord Lyttelton, wko then 
confessed that the essential object of the Bill was to make vaccina- 
tion compulsory. It was unnecessary, said the mover, to speak of 
“the certainty of vaccination as a preventive of small-pox, that being 
a point on which the whole medical profession had arrived at com- 
plete unanimity.” Lord Lyttelton disclaimed any scientific know- 
ledge of the subject, and quoted from the report of the Epidemiolo- 
gical Society as to the alleged extinction of small-pox in certain 
Continental States and districts in England and India by means of 
vaccination. Lord Shaftesbury followed, and was even more emphatic 
in his declaration as to the benefits of the prescription. That vac- 
cination, said his lordship, was perfectly preventive of small-pox was 
proved by the testimony of an eminent vaccinator, who within a few 
years had vaccinated 40,000 persons, and he had not been able to 
discover a single instance in which small-pox had followed. 

These opinions were founded, he continued, on the testimony of 
2000 members of the medical profession. He predicted that by 
means of compulsory vaccination, small-pox would soon be extermi- 
nated, and future generations would thank their lordships for the 
blessings that had resulted from it. On the strength of these con- 
fident promises, the Bill which introduced the most extreme form of 
paternal government England has known, was passed without previous 
inquiry as to its utility or necessity, and without a division. 

In introducing the second reading of the Vaccination Extension 
Bill in the House of Commons, Sir John Pakington presented no 
new argument, but stated that its claim to the consideration of the 
House was its passage through the House of Lords, and “the 
ground that it provided further security for protecting the people 
from the ravages of disease.” The report of the Vaccination Com- 
mittee of the Epidemiological Society was the basis on which he 
founded his support for the measure.' Viscount Palmerston said: 


1 This report of the Epidemiological Society, published in 1852, and addressed to 
the House of Lords, asserted that there was one epidemic disease (small-pox) which 
was distinguished from all others, inasmuch as science could extirpate it by means of 
vaccination. 
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“The object (of the Bill) was prevention by means of timely foresight 
and precaution, and the class of society for whom that foresight and 
precaution were required was the poorest, and that which was the 
least likely to: have recourse to such measures voluntarily.” After a 
very brief discussion the second reading was carried. No attempt 
was made to show that those who had been vaccinated escaped 
small-pox, or that those who were unvaccinated were the victims of 
the disease, nor was any evidence produced to show that a majority 
of those attacked were unvaccinated. Such an inquiry might have 
proved fatal to the success of the measure. Despite continued 
failures by the recrudescence of both sporadic and epidemic small-pox, 
the open assurances of the certainty of the protection afforded by 
vaccination were not abated. 

Even so recently as February 11, 1888, the Lancet assures its 
readers that ‘‘small-pox is a disease from which every one may be 
absolutely protected by vaccination and revaccination, so that to have 
it is almost a crime.” 

Dr. Baron, in his Life of Jenner, says: ‘‘ From 1804, reports of 
failures in vaccination had begun to multiply;” and Dr. Birch, 
Surgeon of St. Thomas's Hospital, says, in the same year: “ Every 
post brings me accounts of the failures of vaccination.” Lord Henry 
Petty said in the House of Commons, in 1809: ‘“ Unless Dr, Jenner 
was completely blinded by conceit, he must have recognized that the 
general faith in vaccination, exhibited in 1801, had been much 
shaken by the experience of the succeeding seven years.” In the 
Committee of Supply on July 29, 1807, Mr, Shaw-Lefevre, speaking 
upon the motion for a public grant to Dr. Edward Jenner, referred 
to the report of a Commission of Inquiry, which stated ‘‘ that the 
practice of vaccine inoculation was the infallible preventive of small- 
pox.” He emphatically denied the truth of this document, and 
showed that in fifty-six cases of vaccine inoculation small-pox had 
followed. “ Here,” said Mr, Shaw-Lefevre, ‘‘ we have fifty-six cases 
of real failure.” 

The Medical Observer for 1810 contains particulars of 535 cases of 
small-pox after vaccination, 97 fatal cases, 150 cases of vaccine 
injuries, with the addresses of ten medical men, including two 
professors of anatomy, who had suffered in their own families from 
vaccination. 

In 1808 the National Vaccine Establishment was instituted by the 
patrons of cow-pox, and their report of 1811 reluctantly admits that 
“‘in some instances small-pox has affected persons who have been 
most carefully vaccinated, is sufficiently established.” 

When cases of small-pox after vaccination began to multiply, 
Jenner with much ingenuity and prescience promulgated the theory 
that there were two kinds of cow-pox, only one of which protected, 
and that the true cow-pox only protected at a particular stage of the 
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disease ; concerning which Cobbett said the vaccinators had always a 
shuffle left. 

In the year 1818, cases of failure had become so numerous that 
they caused Jenner much annoyance and could no longer be 
disregarded, when to meet the emergency Dr. Hannen, of Edinburgh, 
brought forward the new doctrine that ‘ vaccination ” modifies small- 
pox. Inthe year 1825, Dr. Baron says, ‘“Small-pox was nearly 
as prevalent in London as during any of the three great epidemics 
of the preceding century.” 

Such was the result of voluntary vaccination. The Lancet of 
July 15, 1871, testifies to the discouraging results attending its 
universal infliction upon the people after eighteen years’ trial :— 


“ The deaths from small-pox have assumed the proportions of a plague. 
Over 10,000 lives have been sacrificed during the past year in England and 
Wales. In London, 5641 deaths have occurred since Christmas. Of 9932 
patients in the London small-pox hospitals, no less than 6854 have been 
vaccinated—nearly 73 per cent. Taking the mortality at 174 per cent. of 
those attacked and the deaths this year in the whole country at 10,600, it 
will follow that more than 122,000 vaccinated persons have suffered from 
small-pox! This is an alarming state of things. Can we greatly wonder 
that the opponents of compulsory vaccination should point to such 
statistics, as evidence of the failure of the system? It is necessary to 
speak plainly on this important matter.” ! 


The Lancet for August 27, 1881, contains Dr. Fraser Nicholson’s 
report of 43 cases of small-pox at the Bromley Union, of which he 
had charge—viz., 16 confluent, 14 discrete, and 13 modified ; two of 
the confluent cases died, all had been vaccinated, and three re- 
vaccinated. Referring to the small-pox epidemic at Sunderland, a 
correspondent of the same journal for 23rd February 1884, reported 
100 consecutive cases, of which 96 had been vaccinated. 

In an outbreak of small-pox at Liverpool, a city conspicuous for 
overcrowding and sanitary neglect, where there is no organized 
opposition to the vaccination law, which is rigorously enforced, the 
Lancet of July 5, 1884, says: “‘ The epidemic of small-pox, which 
has for some time been prevalent at Liverpool, has now attained 
alarming dimensions. ‘Traffic, except for residents, is, in certain 
streets, suspended, and the public institutions for the reception of 
small-pox patients are full to overflowing.” The medical officer of the 
Taunton Sanitary Hospital in 1885 reported that of 171 patients in 
the small-pox hospital, 169 had been vaccinated and that 24 had 
died. 

It is, however, impossible in this brief summary to deal with more 
than a fraction of even the recent vaccine failures, but an epidemic of 

1 During this notable epidemic, the largest within a hundred years, the Registrar- 


General omitted to record how many amongst the deaths were vaccinated and how 
many unvaccinated. His attention was called to the omission, but without result 
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small-pox at Sheffield, of dimensions which remind us of those of the 
last century, before sanitary reform had been forced upon the 
profession and the Government, cannot be overlooked. ‘The leaders 
of public opinion—comprising the conductors of all the newspapers, 
the clergy, the medical practitioners, the municipal council, and the 
chiefs of the Health Department—are thoroughly penetrated with a 
belief in the saving virtues of the Jennerian system. ‘The local press 
has persistently boycotted every article, letter, or fact tending to throw - 
doubt on the efficiency of vaccination; the clergy go out of their 
way to laud the inoculation of the vaccine disease as the only possible 
escape from the dreaded pestilence, and prayers are addressed to the 
Deity for protection, by means of cow-pox. In Sheffield, need it be 
said, there is no anti-vaccination league. When, in the midst of the 
pestilence, the municipal authorities confessed their inability in the 
most helpless fashion to cope with the outbreak, and Dr. Stevens 
and Dr. Fred. W. Barry, of the Local Government Board, were sent 
from Whitehall to advise with them, the only suggestions they 
could offer were the immediate erection of additional hospital accom- 
modation and universal revaccination. The proverbial excuse of the 
charlatan, when his medicine has failed to cure, is, that enough of it 
has not been taken, and that the dose must be increased. The 
unfortunate patient, who might have escaped the disease, thus often 
falls a victim to the doctor. When small-pox has appeared in the 
crowded and insanitary districts of the metropolis, the vaccine 
officials have put forward the pretence that it has been due to “ ineffi- 
cient” vaccination, but no such extenuating plea could be urged in 
Sheffield, where the public vaccinators had received in gifts of public 
money, between 1876-1886, no less than £2233 18s,, in addition to 
their fees, and 95 per cent. of the population are returned as having 
had the benefit of this “efficient” vaccination. Revaccination was 
resorted to, and the population, under the influence of a panic, 
originated by Government officials and fostered by means of house- 
to-house visitation, inflammatory posters on the walls, public vacci- 
nation lectures, sermons and prayers, and the closing of the libraries, 
were driven to the vaccination stations as the only means of safety. 
Sheffield, it should be noted, has long held the unenviable distinction 
of being one of the dirtiest towns in the United Kingdom, and out- 
breaks of small-pox have been frequent, as might be expected in a 
place where sanitary laws are habitually disregarded. The Sheffield 
Telegraph describes the main streets with ‘their coatings of greasy 
filth forming a favourable breeding-ground for organic impurities,” 
which are stated to be ‘‘normal conditions.” The sanitary authori- 
ties perversely closed their eyes to the real causes of the outbreak. 
This remarkable epidemic began in June 1887, and the deaths 
reported by the Registrar-General are as follows :—June, 2 ; July, 4; 
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August, 11; September, 31; October, 47 ; November, 79 ; December, 
104 ; January, 1888, 116; February, 98 ; March, 104; April, 42 ; May, 
22; June, 20; July, 4; total 684, representing about 7000 cases. In 
accordance with the advice given by the medical profession, private 
practitioners, the clergy, and the Press, revaccination became de 
rigueur, and workmen who refused to submit to the ordeal were 
summarily dismissed from their employment, the vaccination stations 
were crowded, and were kept open at extra hours to meet the artifi- 
cially induced demand. ‘“ Nearly every other man you meet,” said 
the Daily News, ‘has his arm in a sling.” On the 23rd November 
1887, the Zimes reported that vaccination had become general 
throughout the town, but, instead of the pestilence diminishing as 
was Officially predicted, the foregoing figures show that several 
months of revaccination were followed by an augmentation of small- 
pox deaths. 

In August 1872, Mr. Robertshaw and Mr. Joseph Pearson called 
the attention of the Board of Guardians to the following statistics, 
compiled from the returns of the registrars in the Sheffield and 
Kecleshall Unions, as given in the Sheffield Independent, August 12, 
1872. In 1862 less than half the births were vaccinated, and the 
deaths from small-pox in that year were 18. Before the year closed a 
small-pox panic arose, and in the following year, out of 7800 births, 
there were nearly 6000 vaccinations, when the small-pox deaths rose 
to 354. Again, in 1867, the vaccinations were less than half the 
births, and the small-pox deaths were 55. Onthe Ist January 1868, 
the new Vaccination Act came into force ; there were 8027 vaccina- 
tions out of little over 9000 births, and in that year the small-pox 
mortality rose to 395. 

This co-existence of increase dsmall-pox mortality with increased 
vaccination and revaccination had been previously observed at Paris, 
Toulouse, and Montreal, and in several instances the authorities had 
been obliged to put a stop to such wholesale revaccination. <A cor- 
respondent of the Times, January 10, 1886, under the head of 
‘* Medical Science in Portugal,” writes that the prevailing opinion in 
Portugal is that vaccination probably makes an attack of small-pox 
far less serious, but that it is certain to bring it on. The increase 
of small-pox observable under the like circumstances is alleged by 
statisticians and high medical authority to be due to the variolous 
nature of the vaccine virus. At a meeting of the Statistical Society. 
in June 1882, Dr. Guy observed: ‘‘ That it is now admitted by all 
competent authorities that vaccination during epidemics of small-pox 
tends to diffuse rather than to arrest the disease, and that instead of 
being practised at such times it should be suspended.” 

Dr. George Gregory, for fifty years medical director of the London 
Small-pox Hospital, said that “one of the remarkable effects of cow- 
pox is to create artificially a constitution favourably disposed towards 
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small-pox.” And Dr. Charles Cameron, M.P., in a letter to the 
Times, November 24, 1879, gives evidence of the extensive propaga- 
tion of variolous lymph by Ceely of Aylesbury, and Badcock of 
Brighton, by inoculating the cow with small-pox, and asks : ‘‘ What 
has become of this lymph? My reason for asking the question is 
that more recent and searching experiment has demonstrated that it 
is not vaccine lymph at all, but small-pox lymph. . . . capable of 
propagating that disease in its most virulent form by infection.” Dr. 
George Wyld endorses the infectious character of this lymph in a 
letter to the Daily News, February 17, 1887. 

Dr. Robert Bakewell, Vaccinator-General at Trinidad, in a work 
entitled Zhe Pathology and Treatment of Small-pox (London: Churchill, 
1872), says: “I fear that in some instances wholesale vaccinations 
and revaccinations at the commencement of an epidemic have spread 
small-pox among those who remain unvaccinated. At least it 
happened curiously enough that, in the best vaccinated districts in 
Trinidad, there was the most small-pox. One gentleman, Mr. Robert 
Knaggs, reported that his district of the town was so well vaccinated 
in the house-to-house vaccination that an epidemic is impossible! A 
few weeks afterwards he had to resign that very district because the 
number of cases of small-pox was so large that he was unable to attend 
to them. A very out-of-the-way district at a distant part of the island 
was entirely free from small-pox until an energetic vaccinator, 
newly appointed, vaccinated upwards of a hundred in the course or 
three or four weeks, and small-pox then broke out, Certainly small- 
pox spread with amazing rapidity in Port of Spain after house-to-house 
vaccination had been in operation,” &c. The effects of revaccination 
are shown in the reports presented to the late Emperor of the French 
in 1867, by the Paris Academy of Medicine. Dr. Ducharme, a 
first-class aide-major of the 1st Regiment of Voltigeurs of the 
Guards, engaged with great zeal in carrying out the instructions 
for revaccination, He says: “After the medical inspection of 
1867 of the 1st Regiment, it was decided to practise revaccination. 
I chose youths of rosy complexion, sound temperament, and free 
from acquired or hereditary disease. I completed a first series of 
operations on 8lst December 1867. The number revaccinated 
amounted to 437, when, towards the end of 1868, a small-pox 
epidemic in a highly confluent form broke out in the regiment. 
This epidemic made many victims, amongst others one of the 
infirmary assistants, who died in the hospital of Gros Caillou. To 
what ought we to attribute this epidemic in a regiment in which 
437 revaccinations have been performed, when the hygienic conditions, 
as to space, ventilation, and food were excellent ; when, in the 2nd 
Regiment of Voltigeurs, lodged in a precisely similar barrack, in the 
same court, but on whom no vaccination had yet been made, not a 
single case of small-pox existed?” Before the epidemic at Sheffield 
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had died out, the plague attacked the town of Preston, and, although 
of comparatively small dimensions, the facts afford certain experience 
of an instructive character. Like Sheffield, its municipality, whilst 
negligent in regard to sanitary amelioration, was notably vigilant in 
the enforcement of vaccination, which had been so satisfactorily per- 
formed as to entitle the public vaccinators in 1883 and 1886 to 
bonuses amounting to £548. At a meeting of the Board of 
Guardians, held on the 12th of June 1888, the Local Government 
Inspector, Mr. Henley, said that from the reports of the medical 
officer, going back for several years, it appeared that Preston was a 
well-vaccinated town, and the medical officer stated that “the 
thorough manner in which the vaccination laws had been carried 
out afforded a valuable safeguard against the invasion of small-pox.” 

Although thus defended, an epidemic appeared in May last, and 
the Medical Officer of Health, Dr. Pilkington, reported 150 cases on 
June 7 to the Town Council, all of which, with the exception of one 
child, had been vaccinated. Upto the 11th of August the cases had 
increased to about 700, and 47 deaths from small-pox have during 
that time been returned by the Registrar-General. 

With the diminution of small-pox at Preston, an alarming out- 
break occurred in July at the St. Joseph’s Industrial School, Man- 
chester, concerning which, on the 9th of August, Mr. F. A. Channing 
asked a question in the House of Commons. It appears that in all 
67 persons were attacked, including three revaccinated Sisters; and 
as no child is admitted to the institution without proofs of vaccina- 
tion * (the lady superintendent, Mrs. Gunning, stating that she only 
knew of one exception—a case where the vaccination was doubtful), 
it is almost certain that, although seven were reported by Dr. Falconer 
Oldham as unvaccinated, the entire school had received the 
benefit of Jenner’s protective. Mr. Councillor Kenworthy has fur- 
nished me with the results of an inquiry made by Mr. Robert 
Hainsworth as to the recent small-pox epidemic in September 1888, 
at Leeds. Out of 123 cases only 5 were unvaccinated, all of whom 
had the disease in a mild form, and recovered. There were 13 
deaths in the Borough Hospital, of whom 11 were vaccinated, 1 
doubtful, and 1 unvaccinated was recovering from small-pox and died 
of throat affection. very case was personally investigated, and Mr. 
Hainsworth found the conditions under which the patients lived were 
prime factors in determining the extent and virulence of the out- 
break. In other words, the pestilence, as at Sheffield and Liverpool, 
was due to disregard of sanitation. 

In the new edition of Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s pamphlet, 


1 An outbreak not unlike the one at Manchester is recorded in the 33rd Report of 
the Bristol Orphan Homes, by George Muller: ‘It has pleased the Lord to lay upon 
us during the last year the heavy trial of allowing the small-pox to enter among the 
orphans, though every child under our care has been vaccinated.” In all there were 
293 cases and 18 deaths, 
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Vaccination proved useless and dangerous from Forty-five Years’ 
Registration Statistics (E. W. Allen), the author shows that the 
average small-pox death-rate, 1838 to 1853, exceeded that of 1854 to 
1867 by 229 per million of the living, while the average of the years 
1868 to 1886 exceeded that of 1854 to 1867 by 46 per million. In 
the Appendix to the same work it is stated that during the sixteen 
years the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals have been in operation they 
have received 53,579 cases of small-pox for treatment. Of this great 
total no fewer than 41,061 are classed as vaccinated, 5866 unvac- 
cinated, and the remainder doubtful. While of the most fatal cases 
of all, 486 were vaccinated, yielding 432 deaths; and 167 unvac- 
cinated, with 150 deaths. : 
In order to justify the continuance of compulsion in the midst of 
these oft-recurring epidemics, resort must be had to various ingenious 
arguments. Itis alleged that where small-pox has followed vaccina- 
tion the rite has been “inefficiently” performed, or the vaccine 
matter has proved inert, and more frequently that revaccination 
would have saved them. The champions of vaccination, Dr. Seaton,’ 
Mr. Ernest Hart,” and other authorities teach that the effect of sani- 
tation in controlling small-pox, if appreciable is insignificant, and that 
salvation is only attainable by Vaccination and revaccination. This 
illustrates the broad line of demarcation which separates the advo- 
cates of the rival systems. Other authorities have latterly inclined 
to the belief that vaccination and sanitation ought to go hand in 
hand,* Were the Jennerians to allow that this malady could be 
extinguished by sanitation they would lay themselves open to the 
charge of supporting the anti-vaccine theory, as illustrated by the 
Leicester and other experiments.‘ It has often been unfairly urged 
that the opponents of State medicine have no substitute to offer for 
Jenner’s prescription ; but for twenty-five years anti-vaccinators, both 
at home and abroad, have unceasingly been urging local authorities, 
instead of infecting the blood with cow-pox, to seek safety from 
sporadic and epidemic diseases by means of public and private sani- 
tation. Dr. H. Oidtmann, the leader of the anti-vaccination move- 
ment in Germany, when acting as surgeon in the invading army of 
1870-71 showed how the Germans suppressed small-pox in the un- 
cleanly casemates of the beleaguered French garrison towns by sani- 

1 Report of Medical Officer of Local Government Board for 1874, p. 84. 

2 The British Medical Journal, October 20, 1888, says: ‘‘ There is not a tittle of 
evidence that the best sanitary arrangements, or even social advantages, confer any 
exemption whatever from small-pox any more than from measles or whooping-cough, 
which attack alike the children of the prince and peasant.” 

3 “The freedom of any community from this disease is doubtless dependent, in the 
first instance, upon the condition of the vaccination of the inhabitants, but there is 
much reason for believing that other conditions—such as overcrowding and absence of 
means of isolation—are important factors in leading to the dissemination of this 
disease.”— Lancet, 25th December, 1886. 

4 In his address at the British Association, Bath, September 1888, Sir Frederick 


Bramwell referred to 2 town where the deaths from zymotic diseases had fallen froma 
total of 740 per annum to a total of 372 per annum, practically one-half. 
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tary regulations ; and facts from every part of the civilized world 
have been brought forward at the various International Anti-Vacci- 
nation Congresses held at Paris, Cologne, Berne, and Charleroi, 
demonstrating that even in infected cities the rule is constant, that 
in the parts where the houses are well constructed on elevated 
ground, the streets wide, and the surroundings healthy, small-pox 
stands aloof. 

In the Report of the Medical Officer to the Local Government 
Board for 1884, reference to small-pox mortality in the metropolis 
is made in the aggregate. In like manner the Registrar-General’s 
quarterly return, ending June 30, 1885, speaks only of the small- 
pox death-rate as specified for England and Wales, and for the 
twenty-eight great towns as 170 and 210 per million respectively. 
The following figures show that in areas and districts the proportion of 
small-pox deaths per million of population (annual rate) during that 
quarter was:—Nine districts of London (excluding the remaining 
twenty), some having a few sporadic cases only, 430; one of which 
(Hackney) yielded 1544; another (Greenwich) 2621; West Ham, 
subdistrict, just outside but a continuation of East London in 
the neighbourhood of the Lea, 10,133; Dartford (ditto), Kent, 
38,122. 

Small-pox is not a question of vaccination or non-vaccination, 
but of conditions of life, and is practically restricted to certain 
unhealthy districts. Some credit is therefore due to their persistent 
efforts in the development of the present rage for sanitation, In the 
remarkable address of the venerable and distinguished sanitarian, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, at the Sanitary Congress held at Brighton jn 
August 1888, he showed the extraordinary saving of life effected 
in recent years by sanitation in England, and notably the reduction 
in the death-rate in the English, Indian, and German armies. 
This saving is chiefly in the diminution of zymotic disease, and in 
his Health of Nations, edited by Dr. B. W. Richardson, Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick says: ‘“ That cases of small-pox, of typhus, and of others 
of the ordinary epidemics occur in the greatest proportion on common 
conditions of foul air, from stagnant putrefaction, from bad house 
drainage, from sewers of deposit, from excrement-sodden sites, from 
filthy street surfaces, from impure water, and from overcrowding in 
private houses and in public institutions.” 

If small-pox epidemics are not so frequent or so deadly as they 
were before the discovery of vaccination, as is alleged (although we 
_are without reliable statistics on the subject), they could be made so 
by reviving the old conditions of overcrowding, abolishing the 
modern system of sewerage, reintroducing intra-mural burials and 
open drains and cesspools, and restoring the practice of small-pox 
inoculation. 


For nearly twenty years after the enactment of compulsion, the 
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Press, with few exceptions, refused the opponents of Jenner a hearing, 
but this conspiracy to stifle discussion no longer prevails, and the 
Lancet informs us that the Press is “ flooded” with attacks upon 
vaccination; and sensibly advises the profession not to treat them 
with contempt, but to answer them.’ In order, however, if possible, 
to neutralize the effects of these attacks, and to tranquilize the public 
mind, it is thought necessary to issue manifestoes from time to time 
from the Local Government Board, and to put forward elaborate 
defences in the House of Commons, with reassuring statements con- 
cerning the safety and benefits of vaccination, In the debate in 
Parliament on July 22, 1887, the President of the Local Government 
Board, referring to the alleged danger of communicating the much- 
dreaded disease, syphilis, by means of vaccination, boldly denied 
the risk, and asserted that “‘ of six millions of public vaccinations. 
no case of the kind had ever occurred.” But he was sharply taken 
to task by Dr. Charles Cameron, who said :— 


“ Let not the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) attempt to strengthen 
his case by suppressing facts. I have nodoubt he was quoting the evidence 
supplied to him when he said that no case is known in which it has been 
conclusively proved that syphilis has been communicated by vaccination. 
That statement was repeated for, many years, and had it not been that 
during the sittings of the Select Committee on Vaccination, there was 
an outbreak of syphilis communicated by vaccination, the fallacy would 
never have been discovered.” 

“Mr. Ritchie: When was that ? 

“ Dr. Cameron: During the sittings of the Committee.” 


Eight years before this, Dr. Charles Cameron wrote to the Zimes, 
Dec. 4, 1879 :— 


“ There was no admitted record in Great Britain of vaccination having con- 
veyed syphilis from one person to another until after nearly three-quarters 
of a century’s blindness our eyes were opened in 1871 In France, 
where the chief of the National Vaccine service clung less closely to this 
theory (that syphilis could not be conveyed), he saw the danger much 
earlier, and in 1867 published a list of 160 cases of syphilitic infection 
through vaccination, which had been brought to his knowledge in a little over 


When such cases are brought to light, the first device is to deny 
the facts, and when these happen to be too well authenticated to be 
easily stifled in this way, the sinister effects are attributed to the 
use of ‘‘ bad matter,” dirty lancets, or the carelessness of the operator. 
Notable instances of wholesale infection are recorded where the most 
ingenious and persistent smothering has been resorted to, and 
although for a time successful, the incriminating facts, in the long 
run, refuse to be suppressed. A report producing a painful impres- 
sion appeared in the columns of the Daily News, in the early part of 

1 It is too often the custom to think that the question (vaccination) is not worth 


reasoning or investigating further, but in the present day people think for them- 
selves, and often intelligently so, on medical matters.—Lancet, Dec. 31, 1837. 
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1881, of a vaccine disaster where every precaution had been observed 
for securing safe and efficient vaccination. On the 30th of December 
1880, fifty-eight young recruits of the 4th Regiment of Zouaves were 
vaccinated at the Hépital du Dey, Algiers, in accordance with military 
regulations, under the pretence of guarding them from a disease they 
might never have, and it was discovered that the whole were 
infected with an aggravated form of syphilis. The Baron Larrey 
notified his wish to interpellate the Paris Chambers of Deputies on 
the subject, but General Farre, the then Minister of War, begged him 
to await the result of an inquiry then pending. ‘The facts, said the 
Journal d’ Hygiéne, have not been denied, but no report has been 
published. Questions with the view of obtaining official acknow- 
ledgment and in the interest of the public health, were asked no 
fewer than five times in the House of Commons by Mr. C. H. 
Hopwood and Mr. Blennerhassett, first of the President of the Local 
Government Board and afterwards through the Foreign Office, but 
neither by one channel nor the other could any official information be 
obtained. Mr. Dodson, the then President of the Local Government 
Board, said he had no means of obtaining the information required. 
Sir Charles Dilke reported to the House that the information he had 
received from the Foreign Office was incomplete, but refused to 
reveal that which was in his possession. Mr. C. H. Hopwood 
repeated his question October 27, 1882, when Mr. Dodson replied 
as follows :— 

‘“‘ My answer to the question is, that we have not succeeded in obtaining 
any fresh information on the subject, and it does not appear that the 
French Government have any in their possessjon. With regard to the 
alleged facts that the disease referred to was communicated by vaccine 
matter, I am advised that the statement that two children served as vacci- 
nifers for 280 men, and that 58 of these men were operated upon by lymph 
taken from one single child, is opposed to all experience in vaccination. 
So far from admitting the fact that this disease was communicated by 
vaccine matter, I cannot entertain the slightest doubt that such was not 


the case, more especially as itis expressly mentioned that the children from 
whom the lymph was said to have been taken, were in excellent health.” 1 


In reference to this statement I may observe that at a méeting of 
the British Medical Association, Professor Huxley, referring to 
vaccination, said: ‘‘ A minute cut is made in the skin, and an infini- 
tesimal quantity of vaccine matter is inserted into the wound. 
Within a certain time a vesicle appears in the place of the wound, 
and the fluid which distends this vesicle is vaccine matter, in quan- 
tity a hundred or a thousandfold that which was originally in- 
serted.” 

Dr. Ballard, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Vaccine, in his 
Essay on Vaccination, writes: ‘I am not going to deny that occa- 
sionally severe effects, and even a fatal result, have followed the 


1 Quoted by Medical Officer of Health for Leicester: Annual Report, 1870. 
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“introduction of healthy vaccine virus into the system ; that sometimes 
it has happened that instead of producing, as it normally does, a local 
vaccine vesicle, the system appears to be affected by it as it would 
be by the introduction of some virulent animal poison.” 

The facts are that in August, 1881, La Science Libre (No. 21), 
contained a letter from Dr. P. A. Desjardins, a medical resident of 
Algiers, and an eye-witness of the disaster, who had visited the 
Hopital du Dey, carefully examined the infected soldiers, and 
minutely described their painful condition. This article further 
contains their names, military grade, and regimental numbers, and 
a copy was sent by Mr. C. H. Hopwood to the President of the 
Local Government Board at the time he gave notice of the question. 
So that when Mr. Dodson’s answer was formulated for him by the 
officials of that department, virtually denying the validity of the 
whole story, it was in possession of its most circumstantial details 
from the descriptive pen of a medical witness. “The most hopeless 
form of credulity,” says the Zimes, “is that which unhesitatingly 
accepts official denials.” 

In March 1884, the writer of this article visited the Hépital du 
Dey, Algiers, where the tragedy occurred. The chief of the medical 
staff (Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz) ‘at once admitted the facts, but 
courteously refused details without an authorization from the General 
in command, which authorization, it was suggested, could be best 
procured through the consul, Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair. He 
naively added: “This affair has been bad for the army, bad for 
vaccination, and bad for us; and I do not think you will obtain the 
required authorization.” The consul was applied to, and, after much 
diplomatic circumlocution, politely refused either introduction or 
assistance ; Colonel Playfair remarking that vaccination was not 
obligatory in Algiers amongst the civil population, but he wished it 
was so there and everywhere else. The General in command at 
Algiers was communicated with, who promptly authorized Staff- 
Colonel Gausaud to supply the required information. This gentle- 
man read certain particulars from a cautiously worded paper 
confirming the main facts of the disaster. The vaccinifer, he said, 
was a Spanish child of remarkably healthy aspect, since dead of 
syphilis ; the vesicles (five on’ each arm) were of normal appearance. 
The whole of the fifty-eight young soldiers were infected with 
syphilis and retired from the service, while the surgeon who 
performed the vaccinations was retained ; no charge of negligence 
having been sustained against him. From other sources I learned 
that the unfortunate surviving youths were unable to obtain com- 
pensation for the irreparable injury done to them by this military 
rule, and many of them personally called upon the conductors of the 
Algerian journals, l’ Akhbar, Le Petit Colon, and the Radical Algérien, 
d&c., who published descriptive narratives of their suffering condition. 
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The Solicitor-General of Algiers, M. Marchal, who is also editor of 
Le Petit Colon, gave me the following note :— 


“ ALGER, 23 Mars, 1884. 
“ Conseil-Général Secrétariat— 
“Je tiens (de source que je crois bonne) que sur les 58 
Zouaves empoisonné par la syphilis vaccinale une trentaine sont morts. 
Ils appartenaient au régiment qui a été envoyé dans la Tunisie, et c’est la 
que l'on pourrait avoir des renseignements exacts. J’ai eu entre les mains 
la liste nominative de ces malheureux, et s'il était nécessaire je pourrais 


refaire cette enquéte. 
“Cu. Marcuat, Rédacteur en Chef du Petit Colon.” 


Not being able to find a passenger steamer to Tunis, I pursued 
the inquiry no further, but the facts concerning this remarkable 
disaster, which no English medical journal has had the courage to 
publish, will be found in L’Zntransigeant, 28th June, 1881; Journal 
d Hygiene, Sune 30th, August 25th, 1881, and 30th March, 1882; 
La Science Libre, No. 21, August Ist, 1881; Zimes, November 9th, 
1882; La France Méridionale, July 8th, 1882; and the Algerian 
press. After the publicity disclosed in these journals, the chiefs of 
two powerful departments of State professed to be unable to furnish 
Parliament, in the interest of the public health, with even the most 
meagre details. Had the report proved mythical, one can imagine 
the sort of announcement that would have been made by Mr. Dodson, 
amidst the ringing cheers of the assembled legislators. 

In another article it is proposed to deal more particularly with 
the question of vaccination mortality, the theory of “ mitigation,” and 
some other interesting phases of the general question. 





“TWO CHAPTERS OF IRISH HISTORY.” 


CLOsE observers of the Home Rule struggle have not failed to note 
the tendency of Anti-Home Rule argument to rest on a lower and 
still a lower level, as time passes. At first Mr. Gladstone was met 
on the exalted platform of imperial considerations, and for a time 
the discussion was pitched in a key befitting the dignity and im- 
portance of so momentous a subject. But with the introduction of 
a Coercion Bill came a perceptible change; the grounds of debate 
began to narrow, and Anti-Home Rule speakers seemed less inclined 
te stake their case on the broad arguments they had used during 
the general election which returned them to power. This contracting 
tendency has affected even Lord Hartington; and we are now 
accustomed to hear the leader of the Dissentient Liberals, who had 
hitherto, in defending his position, relied on broad and great points 
worthy of a statesman, giving surprising prominence to the argument 
that ‘Ulster will fight.” Mr. Ingram’s Zwo Chapters of Irish 
History is hardly, of itself, worthy of an extended notice in these 
pages; but, as an illustration of the attitude which is gradually 
being assumed by the miscalled Unionist party on the Irish ques- 
tion (and as Mr. Ingram in his last book, A History of the 
Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland, was regarded by 
the opponents of Home Rule as a most effective champion of their 
cause), it may, perhaps, be deserving of a detailed examination. 
The two chapters of Irish history dealt with are—‘‘The Irish 
Parliament of James II.” and “The Alleged Violation of the Treaty 
of Limerick.” For the purposes of this article it will not be neces- 
sary to deal with the latter portion of the work; but we cannot help 
remarking here that the title given to it by Mr. Ingram reminds us 
very much of the American journal which referred to an opposition 
print as an “alleged newspaper.” The part of the book with which 
it is proposed to deal is devoted to showing the bigotry and in- 
tolerance, the narrowness, the greed, the cowardice, and the political 
incapacity of the Irish Catholics during the residence of James II. 
in Ireland. And as they were then, contends Mr. Ingram, so they 
are now. “The object of the Irish party,” we read—that is, during 
1 Two 7 of Irish History: 1. The Irish Parliament of James II, 2. The Alleged 
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James’s Parliament—‘“ was the threefold one which is sure to make 
its appearance in every Irish agitation, whatever may have been its 
commencement—Roman Catholic ascendency, separation from Great 
Britain, and the possession of the land.” We italicize Mr. Ingram’s 
sweeping assertion, because to establish it is the great purpose of his 
book. Is there any justification for this assertion? We do not 
think so: it seems to us that reason and experience deny its validity. 
Two centuries of Irish history speak trumpet-tongued against the 
imputation. But we say further than this: waiving the other con- 
siderations altogether, we say there are no grounds on which to base 
such a statement. Here we take issue with the writer of The Irish 
Parliament of James IT. And in doing so we have no intention of 
entering on a profound investigation of the history of Tyrconnel’s 
Parliament. Our object in writing this article is to illustrate a 
modern development of methods adopted by the opponents of Home 
Rule. We shall allow Mr. Ingram’s book to answer itself. And this, 
indeed, will not be difficult ; for Mr. Ingram permits his partisanship 
to carry him so far that he absolutely ruins his case by proving too 
much. ‘Taking as the key-note of his book the saying of Beacons- 
field, that ‘‘ Irish policy is Irish history,” he attempts to make the 
Irish history of which he treats tell in every instance against the 
Catholics. He thus precipitates himself into a quagmire of incon- 
sistencies. He is too clever by half; and his cleverness has produced 
a volume which is a congeries of contradictions. To serve the object 
with which this paper is written, and to illustrate the tendency of 
present day Anti-Home Rule argument to which we have referred, 
it will only be necessary to point some of these out. 

“The Irish clergy and Tyrconnel,” says Mr. Ingram, “ began a 
conspiracy against the liberties, property, and Church of the Protes- 
tants in Ireland The means intended to effect these aims were, 
first, to get possession of the whole civil, milttary, and judicial power 
of the nation ; secondly, to master the representation ; and, thirdly, 
to call a Parliament, which should give effect to their policy.” Mr. 
Ingram appears to think that there are people who doubt the 
existence of this “ conspiracy ”—*‘ people so constituted as to remain 
unconvinced by the logic of facts and conduct;” so he gives 
“‘ written testimony” from the Appendix to King’s State of the 
Protestants. Mr. Ingram, it may be remarked in passing, is very 
fond of quoting this work. For example, turning over a few pages 
in the first chapter, we find on page 38 ‘‘ King,” on page 89 “ Arch- 
bishop King mentions the case,” &., on page 43 “as Archbishop 
King expresses it,” and further down on the same page again, 
‘“‘ King,” on page 45 “ King,” and so on. Here is what a contem- 
poraneous Protestant minister, Charles Leslie, wrote on this work 
of Archbishop King’s: “ There is not one single fact I have inquired 
into, but I found it false in whole or in part, aggravated or mis- 
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represented, so as to alter the whole face of the story, and give it 
perfectly another air and turn; insomuch that, though many things 
he says were true, yet he has hardly spoke a true word—that is, 
told truly and nakedly, without a warp.” Seeing how lavishly Mr. 
Ingram uses the State of the Protestants, and remembering how 
its statements have been challenged, we may form some idea of his 
methods in working up his case. ‘This, however, in passing. As to 
the “conspiracy ””—though we are not inclined to call James's 
attempt to regain his throne, and the support given him by the Irish 
Catholics, by that name—we do most firmly believe in it. Mr. 
Ingram follows Tyrconnel through the details of the transaction, step 
by step. The Protestants, we read, were disarmed and excluded 
from the army; the courts of justice were remodelled; Catholic 
sheriffs and justices of the peace were appointed ; the Protestant 
corporations were attacked; and the Privy Council was remodelled. 
To shorten the matter and put it in the words of Lord Macaulay, 
“the highest offices of State in the army and in the courts of justice 
were, with scarcely an exception, filled by Papists.” But was there 
a “conspiracy?” It was certainly, as Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
remarks, with fine irony, an intolerable grievance, in a Catholic 
country, under a Catholic king, who had only a handful of Protestant 
partisans in the island, that Catholics were so employed. But Mr. 
Ingram does not say how otherwise Tyrconnel was to serve his king 
in this crisis of his fortunes. Surely he does not mean to say that 
Tyrconnel ought to have allowed the only portion of James’s dominions 
in which the majority of the population were his friends to remain 
in the hands of his enemies! In the second portion of his book Mr. 
Ingram states—we do not agree with him—that the Irsh Protestants 
““were bound by the laws of Ireland to refuse allegiance to a 
sovereign dethroned by the English Parliament,” and he calls it a 
“conspiracy ” to supplant these in the army and the offices of State 
by the Catholics who were faithful to the House of Stuart. How 
did the friends of William serve his cause in England? Why, by 
the same tactics of course. Only more so, if we may use the ex- 
pression; for while, as Mr. Ingram himself has to admit, many 
Protestants remained in high offices of State in Ireland after Tyrconnel 
had taken the steps he considered necessary in order to hold Ireland 
for James, not one Catholic was retained in responsible office in 
England after William’s supporters had got the country into their 
hands. In Ireland, even according to Mr. Ingram, we find a third 
of the judges in the common law courts Protestants ; we find one of 
the three judges in the Court of Exchequer, Baron North, a Pro- 
testant ; in the Court of Common Pleas we find Chief Justice Keat- 
ing a Protestant ; we find that “it is true that some few Protestants 
were continued ” as justices of the peace; we find the bench at 
Quarter Sessions in Monaghan unanimously agreeing to commit one 
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of Tyrconnel’s new sheriffs, on the ground that he was “a disquali- 
fied person,” “for his intrusion and arrogant contempt of the 
court.” As to the corporations, “‘it was the general rule that two- 
thirds of the members should be Catholics and one-third Protestant ” 
—an exceedingly liberal arrangement, one would say, considering the 
times, and bearing in mind the present constitution of the Corpora- 
tions of Derry and Belfast, and of those of Dublin and the southern 
towns before the passing of the Municipal Reform Bill. Finally, we 
find that the Privy Council contained numbers of Protestants, and 
that Lord Granard, a Protestant, was appointed President of the 
Council. 

Mr. Ingram never loses sight of the principal object of his book— 
namely, to prove that the Celtic Irish were in a conspiracy to over- 
throw the English power in Ireland, to take the land from the 
Protestants, to establish Catholic ascendency; and that they are 
still in such a conspiracy. But we must, as he himself says further 
on, judge these things according to the circumstances of the times. 

Fortunately for our purposes, Mr. Ingram engages in the second 
portion of his work to defend the violation of the Treaty of Limerick 
by the Irish Protestant Parliament. It is a good old maxim, we 
would remind him, not to attempt to do two things at once. At 
page 118 there is the following passage :—‘‘ The only just way of 
judging actors in the past is to look at their surroundings from 
their point of view, and to weigh and consider the circumstances of 
the kingdom, and what appeared to be the obvious necessities of the 
times.” Just so; but why did Mr. Ingram forget all about this bit 
of historical philosophy until he had reached the second part of his 
book? We are afraid that it is because the first part is an attack 
on the Catholics, and the second a defence of the Protestants. But, 
bearing the philosophy in mind, let us again look into the charges 
he has made against the Irish Catholic party. ‘“ Roman Catholic 
ascendency,” he says, ‘“‘ was complete.” Turn to page 109, in the 
second portion of the volume :— 


“There can be very little doubt that the fear of such a return [of the 
Irish soldiers from France] and the existence of an Irish army on a 
hostile shore, ready to invade the country at a moment’s notice, was one 
of the principal causes which prevented the full ratification of the Treaty 
of Limerick, and compelled the Irish Parliament to reduce the Roman 
Catholics to complete political impotence by penal enactments as to pro- 
perty and the tenure and acquisition of land. ‘If,’ was the consideration 
which was present to the minds of the members of the Irish Parliament, 
‘we cannot prevent an invasion, we can at least lessen the power of the 
disaffected in the country to give aid to the invaders.’” 


Let us now go back to James’s Parliament, and “ look at the 
surroundings from their point of view.” “If,” was the consideration 
which was present to the minds of the members of James’s Irish 
Parliament, “ we cannot prevent an invasion by William, we can at 
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least lessen the power of the disaffected in the country to give aid 
to the invaders.” Thus unconsciously does Mr. Ingram justify the 
actions of Tyrconnel and his Parliament, which he had been at such 
pains to catalogue and misrepresent. Mr. Ingram again allows his 
readers to note some of the remarkable virtues of the Catholic Par- 
liament by supplying the materials for contrast. At page 104 we 
have a statement—for what purpose will be seen hereafter—of the 
‘condition of the Roman Catholics in the last year of Charles II.” 
“‘ It was a criminal offence,” we read, ‘‘ punishable the second time 
with imprisonment for life, for a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic to say 
Mass.” Mr. Ingram records no equivalent law against the Protestants 
during James’s Parliament. ‘‘ It was a criminal offence, punishable 
the third time with imprisonment for life, for any Roman Catholic 
to hear Mass.” Mr. Ingram records no equivalent law against Pro- 
testants during James’s Parliament. ‘“ Every Roman Catholic was 
bound, under a pecuniary penalty, to attend a Protestant church,” 
Mr. Ingram records no equivalent law against Protestants under 
James's Parliament. ‘ No Roman Catholic could be a justice of the 
peace, mayor, recorder, alderman, magistrate, or burgess of any 
corporation.” Mr. Ingram records no equivalent law against Pro- 
testants under James’s Parliament. The same remark applies to all 
the twelve penalties given by the author. And it may be here 
remarked, by the way, that not alone were such disabilities as those 
against the Catholics, indicated above, not imposed on the Protestants 
during the Catholic Parliament, but that an Act was passed giving 
liberty of conscience to all the Irish subjects of King James. Mr. 
Ingram only mentions this Act twice, and each time only incidentally. 
But we are afforded further opportunities of contrast. In the second 
portion of the book—again in the second portion, here Mr. Ingram 
unintentionally demolishes all the arguments and conclusions con- 
tained in The Irish Parliament of James I.—in the second portion 
of the book, at page 134, we are told that “in England it was death 
for a priest to receive a convert into the bosom of the Church of 
Rome.” Mr. Ingram, again, records no equivalent law passed by 
James's Parliament, But perhaps the strongest argument against 
the contention that the Catholics of these days were what Mr, Ingram 
wishes his readers to believe they were is afforded in that part of the 
work in which the writer, doing his best to defend the penal laws 
passed by the Protestant Parliament of Ireland, gives an account of 
the persecutions of Protestants by the Catholic States of Europe. 
In this section of his book Mr. Ingram proves that the Catholic 
Government of Ireland under James II. was verily the most tolerant 
Government of the day in Europe. In October 1685, we find, the 
King of France signed the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. ‘“ By this 
fatal act,” says Mr. Ingram, 


“‘the martyrdom of a whole people was decreed, and industrial France was 
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delivered up to military execution. Open and merciless war was declared 
against every Protestant man, woman, and child in France, while, at the 
same time, the frontiers were closed, so that the victims could not escape. 
The penalty of death was imposed on emigrants It was a hunt of 
the Protestants in an enclosed arena, where every avenue of escape was 
barred. The house of every Protestant became the scene of a tragedy. 
. ... The stake, the wheel, the gibbet, had their multitudes of victims; 
and the galleys—a fate worse than death—were filled with Protestant. 
ministers. Nothing was wanting to the immolation of a whole community. 
To keep the Protestants, who had been forcibly converted, from straying 
from the Catholic fold, those of them who reverted to the faith of their 
fathers were burnt alive, and those who refused to receive the sacrament. 
at the hour of death, according to the Roman form, were denied six feet of 
their native soil to cover their remains. Their bodies were drawn naked 
on a hurdle and thrown into the public sewer, there to be devoured by 
obscene vermin,” 

This is Mr. Ingram’s account of the treatment of the French 
Protestants by Louis XIV. It was worse, he says, in Spain. ‘‘In 
the latter country they (the Protestants) were hunted and exter- 
minated like wolves or other wild animals.” In Savoy ‘ mutilation 
of the unfortunate Protestants was a favourite amusement of the 
soldiers. Some of the inhabitants were burnt alive at once, others 
were burnt more methodically, joint by joint, at each refusal to 
abjure. Women were slaughtered, and young children were hurled 
down precipices, the soldiers laughing at the bounds and ricochets of 
the bodies of the victims.” And, ‘ the dragonnade was not peculiar 
to France. Austria can also lay claim to having made use of this 
means of converting the Protestants.” 

Did it not strike Mr. Ingram, we wonder, that his catalogue 
of charges against King James’s Parliament looks contemptible 
beside these grand Continental butcheries—the “ disarming ” beside 
the ‘favourite amusement of mutilation ;” the remodelling of the 
courts of justice beside the slaughtering of women and hurling of 
young children down precipices; and the appointment of Catholic 
sheriffs and justices of the peace, the attack on the corporations, and 
the remodelling of the Privy Council, beside the stake, the wheel, the 
gibbet, and the galley ? 

But then there was the Act of Attainder, “ the legislative scheme of 
judicial murder,” at the magnitude of which “ all impartial readers 
of history are appalled.” That no blood was shed under the 
authority of the Act of Attainder does not make the least difference in 
Mr. Ingram’s estimation. ‘‘ Fortunately for those threatened by the 
Act,” he says, “they were beyond the reach of their vindictive 
enemies. An early flight had saved them.” Why did not the 
Huguenots fly? They were not allowed, says Mr. Ingram. Then 
should not James’s Government get some credit for permitting the 
attainted Protestants to get away? Mr. Ingram says No: “Good 
care was taken that the sufferers should have no notice until the last day 
of grace had long expired. . . . . To prevent the attainted persons 
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knowing their names were on the list, it was kept carefully concealed. 
Not a single copy got abroad until the time limited for pardon had 
expired.” And yet they all saved themselves by “an early flight !” 
‘This is “one of those things no fellah can understand.” Over two 
thousand persons were, according to Mr. Ingram, condemned to “the 
gallows and the quartering block,” their names were kept secret, and 
a strict embargo was laid on all vessels in Ireland; and yet not one 
of these two thousand odd persons was caught. Surely they 
were the luckiest persons in all recorded history! They manage 
these things better in France. Mr. Ingram is “ astounded” at Mr. 
Lecky making the ‘“‘ extraordinary statement ” that a Bill of Attainder 
precisely similar to that of the Irish Parliament was passed in 
the English House of Commons. ‘It takes away his breath ” to hear 
that in the seventeenth century such a Bill was passed in a civilized 
assembly such as the Commons of England. Yet, at page 124, Dr. 
Ingram’s breath is not in the least interfered with by the fact, stated 
by himself, that at this same time, according to the law of this 
“ civilized assembly,” “it was death for a priest to receive a convert 
into the bosom of the Church of Rome,” when there was no reason 
for any such law save, as Mr. Ingram puts it, “a childish panic.” 
Such, however, are the difficulties into which a writer who tries to 
make arguments to suit his case is bound to fall. 

Mr. Ingram’s case against the Irish Catholics is exceedingly 
weak. He has not shown that James’s Parliament passed a single 
Act against Protestants on account of their religion. So far as the 
laws of that Parliament went, the Protestant religion had perfect 
freedom. Mr. Ingram tells us that the proceedings of this assembly 
are ‘“‘a world’s wonder.” That a Catholic Parliament, sandwiched 
between the penal laws of Charles II. and the penal laws of William 
and Anne, at a time whien, according to Mr. Ingram, Protestants 
were being massacred by the thousand on the Continent by Catholic 
Governments, should have existed without passing a single law 
against the Protestant religion, is most truly a world’s wonder. Mr. 
Ingram should endeavour to explain this striking fact. The penal 
laws against the Catholics he defends on the ground of political 
necessity—he is tempted to believe that they were ‘ the consequences 
of a justifiable and necessary policy.” Was the political necessity 
not as great in the case of the Catholic Parliament? Most assuredly 
it was—and much greater, for the Catholic Parliament had no 
powerful England to come to its support in case of emergency. As 
we say, Mr. Ingram should endeavour to explain this remarkable 
fact. It would be much more to his purpose than his industrious 
endeavour to show how Tyrconnel gave the government of the 
country into the hands of the majority of its inhabitants. It was 
not too much to expect that, in producing a new book on James's 
Parliament, a writer of the school of Mr. Ingram would have treated 
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us to a massacre of Protestants, hitherto unheard of, or a half-dozen 
Acts of Parliament against the Protestant religion unmentioned in 
previous histories. Mr. Ingram has nothing of the kind to produce. 
The nearest approach to a massacre is in the statement that “a 
persecution of the Protestants was raging, with the connivance of 
the Government, through the three provinces which owned James's 
authority, .... The Protestants were scattered, unarmed and 
defenceless, among a hostile and barbarous population, and the 
Government of Tyrconnel connived at their ruin. When that is 
said, all is said. The pathetic consists in details.” .Mr. Ingram 
should have given some of the pathetic; but he doesn’t. Or, does 
he call it pathetic that the Catholics seized the churches of the 
Protestants, “especially those which had been built on consecrated 
ground where the chapels of abbeys formerly stood ?”—or that, “by an 
Act of the Parliament, the payment of tithes by Roman Catholics to 
the Protestant clergy was abolished?” One can guess pretty accu- 
rately the extent of Catholic intolerance during these times, by 
remembering that Mr. Ingram finds it necessary to make such 
charges against the Catholics as the two mentioned. 

The ‘possession of the land,” by whatever means attained, 
Mr. Ingram holds to be the second object of every Irish national 
movement. So we have a great deal of indignant writing on the 
subject of the repeal of the Act of Settlement. But is not the 
following very absurd ? 

“No neutral-tinted words can hide from us the enormous proportions 
of the iniquity. It was the eviction of a people; a universal spoliation, 


the like of which had not been seen in Europe since the confiscations which 
followed the Norman Conquest.” 


Mr. William Johnston of Ballykilbeg, in his most characteristic 
mood, could hardly surpass this. One would have thought that a 
gentleman proposing to write history in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century would have modified his judgment of such an 
event as the repeal of the Act of Settlement by some slight touch 
of rationalism. Mr. Ingram, in another portion of his book (where 
he believes it suits him to do so), complains of Irish Catholic writers 


” 


not treating Irish history ‘“‘ comparatively;” and, referring to their 
treatment of the Act of Attainder, says that ‘in declining to award 
historical justice to the misdeeds of their ancestors, they uncon- 
sciously prove the hereditary transmission of political incapacity to 
their race”—all of which sounds extremely ridiculous beside the 
passage just quoted. It is worth recollecting that the repeal of the 
Act of Settlement was the repeal of an Act which confirmed the 
robbery of the soil of Ireland from its ancient and rightful owners. 
In dealing with this transaction, we cannot do better than quote 
from Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. <‘‘If,” says the author of Young 
Lreland— 
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“the reader desires to be in harmony with the verdict of English history 
on these transactions, he must be careful to discriminate, for that verdict 
is a little puzzling and contradictory. It was right under James I. to 
take away the land from the undoubted owners in Ulster, but it was an 
atrocious outrage for the owners or their heirs to reclaim it. 1t was right 
and righteous of Cromwell to confiscate two more provinces. It was 
politic and proper under Charles II. to confirm this new confiscation by 
his enemy (though the contrary course was taken at the same time in 
England): and it was shameful, and even fraudulent, in James's Parlia- 
ment to reinstate the original owners. But it would not at all have been 
wise or proper for William to have followed the example of Charles I1., 
and confirmed the settlement made by his predecessor. On the contrary, 
he was clearly bound to drive out the owners once again. If a reason 
why be demanded, the reader is to understand that the improvements 
made by the English settlers created a title superior to the original owner- 
ship. They claimed by the right of a higher civilization—a plea which, if 
it be good, would justify Paris in seizing upon London, and London in 
seizing upon Liverpool or Glasgow. But he must not fall into the error 
of supposing that, if the Puritan settlement in Ulster or Munster had been 
a French settlement in the weald of Kent, or if the chances of war had 
enabled Baron Haussman to plant boulevards and open a Rue de Dorking 
in Westminster, the principle would be applicable in such cases. It is 
only in force in Ireland.” 


The person who holds the repeal of the Act of Settlement to be 
unjust must indeed have a peculiarly constituted mind. And if the 
repeal of the Act of Settlement was just in the abstract, how much 
juster, if possible, does it not seem when we remember all the cir- 


cumstances of the transaction! It is one of the most extraordinary 
and unaccountable things in connection with the history of Ireland 
—a country which possessed a high civilization long before England 
had emerged out of barbarism—that men can be got to support 
the theory, that it was just for foreign adventurers to seize on the 
lands of the Irish people and drive them into the bogs and moun- 
tains, and that it was robbery for the same Irish people to take the 
first opportunity of dispossessing those who had thus despoiled and 
ruined them. One would be inclined to think, judging by the 
passage quoted above on this subject from Zwo Chapters of Irish 
History, that Mr. Ingram was under the impression that the occu- 
piers of the land affected by the repeal of the Act of Settlement 
were the original owners of the soil—the direct descendants of the 
clans—and that he had only begun his reading of Irish history at 
the accession of James to the throne. Mr. Ingram declares that 
the repeal of the Act of Settlement was “the eviction of a 
people.” What does he understand by “‘a people?” He states 
that the Act of Attainder affected ‘2445 persons of all ages, sexes, 
and degrees;” and he calls these persons “the whole Protestant 
nobility, gentry, and traders of Ireland.” It is fair to presume 
that these included all the landowners affected by the repeal of the 
Act of Settlement. These two thousand odd colonists were then, 
according to Mr. Ingram, “a people ”—the people of Ireland. It 
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is well to know this. In what catalogue or category, may we not 
well ask, does he place the great bulk of the population of the 
country—the native Irish—with their native and hereditary chiefs 
and gentry? Mr. Ingram deserves thanks for his bluntness, They 
are ‘‘ banditti,” ‘vindictive and improvident men,” “ madmen,” 
“the Irish faction,” ‘Ishmaels,” “a crew of Irish and French 
adventurers,” “a half-civilized people,” ‘aliens [to the Protestant 
Parliament] in language and blood.” At page 57 we are treated to 
a judge’s description of them as approaching in wickedness the 
races ‘‘on this side the Cape of Good Hope, the most brutish and 
barbarous people we read of;” and the defenders of Limerick are 
described as ‘‘ mock heroes strutting on the Limerick stage,” and, 
like Mr. Chamberlain’s “kept party” of to-day, only working for 
their own personal interests. Plainly, Mr. Ingram regards the 
Catholics of those days as the aborigines of New Zealand and North 
America have been regarded by the settlers in those countries. He 
generally refers to them as “ the natives,” in the way in which we 
refer at the present day to the people who inhabit Central Africa ; 
and he speaks of the English as “ civilized men,” in contradistinction 
to the Irish, who, clearly, are to be regarded as uncivilized, This 
is the position taken up by the Anti-Home Rule “historian,” 
Mr. Ingram, with regard to the vast bulk of the Irish population in 
King James’s time. And this indeed, with but a slight modification, 
is the Balfourian attitude towards the Irish Nationalists. They 
belong to a savage race—the Rev. Hugh Hanna, D.D., Belfast, 
declared a few days ago, notwithstanding Miss Stokes’s book on 
the Ancient Art of Ireland, published only a few weeks pre- 
viously, that in ancient Ireland, outside ecclesiastical circles, 
“barbarism held its brutal reign,” and that “the country was 
occupied by cut-throats ”—and they are only being brought into the 
ways of civilization by slow degrees. They require the strong hand, 
as Lord Wolseley said the other day of the native races of Africa. 
This is the coercionist’s attitude. We have great reason to be 
thankful to Mr. Ingram for this work. It throws a very strong 
light on the policy of the present Government. As to this matter 
of the repeal of the Act of Settlement, the justice of which, 
judged in the abstract, and according to ‘‘ comparative history,” is so 
incontestable, there is substantially no question for debate but that 
of expediency, into which it will not now be necessary to enter. 

Mr. Ingram’s third point is that separation from Great Britain 
will always be the third -object of every Irish national movement. 
His proof lies in the statement of the fact that “this [James's] 
Parliament passed an Act declaring the independence of the Irish 
Legislature, and that the English Parliament possessed no authority 
over it.” But this is nonsense; for King James, according to the 
theory of his Irish supporters, was King of England as well as of 
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Treland. And, again, it might as well be said that the Irish Parlia- 
meat of 1782 endeavoured: to separate Ireland from England, for it, 
in fact, reaffirmed the principle laid down in the Act referred to. 
Here is Grattan’s verdict on what Mr. Ingram calls the attempt of 
the Irish Parliament to separate Ireland from England: “Though 
Papists, they were not slaves. They wrung a Constitution from 
King James before they accompanied him to the field.” So did 
Grattan himself wring a similar Constitution from the Government 
of George III, 

“Thus at last,” says Mr. Ingram, ‘‘ was the dream of the Irish 
fulfilled—Roman Catholic ascendency was complete, the land was 
again in the possession of the natives, and the last link which bound 
them to England was broken.” ‘This is the threefold object “ which 
is sure to make its appearance in every Irish agitation, whatever 
may have been its commencement.” ‘Those who have read this 
article from the beginning will be able to appreciate at their true 
value both the premiss and the conclusion; but if anything more is 
needed to damn this political pamphlet in the guise of history, it is 
not wanting in the pages of Mr. Ingram’s book. Such glaring con- 
tradictions, such remarkable inconsistencies, such a patent attempt 
to patch and plaster and paste, to blacken here and to whitewash 
there, to overstate in one place and to understate in another, in the 
grand effort to make out a case, it has never, we believe, been our 
good or evil fortune to come across in our historical reading before. 
We shall conclude this notice with a few of Mr. Ingram’s contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies. 

On pages 27 and 28, in the course of a demonstration of the 
prosperity of the country at the accession of James, we are told that 
“great numbers of Catholics had acquired considerable estates either 
by traffic or by law, or by other arts and industries,” and that 
“multitudes of the commons are wealthy merchants in our cities and 
rich farmers in the country, who, although they be strict Papists, yet 
are friendly and good neighbours, and just and honest dealers.” But 
at page 48, referring to Tyrconnel’s efforts to put Catholics into 
public offices, it is stated that “it was so difficult to find Roman 
Catholics to fill the office”—of sheriff—‘‘that many of those 
appointed for 1687 had to be reappointed for 1688;” and there 
were so few “wealthy merchants,” ‘rich farmers,” or ‘‘just and 
honest dealers,” that Catholic magistrates had to be appointed from 
“the very scum of the people,” and ‘‘a great many” of them were 
persons ‘‘ whose fathers had been executed for theft, robbery, or 
murder,” 

At page 111, in order to show that King William endeavoured to 
fulfil his promise contained in the Treaty of Limerick, we are shown 
@ country in which the people are settling down in peace on account 
of the good acts and intentions of the King. ‘‘ We are told,” says 
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Mr. Ingram, ‘“‘ by a Roman Catholic historian, that during the first 
four years of William’s reign the Irish enjoyed the full and free 
exercise of their religion; they were protected in their persons and 
properties ; their industry was encouraged ; and, under his mild and 
fostering administration, the desolation of the late war began to dis- 
appear, and prosperity, peace, and confidence to smile once more on 
the country ;” but at page 121, when it is necessary to attempt 
to justify the action of the Irish Protestant Parliament with 
reference to the same treaty, we find the following—and it related to 
the year 1692, to which the above applies: ‘It was observed that 
multitudes of the Roman Catholics quitted their habitations, ran 
from province to province to hold consultations together, and were in 
continual fluctuation of action and spirits—certain indications that 
they were preparing for some great design;” and Mr. Ingram 
triumphantly asks, “was it any wonder that these legislators 
regarded the Roman Catholics as enemies that could not be appeased 
or conciliated, and that they resolved to reduce them to political 
insignificance ? ” 

And again, further to clear William’s character in respect to this 
transaction, we are told at page 112 that the Irish Parliament was 
‘deaf to every suggestion which emanated from the Crown ;” and 
yet at page 24, Mr. Ingram presents us with the spectacle of 
Charles IT., who had no such right to command the obedience of his 
Trish Protestant subjects as William, ‘‘ effectually countermanding 
the winds and tempests of persecution throughout Ireland by his 
express commands.” 

At page 11 it is stated that at the accession of Charles II. 
‘the three provinces of Ulster, Leinster, and Munster were, with the 
exception of the remnant which had been left to the Roman Catholics 
who had shown a constant good affection to the Commonwealth, 
in the possession of adventurers and soldiers.” The contents of these 
provinces, Mr. Ingram says, amounted to 16,000,000 acres. Let us 
subtract the Catholic remnant, and call it, say, a million acres. The 
adventurers then owned, say, 15,000,000 acres. On the next page 
we are told that, under the Act of Settlement, “the adventurers and 
soldiers, at the request of the forfeited Roman Catholic proprietors, 
voluntarily gave up a third of their lands; and that “the Act was 
understood by the Protestant owners to be a final settlement.” Thus 
the adventurers and soldiers would own 10,000,000 acres. But at 
page 70 Mr. Ingram states that “the Act of Settlement was 
repealed, and twelve millions of acres were transferred to the Irish.” 
Mr. Ingram does not explain this discrepancy, or state how the ad- 
venturers had got possession of almost half what he says was 
the Catholic portion of the lands of the three provinces, in the space 
of thirty years. . 

But perhaps the most extraordinary instance of contradiction 
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in any book devoted to history, is to be found in the way in which 
Mr. Ingram treats the position of the Catholics in the last years of 
the reign of Charles II. In the first portion of his book, in order to 
give full effect to his charges against the Catholic Parliament, it is 
necessary to show that it brought ruin to a country in a condition of 
unexampled peace and contentment and prosperity. So Mr. Ingram 
devotes almost fourteen pages to showing the “ favourable ” position 
of the Catholics during the reign of Charles II. Archbishop 
Plunket is quoted as saying that “ Ecclesiastics may be publicly 
known, and are permitted to exercise their functions without any im- 
pediment,” and that the government was “‘ peaceful and mild.” “ It 
is absurd, and in the highest degree ungrateful,” says Mr. Ingram, 
“for Irish Roman Catholics writers to speak of the conduct of the 
Government as oppressive ” at this time, when the Catholics enjoyed 
‘‘a toleration which was unknown to Catholic Governments, and 
which was simply marvellous.” In the second portion of the work, 
Mr. Ingram entirely reverses this picture, in order to blacken the re- 
putation of Sarsfield and the Irish leaders who negotiated the Treaty 
of Limerick. All through this volume from beginning to end 
the writer has endeavoured to prove the ‘“‘incompetency,” ‘ want of 
foresight,” ‘ political incapacity,” corruption, and, in the case of the 
siege of Limerick, the cowardice of the Irish Catholics. It is 
necessary, then, in dealing with the Treaty of Limerick to show that 
the defenders accepted whatever terms were offered to them by 
Ginkell. According to Mr. Ingram, they were “ eager to surrender,” 
so that they might get away to France, ‘‘ to fresh fields and pastures 
new,” where they might acquire military rank and consequence. 
This, says Mr. Ingram, was their only aim, and they were in no bother 
about the poor people they left behind, and their bishops and priests. 
According to the first article of the Civil Treaty, the Catholics were 
to have the privileges they enjoyed in the reign of Charles II., and 
Mr. Ingram, in the face of his fourteen pages in an earlier portion 
of the book, devoted to showing the happy state of the Catholics 
under Charles II., proceeds with a light heart to prove that at the 
very same time they were in the most miserable condition men could 
possibly be in, giving in detail eleven severe penalties—some of which 
have been already referred to—against the Catholics in the last year 
of Charles’s reign. ‘In addition to these restrictions,” he continues, 
“proclamations and prohibitions forbidding the exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion were occasionally issued in the reign of Charles II. 
Thus in this reign a proclamation was issued ordering all Roman 
Catholic artisans and shopkeepers to depart from Kilkenny and other 
large towns. In 1666 the Lord Lieutenant banished a large portion 
of the Catholic clergy out of the kingdom, so that there were only 
three bishops remaining in the country. And in 1679 proclamation 
was issued that Roman Catholic ecclesiastics should depart from the 
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kingdom, and that their seminaries and convents should be sup- 
pressed.” ‘‘ The noble Lords and the distinguished Commons,” says 
Mr, Ingram, “who were now bargaining so closely in forty-two 
articles for their own broad lands and for the transport of the troops 
which were to lend them prestige in a foreign country, were content 
that this state of things should continue,” Surely Mr. Ingram forgot 
about his fourteen pages when he wrote this! But he is not 
satisfied with these extraordinary cross-statements. In defending 
the Irish Parliament further on in connection with the Treaty, 
he states that, ‘‘to confirm the articles of Limerick appeared to them 
the same thing as to sign away every guarantee for their lives and 
security.” As a specimen of contradiction and the contradiction of 
contradiction, these several statements may be commended. 

This last example of Mr. Ingram’s “history” will, we think, be a 
sufficient criticism on that portion of his work which he calls the 
“Alleged Violation of the Treaty of Limerick.” 

In bringing this paper to a conclusion, we shall only say that 
Two Chapters of Irish History gives us renewed faith in the early 
success of the Home Rule cause. If the opposition to Irish self- 
government has to be supported by this kind of writing—and, as 
we showed at the beginning, Mr. Ingram’s book is only an indication 
of the tendency of the methods adopted in respect to Ireland by 
Tories and Dissentient Liberals alike—then the Anti-Home Rule 
party is doomed. Here is an endeavour to prove that Irish Catholics 
can never be good subjects of the English realm; that they are an 
inferior race, wanting in political capacity; and that their con- 
stant objects are Catholic ascendency, the robbery of the soil from 
its owners, and the separation of Ireland from Great Britain. And 
these assertions are attempted to be substantiated by a series of 
contradictions and’ misrepresentations hardly to be equalled in any 
work on history written in the English language. 


‘ 





VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 


Ir is a singular thing that the enormous demand now existing for 
all kinds of fiction—good, bad, and indifferent—has resulted in se 
small a supply in this country of that particular kind of novel which 
gives the greatest pleasure to the discriminating reader and the 
highest honour to the producer—the novel of character. We have 
abundance of novels conveying moral lessons; we are amply supplied 
with the diverting and the humorous; any number of novels could 
be named containing gorgeous descriptions of scenery, home and 
foreign; we have lately had a glut of thrilling stories of adventure ; 
we are threatened with a similar glut of pathetic stories about 
children ; there is no lack of tales dealing with the regions of pure 
imagination ; and the librarian of the British Museum must be per- 
plexed to find room for the innumerable effusions of the romantic 
and melodramatic order in which the part of Providence is played 
by Poetical Justice. But when we come to reckon up the modern 
stories in which the study of human character is the first object, the 
stories in which the evolution of the plot is made to depend entirely 
on the interaction of the characters upon one another, stories unmarred 
by lack of unity and balance, and distinguished by a healthy dis- 
regard of poetical justice, we find ourselves at once at a loss. If we 
turn to the novelists of other nations, we find the same curious 
neglect of the highest form of the story-teller’s art, but not in the 
same degree. The names of Karl Detlef, Turgénieff, Henry James, 
and W. D. Howells will occur to every one, together with the 
obvious criticisms as to Turgénieff’s occasional want of literary form, 
Henry James’s unique method of showing the interaction of his cha- 
racters without the evolution of any plot, and so forth. But it is to 
France that we must look in order to find what we want in perfection ; 
not to the philosophical novels of Daudet, nor the melodramas in 
pink ribbons of Ohnet, nor the terrible productions of Zola, but to 
the school of which the acknowledged chief is Victor Cherbuliez. 
Much could be said of Cherbuliez’s literary characteristics, his 
style, his attitude as regards “padding,” his inclination for unity 
and balance, but the point especially to be insisted on is, that in his 
novels the progress of the story always depends on the conflicting 
passions of human beings. This, of course, is not all that is required 
of a novelist ; but it is a quality rarely met with, a subtle quality, too 
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refined, perhaps, for the tastes of many English readers. Every 
novelist is obliged to elaborate more or less the characters of his 
leading personages, but very few work out the lesser characters, 
their environment, and the minor incidents, in such a manner as to 
make every detail subserve the building up of the plot; and it is 
still rarer to find this excellence combined with light and agreeable 
literary workmanship and untrammeled by the convention which 
exacts a ‘‘ happy ending.” 

The characters in Cherbuliez’s novels are generally few in number, 
seldom exceeding eight, all told; the environment is usually of the 
narrowest ; a country house on the borders of the Lake of Geneva, 
or a farmhouse in the department of Seine-et-Marne. The material 
being so limited, there must necessarily be minuteness of description ; 
and minuteness of detail, as Balzac well knew, has this advantage, 
that, when properly used, it produces the effect of history. Balzac’s 
detail was not always appropriate or necessary ; in Cherbuliez the 
minuteness is not so extreme, and it is relieved by the artistic dove- 
tailing above referred to. In both it serves the purpose of giving an 
air of reality to the narrative. For fear of being misunderstood one 
one would hesitate to call Cherbuliez a “ realist.” Nothing further 
removed from the school of Zola can well be thought of. He is only 
a realist in the same sense as Balzac. He does not, like Balzac, heap 
up laborious aggregations of minutiw, but he shares with him the 
perception of the great fact that a man’s character does not easily 
change—that it manifests itself in actions which might accurately 
be foretold by an observer who had the whole of the circumstances 
before him, and he knows that this fact can only be brought out by a 
minuteness of description which will put the reader in possession of 
sufficient data to enable him to form predictions. Neither an optimist 
nor a pessimist, he regards the world as a vast but imperfect machine, 
and from the standpoint of an impartial onlooker contemplates the 
vain struggles of its inhabitants against the order of things and the 
march of destiny. If ever he visited, as did Madame de Staél, the 
austere Trappist monastery at Val-Sainte, it is not very difficult to 
conjecture with what feelings he must have looked upon its inmates. 
‘‘ But the thing which both surprised and grieved me,” says Madame 
de Staél, ‘‘was to see children being brought up in this rigorous 
fashion ; their poor heads shaved ; their young faces already furrowed ; 
the mortuary dress in which they were clothed before they know the 
meaning of life, or had had a chance of voluntarily abdicating it; 
all this roused my indignation against the relatives who had placed 
them there.” We can hardly be far wrong in suspecting that Cher- 
buliez would have regarded this spectacle not so much with grief and 
indignation as with scientific interest, just as Darwin might have been 
interested in the sight (which would have brought tears to George 
Sand’s eyes) of a flower struggling to grow in an uncongenial soil. 
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He would probably have seen in it one more illustration of the theory 
that men, no more than vegetables, are masters of their fate. 

That this is the point of view from which he does observe human 
nature will seem obvious enough to any one who reads his works, even 
if he had not put the theory into the mouths of several of his cha- 
racters. Reading his description of the half-brother of Prosper 
Randoce, an irresolute philosopher, not unlike Hamlet, one is irresist- 
ibly impelled to suppose that he is in reality describing himself, so 
naturally do the theories of Didier de Peyrols summarize the impres- 
sion produced by Cherbuliez’s novels as a whole. ‘Ido not know 
whether he had ever read Spinoza, but his disposition and whole bent 
of mind were essentially those of Spinoza’s disciples, He was dis- 
posed to believe that nature was all in all; that moral liberty is an 
illusion; that we are powerless or nearly powerless to effect any 
material change in ourselves or in external things ; that all character 
is the result of given circumstances, a given education, and given 
dominant impressions ; and that it is as unreasonable to be irritated 
with a knave as it is to be angry with a horse for being attacked by 
spavins.” 

Perhaps the one novel in which this theory is most systematically 
and successfully applied is L’ Aventure de Ladislas Bolski. Ladislas, 
as his name implies, is a Pole, and is amply endowed with the ardent 
imagination, the chivalrous courage, the quixotic unreason, and the 
absolute instability of the people of his country. In the opening 
chapters, devoted to his boyhood, his idiosyncrasies are illustrated by 
striking incidents. His father had been as brilliant, as courageous, 
as infirm of purpose, as liable to be twisted round a pretty woman’s 
thumb, as Ladislas himself; and his mother feels that the only way 
to save her son from the same fate—treason to his native land and 
an ignoble death— is to conceal his father’s history, and keep the 
boy out of the reach of Polish conspirators and Polish associations. 
Accident brings him into contact with an athletic, bullet-headed, 
veteran conspirator, of iron frame and indomitable will, a certain 
Conrad Tronsko; and it so happens that he overhears Tronsko make 
the disparaging remark that ‘‘a Bolski will always be a Bolski.” 
This leads him to make inquiries, and at last he learns the whole 
story of his father’sinfamy. Piqued in his self-love, and determined 
to belie the judgment passed upon him, he buys books relating to 
Polish history, lives austerely, plunges ardently into the subject of 
the Polish question, even tests his power of resolution by deliberately 
scalding his arm with boiling water, and finally offers himself as a 
candidate to the central committee of conspirators at Paris, begging 
to be employed upon some secret service of especial difficulty and risk. 
The committee is disposed to entertain the proposal, but decides that 
he must first undergo a twelvemonth’s probation. He must learn 
to work ; he must educate himself for his mission. Here, then, is a 
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very interesting point. Ladislas Bolski has taken a terrific resolu- 
tion; he has vowed a most solemn vow, and sworn to devote his life 
to the service of his country. We know, however, that his nature, 
though undoubtedly chivalrous, is as unstable as water, and we feet 
confident that in the end he will fall away, and yield to temptation. 
The gradual steps by which he is led to neglect the great cause, 
through the intervention of Sophie de Liévitz, are very finely and 
delicately imagined. At the end of twelve months he is tottering on 
the verge—he is on the point of giving up all for the sake of Sophie, 
and is only saved at the last moment by the sudden appearance on 
the scene of Tronsko. The powerful manner in which Tronsko’s 
scornful indignation is depicted cannot be overpraised. Marching 
unexpectedly into the room, he writes on the wall in huge letters 
the words Slavus saltans (the Slavonian mountebank). ‘ Yes,” he 
cries, ‘* Slavus saltans, which means the son of an aristocrat, a man 
who makes his own selfish pleasure his god, and cries from the 
height of his conceit that he himself is the whole order of things, 
all law, and the entire universe! . Slavus saltans, the crown of 
inutilities, a squanderer of time and money, who forgets to-day what 
he willed yesterday, and runs in breathless haste after fantasies 
which run still faster than himself. Slavus saltans, or, in other 
words, a theatrical Pole, a Pole with a crest, a Pole tricked out in 
tinsel and draperies, a demonstrative and gesticulating actor, a lover 
of appearances and poses! Look well, and underneath his gay 
trappings you will find an oblique and evasive soul which slips away 
from between your hands. But never fear that his conscience will 
reproach him. It has miraculous fits of absence, He has made a 
compact with it, so that, some day, if he commits a crime against 
honour, the next day his conscience will say, ‘I know nothing about 
it ; I was not there.’ Slavus saltans! He was dreaming yesterday 
that he would be a Konarski, but he will never be more than a hero 
of boudoirs and drawing-rooms. By heaven! he will have a noble 
ending! He will gulp down his last baseness from a finely wrought 
cup of gold, and will fall, blasted by debauchery, but wearing the 
proud smile of a paladin, and draping himself theatrically in his 
ignominy!” This outburst produces a sudden access of repentance, 
under the influence of which the connection with Sophie de Liévitz 
is broken off, and Ladislas takes a fresh start. But we feel that his 
ultimate downfall is only deferred, not averted; and such is the 
studied skill with which events are dovetailed together that we 
maintain the liveliest curiosity to see what the end will be, and to 
note the various stages through which it is reached. 

As a rule, morbid fatalism does not make pleasant reading. 
LD’ Aventure de Ladislas Bolski is a tragedy, and is perhaps the 
gloomiest of Cherbuliez’s novels. But it is not gloomy in the same 
sense as Madame Bovary ; the darkness is relieved by a cheerful 
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feeling, the secret of which is probably to be found in the pleasure 
which the reader takes in watching the development of the plot, its 
gradual progress from one rung of the ladder to the next, and the 
careful calculation of the train of circumstances; and it is relieved 
in a very great degree by the polish of the style and the complete- 
ness of the literary workmanship. But if Cherbuliez calculates events 
with the precision of a man of science, if he assumes human life to 
be involved in the chain of cause and effect which pervades all 
nature, it does not follow that he takes no account of the operation of 
chance. He is quite alive to the fact that under given conditions 
the precise course of a man’s action is liable to be determined by 
some casual and apparently trivial event. Numerous instances could 
be cited. In La Ferme du Choquard it becomes evident at a certain 
point that hostilities will break out between Robert Paluel’s wife and 
the rest of the family. While relations are terribly strained a most 
trifling circumstance decides the course events are to follow. If it is 
permissible to coin such a phrase, the novelist never fails to take into 
account the ‘ co-efficient of accident.” Again, in the Roman d’une 
Honnéte Femme, there comes a pause after Max has taken his wife to 
his country house, and the exact course of events, the general outline 
of which has been forshadowed, is made to depend on a chance 
meeting between the wife and the quaint and withered old M. de 
Malombré. 

Cherbuliez’s method, then, is the “ polished scientific” method. 
He treats his characters as if they, and their emotions, and their 
actions, were scientific objects regarding which the exact truth, 
neither more nor less, is to be said ; and he says it in the best and 
brightest style. The ideal to which his school presses is much the 
same as the ideal of the French historians, described by M. Taine in 
a brilliant passage which is worth quoting. ‘‘ When we try to 
relate a life or paint the character of a man,” he says, referring to 
French historians, ‘‘ we consider him very readily as a simple subject 
of painting or science ; we only think of displaying the various feel- 
ings of his heart, the connections of his ideas, and the necessity of 
his actions ; we do not judge him; we only wish to represent him to 
the eyes, and make him intelligible to the reason. We are spectators, 
and nothing more. What matters it if Peter or Paul is a rascal ? 
that is the business of his contemporaries; they suffered from his 
vices, and they only ought to think of despising or condemning him. 
We, however, are now beyond his reach, and hatred has disappeared 
with the danger. At this distance, and in the historical perspective, 
I see in him but a mental machine, provided with certain springs, 
animated by a primary impulse, affected by various circumstances. 
I calculate the play of his motives; I feel with him the impact of 
obstacles ; I see beforehand the curve which his motion will trace 
out; I experience for him neither aversion nor disgust ; I have left 
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those feelings on the threshold of history, and I taste the very deep 
and pure pleasure of seeing a soul act after a definite law, in a fixed 
groove, with all the variety of human passions.” 

But this method, however admirable when applied to history, 
usually carries with it, when applied to imaginary events, this defect, 
that the writer, for not sympathizing with his creations, fails to 
enchain the sympathy of the reader. All is accurate, impartial, and 
true; but there is a lack of warmth. The story is as geometrically 
correct as a snow-crystal, and as accold. It is the writer who has 
suffered and sorrowed, whose own heartstrings have been wrung, 
whose knowledge proceeds from the heart outwards, and, above all, 
who loves his heroes and hates his villains, it is he alone who can 
bring tears to the eyes or a rush of glad sympathy to the mind. In 
La Ferme du Choquard there is a pretty little dairymaid, as good as 
she is pretty, named Mariette Sorris, who secretly loves the young 
unmarried master of the house. The master, entirely ignorant of her 
tender feeling towards himself, proposes one evening to marry her to 
the teamster Lesape. To Mariette the proposal is of course shocking, 
and the situation affords a fine opportunity for evoking the reader’s 
pity. We are told that she was deeply moved, and we feel that 
what we are told is true. ‘‘ Les choses humaines venaient de lui 
faire sentir leur redoutable incertitude. Elle s’endormait chaque 
soir dans la douce pensée que le lendemain ressemblerait a la veille, 
elle s’en croyait sire ; elle ne l’était plus.” Now let the reader turn 
to the description of Bartle Massey’s night-school in Adam Bede, and 
follow the struggles of the sturdy labourers to master the secret of 
spelling. Who would suppose that any art could infuse emotion 
into such a simple scene? And yet when Bill Downes puts his 
finger under three words at once, lest they should elude his 
unpractised eye, and turns his head on one side, the better to 
discriminate the right one, there rises to one’s mind a sympathetic 
feeling that is quite irresistible. Few writers have a style which 
would come favourably out of a comparison with the compassion- 
breathing paragraphs of George Eliot; the comparison is made here, 
not with any intention to depreciate Cherbuliez, but in order to 
arrive at a precise estimate of his qualities. If any one is still 
unsatisfied, let him turn to the description of the farmyard in the 
first chapter of La Ferme du Choquard, and compare it with the 
descriptions of the Hall Farm in Adam Bede (chapters vi. and xliv.). 

Although as a rule his philosophical attitude makes Cherbuliez 
impassive, there is one of his novels, and many judges consider it by 
far the best, in which he allows himself to be carried away by his 
subject. That one is Pawle Méré. It is the story of the love of a 
pure and gifted girl for a man whose failing is unreasonable jealousy, 
and who, in the writer’s expressive words, “abime tout sur un 
soupcon,” Every one must admire the delicacy and truth with which 
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Paule’s sweet and simple character is drawn. ‘‘ Do you remember, 
Felix,” the lover says in a letter to a friend, ‘that when we read 
Leibnitz together you were much struck with what he says about 
slight perceptions (petites perceptions)—those vague confused and 
elusive impressions, which cannot be translated either into ideas or 
into words, and by means of which one’s soul enters into relations 
with the secret forces of the universe and of other souls? You said 
that what constitutes the superiority of woman is these slight per- 
ceptions. We men reason and discourse, but she knows, better than 
we, that which can neither be thought nor expressed. At this rate 
Paule is the most womanly of all the womenI have known. Every- 
thing acts on her, everything is matter for joy or displeasure, and’no 
detail can escape her. ‘There is not a bird in the woods, nor a 
flower in the hedgerow, nor a sailing mote in the air, which has not 
something to tell her. And when you speak to her, your air, your 
tone, your humour, your secret intentions, your mental reservations, 
what you have not said, and what you wish to say, she divines them 
all, and her answers make you feel that she has done so.” Over and 
over again the lover's jealousy is excited by “ trifles light as air.” 
Again and again Paule Méré pardons him, not without a struggle. 
Paule, generous, high-minded, the personification of straightforward 
innocence, loves truly and deeply; but her love is subjected to 
repeated shocks by the unworthy suspicions of its object. If she 
marries Marcel, will he still be the same? And if so, what sort of 
happiness will be hers? If he has not depth enough to divine the 
truth and singleness of her character, and, having divined, to feel 
assured beyond all possibility of doubt, it is not to be expected that 
he will prove worthy as a husband, ‘This is the central problem of 
the story—a story terminating in a manner which may or may not 
satisfy the reader’s sense of natural justice, but well illustrating at 
any rate the masterly accuracy with which Cherbuliez gauges the 
quality of his dramatis persone. 

Next after Paule Méré comes a group comprising Le Roman d'une 
Honnéte Femme, Meta Holdenis, and Noirs et Rouges. The first is a 
modern instance of the story of Psyche, who, in spite of warnings 
and to her own discomfiture, lights a lantern in order to satisfy 
her curiosity as regards her mysterious lover. Of the many passages 
which might be quoted, two may be selected, which will give the 
reader an inkling of the drift of the tale, without revealing secrets 
which would spoil his appreciation of the book itself. In the first 
the giddy and gossiping Madame de Ferjeux delivers herself to the 
heroine, Isabelle de Loanne, after the following fashion: ‘‘ My dear, 
you simply amaze me. I am lost in vain attempts to define you. 
Brought up in the shade of the pine forests, by a doctor with a 
learned title and a Jesuit, what a fantastic compound you present! 
Your movements and your looks are all in accordance with rule and 
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due measure. There is nothing superfluous, nothing in the least 
irregular; and that is what troubles me. One is tempted to 
accompany you on the harp. Confess, now, that since you came 
into the world you have never done a foolish thing. What? Not 
one fancy, nor one caprice? It is a heart that beats like one of 
Bréguet’s chronometers. Mine, my dear, I warn you beforehand, 
is as like as two drops of water to the Gascon’s watch, which struck 
the hour in forty-five minutes. He who does not act must perish 
of inanition. A little excitement is quite essential. Life is all 
repenting and beginning again, and for my part when I cease to be 
unreasonable I shall want nothing more in this world but a De 
Profundis.” The second passage lifts the veil upon poor Isabelle 
when jealousy has got hold upon her, and she is beginning to doubt 
whether she can ever be happy again. ‘To fear, to wait, to doubt, 
to begin hoping anew, to say ‘It is impossible!’ a hundred times 
over, and refuse to believe, to maintain the pro and the contra with 
equal conviction, to admit all and reject all by turns, to have but 
one thought, and to turn it about in a thousand ways, see it under 
a thousand shapes, and give it a thousand faces, and out of all these 
metamorphoses to gain only a vivid perception of the monotony of 
grief, to weigh atoms and mere nothings, to spy out shadows, to 
interrogate the moving wind, to comment upon some word, look, 
smile, or gesture, to question the walls, the roads, and space itself, 
and then suddenly to be irritated with one’s own suspicions, to force 
them to be silent, to lull one’s mistrust to rest and put one’s anguish 
to sleep, until scared at the silence the heart awakes at a bound 
and begins once more to harass its grief in attempts to make it 
speak, as a fretful child shakes the bells of its rattle—these are 
vain occupations for a soul that is trembling for its happiness.” 

Space does not admit of more than a passing allusion being made 
to Meg Rovel, Claire de Saligneux, Jean Téterol, Mére Amélie, and 
many other characters which have the knack of sticking in the 
memory. It is with reluctance that one refrains from speaking of 
Cherbuliez’s incidental descriptions of scenery, and from quoting, as 
a particular instance, the impressions produced upon cloister-bred 
Jetta Maulabret in Noirs et Rouges, by a cherry-tree in full bloom. 
Our last word should be one of appreciation for the pure and limpid 
language in which the stories are written. There is a proverb of 
the Pays de Vaud which says that, ‘‘when the bishop’s crozier is 
golden, the bishop himself is wooden;” but the reproach of a fine 
style associated with inadequate matter can never attach to Victor 
Cherbuliez. Any one who has experienced the difficulty of present- 
ing ideas in the best attainable forms of words will recognize the 
curious felicity of his sentences. He is a good example of excel- 
lence in what the late Mr. Arnold termed ‘“ literary journeyman 
work.” 





ST. PAUL AND THE WOMAN | 
MOVEMENT. 


THE always superficial, and often frivolous, discussions with which 
newspapers seek to enliven their readers during what is known as 
the dull season, are not usually supposed to be worth the attention 
of thoughtful people who are intelligently interested in the subjects 
under debate. They may, however, have their use, even for the 
serious student of social phenomena, if he regard them, not from 
the point of view of the intrinsic value of each separate commu- 
nication, but simply as representing, in the mass, a more or less 
accurate reflex of average public opinion on the topic discussed. 
The views, for instance, embddied in the many hundred letters 
printed by the Daily Telegraph last autumn on the subject of 
marriage were probably not the views of persons whose opinions 
were, individually, entitled to any special weight. They were not, 
that is to say (on the whole), the views of profound thinkers or 
scientific experts, of experienced professional men—leading lawyers, 
clergymen, physicians—or of those distinguished women who have 
for years laboriously occupied themselves with social problems. The 
temptation was doubtless great to ignore this discussion as the mere 
holiday pabulum of the des wuvré British Philistine, and to treat 
his exercises, when, sniffing the battle, he rushed literally by 
thousands into the fray, with unalloyed contempt. And yet to the 
philosopher, to the sociologist, to the practical reformer, to any one 
in fact anxious, from whatever cause, to gauge middle-class English 
opinion respecting the institution of marriage, the controversy should 
have supplied data of no mean value. To the persevering reader of 
the whole of this extraordinarily voluminous correspondence, two 
points of especial significance, among a number of others of subordi- 
nate interest, appeared to stand out in sharp relief. One was the 
almost unanimous demand for an extension of the existing facilities 
for divorce ; the other was the almost universal adherence to the pious 
tenet of the subjection of women. The first point does not now 
concern us. The second seems worthy of some special consideration 
on the part of those who perceive that the marriage question is 
included in what is known as the woman question, as the less is 
included in the greater, and who hold, moreover, that in all ages 
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and countries all progress worthy of the name may be measured 
by the amount of liberty and by the degree of consideration accorded 
to women. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the first impression produced by the 
perusal of the Daily Telegraph correspondence was one of some dis- 
appointment. It was somewhat unexpected, and it was certainly 
depressing, to find that the modern re-awakening of the sense of 
woman's claims to justice and to freedom had made so little way 
with the mass of the English nation. Nearly all the writers— 
husbands and wives, bachelors and spinsters, widowed and divorced 
alike—either openly proclaimed their belief in the inherent inferiority 
and subject status of women, or implied it by everything they said 
and everything they did not say regarding the marriage tie. Some 
were found capable of quoting Genesis without a blush, and preach- 
ing the ‘‘ He shall rule over thee” as applicable to nineteenth- 
century England. Running through almost all the letters was the 
evident assumption that the whole responsibility for happiness and 
well-being in marriage rests with the wife. There was apparently 
no suspicion whatever of the unfairness of throwing upon one party 
to the matrimonial contract the entire onus of its maintenance in 
integrity and in harmony. The obligations that are incumbent upon 
both parties, and that should be equally shared by both, were heaped 
upon the woman, or were accepted by the woman with a frankness 
on the one hand, and a meekness on the other, which showed to 
what an extent irresponsible power and habitual servitude can warp 
the natural sense of justice in the human breast. If the wife— 
thus, explicitly or implicitly, the argument ran, day by day—would 
but recognize her clear duty and assume her proper position ; if she 
would but add to housekeeping, docility ; to a knowledge of cooking, 
obedience ; and to thrift an irreproachable temper and an invariable 
readiness to yield to her husband’s opinion and wishes in everything, 
then, according to the correspondents of the Daily Telegraph, mar- 
riage would not be a failure. Here are a few typical extracts :— 

“Tf all matrimonial troubles were traced to their sources,” writes 
“A Plain Man,” ‘‘I doubt whether most of them would not be 
found due to a want of tact and discretion on the part of the lady, 
who has, unfortunately, not learned that great art, ‘the way to keep 
him.’” “ A happy marriage,” writes ‘‘ Lady Patricia,” “ is a never- 
ending series of compromises on both sides, and especially on the 
wife's,” This lady twice advises her “ sister women” to “‘ enter into 
matrimony with a yielding temper.” ‘Faith and Hope” deems it 
compatible with her pseudonym to “suppose” that “ the woman was 
intended to be subject The wife's state in marriage is certainly 
more or less one of subjection, perhaps almost one of humiliation, but 
would it not be doubly so under any system other than marriage ?” 
‘“ No sensible woman,” Mrs. Jeune opines, “‘ objects to acknowledg- 
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ing what is the fact, that she is physically and mentally inferior to 
The position of women has always been and will be a 
subject one The man always has been and will continue to 
be the head of the family, and the position of the woman, to my 
mind, is perfectly summed up in the words, ‘Her desire shall be to 
her husband, and he shall rule over her.’” After this tremendous 
utterance, to which the glories of precedence and large type were, of 
course, awarded, the lowlier lucubrations of the ‘‘ Hast-End Clergy- 
man ” who quotes with approval the Church doctrine that the man 
is “‘ the elector of the wife,” and is ‘‘ old-fashioned enough to believe 
that if the husband love his wife, and if the wife will only reverence 
and serve her husband,” all will be well, fall tamely onthe ear, And 
we listen resignedly to the ‘“ Philosopher” who lays it down that 
“if the moral life of the nation is to remain or become healthy, 
then the mass of men should have no difficulty in finding women 
instructed in the duties of house-companionship [whatever that may 
mean |, recognizing those duties as such, and regarding the dignity 
and character of the perfect housewife as the sum of all female 
excellence.” ; 

The limits of space forbid the indefinite multiplication of these 
instances of modern English chivalry; but two more must be given 
in conclusion—two which have been reserved for quotation together, 
as possessing just now a special degree of interest for us. They may 
indeed fitly serve as the text of these remarks. ‘‘ Woman,” writes 
R. C. T., “is, and always will be, ‘the weaker vessel,’ as God declared 
she should be, ‘subject unto the man.’ The idea that she is equal to 
him is inconsistent with our Bible and with history. It is well that 
she should look up to him as her superior, for in that her true 
happiness lies.” ‘‘ When writers to your journal,” says H., “call 
in question the language of the marriage service, let them remember 
that they are dealing with nothing less than Scripture itself. The 
whole of the address to the newly married couple is but a series 
of the most prominent passages of Scripture bearing on the subject, 
strung together in the form of a homily. More especially are the 
words, ‘ Let the wife see that she reverence her husband,’ taken 
from Ephesians yv. 33, all of which section speaks of the subjection 
of the wife. The marriage service, as every other service in our 
beautiful Prayer-book, is based on Scripture, quotes the very words 
of Scripture, and breathes the spirit of Scripture 
committee of divines appointed to-morrow to revise the service, they 
could mot do'so on any other basis than the Pauline doctrine of the 
wife's subjection. and the husband's lordship.” 

Now, from the point of view of the believer in plenary inspira- 
tion, there can be no doubt that the position of the writers of these 
two significant letters is absolutely unassailable. R. C, T.’s assertion 
that the idea that woman is equal to man is “ inconsistent with our 
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Bible,’ and H.’s reminder to those who call in question the language 
of the marriage service that “they are dealing with nothing less than 
Scripture itself,” are equally unanswerable. ‘To prove this we have 
nothing to do but to open the Bible, almost any passage in which, 
referring to women, will speedily acquit these gentlemen of any sus- 
picion of exaggeration. For the purposes of this article, however, 
we may conveniently leave the Old Testament out of our argument. 
Much of its teaching, explicit and implicit, is now regarded, even by 
the most orthodox, as educational and relative rather than permanent 
and absolute; and its view of the status of women, like its view of 
divorce, of vengeance on enemies, of slavery, and a hundred other 
things, is no doubt capable of being passed over as no longer binding 
upon Christians—as partial truth, intentionally adapted to the limits 
of unenlightened intellects and impervious hearts, With the New 
Testament the case is different. Here we are really on holy ground 
—not in the confused and illogical sense in which sanctity still 
attaches to the pre-Christian books of the Bible—but in the sense of 
an unqualified reverence for a divinely inspired record, a heartwhole 
surrender to unerring miraculous authority. The utterances of Jesus 
and his followers are still accepted by a large number of minds as 
infallible, and revered—not as intelligent and self-respecting human 
beings revere what impresses them as true or salutary or sublime— 
but superstitiously, as a Russian peasant reveres his icon, or a Breton 
sailor his Madonna. And even where this kind of fetichism has to 
some extent given way before the encroachments of the modern 
spirit; even where the intellect has so far emancipated itself as to 
apply the same canons of criticism to the Gospels and Epistles as to 
the Pentateuch or the Psalms, exchanging for a blind acceptance of 
both an intelligent critical appreciation of both—even where such a 
process as this has partially or wholly taken place—the New Testa- 
ment still remains a power. It still exercises over the minds of 
most of us—however we may have shaken ourselves free of the 
trammels of superstition, however independent in our thinking and 
imbued with the time-spirit we may be—the subtle sway which in- 
evitably—nay, which legitimately belongs to any influence predomi- 
nant and potent in childhood. A striking proof of this fact has 
been afforded of late by the enormous success of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s great religious novel, the secret of which is probably to be 
found in the writer’s appeal to that loving reverence for the New 
Testament—notably for the central figure of the New Testament— 
which may almost be described as innate in the English mind, and 
which, while it accepts criticism, survives criticism, clinging with 
unalterable affection to the associations and inspirations of early life. 
The Bible is always with us. We may have our own opinion of the 
Oriental savagery and Oriental sensuality of the earlier Hebrew 
Scriptures ; but the fervid utterances, the majestic poetry of prophet 
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and psalmist dominate us still; and as for the Christian authors of 
the Gospels and Epistles, their spirit has entered into and become 
part of our spirit, so that whatever we may call ourselves—atheists, 
agnostics, positivists, or what not—our thoughts largely remain as the 
thoughts of the biographers of Jesus and the inditers of the Letters 
to the Churches, 

Especially is this true in the case of the leading exponent of 
Christianity, the great interpreter of the Christian doctrine and por- 
trayer of the Christian life—St. Paul. Apart altogether from the 
incalculable influence over the English mind of what may specifically 
be called his theology, of that body of Protestant doctrine which has 
rightly or wrongly been fathered upon him—the tenets of original 
sin, predestination, justification, and the rest—the commanding per- 
sonality of the great Apostle of the Gentiles possesses for most of us 
a magnetism more resistless still. His zeal, his earnestness, his 
passion for righteousness, his womanlike sensitiveness, his profound 
religiousness, have, far more than his theology, moulded the national 
character to the extent of becoming actually identical with it. Is it 
sufficiently realized—the hold which his eager logic, his eloquent 
appeals, his pathetic expostulations have upon us, and retain upon 
us to the end? Are we at all conscious of the extent to which the 
vigorous expressions we have listened to again and again and again 
in church and chapel and Sunday-school, in the nursery and the 
class-room, at family-prayer, or that informal Bible-reading which is 
a tradition of countless English homes, have affected and will con- 
tinue to affect us? ‘The future may bring change. But whatever 
may be the case in the future, when freethought and secular edu- 
cation have—as some opine that they will have—relegated the Bible 
to the position of any other classic—when the New Testament is as much 
or as little read as the ‘Iliad” or “Faust” or the ‘‘ Divina Commedia” 
are read now—it will hardly be disputed that in the present St. Paul 
is @ power, an energizing force which existing English men and 
women cannot afford to depreciate. And the question whether this 
indubitable force is on the side of, or is opposed to, the emancipation 
and elevation of women thus becomes a question of no small moment, 
and one which no one interested in the subject can ignore, on pain 
of overlooking one of the most important factors in the problem of 
woman’s future. 

It has already been pointed out that the English middle-class— 
that class which is more than any other imbued with the Pauline 
teaching and the Pauline spirit—is still opposed to equality as between 
men and women. The Daily Telegraph correspondence, we have 
seen, removes all ambiguity on that head. We also noted how two 
writers, in especial, not content with passively reflecting or mechani- 
cally echoing the doctrines imbibed by all alike in the first instance 
from St. Paul, throw off all disguise, proclaim in set terms St. Paul’s 
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theory of the relations of the sexes to be based upon the servitude 
of women, and openly assert that no believer in the Bible can possibly 
entertain any other theory of those relations. And it was remarked 
that the Puritan middle-class—that these two outspoken represen- 
tatives of the Puritan middle-class—are, from their own standpoint, 
absolutely right. There can indeed be no question at all that the 
view taken by “ R. C. T.” and “ H.” of the mutual relations of men 
and women is borne out by the Bible, and that they have in St. Paul 
especially a thorough-going and practical ally. 

With the historical aspect of the Pauline doctrine regarding 
women, with the relative superiority, or the reverse, of their position 
before and after the advent of Christianity, we are not here con- 
cerned, The precise nature of the change wrought by Christianity 
in their condition has never yet been accurately gauged. Probably, 
upon the whole, whatever beneficial results it may have had have 
been considerably over-estimated. At best, these results have been 
indirect. The general exhortations to Christians to be meek and 
lowly, pitiful and courteous, to esteem others better than themselves, 
to reflect that in Christ Jesus was neither male nor female, and so 
forth, doubtless had some effect in modifying the old propensities 
bred of the right of the strongest; but there can be no doubt 
that they would have told a good deal more had they not been 
neutralized by those special exhortations to women which, as we 
shall presently see, must have at all times and in all places 
tightened their chains by investing their serfdom with an express 
religious sanction. We may look for some valuable information 
on this point, historically considered, to some forthcoming essays by 
Principal Donaldson on the position of women among the early 
Christians. Judging by his previous articles, published in the 
Contemporary Review, on the position of women in ancient Greece 
and Rome, we have no doubt they will be full of interest and sig- 
nificance for those who are occupying themselves with the position 
of women in the nineteenth century; and the volume in which we 
may be allowed to hope that these admirable essays may one day 
re-emerge should prove permanently useful to the cause which they 
champion with as much wisdom and moderation as learning and 
research. Leaving such scholarly tasks to accomplished pens like 
Principal Donaldson’s, we shall confine ourselves to the humbler one of 
showing that, apart from the historical problem of the relations between 
Christianity in its earlier developments and the status of women, and 
irrespective of the question as to the amount of good or harm immedi- 
ately accruing to the cause of their emancipation, the early Christian or 
Pauline theory is actually, in our own day, purely hurtful to that cause. 

Our duty is in many respects a difficult one to discharge. It is, 
in the first place, impossible to speak plainly without distressing those 
who still attach a talismanic value to any utterance contained in the 
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New Testament—good and noble men and women, many of them, 
who, whatever their intellectual calibre, inspire the profoundest re- 
spect by the conscientiousness with which they adjust their lives and 
conduct to the highest light accessible to them. Our time calls for 
outspokenness in many directions, but in none is it more difficult, 
delicate, and thankless than in the cause of enlighted reason versus 
popular religious beliefs. If many champions of liberty have, within 
living memory, endured little less than martyrdom in defending the 
cause of the people against vested interests based on the merest 
injustice, the merest unrighteousness; if the noblest reformers of 
this or any age have had, as it were, to fight with beasts in order to 
get a hearing for certain of the most elementary truths of morality, 
what odium shall not he incur who, whatever his ultimate aim, 
attacks, or appears to attack—not a social anomaly, not a moral 
solecism—but religion itself? For it is holy—and it ought to be 
holy—the religious creed which first symbolizes the divine to a man, 
which he perhaps associates with the highest good on earth—a happy 
early home; with a father’s tenderest moments; with the incom- 
parable savour of a mother’s sweetness ; with everything the world 
has soiled, and everything the world can never touch. His early 
faith, intelligent or not, is his most sacred possession. It has grown 
with his growth, and in the majority of cases it has not occurred 
to him to question it, any more than it has occurred to him to 
question that the light is good, or that it is pleasant to be- 
hold the sun. Again, a perfectly free handling of current beliefs 
is distasteful, not only to the orthodox, but to many enlightened 
thinkers, including the growing phalanx of social reformers, who see 
in orthodoxy a force too powerful to be rashly alienated. These, 
from motives of expediency, would enlist orthodoxy at all hazards on 
the side of whatever modern movement chances to interest them, 
and, with an ingenuity considerably greater than that of the re- 
actionaries who prove slavery, or vivisection, or polygamy out of the 
Bible, they endeavour to demonstrate the elasticity of Christianity 
and its capacity to embrace sociological developments which were as 
little dreamed of by the compilers of the Bible as the phonograph or 
the electric light. Into this snare no less a thinker than John 
Stuart Mill seems to have fallen in the magnificent essay which was 
the trumpet-call to our generation to extend human privileges and 
human responsibilities to half the human race. Seeking with more 
than a suspicion of casuistry to defend Christianity from the charge 
of sanctioning the servitude of women, he is obliged to admit that 
the Church enjoins it in her formularies, but conceives that “it 
would be difficult to derive any such injunction from Christianity.” 
St. Paul and his exhortations are dismissed as unimportant. 

“ We are told that St. Paul said, ‘ Wives, obey your husbands;’ 
but he also said, ‘Slaves, obey your masters.’ It was not St. Paul’s 
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business, nor was it consistent with his object, the propagation of 
Christianity, to incite any one to rebellion against existing laws. 
The Apostle’s acceptance of all social institutions as he found them, 
is no more to be construed as a disapproval of attempts to improve 
them at the proper time, than his declaration, ‘ the powers that be 
are ordained of God,’ gives his sanction to military despotism, and 
to that alone, as the Christian form of political government, or 
commands passive obedience to it. To pretend that Christianity 
was intended to stereotype existing forms of government and society, 
and protect them against change, is to reduce it to the level of 
Islamism or Brahminism, It is precisely because Christianity has 
not done this that it has been the religion of the progressive por- 
tion of mankind, and Islamism, Brahminism, &c., have been those 
of the stationary portions; or rather (for there is no such thing as 
a really stationary society) of the declining portions. There have 
been abundance of people, in all ages of Christianity, who tried to 
male it something of the same kind; to convert us into a sort of 
Christian Mussulmans, with the Bible for a Koran, prohibiting all 
improvements: and great has been their power, and many have had 
to sacrifice their lives in resisting them. But they have been 
resisted, and the resistance has made us what we are, and will yet 
make us what we are to be.” 

It is difficult not to suppose that this passage was written—not 
by the dispassionate philosopher—but by the special pleader, pledged 
to gain his cause, even at the sacrifice, here and there, of abstract 
truth, and primarily bent upon conciliating a highly prejudiced, but 
numerically important section of his audience. Be this as it may, 
it seems to us that the time has come to discard all scruples which 
veil the truth, whether they be based upon the tenderness which 
fears to wound, or upon the mere propagandist caution which hesitates 
to offend. Divesting our minds of all preconceptions, of all tremors, 
of all prudential reserves, let us try to discover what is the simple 
fact, the simple truth, in this question of the relation between 
Christianity (as interpreted by St. Paul) and the subject condition 
of women in the present day. A reader of Mill, who was not also a 
reader of the Bible, might easily infer from the passage just cited 
that St. Paul had had no share in the enforcement by early Chris- 
tianity of the Pagan doctrine of the subjection of women, beyond a 
merely passive acquiescence in a “ social institution” with which he 
was not called on to interfere. But is this consistent with fact ? 
If St. Paul’s utterances on this head had been confined to a passing 
** Wives, obey your husbands”—that is to say, to a casual endorsement 
of what was to him the bare truism that the man must be the head 
of the household—he might conceivably be credited with this philo- 
sophic attitude. But it is, in reality, no such negative part which 
is played by the fiery Apostle. Again and again he affirms in the 
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clearest and most pronounced terms, that the position of the woman 
in general is a secondary and subordinate—nay, a servile—one. He 
returns to the theme and dilates upon it; he enjoys, almost fondles, 
the idea that the woman must remain, as she has ever been, “‘ under 
obedience,” and ‘‘in silence.” In one place, significantly breaking 
into the personal pronoun, he proclaims, with half-sacerdotal, half- 
masculine arbitrariness, and with a note of irrepressible personal 
exultation, ‘‘ J suffer not a woman to teach!” The simple process 
of printing in one paragraph the leading passages from the Pauline 
Epistles relating to the status of women, will show at a glance that 
our indictment is not too severe, 

* But I would have you know, that the head of every man is 
Christ; and the head of the woman is the man.” “ Every woman 
that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered dishonoureth 
her head.” ‘‘ For a man indeed ought not to cover his head, for- 
asmuch as he is the image and glory of God: but the woman is the 
glory of the man. For the man is not of the woman; but the 
woman of the man. Neither was the man created for the woman ; but 
the woman for the man” (1 Cor. xi. 3, 5, 7, 8,9). “Let your 
women keep silence in the churches: for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak: but they are-commanded to be under obedience” 
(1 Cor. xiv. 34). ‘‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 
as unto the Lord. For the husband is the head of the wife, even 
as Christ is the head of the Church . . . . therefore, as the Church 
is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands 
in everything” (Eph. v. 22, 23, 24). ‘‘ Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord” (Col. iii. 18). 
“Let the woman learn in silence with all subjection. But I suffer 
not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to 
be in silence ” (1 Tim. ii. 11, 12). 

Here, then, we have the perfectly clear, the perfectly un- 
equivocal teaching of St. Paul. Here we have the first, the most 
impressive lessons learned by an English boy or girl in that all- 
important branch of ethics which deals with their mutual relations. 
They are so simple that an infant running may read them, and so 
positive that they leave no room for the ingenious subtleties by the 
aid of which many passages of Scripture are habitually tortured into 
conformity with modern thought. No intelligent child would be 
taken in by sophistical attempts to explain them away—such as 
those, for instance, by which the Quakers seek to justify the ministry 
of women without abandoning the theory of verbal inspiration. It 
will merely absorb at every pore the plain literal sense of what ‘ it 
says in the Bible” about women. In the boy the habit of 
arrogance, the habit of looking down upon girls, fostered by a 
hundred other influences of his early life, will derive its main sus- 
tenance from the reiterated injunctions of St. Paul. In the girl 
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the ingrained timidity, the inherited self-distrust—born of centuries 
of: contumely, and fed, as the boy’s self-confidence is, from innu- 
merable sources—will deepen each time that she is reminded of 
their piety and propriety by what she is accustomed to regard as a 
supernatural authority. 

For it is idle talking of Christianity being freer than the other 
leading religions from the idolatrous element, the superstition which 
grovels before a dogma, if not before a graven image, and clings to 
a text as tenaciously as to a relic. As we have seen, this fetichist 
tendency is still rife, not merely within the pale of the Church, but 
even outside it, half unconsciously colouring the thinking of num- 
bers of constitutionally devout minds, who have inevitably drifted 
more or less apart from the Church, without being able, or without | 
desiring, wholly to escape from its spell, Mill notwithstanding, we 
are, as a nation, ‘‘a sort of Christian Mussulmans, with the Bible 
for a Koran.” It is only the very few who have risen—probably 
it is only a very few who ever do rise—so completely above the 
bondage of the letter, above the thraldom of forms and formulas 
and externals of all kinds, as to be unaffected by prevalent beliefs, and 
to preserve a purer faith intact amid an atmosphere almost completely 
inimical to it. For the bulk of mankind there is no alternative 
between ‘‘ atheism ”—bald negation—and a talismanic belief in the 
“ inspired ” writings ; and there is nothing to be gained by blinking 
the fact that when this belief is surrendered, Christianity, in the 
common acceptation of the term, will have ceased to exist. Chris- 
tianity will continue to be revered as a mighty factor in human 
development, and the Bible will continue to be used as an armoury 
for the champions of righteousness throughout the ages; but this 
distinction the Bible will share with the nobler scriptures of other 
religions and the finest utterances of gifted individuals—“ inspiration ” 
being at length universally recognized as the common endowment of 
all the elect of this world. And if we must concede to Mill that this 
purblind ‘reverence for words instead of things which defaces 
Christianity, in common with other creeds, has met with resistance 
in every age from the sheer surging of evolutionary forces against 
the barriers of a hide-bound literalism, we are unable to concede, 
what he appears to infer, that anything honestly entitled to call 
itself Christianity could survive the final and total overthrow of 
those barriers. 

Christianity, then, is opposed to the elevation of the woman, to a 
condition, not of petty rivalry with the man, but of honourable and 
companionable association with him. And when persons holding 
the opinions expressed by R. C. T. and H, in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph proclaim the fact in so many words, affirm that 
the notion of equality is “‘ inconsistent with our Bible,” and pronounce 
any revision of the marriage service impossible except on the lines 
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of the “ Pauline doctrine of the wife’s subjection and the husband’s 
lordship,” it is they, and not the casuists who try to reconcile ortho- 
doxy with the woman movement, who have the truth on their side. 
Impolitic they may be, and their incautious and really brutal plain- 
speaking may be regretted by those who prefer to obscure the main 
issue, and would stretch a point to maintain the thesis that Chris- 
tianity does not discourage the complete emancipation of women; 
but, at least, they are more logical than some of those who would 
deprecate their procedure; and their candour should be of real service 
in dispelling the vapours that hang about the arena where the battle 
of woman’s freedom and woman’s honour is being fought. It is 
owing to such uncompromising defenders of the old order that the 
champions of the new become, in their turn, uncompromising, and, 
like the courageous heroine of “ John Ward, Preacher,” no longer 
scruple publicly to assert that when the Bible unmistakeably teaches 
something to which reason and conscience cannot assent, there remains 
but ‘one thing to do—give up the Bible !” 

A family party were once gathered for prayers in one of the 
numerous households where the “‘ head” maintains a cheap reputation 
for piety, by deferring his breakfast for a few minutes while the matu- 
tinal service is read by his wife. A young man, the lady’s brother, 
strolled in, and took his seat, with the jesting remark: ‘ You doing 
chaplain! I thought Paul said, ‘I suffer not a woman to teach!’” 
The trivial incident suggested a train of reflection which would have 
considerably astonished the careless speaker. What could be the 
moral effect of such a remark, jest or no jest, upon the young lads 
whom that mother, penetrated, in common with thousands of her sex, 
by the new doctrines about women, and about the coming nobler rela- 
tion of men to women, was straining every nerve to “ teach!” What 
must be the stab, which, however silently borne—with whatever sweet 
magnanimity—the light words must inflict upon an earnest, sensitive 
nature? What could be the state of a mind—what the tone of a 
society—which had as yet so imperfectly realized the agony of her 
humiliation to such a woman, as to make it a subject of mirth ? 
Finally, what could account for such a condition of things obtaining 
after nineteen centuries after Jesus had humanized the world, except 
the reactionary fulminations of Paul—except the slavish superstition, 
which, in the garb of religion, still accepts Paul literally, obeys, 
“believes” the Scripture, and subjugates the women in the name of 
God ! 

To attempt further proof of the assertion that, in a country like 
our own, saturated from the throne to the slum with the Pauline 
theology and the Pauline ethic, the Apostle of the Gentiles is mainly 
responsible for the slowness with which worthier ideals of woman- 
hood make way amongst us, were surely to waste words. It is not so 
much an intellectual process as the moral effort involved in an honest 
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facing of facts which is required, in order to recognize that a servile 
adherence to the letter of his teaching has been the heaviest clog 
upon the wheels of progress in all matters relating to women. What 
is true of ourselves is, of course, equally true of America, and no 
argument can be necessary to show that, gallant as has been the stand 
made during the present half-century by the English-speaking races 
against the intolerable injustice and the suicidal impolicy of the old 
system of woman-repression and oppression, they would have led 
the van in the woman’s crusade to infinitely better purpose had it not 
been for their religious creed, or, better, for their intuitive, unin- 
quiring, unintelligent respect for the Bible. Much has doubtless 
been achieved on both sides of the Atlantic, Rapid strides have 
been made in education; legal disabilities are being removed one 
by one; professions thrown open; franchises conferred ; a kind of 
ashamed consciousness that to heap artificial obstacles and obstruc- 
tions on the top of natural ones is the part neither of manliness nor 
of wisdom is beginning to be manifested in unlikely quarters; even 
in those hallowed precincts of “ society,” where truth last finds an 
entrance, and common-sense pleads longest for a hearing, the work- 
ing of the new leaven is apparent in the relaxation of those petty 
restrictions and contemptible conventions which reduce life, for most 
women of the upper classes, to a vacuum, or, in the case of the 
better endowed ones, to a purgatory. 

But how much more would have been accomplished but for the 
numbing influence of those sayings of Paul, of that dirge-like refrain 
sounding in our ears from morning till evening, from year’s end to 
year’s end, quenching hope, discouraging effort, branding advance 
with the stamp of impiety, and enlisting our best instincts on the 
side of reaction! ‘‘The head of the woman is the man;” ‘“ the 
woman is the glory of the man;” ‘‘ the woman was created for the 
man ;” “ subject unto their own husbands in everything ;” the woman 
to learn in silence; the woman not to have authority; the woman 
not to be suffered to teach. What shall be said of the demoralizing 
effect of this perpetual accompaniment to life in all Protestant com- 
munities! How can we hope to draw nearer to our ideal of an 
“* equal association” between the sexes—a relation based primarily 
upon the human, and only secondarily upon the sexual, sympathies— 
a worthy partnership and co-operation for all noble ends, until we 
have, once and for all, dismissed St. Paul’s claim to a hearing on the 
status of woman. 

To do this is not to dispute the claim of religion, in any real or 
enduring sense, to regulate our opinions and to discipline our lives. 
If, as has been finely said of late, “the thought of man, as it has 
shaped itself in institutions, in philosophies, in science, in patient 
critical work, or in the life of charity, is the one continuous revela- 
tion of God,” why need we hesitate to affirm that in the endless 
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activity, in the incessant modifications and transformations of that 
“thought of man” rather than in the stereotyped utterances of any 
one individual, or any one age, the word of God is to be read? The 
devout agnostic is no violator of sanctuaries. Rather does he fling 
aside the cramping traditions which would confine sanctity to one 
man, to one book, to one epoch, in order that he may show us 
how reverend is all the universe, how truly sons of God are all 
single-eyed and true-hearted children of men. In the persistent 
endeavour of the human mind to enlarge the boundaries of know- 
ledge, and of the human heart to extend the sphere of beneficence, 
he beholds the divine, and worships. Above all, perhaps he recog- 
nizes it in the gradual evolution of the sense of justice, And he 
conceives that there can be no loftier task allotted to man than 
that of helping to quicken in his fellows the first stirrings of any 
new development of that sense, even at the cost of overthrowing 
much that men have for long deemed sacred. The question of 
women, of their redemption from ignominy and elevation to an 
honourable comradeship with man, is a question of the spread of 
justice. ‘The morality of the first ages,” as Mill reminds us in his 
incomparable essay, ‘‘ rested on the obligation to submit to power; 
that of the ages next following on the right of the weak to the 
forbearance and protection of the strong. How much longer,” he 
asks, and we ask with him, ‘‘is one form of society and life to 
content itself with the morality made for another? We have had 
the morality of submission, and the morality of chivalry and 
generosity ; the time is now come for the morality of justice.” 





PROFESSOR ARMAND GAUTIER'S 
“COURS DE CHIMIE.”* 


PROFESSOR ARMAND GAUTIER has not only by his well-known original 
researches in biological chemistry attained a very distinguished 
position as a member of the Académie de Médecine of France, but 
has also, as a teacher and lecturer on chemistry before the Faculté 
de Médecine of Paris, endeared himself so lastingly to the present 
generation of French medical students, that we feel it a duty to our 
countrymen to give some account within the space at our disposal 
of the excellencies of his recently published text-book on inorganic 
and organic chemistry. 

It has almost become a truism to say that French text-books, 
whether of chemistry or any other branch of science, have certain 
characteristics which place them far above those written in other 
languages and for other nations. Above all, they perform honestly 
what they profess to do—viz., to teach ; they do not place a series 
of puzzles, problems, and unexplained deductions before beginners 
and learners, under the foolish pretext that this method rouses 
the self-activity of the student, as is frequently done in English 
text-books. Self-activity is the natural outcome of a well-stored 
mind gifted with high intelligence and a certain power of imagina- 
tion; it is, therefore, not to be expected from students at the 
outset of their career. But, besides this, it must be admitted 
that for the most abstruse subjects the French language seems to 
lend itself so admirably as to shed light and lustre over difficulties 
which other languages fail to render so perspicuous and clear to 
the uninitiated. For no branch of science is free from real and 
great difficulties, even in its elements, and any one who thinks 
otherwise has either not studied science at all, or has confined 
his study to pseudo-science. Again, in this particular work, 
the unrivalled lucidity with which some very difficult portions— 
for example, the principles and laws of thermo-chemistry (pages 
25, &c.)—are developed and stated, seems to us probably due to 
the fact that the work was originally written—as we think— 
for hearers, not for readers. A teacher who is accustomed to 
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address an audience has a far more delicate discrimination of 
what is capable of being thoroughly understood, and his own 
observations supply him with a far more unerring test as to 
the effect. produced by his teaching upon the mind of his hearers, 
than one who merely writes down what to himself may be clear 
enough, but is unintelligible, or nearly so, to readers who may 
be imperfectly acquainted with, or entirely ignorant of, some 
antecedent or intermediate truths familiar to the writer but not to 
the reader, 

We do not know any work on chemistry in our own language 
which, like that of Professor Gautier, is so completely based upon a 
course of lectures given before an enlightened audience, interspersed 
at every step by striking illustrations, taken very frequently from the 
every-day experience of educated and observant people, and accom- 
panied by such a variety of instructive, and even. magnificent, ex- 
periments. Even in the introductory lecture, chiefly devoted to the 
explanation of terms mostly physical, there are some beautiful steps 
in advance of the old accustomed methods of making a beginning. 
That a discussion of natural forces in general, of the meaning of the 
term work, and of the principal forms of energy, precedes an exposi- 
tion of chemical facts and theories, is in itself a very interesting 
novelty. Thus the usual definition of a force as being any cause- 
producing motion or modification of motion, is extended so as to 
include any cause which alters the properties of matter; hence 
chemical affinity is drawn into the complex of the forces of nature in 
a much more philosophical manner than under the régime of the 
older definition. The simple illustration, beautifully conceived and 
carried out experimentally by Professor Gautier, of throwing a 
marble some distance upwards, allowing it to drop upon a flat plate 
of steel so as to make it rebound, then heating it to show expansion, 
that is, molecular movement, and finally crushing it and throwing 
the powder into a weak acid, and allowing some living organism, 
such as a snail, to exist in the liquid and absorb its calcareous . 
matter for some time, gives to the lecturer and experimenter an 
opportunity much more comprehensive than is met with in similar 
text-book illustrations, of clearly pointing out, and dilating upon, 
the differences between the forces of gravity, elasticity, heat, chemical 
affinity, and between vital and purely mechanical force. 

Proceeding to the main body of the work we may at once 
characterize the most important feature of it, and the one which will 
recommend itself, above others, to practical Englishmen—viz., that 
not a single opportunity has been missed of connecting the results of 
chemistry with their technical and hygienic applications. Moreover, 
these applications do not receive in this work that meagre treatment 
accorded to them in many more voluminous text-books. Professor 
Gautier has devoted so much space to these parts of the work that 
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the information thus distributed throughout the whole of both 
volumes may be aptly designated a series of brief but complete 
treatises on each special application, giving for all practical purposes 
sufficient instruction in it. To take only one or two out of these 
episodes of chemical science, the discussion of the properties, 
chemical and physical, of water leads to a remarkably exhaustive 
series of chapters on the characteristics, ascertained by analytical in- 
vestigation, of potable as well as mineral waters, including the 
determination of dissolved solids and gases, and even not overlooking 
the most recent methods of searching for bacteria and other living 
organisms, so important in attempting to estimate with scientific 
accuracy the modern germ theory of disease. A corresponding 
prominence is given in a separate and profoundly interesting chapter, 
to the organisms in the air, in connection with the discussion on the 
inorganic materials found in the atmosphere. The opponents of the 
germ theory will have some difficulty in explaining why the rate of 
the number of bacteria found in a cubic métre of air, collected in the 
Atlantic Ocean, at a distance of a hundred kilométres from the 
nearest coast, is to the number found in the same volume of air in 
the Hopital de la Pitié (intéricur) as 0°6 is to 79,000—that is, for 
one bacterium found in the air of the open sea we find in this 
hospital over 130,000! Nor will the following little table, expressed 
in the same scale, be wanting in general interest :— 
Locality. Bacteria in a 
cubic métre of air- 
Sea air, at a distance of less than 100 kilométres 

from the coast ‘ ‘ ; ° , : 1:8 

Mountain air. , : ; ; : : 1to3 

Paris air, top of Panthéon . . ‘ . ‘ 200 

Park of Montsouris (mean of five years) 480 

Rue de Rivoli (mean of four years) . 3,480 

new houses . ‘ , , ; " 4,500 


old houses . ; : ; ; i 36,000 
new hospital, Hétel-Dieu . ; . 40,000 


Discussions on such matters, directions for independent investi- 
gation, and tabular statements of results like these are certainly 
novel in text-books on chemistry, and their introduction indicates a 
new era in the teaching of the science which will be hailed with 
pleasure. It is by such instruction that in students a spirit of 
original inquiry is roused and a lively perception of the bearing of 
their work upon researches which stand in the most important 
relations to the well-being of our species, 

The discussion of the general and special properties of metals 
brings the author, as is naturally the case in larger treatises, to 
metallurgical processes. These are, in our opinion, given everywhere 
in this work with greater clearness than we usually find in English 
text-books, which in this part of the subject are generally either too 
brief, and hence unintelligible for beginners not yet trained in 
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thinking chemically and understanding the reasons for the various 
steps adopted in practice for obtaining metals from their ores; 
or they enter so fully into these methods, that they are only with 
difficulty grasped by the most industrious students, and what from 
its practical importance should be the most interesting branch 
of chemical study becomes as a rule very dreary reading. In 
this part, after the exposition of the various modes of forming those 
compounds which are usually classified as salts, Professor Gautier has 
introduced a very commendable novelty in text-books, by giving 
a very complete set of tables for qualitative analysis of basic and acid 
radicals. The tables present some few features only that are new ; 
their chief recommendation is that they are very clear and full, 
that they come in the text just where this kind of work should 
be commenced by the student in the laboratory, and that they 
do away with the old custom of using a separate book for the 
purpose. Nor is Professor Gautier’s solemn admonition to students, 
at the end of these tables, out of place. He reminds them that a 
single indication in any analytical inquiry must only be considered 
as a hint for the further steps to be employed, in order to obtain a 
correct and complete determination of the bodies present in a 
compound ; and that only after working through every one of 
the confirmatory tests characteristic of the indicated constituents can 
any compound be pronounced with absolute certainty as that 
of which the whole of the tests taken together make up the estab- 
lished chemical character. This should be written in large letters 
upon the walls of every chemical laboratory, for no more serious 
difficulty presents itself usually to careful teachers than the tendency 
of young analysts ‘‘ to jump at conclusions.” Great attention is also 
given in this work to toxicological chemistry; the methods of 
detection given in the proper places being complete, accurate, 
brought up to date as regards new methods, and so clearly explained 
that the student is at once fairly in a position to make some 
practical investigation without any further help. 

In the first six chapters of the volume devoted to organic chemistry, 
we find a wonderfully clear and attractive exposition of the principles 
and methods of ultimate organic analysis, determination of molecular 
weight and vapour density, theory of molecular structure, and the 
more modern classification of organic compounds. It is needless to 
say that the most recent methods and theories are everywhere ex- 
plained fully. The adoption of an entirely black circle as a repre- 
sentation of the carbon atom, with stout short black lines to indicate 
its varying affinities, will, we think, be considered by teachers as a 
very happy idea; it isa great help to the grasp of this, to beginners 
generally, rather difficult and complex part of organic chemistry, and 
assists the memory better than the usual hollow circle. In this 
volume also constant and considerable attention is paid on every 
occasion to technical applications. Thus, as a single instance, the 
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chemistry of the alcohols, and especially the testing for ordinary 
ethylic alcohol, is more practically and exhaustively discussed than 
we have seen in special treatises on the subject, many new forms of 
instruments being described in construction and application which are 
not generally known in this country. We may add, that the novelty 
of many experimental demonstrations and the new and very elegant 
form given in many places to numerous well-known experiments, 
seem to us to render this excellent work by Professor Gautier speci- 
ally worthy of an English translation. Well acquainted with our 
English chemical text-book literature, we are entitled to say that we 
possess no work like this in our language ; it is a very beaw idéal of a 
text-book, thoroughly sound, of sterling value, and eminently capable 
of rendering the initiation of students into the ever-growing realms 
of chemistry so pleasant, and comparatively easy, that any student 
who has mastered this work may well devote himself at once, fully 
prepared, to the study of original researches and papers in which, 
from his chosen profession or individual predilection, he may feel a 
special interest. 

Amongst so much which deserves the highest praise, we must, 
however, point out the absence of an exposition, or even statement, of 
the periodic law due to the admirable inquiries of our J. A. R. New- 
lands, and the ingenious researches of the great Russian chemist, 
Professor Mendelejeff, as a serious blemish. This law, which no 
doubt is destined to lead to great discoveries, and possibly to a true 
theory of chemical interactions, has been already adopted by English 
text-books of much less pretension than Professor Gautier’s, as the 
basis of their classification of the elements; and there is little doubt 
that the discussion of the properties of the elementary substances 
has thereby considerably gained in precision, and also in interest, 
even for beginners. Professor Gautier mentions the periodic law 
only once, if we are not mistaken, in speaking of the discovery 
of gallium (page 525). This discovery is well known to be a 
scientific event very analogous to the discovery of the planet 
Neptune. Just as the existence of the planet was calculated from 
the theory of gravitation, by Le Verrier and Adams, before it had 
been recognized by the telescope, so the existence of the element 
gallium was predicted by Mendelejeff, as well as its probable cha- 
racters and atomic weight, from the periodic law, before it was 
discovered in reality, and actually prepared by M. Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran. This merely brief allusion to the periodic law must be quite 
unintelligible to students previously unacquainted with it, without a 
comprehensive statement of the law itself, which would have cost 
comparatively little to an admirable teacher like Professor Armand 
Gautier, who, as a general rule, is conspicuous among French 
scientists by his public and cordial recognition of the discoveries and 
contributions of his foreign confréres. 
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Wirnovut doubt, a question which lies close by the threshold of all 
social reform is that of the acknowledged social isolation existing 
among the classes as well as among the masses. ‘This isolation it is 
which sturdily confronts every endeavour to lessen our exclusiveness 
and unenviable unsociability; to promote healthy intercourse of 
mind with mind; and to minimize all the evils of which mental 
isolation is the source. The distinctive feature of modern social 
reform is in the direction of the lower stratum of society. Un- 
questionably, it is not in the upper, and, as unquestionably, it is not 
in the intermediate, stratum. Yet the intermediate stratum, that 
huge layer which comprises the strength, the greatness, and the 
expansion of our country, is one as fully deserving of our attention 
as the mighty mass beneath. We are too prone to imagine that 
in giving a small share of our attention to the well-being of people 
whose lives are black indeed, and who are in a lower social sphere 
than ours, we are doing our whole duty and our whole work; yet 
we leave out of our reckoning altogether the middle-class masses of 
the people, who, by the circumstances of their lives or the erratic 
working of the social machine, live in comparative or absolute isola- 
tion, and without that human companionship which alone can make 
men and women of us all. It is passing easy to say with Johnson— 
the great, perhaps the greatest, offspring of companionship, and the 
coiner and living exponent of the word ‘‘clubable”—‘‘ Let us tell 
our minds to one another;” but how terribly must the minds rust, 
as the perpetually sheathed sword, when there are no fresh minds 
to tell to one another; when the minds to tell in the evening are 
the same that were told in the morning; when day after day the 
charmed circle remains unbroken, as though it were some circle of 
impish creation to penetrate which is impossible. ; 

Man—as Steele has told us—is said to be a social animal, and a 
social animal he may be— if he gets the chance; but what of the 
chance? How can an ordinary suburban existence tend to extended 
society ? It tends in sad practice to isolation. Man, with con- 
summate understanding of his own requirements, invents a number 
of clubs at the West-end, and enjoys himself in a cold perfunctory 
manner; but what of the wives and daughters in the North, South, 
and East? In plain language, they are left to themselves and 
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their own society. An ordinary suburban house existence means 
divorcement from extended human companionship, for there is 
isolation between the sexes as between the classes and masses. An 
inner tie—the family tie—may be sacredly constituted, but, never- 
theless, it is the burglar of more genuine and extended sociability 
than most of us would care to admit that we are thus deprived of; 
and it is certain that if we can immeasurably extend the advantages 
—and they are manifold—of the family tie, and so increase the 
weight and volume of social fellowship, we shall be doing an enor- 
mous work for the good of mankind, and shall thus aid in achieving 
the highest possible aims of existence. 

Consider for a moment what the ordinary suburban home existence 
really means. It means that society must be almost restricted to 
the circle of the family. It means that social entertaining must be 
both expensive and meagre. It means, in distinct corollary to this 
last assertion, that society must be rare and a thing for high days 
and holidays rather than an actual necessity. All this it should not 
mean. If we frankly acknowledged the enormous good that comes 
from true social intercourse, from true mingling of mind with mind, 
from congenial understanding of each other, and the human sym- 
pathy that is born of intimate acquaintance with the woes and 
pleasures that, alternately, in discord as in harmony, play upon the 
highly strung cords of the human heart, we should willingly engage 
mind and soul in realizing any judicious project for bringing together 
human beings under conditions enabling them to enjoy real social 
intercourse. The art, science, and accident of friendships must 
always exist; but they should have greatly increased facilities for 
existing. The consideration of the inordinate sacrifices which the 
circumstances of modern life demand and receive is truly saddening. 
Marriage to many, as has recently been amply proved, means either 
partial or complete severance from the society enjoyed before 
marriage. It often means a new life in some suburb or town where 
house rent and living are on a lower scale. It means, oftentimes, 
also strict economy of living; and this economy is sought for to 
the exclusion of the higher aims of social life. It means the com- 
mencement, the foundation-stone as it were, of the Druidical family 
circle: where co-operation should commence, co-operation stops 
short. The dinner and roof for two are provided at less than twice 
the cost for one. The society for two is provided at more than twice 
the cost for one; and, in the result, society is either not enjoyed at 
all or else it is an expensive and occasional luxury. In our modern 
life there is no co-operation in a natural social direction, and as an 
immediate consequence, society and human companionship in their 
highest forms are largely unknown ; and, among vast numbers of 
families, as well as among individuals in the middle classes, social 
isolation is an admitted and a deplorable fact. 
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There can therefore be no manner of doubt that an extended 
sphere of social reform lies in the direction of ameliorating the 
average lives lived by many thousands in the suburbs—the out- 
skirts of town which have now become greater even than the great 
town itself. To have in a limited measure successfully attacked 
great social problems in the East-end is a work of which modern 
times may well be proud, but the middle-class problem has, as yet, 
been only touched by words alone. It has been much thought 
about; but the thoughts and words that inevitably precede action 
have had but one direction : to prove that social isolation exists and 
should not exist. It exists because society, such as every family 
and individual should have, cannot be obtained otherwise than by 
individual effort; it exists because of the absence of social co- 
operation and the consequent expense of entertaining, of receiving, 
and being received by friends in the ordinary course of society ; it 
exists lastly in an apparent, rather than in an actual, disinclination 
to court society. These are the facts that stare us in the face when 
we endeavour to fill up the void in our social existence. That they 
are serious is certain. Let us realize and plainly understand the 
nature of that evil which we wish to banish from our midst. 

The home existence, with all it entails, is ingrained in our habits, 
and we must be prepared to accept it as a fait accompli. There- 
fore our social reform must be in the direction of supplementing 
rather than of supplanting our generally accepted mode of living. 
The indisposition for society, broadly speaking, comes not from 
inherent and inborn feelings so much as from the actual necessities 
of the mode of living we have freely chosen. Still we must admit 
and accept the apparent disinclination; and, therefore, our social 
reform must be in the direction of showing positive advantages from, 
and greatly increased facilities for, co-operative social intercourse. 
That these two main ideas—first, of supplementing the ordinary 
home society, and secondly, of proving that the advantages deriv- 
able from co-operation in a social direction—hayve been the means 
of initiating and successfully establishing many societies, contain- 
ing both men and women, there can be but little doubt. Within 
the,dast few years many societies have been established for no 
other end than to provide a certain social existence other than the 
society that can be enjoyed at home, The promoters of these 
societies have touched the great social co-operative principle even if 
they have not firmly handled it. They have all failed, by arranging 
their meetings and conversazioni in the centre of London, to sound 
the depths of the problem. The ‘‘ Salon”—an admirable although 
exclusive Fine Arts club; the “Arts Society,” the “ Liberal 
Social Union,” and many other better and worse societies, more 
exclusive or inclusive than the others, contain many members ; and 
what is the purpose of their being? Simply to supplement, by 
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more or less clumsy methods, the society that can, by any ordinary 
chance, be enjoyed at home, and practically to advance the social 
co-operative movement. These are great works, and a greater still 
is to be found in the fact that so many societies have been working 
in the direction of breaking down the insane restrictions that have 
existed for a long period between the sexes, to the detriment of 
both. They have discovered, and, it is to be presumed, have 
profitably discovered, the great principle that increased society in its 
highest sense demands a freer social intercourse between the sexes. 
Still they have failed to comprehend the whole problem. They 
have visibly increased the chance of pleasurable society by substituting 
a salon at the West-end of town for other entertainments: but in 
doing that they have themselves become centralized social enter- 
tainers. They have failed by the very fact of their centralization, 
and by providing certain set entertainments of one sort or another at 
set periods—-once a week or month as the case may be—to reach 
the two points as before set out as necessary for the solution of the 
problem. They have, it is true, co-operated—to entertain occa- 
sionally ; they have supplemented the house by an intermittent 
entertainment at the West-end, far away from the homes of the 
people who are to be entertained. They have lost sight of, in the 
very success of their undertakings, the evils to be combated ; and 
they have, while doing a great work, in fact stopped half-way in 
doing the whole work. They have not fully supplemented the 
social wants necessitated by the average family existence. It isa 
journey and an undertaking, not always of a pleasurable nature, to 
reach their hospitable and bright Salon. To attend their charming 
réunions is a business rather than an affair of the moment and of 
easy accomplishment. The centre of London is situated miles away 
from the very people whose lives are socially isolated, and, the more 
yards that must be traversed between social isolation and society, 
the less will be the practical effectiveness of the society for arriving at 
the state of things from which it is at present divorced. Then again, 
the fact that all these societies have found it necessary to discover 
some common meeting ground, either in art, science, or literature, 
shows that they have not successfully grasped the great and purely 
social intention. To promote social intercourse in its completest and 
purest sense no other absolute purpose is required than society alone. 
The many side issues and side topics—politics, art, literature, 
scienee—are all comprised in the one comprehensive word, Society ; 
and it is pandering to the dilettanti to affix motives to any club 
having the highest motive for promoting great good and combating 
great evil in the existing social system. The full scope of the great 
objects possible to achieve seem to be lost sight of in the glamour 
cast by temporary success; and no power on earth is equal to that 
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of temporary success in half measures for subverting the inherent 
and truthful power of first principles. 

The great question of social isolation, therefore, is still less real 
than it was before the movement just mentioned began. The real 
clubable and social qualities in all of us is still unreflected by any- 
thing in actuality. It seems that there must be something else 
required to make our lives more humanely liveable. We are all of 
gregarious disposition, however stoutly we may protest to the con- 
trary, and all that is required is to focus the thoughts of many on 
this subject and to produce some practical scheme which shall at 
once go further than anything before in the right direction, An 
influential committee of men and women, thinkers and writers- on 
this subject, have recently been formed, and they are prepared to 
launch a project which they believe will more nearly help to bring 
rational social association within the reach of great masses of people to 
whom it is at present, and under the constitution and habits of 
living, impracticable, We acknowledge the causes of, but we do 
not frankly acknowledge the necessity for, social isolation. We 
desire to take advantage of what we believe to be an inborn craving 
for healthy companionship in every one—a craving which we do not 
think as yet has been practically acknowledged. We accept all the 
conditions under which so many of us are compelled to live, and 
from these very conditions a scheme which we now make public has 
been matured. 

First, it is considered that any movement which is to have certain 
results in this direction must be decentralized. London has become 
overgrown for any other purpose than central government. Society 
on an extended scale, exclusively in the centre of London, means, 
practically, no society at all for those living in the greater London. 
Co-operation, then, in society—the key-note of all social advance- 
ment—must be for districts and must be localized and decentralized 
as much as possible. 

Secondly, it is believed that society must, to teach profound 
social necessities, be for both and of both sexes. The social divorce- 
ment of the sexes cannot be without positive harm to both sexes in 
particular and to society in general. 

Thirdly, it is believed that any scheme of social reform in the direction 
we indicate must be strictly and entirely co-operative and established 
on a sound and broad co-operative basis alone. There must be co- 
operation, not only in the management of the scheme, but in its aims. 

These are the three cardinal points. Without their absolute 
acceptance we cannot see that the movement which it is proposed 
to initiate can have either permanent or far-reaching results. By 
their acceptance, however, a very great movement may, we conceive, 
be carried to a successful conclusion. 
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Accepting, as we do, the undoubted facts that co-operation, de- 
centralization, and the gradual removal of the enforced existing 
restrictions between the sexes are necessary for the advancement of 
any scheme of social reform among the middle classes, we merely 
advocate now the simple scheme of founding clubs of the kind we 
have indicated—clubs extended in aims and realization beyond any 
yet established in the suburbs, close to the homes of the very people 
whom it is desired to benefit, so that they may readily discover the 
extraordinary advantages derivable from genuine social co-operation. 
We wish the “ Neighbours’ Clubs,” here proposed, to be veritable 
centres of enlightened social intercourse in every district, not only 
of London, but, eventually, in suburban districts of every great 
city throughout the country. The competition for existence, espe- 
cially felt in all its baldness and terror in our great cities, cer- 
tainly demands that some substantial effort should be made to cheer 
the recreative moments that all of us, in greater or less degree, are 
able to snatch from under the ever-revolving millstone of slow hard 
work. It is for those who sympathize with the views here expressed, 
and who approve of the plans described, to co-operate in effecting 
their realization. It is proposed to found clubs in every district in 
London on one comprehensive and simple plan; but, of course, to 
begin by founding one only. It must be the model of those to be 
founded afterwards. It must be a purely social club. It must be 
for men and women and for families. It must be managed co- 
operatively, and it must be self-supporting ; if not so, it cannot but 
fail. The subscription for membership, either for families or for 
individuals, will have to be fixed at a low figure, so that the club 
shall not, from any pecuniary cause, be prohibitory to those for 
whom it is founded. It must be a source of entertainment to its 
members and to their friends. It must in itself contain the ingre- 
dients for society in its comprehensive, highest, and truest sense. 
It must have inner and special lives, as it were, within one large 
social life. There must be the artistic, the scientific, the literary, 
the dramatic, the musical, the conversational, sections; but each 
section must be dominated by the one all-powerful principle— 
association for the common weal. It is proposed that the club 
shall contain one large salon in which the members may meet every 
afternoon, morning, and evening. There must also be smaller rooms 
communicating with the main salon, in which any section or clique 
of the club may meet for discussion or conversation on special sub- 
jects. It would be idle not to acknowledge, though we wish to 
minimize, and in time to efface, the cliquism of English people. 
Thus the musical section may meet in one of the smaller salons, 
and should periodically entertain the united club with their art. 
The art section may lecture or hold small exhibitions of pictures or 
handicrafts—open to, of course, but not necessarily forced upon, the 
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whole club. The literary section can likewise have separate meet- 
ings, if desirable ; but the oftener they are held in the general salon 
the better. Facilities should also be given for members to use the 
club for entertaining their friends privately, and for this purpose, as 
well as for the requirements of the club in general, kitchens might 
be furnished, so that members, by co-operation, might entertain 
better and at less cost than would be possible in their own homes. 
The principal salon should, however, be the heart of the whole 
organization. Within its four walls should dwell the spirit of 
Society, human association and companionship, alone. The united 
efforts of the club should, therefore, be concentrated on the main 
salon. It should be the one ever-bright, attractive, and human 
principle of the whole scheme, the centre of realization of the highest 
social aspirations and of genuine human fellowship. 

This then, very briefly, is the plan intended: it is proposed to 
establish at once, or as soon as possible, a “ Neighbours’ Club” in 
one outer district of London, and, after that, to establish many more 
in other districts and towns. They will not, of course, contain the 
full accommodation which it is to be hoped they will ultimately 
have; but their further expansion is confidently left to that co- 
operative impulse which the promoters of the scheme here explained 
are intent on originating. 

Believing their plan to be a thoroughly good one, we gladly give 
it publicity, and invite those who feel.an interest in it to join with 
them in giving effect to a movement which, as it seems to us, may 
be productive of veritable and permanent social advantage to many 
thousands of men and women and families who at present stand in 
need of it. 





THE SLAVE BLOCKADE IN EAST 
AFRICAN WATERS. 


BLOCKADE has always been reckoned a war measure. Within the 
present century, however, there has arisen a practice to which the 
name “ pacific blockade” has been given, and by it the most powerful 
European nations have sought to reap the advantages of their over- 
whelming strength without incurring the opprobrium and respon- 
sibilities that war carries with it. The blockade which a British 
squadron, acting in concert with the Germans, is at present enforcing 
in East African waters is partly of this nature. The immediate 
object is to prevent the importation of munitions of war and the 
exportation of slaves. The operations are being directed only 
against the insurgent slave-traders, and the necessity for such a 
measure, if the shameful traffic were to be effectively dealt with, 


was long ago pointed out in a document of high authority. The 
British Government, impelled by the strong feeling which the famous 
instruction to naval officers on the subject of fugitive slaves excited 
in this country, issued in 1876 a Commission to inquire into the sub- 
ject, and their elaborate Report contains this passage :— 


‘“‘ The reception of fugitive slaves is only a small part of the great problem 
of slavery which this country earnestly desires to solve,and must be treated 
as subordinate to that greater purpose. For this end the British Govern- 
ment must enter into some arrangements with those Powers whose posses- 
sions are in the immediate neighbourhood of the slave-trading districts. 
. . . . The release of a few fugitive slaves would have little effect on slavery 
or the slave-trade unless measures were also taken to block the larger 
channels through which the slave-dealer can still conduct a lucrative trade 


in African captives.” 


The idea then is not new, but unless the plan is executed in a 
different fashion from the pacific blockades we have hitherto known 
it will reach a point where it can receive no sanction from inter- 
national law. Pacific blockades do admit of being carried out in a 
form so modified that neutral traffic can flow on untrammelled, and, 
so qualified, the doctrine which holds them entitled to jural recogni- 
tion has been approved by more than one authority. But if neutral 
trade is suppressed or disorganized, those who are responsible for 
that result will be held liable to make good the damage. Neutrals 
have learned to tolerate the interruption of their commerce in time 
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of war, but they will not endure the same treatment at the hands of 
those who profess to be at peace—unless, indeed, they are too weak 
to protest with effect. In the present case the special objects 
which the two Powers have before them are so well defined that it 
may be quite possible for them to limit their operations to vessels 
manifestly engaged in the slave-trade, and avoid placing any restric- 
tions upon the trade of third parties. If they succeed in that they 
will establish a marked difference between their procedure and those 
other blockades which are well exemplified in the cases to be adverted 
to immediately. Already, however, the risk of entanglement has been 
well shown in the land operations which the German force has found 
necessary, and in the possibility thus opened up that the natives 
may confound the British who only blockade with those who also 
bombard. 

But it may be said that the action of the combined squadrons 
amounts in effect to nothing more than the establishment of a system 
of coastguard against contraband. That statement no doubt accu- 
rately describes the whole operation for which any necessity has 
arisen ; but it calls forth the other and insuperable objection that, to 
accomplish a given task, we have brought into play absurdly dispro- 
portionate machinery. The engine which, in form at least, we have 
employed, ranks among the mighty powers that stand in the lofty 
region of intervention. Let us say that we find ourselves obliged to 
dissent from the doctrine of “ Historicus,” which can find no legal 
principle on which to base State intervention, for we think its 
illegality is by no means its essence, and its success is not its real 
justification. Holding that, in the ultimate analysis, the warrant 
for intervention is identical with that which gives a sanction to self- 
defence, we should as reluctantly disparage the former as the latter. 
But it is a violation of that law of economy which works in Nature, 
and which should operate in State relations, to resort to a high and 
summary procedure when a humbler remedy is at hand. Was there 
in this case no simpler, safer plan? We think there was. It con- 
sisted in obtaining an amendment of the treaty, arranged between 
France and England in 1845, on the subject of visiting and searching 
vessels engaged in the slave-trade. It can hardly be a matter for 
surprise that the instructions issued under the provisions of that 
convention have proved ineffectual aids to the commanders of our 
cruisers, for they contain the most emphatic direction: ‘‘ You are 
not to capture, visit, or in any way interfere with vessels of France, 
and you will give strict instructions to the commanding officers of 
cruisers under your orders to abstain therefrom.” This is the ground 
on which the slave-trading dhows, by flying the French flag and 
carrying French papers, claim immunity from unpleasant inquiries 
into their cargoes and their national character. The Prime Minister 
was surely right when he said, in a recent despatch to Lord Lytton, 
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that it cannot be the wish of the French Government that the want 
of a compact between France and England should continue to be 
productive of facilities to those engaged in the hateful traffic. It is 
probable there was nothing more needed than a judicious persistence 
in the efforts lately renewed to induce France to grant our vessels the 
requisite permission. It is certain that every resource of diplomacy 
should have been tried and found unavailing before we abandoned 
the hope of persuading her, and accepted the proposal of Germany to 
enter upon this dangerous alternative. We shall point out below 
that this country became once before the simple tool of another 
Power in a similar enterprise: may we have no reason in the future 
to regret that we have done anything to foster ‘‘ the insane spirit of 
militarism which her late victories have awakened in Germany.” 

On two notable occasions we, acting in co-operation with other 
Powers, have applied this measure of constraint to States with which 
we professed to be at peace, and both instances well illustrate the 
dangers to which the process may lead when it is effectual, and the 
waste of time and money which it entails when it is inefficient. 

For five years prior to 1827 the revolt of the Greeks against the 
Ottoman rule had engaged all the efforts which that Power, dis- 
tracted by the threatening aspect of Russia on her northern frontier, 
could afford to exert for the maintenance of her sovereignty in the 
south. The flame of rebellion burned long, now starting up in fitful 
brilliance and again dwindling away to a few tiny sparks. Indecisive 
and intermittent as the struggle was, it was marked by the most 
frightful excesses. Accounts of indiscriminate slaughter, piracies, 
and unnamed barbarities appalled the nations of the West. It was 
inevitable that a people who had once reached the acme of achieve- 
ment in literature, art, and even in valour, should find sympathy 
when it sought for freedom. France sent to the aid of Greece 
Fabvier and De Rigny ; Colonel Church and Lord Cochrane under- 
took to lead her army and command her fleet. In America they built 
her a large frigate at enormous expense, and the munificence of 
private individuals all over the world—many of them moved by the 
fiery numbers of Lord Byron—replenished her war-chest. But in 
spite of all this help, only failure and defeat waited on the arms of 
the rebels; for Ibrahim, Pasha of Egypt, the Sultan’s vassal, had 
been staunch to his lord. From the Nile he poured into the Morea 
Arab troops, so equipped and disciplined as to bear down in every 
conflict the irregular soldiery opposed to them. In 1826 Mesolonghi 
was captured ; and on the 2nd of June, in the following year, the last of 
the garrison which held Athens laid down their arms and quitted the 
Acropolis in accordance with the terms of a capitulation they were 
fain to accept. Meanwhile the diplomatists had been busy. By 
their action the English, French, and Russian Governments had come 
to an understanding embodied in the Treaty for the Pacification of 
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Greece, signed at London on July 6, 1827. The three Sovereigns 
agreed to offer to mediate between the combatants, and even deter- 
mined the basis of the arrangement which they were to propose to 
the Porte. But the really vital part of the document was the ‘‘ Addi- 
tional and Secret Article,” in which the contracting Powers determined 
to enforce an armistice, and authorized their representatives in London 
to adjust the “ ulterior measures ” to which it might become necessary 
to resort, in the event of either of the contracting parties refusing to 
listen to the peacemakers. This, then, was the warrant we had for send- 
ing our fleet along with the French and Russian squadrons to blockade 
the Morea and to cut off the supplies needed for the Egyptian and 
Turkish troops engaged there. The next scene in the drama might have 
been easily forecast. The Sublime Porte declined to permit any third 
parties to interfere between it and the insurgents. The squadrons 
of the three Powers set themselves to blockade the Turkish fleet in 
the Bay of Navarino, ‘‘to induce Ibrahim Pasha to discontinue the 
war.” The pistol and the powder were now together, and soon came 
the explosion. On the 20th of October the allied squadrons moved 
into the harbour, and, as the Sultan afterwards somewhat pathetically 
put it, ‘‘ they entered as friends and began to fire all three together.” 
The Turkish fleet was blown to pieces, and the independence of 
Greece virtually secured at a blow; but, despite all the gratification 
which the news caused in this country, it is impossible to describe 
the action in words of milder censure than those used in the Royal 
Speech of the next year, when George IV. referred to it as an 
‘“‘ untoward event.” It is an almost incredible fact that all this time 
we were professedly on terms of perfect amity with the Ottoman 
Empire. On neither side had there been any declaration of war, 
and not only was our ambassador at his post at Constantinople 
while these measures were in progress, but he actually remained 
there for nearly two months after the battle of Navarino. After he 
had finally taken his departure, Lord Palmerston declared that no 
change had occurred in our policy, and that we were still at peace 
with the Porte. The quotation given below will show that that 
statesman in later life found reason to take another view of the 
relation which must subsist between States when one blockades the 
territory of the other. 

In July 1845 we sent to the waters of La Plata a powerful naval 
force, threw into Monte Video a large body of marines, took possession 
of the island of Martin Garcia, “the Gibraltar of South America,” 
and set ourselves, with the aid of France, to seal up all the ports 
which owned the sway of the Dictator Rosas. It is necessary to 
explain, in a word, the reason for our intervention. That extraor- 
dinary man had risen to chief command in the Argentine State amid 
the confusion attendant upon one of those political convulsions which 
so frequently harassed the infancy of every Spanish American republic. 
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Those colonies, in the early years of this century, took advantage of 
the enfeebled state to which Napoleon had reduced the mother- 
country to throw off their allegiance and claim an independence they 
were hardly fit to enjoy. Each found itself for a time the prin- 
cipality of whatever military adventurer was adroit and bold enough. 
to leap into the seat of power; but so precarious was the tenure of 
these tyrants, and so rapid their bewildering succession, that ‘ though 
they became infamous, they remained obscure.” Juan Manuel Rosas. 
had all the vanity, ferocity, and unscrupulousness that have ever 
marked his kind ; but his energy and resourcefulness have raised his 
name out of the oblivion that has fallen on his rivals. President of 
Buenos Ayres and leader of the Federalist party there, his prime 
object was the aggrandizement of that city. His design was that. 
all the rich traffic, not only of the Argentine Republic, “ that land 
of milk and honey, with its Pampas full of cattle and its Silvas full 
of bees,” but even of the mighty valley which is watered by the 
Parana should filter through his capital. To this end he set himself 
to close all the other ports on the estuary of the River Plate—to. 
shut out foreign traders from every city but Buenos Ayres as. 
strictly as the Chinese formerly excluded them from every port: 
except Canton. He found ample precedent for this endeavour in 
the traditionary policy of the Spanish colonies, whose aim had 
always been to keep as a monopoly for Spaniards the wealth of 
the new settlements. For instance, when the English, in 1715,. 
held the contract for the supply of African slaves to the colonies. 
of Spain, they were forbidden to introduce any foreign goods, 
and were allowed to export native produce only to the value of the 
negroes. It is true, however, that, in spite of strict regulations. 
and heavy penalties, these mariners of England were little bettex: 
than buccaneers, boldly carrying on a smuggling trade on a scale so: 
grand that one vessel, the Carteret, is said to have sailed for London 
with a contraband cargo of 2,000,000 dollars in specie and 70,000 
dollars’ worth of hides. Those were the good old days to which our 
novelists have lately reverted, when men’s minds were filled with golden 
visions of far-off treasures and their talk was of ingots, doubloons, 
and pieces-of-eight ; a time when men bred in Bristol steered their 
ships through seas unpricked upon the charts, and read only in 
drifting trees and brackish water and the flight of birds the signs of 
a promised land. But Rosas’ determination to extinguish free trade 
was subject to an immediate and standing menace so long as Monte 
Video, the capital of Uruguay, situated on the northern coast of the 
estuary, openly invited the commerce of the world. Small pretext, 
or none, sufficed for Rosas, who lived by the sword, to turn his 
weapon against the neighbouring State; and for four years his 
forces beleaguered Monte Video by land and his ships blockaded it 
by sea. It was now high time for those Powers to look after them- 
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selves who had with the country any commerce worth protecting. 
The interest of our merchants in having all the arteries of traffic 
kept open was very substantial; for at that date the value of the 
goods brought into Buenos Ayres from Great Britain was £800,000 per 
annum—rather more than a half of the total imports. The French 
and English Governments had found that mere protests were unavail- 
ing ; and at length, on the solicitation of Brazil, they determined 
on active interference. Their ships combined defeated Rosas’ fleet 
at Point Obligado in 1845, and for the moment opened up the 
waters he had interdicted to the world; but, as he sti!l adhered to 
his policy, and maintained his siege of Monte Video, they next set 
themselves to bring him to reason by imposing a strict blockade 
upon all the Argentine ports. For nearly four years we kept a 
squadron there, seldom consisting of less than a dozen ships, to 
co-operate with the similar force maintained by the French; yet, 
after all our trouble and lavish expenditure, we concluded a treaty in 
1849, which was only a diplomatic avowal of the failure of our 
intervention. We stipulated, indeed, for the independence of Monte 
Video, but Rosas never withdrew his army from the neighbourhood 
of that city; and it was not till 1852 that the Brazilian forces 
accomplished its deliverance from a siege that had lasted for nine 
years. Our claim to have the navigation of the Plata made free, 
which was the other object of our efforts, we openly abandoned. 
These, then, are the chief events of the first and the last of the 
five pacific blockades of which history bears any record, It can 
hardly be said that the results of either of them were such as should 
encourage any Power to have recourse again to that method of 
friendly compulsion. Only a few months after the affair of Navarino, 
Russia declared war against Turkey, and it then appeared that nothing 
could have been more favourable to the designs of the Northern 
Power than the catastrophe which we had contributed to bring about. 
No sooner was the Turkish fleet destroyed, than Greek corsairs, re- 
joicing in the licence thus permitted them, made piracy the first trade 
of their new freedom, and we were obliged to constitute ourselves 
the police of the Levant. If we did not inflict grievous damage on 
neutral and local commerce, that was due more to the accidents of 
the time and the place than to the merit of our method. In the 
other case, all access to the coast of Buenos Ayres was forbidden to 
neutrals, and if our sole object had been to divert from their vessels 
to our own, the carrying trade of that promising region, we could 
not have adopted surer means to that end, On the European mer- 
‘chants of the place the blockade told with great severity, and although 
the bulk of the inhabitants were saved by the agricultural wealth of 
their country from any serious suffering, they might call one eminent 
witness to prove the true character of the constraint they endured. 
Lord Palmerston in a private letter wrote: ‘“ The real truth is that 
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the French and English blockade of La Plata has been from first to 
last illegal. Peel and Aberdeen have always declared that we have 
not been at war with Rosas; but blockade is a belligerent right, and 
unless you are at war with a State, you have no right to prevent ships 
of other States from communicating with the ports of that State ; 
nay, you cannot prevent your own merchant ships from doing so.” 
As a means to a definite end, too, that blockade was utterly useless, 
It is no doubt true that the changes which took place during that 
period of political turmoil both in France and England interfered 
with the adequate execution of Lord Aberdeen’s judicious instruc- 
tions ; but behind that there remains the fact that a mere maritime 
blockade attempted in order to bring to submission a people who, like 
the Buenos Ayreans, have within themselves the amplest abundance 
for their simple needs, is, and always must be, the most futile and 
barren of all those half-measures in which States sometimes seek the 
delusive solace that, though they must forsake peace, they can avoid 


war. 








THE FUTURE OF EMIGRATION : 
COLONIAL LANDS. 










A LAND-SEEKING emigrant on reaching New South Wales with the 
belief that Australia has large tracts of unoccupied fertile land will be 
disappointed. In the Eastern Division, with the area of 61,440,000 
acres, practically, all the productive alluvial land has been sold, and 
the rest is ridgy and sterile. The first-class land in the Central 
Division, with its area of 58,880,000 acres, has been alienated,’ and 
the best that remains open to agricultural selectors is admittedly 
second class. He will find that in the Western Division, comprising 
80,000,000 acres, a considerable area has been sold, and that the 
region is generally unsuitable for tillage through the uncertainty of 
the rainfall. On going into Victoria he is confronted with this state 
of affairs, December 1886— 




























Acres. 
Land alienated and sectional roads of the same 23,734,902 ey 
Reserves for water, timber, forests, &c. . . 1,613,780 en 
Beds of rivers, lagoons, évc., and land unsold in oe 
oti 4 
Malleecountry . . . . . 11,535,500 a. 
Land unselected, of which more than half is ca 
pastoral. . ; - ‘ ; . 17,276,943 i 
Total area of the colony . 56,245,760 








The tillable residuum, after successive selections at a uniform price, is 
of course very inferior. Of South Australia Proper an authority wrote 
in 1883 that most of the country within two hundred miles of Adelaide 
had been sold. This residuum invades Victoria on the east, embraces 
the South Australian coasts merely from Victoria to fifty miles 
beyond Port Lincoln on the west, and reaches northward almost to 
Lake Torrens. Beyond this radius the land is held by squatters, and 
but little of it is cultivable. In Tasmania 26} per cent. of the area 
of the island has been alienated; the remainder of it is indifferent, 
and much of it uncultivable. 

The immigrant will be surprised that so little of the alienated 























_ 1 “ Alienated” is used herein for “alienated and in process of alienation under 
deferred payments, exclusive of estimated forfeitures.” 
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land in the four colonies named is cultivated. The figures in March 
1887 were— 
Acres. 


Cultivated . , : ; . 5,280,011 
Permanent artificial grass . . ° : 991,266 
Fallow and only cleared . : . 1,009,275 
Used for feeding animals on the natural grasses 72,286,693 


Total alienated . A 5 : fs 79,567,245 


Our immigrant must either select undesirable land, or he must 
purchase some of the 72,286,693 acres from private owners, at many 
times more than the Government price. He finds, indeed, that this 
is not by any means a new state of things, for that a large proportion 
of the cultivation represented by the 5,280,011 acres is the work of 
those who have been placed in a dilemma like to that in which he is 
now—in other words, that some of the 5,280,011 is second- and 
third-rate land, and that for another portion of it the first cultivators 
paid the private owners of it a long price. 

He knows that if a man buys land at its full value he turns it to 
the best account at once, especially if the interest of money be 6, 7, 
and 8 per cent.; and conversely that 72,286,693 acres of good land 
used in its natural state must have been bought at a price greatly 
below its value. And this inference will be reinforced when he con- 
siders that this extravagant alienation has been among a population 
of only 2,454,978 (Dec. 1886)—that is, at the rate of 32,4, acres per 
soul. Facts agreeing with this inference will meet him from all 
directions, proving that the land would sell for more than the 
Government price—20s.—and would have done so years ago. He will 
learn that as long since as from 1852 to 1868 alienated and un- 
improved land was resold in South Australia for farming purposes at 
two, three, four, and five times the prices given to the Government 
under the then auction system, 20s. per acre upset. While the 
average price from Government was only 25s. 6d., land-jobbers got 
from farmers £3 to £10, and occasionally even higher rates. More 
recently those who had started with the intention of farming were 
induced by offers of high prices to sell, and legislation was devised to 
counteract this tendency. In all the colonies, a class known as land- 
sharks was called into existence by the large margin between the 
Government price and the actual value. In Victoria he will discover 
that the average rent of agricultural land in 1886 was 6s. to 12s. an 
acre, the extreme figures being 2s. and 70s., and the average rent of 
pasture land was 2s. 2d. to 7s. 3d., and these rents he will compare 
with 20s., the Government price for the fee-simple. Rich land in 
the Warrnambool district he will hear spoken of as worth £30 per 
acre. In South Australia, by a change in the Jaw in 1881, hundreds 
of farmers, who had bought on credit (at auction limited to 
“selectors ”) from Government at from £2 to £7 an acre, got their 
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land at 20s. 6d. an acre. In the other colonies, when the land laws 
were altered, previous buyers of agricultural land complained that 
equally desirable land was being sold by Government at a third or a 
fourth of what they had paid Government. That the Government 
price, 20s. per acre, is far under the true value needed not these 
proofs. No colonist ever thinks of denying it, and the majority still 
defend the policy. The complex conditions of sale devised to hinder 
re-sales to the wealthy imply the insufficiency of the price. 

A considerable number of the owners of the 72,286,693 acres are 
neither by vocation nor preference cultivators or graziers. They 
have acquired the land simply because it was worth more (i.e., would 
sell for more) than the Government price. The selectors have not the 
capital for tilling their holdings, and most of them could not have 
paid down the purchase-money. Herein is the great merit of the 
Acts in the estimation of the dominant class. The selectors’ hope of 
completing purchase rested on the increase and products of animals 
grazed on the natural grasses. Land so employed gives but a low 
return absolutely (for the disconnected wiry tufts of natural grass, 
even on excellent soil, in a dry climate, are quite unlike the close 
sward on roadsides and commons in England), but in proportion to 
the amount of labour and capital it yields a high return. The occu- 
pation of feeding animals on natural pasture needs no reward beyond 
its own profit and attractiveness—needs no subsidy from the State. 
Why this profit and attractiveness should be supplemented by selling 
to persons of this vocation estates of rich lands for much less than 
the value has not been explained. This pursuit needs not the magic 
of property. Renting would suffice, and does in fact suffice, for the 
squatter, who was very rightly refused the fee-simple of his run. 

New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia Proper, and Tasmania, 
wherein the land has been thus unproductively shared among indi- 
viduals, to the injury of the public, to the exclusion of agricultural 
later comers, and to trouble in the future, were, in December 1886, 
populated only up to 3; souls per square mile. 

Of course, it will be assumed that the results actually realized were 
never intended when the colonial land laws were enacted. The 
declared object of the several Land Bills was to “ settle the poor man 
on the land,” and it was at first assumed that he would be a culti- 
vator. The maxim was rightly laid down, “the squatter must retire 
before the plough.” It was said that waste land had no value till 
value had been imparted by cultivation ; that it was better to bestow 
the land for nothing, than that it should remain untilled; that the 
occupiers would become taxpayers and employers and customers, and 
that increased public revenue and higher wages and brisker business 
would compensate the community for its bounty. So it was settled 
that the price was to be merely nominal. But while it was said that 
waste land had no value, it was well known that the land would sell 
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for a substantial price, and, therefore a discrimination was made 
between the ‘‘ bond fide free selector,” and the pretended free selector, 
who did not want land to use, but only to sell, or to borrow on it. 
Hence a complexity of conditions of sale, which have disastrously 
failed to secure cultivation, and, after innumerable alterations, stood, 
in December 1885, as set forth in the annexed table. 

The Northern Territory, politically joined to South Australia Proper 
under the common name of South Australia, is tropical, and unsuitable 
for British and Irish emigrants. 

In Queensland alienation is at the rate of 32y5 acres per soul of 
population, of which 31;% acres are uncultivated. Some of the 
northern part is too hot for our race. The area of the colony is 
427,663,360 acres, of which 10,995,374 had at the end of 1886 been 
alienated, and therefore all requirements of intending cultivators can 
be met now and for some years hence.' 

Of the area of New Zealand outside of that which belongs to 
Maoris, 37 per cent. has been parted with, being the pick of the land. 
There is still fairly desirable land still open for selection, but it is 
said to be by no means abundant. Alienation is at the rate of 324 
acres per soul of population. Cultivation is 635 per cent. of aliena- 
tion, andthe permanent artificial grass (of which nearly half has been 
ploughed) and fallow are together 2915 per cent. of alienation, so that 
only 6475 per cent. of the alienation is in a state of nature. This 
was in December 1886. 

In face of the certainty that greatly enlarging emigration from 
the United Kingdom will in the near future be a pressing necessity ; 
that the United States are fast filling up ; that even Canada announces 
that no further applications for assisted passages will be entertained ; 
that the South American demand for extraneous population is being 
fully met from the South of Europe; that the peoples of Germany, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Norway, and Denmark are overflowing into 
all available openings; that South Africa has her own multiplying 
native population—the pre-occupation of Australasia by non-cultivating 
owners is a disquieting portent. In regard to the six Australasias 
named nothing can be done, except to take warning, the control of 
the Crown lands having been surrendered to them, 

Western Australia happily still remains a Crown colony, albeit 
petitioning for a Constitution, and it behoves the United Kingdom to 
use the Crown lands therein for the present and prospective good of 
the Empire at large. There can never be another region to which 
the mother-country can emigrate her superfluous people without leave 
obtained from other Governments, who, from the nature of the case, 
will impose more and more stringent conditions. 

The backbone of all beneficial legislation must be the principle 
that the Crown lands of Western Australia are a trust to the Crown 


1 Since this article was prepared the writer learns that in Queensland the aliena- 
tion of the fee-simple of agricultural land has been stopped, and a system of leasing 
substituted. Under the new plan but very little land is being taken up. 
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for the benefit of all its subjects. This trust must not be devolved 
upon the inhabitants of the colony. The same set of people must 
not be at once buyers and sellers. A great number, and probably the 
great majority, of the colonists would be expectant buyers, and there- 
fore the visible and immediate interests of the buyers would prevail: 
as they have prevailed in the six other Australasias. The second 
principle is that the unearned increment of all wncultivated land should 
be retained by the State, and to this end land must be sold at an 
adequate price, and subject, while uncultivated, to a tax equal to the 
unearned increment. ‘The third principle is that the early settlers 
should not be rewarded with land so largely as that no attraction 
should remain for later comers, and the inflow of immigration be 
thereby impeded. The fourth principle is that no intervention must 
be suffered between the State as seller and the cultivator as buyer, 
and similarly with town—and suburban—land the State should deal 
directly with the man who wants a lot for building on. 

The following scheme would give effect to these principles: Sec- 
tions of various sizes, 5 to 100 acres, to be surveyed around suitable 
centres, rich land being marked, as a rule, in small sections. The 
surveys to be kept in moderate but not excessive advance of actual 
settlement, the number of the population being the guide. Mineral 
land, water frontages with access, State forests, and sites for town- 
ships to be reserved. Townships to have very ample suburban re- 
serves for future expansion. All titles to provide for entry for 
mining, with compensation for surface damage, resumption for rail- 
ways, irrigation works, &c. Three-eighths of a mile on each side of 
chief main roads not to be alienated or let till railways are built. 
Less important main roads to have narrower marginal reserves, to be 
dealt with when the road system is settled. Sections to be so priced 
that all shall be as nearly as possible equally attractive to buyers, 
the standard being fairly good land and only moderately desirable as 
to situation at 40s. per acre. After a month of publication of price, 
first applicant to be the buyer. If twoor more apply simultaneously 
for the same section, price to be raised 50 per cent., and then 
reduced daily 1s. per acre till sold or till price comes down to 15 
per cent. above original price. Unsold sections, not being best 
land, may three months after publication of price be also open 
to let for grazing to first applicant at a rental of 5 per cent. on price, 
subject to notice to quit, with compensation of then value of fence, 
and tenant to have no right of pre-emption. A section so let would 
be withdrawn from sale during tenancy, and at termination of same 
it would be offered again at a revised price, Suburban reserves to 
be let for grazing on similar conditions. No Crown land to be 
given away upon any plea whatever. Land would be sold subject 
to a yearly tax per acre, while uncultivated, commencing soon after 
alienation; a fifth of a section being exempt for a stated time if 
four-fifths are cultivated. This tax would represent the unearned 
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increment and would be open to revision every fifth year, increasing 
with public prosperity and vice versd. Owners subdividing sections 
for townships to pay a deterring licence fee on re-sale. Seller of any 
uncultivated land to pay a substantial licence fee equal to half the 
advance he obtains on the Government price. (Under Torrens’s Act 
all sales are known to Government). Settlers on unsurveyed land 
to have no pre-emptive right. Vacant surveyed lands till sold or 
let would be free commons divided into districts, each regulated by a 
committee chosen by the owners and tenants of the district. Land 
outside surveys may be rented for cattle and sheep runs till wanted 
for cultivation, and then lessees would be allowed mere value of un- 
exhausted improvements. Lots in cities, towns, suburbs, and villages 
would be priced and offered as required, and not greatly in advance 
of demand, and to be subject to an earned increment tax (irrespec- 
tive of local rates) till improved by buildings of a certain minimum 
value, being a pre-determined multiple of the first price. Mode of 
sale same as for agricultural lands. Deterring licence fee on re-sale 
before improvement as above. Proceeds of sale and land revenue 
generally to discharge cost of Crown lands offices, and a fixed pro- 
portion (not exceeding three-eighths) of the balance would be devoted 
to bridges and roads, and the remainder to assisted and free immigra- 
tion. The immigration money should be expended as received, and, 
on the other hand, should not be drawn against in advance. Receipts 
from land buyers and renters and licensees ought to regulate the 
amount of immigration at or very near the time. 

What would be the results of this land system? Sales of land 
would be promptly followed by actual cultivation, and, conversely, 
commencing cultivation would imply recent sale. Therefore emigra- 
tion would keep pace with productive occupation, giving the farmer 
a home market for his produce and labour for his operations, and 
the immigrant would be assured of employment. As, practically, 
none of the land buyers would be mere speculators, labour could not 
be imported with public money in excess of demand. Labour 
demand and supply and food demand and supply would be auto- 
matically adjusted. The cultivator—there being no speculative 
land buyer to forestall him—could get his land at the Government 
price, and till the country was populous could get very good land, 
as he would have the free choice of all that was surveyed and not 
at the time in useful occupation. Land being differently priced 
according to its different values, would not be scrambled for as it is 
where the best and the worst are priced alike, and the first buyer 
gets for his money five or six times the value of that which the latter 
buyer gets, and is therefore certain to buy much more than he can use. 
The farmer, not being induced to buy land long before he could 
use it, or much more than he could use—in other words, not being 
half farmer and half speculator—there would be good land enough 
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for all who truly wanted it for its legitimate purpose. And the 
agriculturist could not only get good land at a fair price, but he 
could get it in the neighbourhood of settlements furnished with roads, 
shops, schools, churches, and police. 

The very small capitalist could rent for grazing at from ls. to 
1s. 9d. per acre, taking also his share of free commonage, and, while 
preparing for the purchase of a section, would have no fear that 
all the desirable land would be bought up. Dealings in town and 
suburban improved building lots would be too few and occasional 
to be the serious evil they are in the other colonies, where the 
gains (public losses) on such transactions in a few years amount to 
hundreds of thousands, being the difference between the price at 
Government auction and the price paid to the middlemen by the 
persons who subsequently build. ‘The middleman is called into 
existence by the practice of selling building land, not because there 
is a demand for intending occupiers for it, but because money is 
wanted at the Treasury. Moreover, the auction system being in 
favour of the adept as against the novice, jobbing in town and 
suburban lots becomes a regular profession, though outsiders make 
an honest penny when they can. In our Utopia this pernicious 
practice would be greatly checked by the licence fee on re-sale of 
unimproved lots and by the unearned increment-tax. arly immi- 
grant lands would be nearer to the centres of population than would 
be later immigrants’ land, and similarly with town lands, a fair 
preference, and not more than fair, for the areas of favourable situa- 
tion would expand as settlement went on. As land would be 
variously priced according as Nature has given it various values, 
the land for sale would not as time went on wax less and less worth 
buying, as it does in the five colonies that have a uniform price for 
all land good and bad alike. Population, though uncrowded, would 
be moderately compact—a condition essential to an economical and 
efficient road system and to inexpensive government ; a necessity for 
@ young community. ‘Till the cultivator overtakes him, the pas- 
toralist would be secure against interference. The pretended free 
selector would not be able to levy blackmail upon him. Wide 
reserves for chief main roads would give free grass, water, and fire- 
wood in promotion of cheap carriage, and ample space for deviations 
when the old tracks were cut up, so as to avoid macadamizing ; and 
the public, instead of individuals, would have the benefit of enhanced 
values of contiguous land when railways replaced the dray-tracks. 
The reserves along the secondary main roads would in like manner 
become valuable when tramways or macadamized or wooden roads 
superseded the dray tracks in the open bush. The open track road 
is really very efficient, and while the large marginal reserves were 
intact no macadamizing would be needed except for short approaches 
to bridges and towns. As settlement grew compact the value for 
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cultivation of the reserves would determine whether the road should 
be made and the reserves sold. 

Under these arrangements, till all the cultivable land was made 
productive, a constant, steady, self-regulated stream of emigrants 
(especially agricultural) from the United Kingdom could be received. 
This is the function and the duty of a colony towards the mother 
country. In the discharge of this duty it would insure its abiding 
prosperity. The system when faithfully tried would be popular, for 
so long as capital and labour have cheap unimpeded access to plenty 
of productive virgin land, wages and profits are certain to be high. 
We repeat the saving clause, ‘“‘when faithfully tried,” being well aware 
that a Land Act based on the four principles herein advocated would 
not be initiated by a legislature elected by the colonists. Too many 
of them seek land for the unearned increment or for profit on re-sale. 
They would naturally favour whatever methods seemed to promise 
advantage to those on the spot. What may be called the high wages 
party (embracing numbers besides the working-class) are unfriendly 
to free and assisted immigration, and, moreover, would place on the 
land those who might compete in the labour market without heeding 
whether they would or would not use the soil to the best advantages, 
and whether the price received by the State was adequate or inade- 
quate. That the State means the taxpayer is to them an unfamiliar 
saying that would not trouble them much. The State, they would 
say, did not receive from the taxpayer the waste land. With it the 
State can make the poor man comfortable at no one’s expense. 
Much in this spirit has the public estate been dealt with elsewhere, 
and so it would be dealt with in Western Australia. But, be it as it 
may, there is no reason whatever to expect that Western Australians 
would legislate more wisely and more justly than the other colonies 
have done. 

In Western Australia Crown lands have been alienated at the rate 
of 52,5, acres per soul of population. Alienation up to December 
1886 was 2,155,895 acres. Cultivation was 37% acres to 100 acres 
alienated. Permanent artificial grass and fallow was 1;°5 to 100 acres 
alienated. The price is 10s. per acre in the home district and 5s. per 
acre outside. The 10s. is payable in ten yearly payments of 1s each. 

This preposterously low price takes no account of the progressive 
filling up of the world, nor of recent and prospective improvement in 
steam navigation, metallurgy, railways, telegraphs, and banking 
facilities, which are fast making of the world one great market and 
equalizing the economic condition of all countries, 

Baron de Worms, when questioned, said it was not proposed to 
give the Parliament at Perth control of all the Crown lands of 
Western Australia. This pacifies no one who considers the facts. 
Not all! It is not a question between all and part, between much 
and little. The unthrifty future blind squandering of the public 
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estate ought to.cease at once. The longer a change of system is 
delayed the greater in bulk, and number, and complexity will be 
the obstacles to reform. The plea for delay is barred by a very 
grave fact. Every new Land Bill in the other colonies has 
moved in the direction of so-called liberality, of really more prodigal 
waste. 

Western Australians may very justly ask for a Constitution. 
Cannot it be granted without the control of the Crown lands being 
also granted? Is the sale of its constituents of under-priced waste 
land, and the appropriation of the proceeds as revenue, a necessary 
function of Constitutional Government ? Cannot the land be dealt 
with under a British statute, the head of the Land Office being 
appointed by the Imperial Government ? 

Sir George Bowen, who has governed Queensland and Victoria 
and New Zealand, has recommended for Western Australia the 
Wakefield system of colonization, the features of which are a sub- 
stantial price for land, proceeds to be applied to free immigra- 
tion, and compactness of settlement. To secure the full utilization 
of land Wakefield relied upon a substantial price alone. We 
submit that a price which of itself is high enough to secure the 
full utilization of land would’ discourage settlement. He would 
propose £2 per acre as the average price, and, by means of an 
unearned increment tax while the soil is untilled, and a fine on 
re-sale previous to tillage, would make the purchase of land unpro- 
fitable except to a cultivator. 
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ConDITIONS OF LAND SELECTION IN AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 1885. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


THE Govan election must be noted as the most striking political 
event of the New Year. The closing days of December were 
depressing for the party of popular rights, At Colchester we lost 
ground—not seriously, it is true, but substantially—and at Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, the normal Liberal majority of a thousand fell almost 
to the vanishing point. Local and particular causes have been 
pleaded in explanation of these partial reverses, and no doubt 
something might safely be allowed in this direction, but it is as well 
to take figures as they are. The ungrudging admission of failure 
when it happens, gives us a sound moral title to rejoice over a victory 
when we have one. Colchester and Stockton checked “the flowing 
tide,” and, coming almost together, had a decidedly ugly look, which 
' explanation by no means removed. But the victory at Govan 
removes all misgiving. Here we have converted a minority of 362 
into a majority of 1071, being a gain of 1433 votes since 1886. 
And this whilst the Tory vote has remained practically stationary. 
Sir John Pender, if late in the field, had the warm support of Lord 
Hartington and good wishes from John Bright. He polled 3349 
votes. The highest Tory vote previously was that given to the late 
member, Sir William Pearce, in 1885—3677. Everybody knows that 
Sir William Pearce was, as the leading man in the Fairfield Ship- 
building Company, better known under the old title of ‘ John Elder 
and Co.,” probably the most potent personage in Govan. That a 
comparative stranger like Sir John Pender should, after a few days’ 
canvass, come so near the best poll of Sir William Pearce says much 
for the loyalty of the Tories of Govan to their Liberal-Unionist 
allies. The Liberal vote, which in 1885 was 3522, and in 1886 
3212, has risen to 4420. The increase is remarkable ; and, allowing 
for any advantages which our side may have had in the contest, it 
shows clearly enough that Govan must always be a Liberal con- 
stituency when the men in “ the Fairfield yard” are not embarrassed 
by motives of loyalty to “the master.” Two things vastly enhance 
in our minds the value of the victory. In the first place, a sub- 
ordinate member of the Government appeared in Govan, and did not 
think it beneath him to hint that there was shortly to be a further 
distribution of shipbuilding orders to the private yards. This was a 
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distinct promise of work to men who, having of late years suffered 
much by the depression of their particular industry, have only quite 
recently begun to experience better times. If anything could have 
won the election for the Unionists, this promise ought to have done 
it. No doubt a great deal was expected from so dexterous a move. 
That it missed its aim gives one the highest possible notion of the 
working-men of Govan. The other matter which might have counted 
against us in a less intelligent constituency, was found in certain 
proceedings in London. During the two days immediately preceding 
the Govan election, the Zimes played one of its trump cards in the 
Special Commission, The convict Delaney, himself an assassin, told 
afresh the story of the Phoenix Park tragedy, and of the attempt on 
the life of Mr. Justice Lawson. More than that, he swore that the 
Invincibles drew their funds from the Land League, mainly through 
Egan and F. Byrne, who also supplied them with weapons of assas- 
sination. It would perhaps be unfair to suggest that Delaney’s 
appearance in the witness-box at this precise time had any reference 
to the contest at Govan. However that may be, it is clear that his 
story, which was reported at length in the Glasgow papers, did no sort 
of prejudice to the Home Rule candidate. Altogether Govan, taken 
with West Edinburgh and the Ayr Burghs, suggests that those are 
right who say that Scotland has already completely made up its mind 
that Home Rule on Mr. Gladstone’s lines shall be conceded to Ireland. 

The Parliamentary Session closed on Christmas Eve. The Queen's 
Speech was a decidedly feeble production, reflecting very clearly the 
extreme disappointment of Ministers with their eight months’ work. 
In the way of legislation, the Local Government Bill was alone men- 
tioned. ‘The recent heavy fall in “Goschens” probably made it 
desirable to avoid all reference to the great scheme of conversion so 
much trumpeted abroad earlier on. Credit was taken for the Sugar 
Bounties Convention, which has yet to come before Parliament, and 
the rest of a very brief speech was wholly occupied with affairs in 
India and abroad. The next Session wili open on the 21st of February. 
It is said the Cabinet will meet in advance, to consider very gravely 
the question of the management of public business in the House of 
Commons. ‘Their supporters are much dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ments of last year. ‘There is so little in the way of achievement to 
boast about that the difficulty of making a good public speech is 
overwhelmingly great to the Tory rank and file. ‘‘ Something must be 
done,” is the general cry. But when we come to ask as to the 
direction of this “something,” the answer is various and confusing. 
Two or three courses are obviously open. One is to get a better 
manager than Mr. Smith if one can be found. But this opens up 
other and perhaps more serious difficulties. There are rival claims 
to the succession. Mr. Goschen cannot like the notion of being super- 
seded by that “ young man” Mr. Balfour, and yet Mr. Balfour is the 
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determined choice of a very strong majority of Tories. On the other 
hand, it is thought that the removal of Mr. Balfour from the Irish 
Office just now would be bad for the Government, and the question 
arises whether his temper does not almost disqualify him for a post 
where conciliation and tact are of all things most necessary to success. 
The substitution of the supercilious cynicism of the Chief Secretary 
for the habitual courtesy of Mr. Smith might not, after all, grease 
the wheels of the Parliamentary coach. Mr. Goschen would be much 
the better appointment. He is in every way abler and more competent, 
and we repeat that we should like to see him in his proper place as 
Leader of the House. 

Another course is to keep Mr, Smith where he is, and to- deal 
again with the Rules. Mr. Chamberlain, returned to public life 
after his recent marriage, is quite ready to help the Government 
to ‘“‘ penalize the conduct of a certain minority.” This, of course, 
is like Mr. Chamberlain. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, as a member 
of the Cabinet, says, sensibly enough, that too much is made of 
obstruction, and that there must be much waste in the “talk ” of the 
House, which is, after all, its chief business. He would, however, 
punish the talkers without cause by a vote declaring that they should 
not be heard for a week, a month, or “ during the rest of the Session,” 
as the case might be. Mr. Forwood, the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
has been getting up the evidence in the matter. He tells us that 
last session seven members made an aggregate of 700 speeches ; that 
Mr. Labouchere spoke 124 times, and Dr. Clark almost as many. 
But his remedy does not seem to touch the evil. He would put 
Supply the first thing after the Address, and keep the House at it 
de die in diem until the whole of the Estimates are disposed of. This 
plan would abolish the rights of private members until Supply 
is concluded, and Mr. Forwood seems to think that this sort of 
“penalizing” would be effective. For ourselves, we very much 
doubt it. At the same time, Mr. Forwood’s suggestion as to the 
arrangement of business seems to possess solid advantages to a 
Government like this, which does not desire to deal with any great 
questions of legislation, but merely to mark time—the more that it 
does not involve any further amendment of the Rules. This last is 
always a particularly tough job, needing ample opportunity. In 
existing circumstances it is hardly likely to be undertaken. If they 
have no great projects for this year, the Government have many re- 
manets to pass, some of which will give trouble, and they will not care 
to add to the inevitable difficulties of what is to be, in Tory parlance, 
‘“‘a quiet Session.” Such, at any rate, is the view which the 
conditions dictate. The cry for a change in the management of 
business will probably issue in little beyond a consideration of the 
matter by the Cabinet, and an intimation that the blunders of last 
year shall be avoided by more careful calculation, 
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Mr. Goschen’s next Budget is already creating an expectation of 
great things. So far as one may judge at this distance of time, 
he will very possibly have a fine opportunity. The financial 
prospects of the country are unusually bright, and there ought to 
be a very considerable surplus for distribution. Part of this is, no 
doubt, already pledged. The Van and Wheel Tax, which it was 
proposed to hand over to the new local authorities, could not be 
carried, and the revenue which would have been derived from this 
source must be found elsewhere. The imperial funds will probably 
have to yield a sum equivalent to the estimate of the produce of the 
tax. We have it on the authority of Mr. Jackson, the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, that Mr. Goschen intends giving to the 
local authorities this year an additional sum of nearly a million 
sterling, being a further portion of the Probate Duty. This may or 
may not include the amount lost by the withdrawal of the Wheel and 
Van Tax, and it is, in itself, a serious draft upon the expected surplus. 
In estimating the possible amount of this surplus, it ought to be 
remembered that last year Mr. Goschen reduced the Income Tax by 
a penny, and will lose heavily on this head—further, that he will 
have to provide means to meet the very large extra expenditure 
contemplated on the Navy. But when we have allowed for every- 
thing, the outlook for the Chancellor of the Exchequer is still very 
promising, Of his plans we of course know nothing. Rumour is, 
however, very busy on the subject, Probably it may be said with 
confidence that this year Mr. Goschen will complete his great scheme 
for systematizing the accounts of the Debt, which was begun a couple 
of years back with the establishment of a Budget of Local Loans, If 
he would also undertake to deal with the Death Duties on the basis 
which he used to favour—we ignore the temporizing speech of last year 
—the Budget of 1889, if it should make no sensation, would certainly 
be eminently useful. But the weight of Tory opinion will probably 
prevent any rectification of the probate and succession duties, and 
it is possible we may have something more “taking,” which shall 
give us proof that Mr, Goschen’s resource and ingenuity in the field 
of finance have not been exhausted in the discovery of the value of 
the Suez Canal shares as a mortgageable security. 

The election of the County Councils under the Local Government 
Act of last Session are going forward without a serious hitch of any 
sort. Beyond the confines of the metropolis the members chosen 
have everywhere included a very considerable proportion of the 
Court or Quarter Sessions. ‘Class candidates” have not been 
numerous, though the farmers have secured powerful representation 
in Leicestershire and Lincolnshire. The temperance party have made 
no general separate effort, and Sir W. Lawson, in trying a fall with a 
Workington brewer, has failed. In many cases the Quarter Sessions 
influence will still be paramount ix county administration, and all 
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fears that the continuity of administration would be broken have 
proved groundless. We cannot say that we regret the election of the 
magistrates. It was not so much that they did their work badly, as 
that their position of irresponsible persons wielding large powers for 
the public, had become quite out of harmony with the democratic 
spirit of the times. We have indeed much admiration for the 
record which Lord Northbrook makes for the magistrates of his own 
county, Hampshire. It is to be hoped that such sound and econo- 
mical administration may continue, not only in Hants, but through- 
out the counties, and that to this there may be added a spirit of en- 
lightened enterprise which hitherto has rather been lacking at 
Quarter Sessions. The spur of the popular vote may perhaps -be 
reckoned on to quicken the action of rural government, as well as to 
correct such small failings as have been detected in it. One other 
result comes from the return of upwards of fifty peers as members 
of the county boards. That many of them were unopposed is true, 
but this does not militate against the fact that, for the first time in 
our modern history, a considerable section of the House of Peers has 
gone through the form of a popular election. If this does not help 
reform of the House of Lords, by destroying the notion of the 
sacrosanct nature of the principle of hereditary privilege among the 
aristocracy, it will surprise us. 

Two other features of the elections deserve notice. It will pro- 
bably be gathered by the return of the magistracy, that politics have 
generally had little to do with the elections. Here and there the 
politicians have not been able to efface themselves, but this has been 
quite exceptional so far as the provinces are concerned. Again, the 
qualification of women as members of the county boards has so far 
been allowed. In Lincolnshire and in London alike, the returning 
officers accepted the nominations of ladies, spite of a hesitating 
declaration by the Local Government Board that they were not 
eligible. Mrs. Massingberd, who came forward in the Fen country, 
failed to secure election by only twenty votes, but in London the 
Dowager Lady Sandhurst and Miss Jane Cobden were both successful. 
It is possible that their stafws may be made matter of appeal to the 
Law Courts. If not, their courage and public spirit will have won a 
considerable triumph for their sex. And there seems no sufficient 
reason why either of these ladies should not now fly at higher game, 
and follow the example of Miss Helen Taylor in becoming a candidate 
for Pariiament. Short of an absolute enactment against the nomination 
and election of women, which we believe does not exist (though the 
returning officer at Camberwell found it possible to refuse Miss 
‘Taylor’s name), there appears to be no serious obstacle to such a 
‘candidature if once the election of ladies to the County Council is 
allowed to stand. In saying so much, we speak of what may be 
possible, and carefully guard ourselves against advising any such 
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experiment ; but so much has been achieved by a little display of 
courage that there is no saying where enterprise will fail. 

The special circumstances of the metropolis made the election of 
the County Council for London run on somewhat different lines. 
The City, having privileges to guard in a body where it must inevit- 
ably be in a minority, thought it discreet to be non-political, and 
Sir John Lubbock and Lord Rosebery—a Unionist and a Home 
Ruler—were placed at the head of the poll, the other two success- 
ful members coming in at a long interval. Elsewhere in the metro- 
politan divisions politics were very much to the fore, and, strange to 
say, the Liberal or Reform candidates achieved a great victory. 
Probably the result was helped not a little by the decree of Sir 
Thomas Chambers, the City Recorder, that voters having duplicate 
qualifications could only exercise the franchise in one division. In the 
great towns which return more than two members of Parliament, this 
is the practice as settled by law, but in London the principle of ‘‘ one 
man, one vote” has not received previous application. Naturally 
the Tory pluralist is annoyed, and there is some talk of asking the 
opinion of the judges on the Recorder's law. It is according to the 
fitness of things that a City alderman should lead in this protest 
against reform. The possibility that the destruction of duplicate 
voting facilitates the return of persons who look with suspicion upon 
certain things in the City, is, of course, sufficient excuse for action. 
On the other hand, it seems unreasonable that the metropolis should 
claim for itself a privilege that is not allowed in Manchester and 
Liverpool and other large towns. The members of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works who put up for election were roughly dealt with ; 
and but six of the Spring Gardens “ gang,” to use the current 
phrase, have seats upon the new Council. Per contra, the best-known 
men in the Municipal Reform League succeeded, including Mr. James 
Beal, Mr. J.B. Firth, M.P.,and Lord Monkswell (a peer); Earl Compton 
had a triumph in Holborn (which the other day rejected him as a 
Parliamentary candidate), and Mr. John Burns, the Socialist, was at 
the head of the poll in his own district of Battersea. It has been com- 
plained that the Council as a whole lacks personal distinction! This, of 
course, from the enemy. If the Council will set itself to the great work 
of giving some sort of corporate existence to the great districts of the 
metropolis beyond the City, which have hitherto been left to the tender 
mercies of the vestryman and the Board of Works, we shall bear the 
reproach of the Standard without any excessive display of irritation. 
We are entering upon a great experiment, the full effect of which can- 
not as yet be foreseen. For good or for evil the County Councils are 
now permanently added to our institutions; and upon their wisdom 
and prudence the future of our people in no slight measure depends. 

Mr. Balfour has been for a full month in Ireland! The fact is 
remarkable in more ways than one. The Irish Secretary, even more 
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than the Viceroy, is an absentee. That he should have recognized 
the complaints of his opponents as to ‘‘ government by telegram ” is 
a piece of condescension for which we cannot be sufficiently grate- 
ful. But we fancy this does not fully explain the prolonged sojourn 
of the Irish Secretary in his Lodge at Phcenix Park. There must 
be other reasons for it. At any rate there are signs that Mr. 
Balfour has a mission, Lord Ashbourne’s comparative sluggishness 
has since Christmas given place to a surprising activity. The Irish 
members have been marked and pursued with a zeal which has rarely 
been equalled, and meantime the evicting landlords have had full 
rein. In one case only—that of Lord Clanricarde—does the Execu- 
tive show any supineness, otherwise Balfourism in its worst aspect 
is again rampant. Without much consideration we can count at 
least ten Irish representatives who have been “ processed ” during 
the month since we last wrote. 

Mr. Edward Harrington was strangely dealt with, For a 
whole year there: has been no prosecution of newspaper pro- 
prietors for publishing reports of the proceedings of suppressed 
branches of the League. All at once the powers of the 
Crimes Act in this regard have been revived to suppress Mr. 
Harrington, The Crown suspiciously offered to take Mr. Harrington’s 
bail if he would give guarantee not to offend again, and, this being 
as a matter of course refused, Mr. Cecil Roche sentenced him to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour! Mr. 'T. Healy, M.P., who 
appeared for the defence, raised an important point of law as to 
whether Mr. Harrington’s ownership of the paper had been properly 
proved, but the magistrate refused to give him a case. At the 
time of writing, the case is being argued in the Court of Exchequer 
on a motion by Mr.. Healy to release Mr. Harrington, and Mr. Baron 
Dowse has once more expressed surprise at the temper and know- 
ledge of the Irish resident magistracy. Meanwhile, Mr. Harrington 
has been picking oakum—the usual ‘“ hard labour ”—having pre- 
viously suffered a ‘‘ cropping” at the hands of the prison barber, 
who found it incumbent upon him to “clip” Mr. Harrington’s 
moustache. Not for the world would Mr. Balfour intervene to save 
his prisoner any one of the penalties which attach to the ordinary 
criminal. It may be a small matter—to the Times it is altogether 
ludicrous—but this attack upon Mr. Harrington’s person has 
aroused not a little ill-feeling. A wise man—which the Chief 
Secretary is not—would have taken care that this petty indignity 
should be spared to his opponent. Sir George Trevelyan, whose 
circumstances were much harder than Mr. Balfour’s, would never 
have been guilty of this meanness. It is an excellent demonstration 
of the ‘‘ temper” of the Chief Secretary—of that ‘‘ temper” which 
is chargeable with all that we have, for ourselves, to bring against 

. him. His conduct seems to be regulated by two or three canons, 
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which, however admirable in the abstract, are abominable when 
applied without discrimination. He starts by declining to see any 
difference, even in motive, between a breach of the law by an Irish 
member and another by a common thief—a blindness which would 
have deprived us of half the heroes of history. And, having put 
both offenders into gaol, he applies to each the rules which are 
properly applicable only to the thief. This isa natural consequence 
of the initial stupidity, and equally it is a blunder. Again, Mr, 
Balfour thinks it bad policy to admit the mistake of an Executive 
officer. It is hard to suppose that he believes in the absolute 
impeccability of Irish magistrates and police. But all the same, 
he never fails to assert that they are immaculate. The Court of 
Exchequer may condemn them, but that is nothing to him. This 
exaggerated notion of loyalty to his subordinates lands him in not 
a few of his difficulties. Nothing can be more admirable as a 
general principle, but an obstinate adherence to it may easily imperil 
the public peace, and is the very antithesis of a prudent statesman- 
ship. It is not less bad for the subordinates so protected, as Mr. 
Balfour himself may yet find out. 

It was the intervention of Chief Baron Pallas that secured the 
magisterial investigation of the Midleton bayonetting case, about 
which so much has been heard. The Attorney-General, following the 
lead of Mr. Balfour, would have checkmated the coroner's jury, who 
had put the Maling constable upon his trial, by entering a nolle 
prosequi. The language of the Chief Baron prevented the matter so 
ending, and, although it happens that the magistrates have refused 
informations against Swindells, justice has in some sort followed the 
usual course. It was inevitable that the Crown should apologize 
for doing its plain duty in this matter. Mr. Carson told the 
sitting magistrates and the public generally, that the Government 
did not hold it necessary to prosecute in every case where life was 
taken by an officer acting directly under the eye of his superior, and 
that Swindells might have escaped if he had not broken away from 
his comrades. We have no means of judging whether this declara- 
tion had any connection with the decision of the Bench, but it is in 
the true Balfourian vein, and deserves notice as such. It would be 
pleasant if one could relieve this picture of the Chief Secretary’s 
methods by a statement of his action in restraint of the Marquis of 
Clanricarde. Unfortunately, though there is very strong evidence 
that Mr. Balfour has availed himself of the precedent of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, and cast about him to exercise “ pressure within the 
law,” this is not admitted by the right hon. gentleman’s friends. 
According to them the heartless scrupulousness of the Chief Secretary 
would prevent him doing anything of the sort. If this be so, there 
will certainly be trouble before very long in Galway. 

During his stay in Dublin, Mr. Balfour has sanctioned a new 
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departure. Mr. Pierce Mahony, M.P., has been threatened with a 
committal for contempt by the Irish Court of Bankruptcy, in respect 
of a speech which is alleged to have interfered with a receiver 
appointed by the Court to collect certain rents. It so happens that 
the speech was not reported by the police, and the requisite legal 
proof of delivery was lacking. The Limerick newspapers had, how- 
ever, printed Mr. Mahony’s remarks, and it was determined to 
subpcena the reporters to produce and read their notes. ‘The possi- 
bility of the Executive resorting to this step had not been absent 
from the minds of Irish journalists, and they were prepared. One of 
the two summoned did not appear, and the other refused to give 
evidence, with the result that he was promptly sent to prison. . It 
will be interesting to see how this conflict between the Press and 
the Executive will end. The contention that a newspaper reporter 
is bound to help the courts does not bear serious examination. A 
reporter is almost of necessity the recipient of facilities from public 
men; to take these and then to play the informer, even under 
pressure, is a 7é/e which no honest man can accept. The distinction 
between the journalist and the ordinary witness is so well understood 
that “the Government shorthand writer” and ‘the police note-taker” 
have always been part of the machinery of Dublin Castle. It is not the 
least of the evils of coercion that it encourages a Minister, who is 
hard pressed, to wink at methods which in other circumstances he 
would never have tolerated. But here again a prudent man would 
not have blundered. Sir George Trevelyan, we think, would have 
quietly allowed the proceedings against Mr. Mahony to drop for 
want of proof. 

Just as many of the popular leaders in Ireland, including Mr. W. 
O’Brien, are again going to prison, and Mr. Dillon is leaving for 
Australia, the Land Commissioners have launched the annual 
decree revising the judicial rents fixed during 1880-85 on the basis of 
prices. Twelve months ago there was a general reduction averaging 
12 per cent., but this year the reductions are very partial, and not 
more than 6 or 7 per cent. on the rents of 1885, whilst in 75 of the 
161 Poor Law Unions affected by the decree, the rents of 1885 are 
actually increased to the tune of about 4 per cent. It is not a little 
strange that the pressure of the decree falls most heavily upon the 
South. Bitter complaint has been made concerning it, and a charge 
of conspiracy has been openly alleged against the Commissioners and 
the Government. It ought to be said that the decree is signed by only 
two of the three Commissioners—that Mr. Justice O'Hagan, the 
Chief Commissioner, again holds aloof, on the ground given last year, 
that there is room for a more generous interpretation of the powers 
of the tribunal than the other Commissioners are willing to admit. 
At the same time he agrees that the Commission cannot consider the 
question of the yield of crops—that they are bound hard and fast to 
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take prices as the basis of their order. It becomes clear that Par- 
liament, in creating “ produce rents,” has blundered sorely. The 
question of price is a complete delusion, since high prices may, and 
almost always do, mean short supplies, and vice versd. If the farmer 
only sells fifty instead of one hundred bushels of potatoes, it is a 
small consolation that he gets half as much again per bushel. 
Obviously this does not add to his rent-paying capacity. Yet the 
Land Commissioners are forced merely to consider the price, not the 
yield. There is here a substantial grievance, and the sooner a short 
amending Bill is passed the better for the peace of Ireland and for 
the reputation of the House of Commons. 

Incidental allusion has already been made to the chief event in 
the Special Commission Court—the production and examination of 
Patrick Delaney, the assassin. His allegations against Sheridan, 
Egan, F. Byrne, and the famous ‘‘ No. 1” (Tynan), who are 
alleged to have found the ‘“ Invincibles” both funds and weapons 
out of the treasury of the Land League, might be serious if any- 
thing that Delaney said could be accepted, But ‘‘ convict evidence ” 
is tainted at the source, and must be held to be completely worthless 
until it has found independent corroboration from persons of 
character. So far the corroboration is ni, unless it appears in 
Egan’s letters from Paris, the authenticity of some of which is 
impeached. The accountant’s report on the banking accounts of 
the League, shortly to be submitted, will probably pronounce 
definitely concerning the trustworthiness of Delaney. Of the other 
incidents which have marked the proceedings of the Commission, it 
need only be said that both Mr. William O’Brien and the Warden of 
Merton escaped any penalty for their supposed contempt of Court. 
The Warden apologized and‘ said he was joking in connecting the 
name of Mr. Dillon with the Whitechapel murderer, and Mr. 
O’Brien justified the article in United Ireland as necessary to 
correct the slanders circulated afresh by the Zimes in the published 
report (in book form) of the cx parte statement of the Attorney- 
General. The President thought that Mr. O’Brien had been a good 
deal provoked by the conduct of the Zimes in issuing this report, 
and we have since heard from various places in Ireland that the 
volume has been withdrawn by order of the Dublin agents of the 
Times. 
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WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT 
VACCINATION ? 


Iy a previous article in the January number of the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, on “‘ Vaccination by Act of Parliament,” the reasons were 
cited which induced our Legislature to pass a law making vaccination 
universal and obligatory, and it was shown how completely the 
promises of immunity from small-pox, alleged to be conferred by it, 
and its benign character, were falsified by nearly ninety years’ ex- 
perience. In the present article it is proposed to present some further 
examples of the disastrous consequences arising from the practice, 
and to expose some of the sophistries and fallacies by which it is 
supported. 

The following medically certified deaths of infants under one year 
old are recorded by the Registrar-General for England, under the 
head of “ Cowpox and Other Effects of Vaccination,” which appear 
for the first time in the return of 1881 :— 


Year. In London. In the Country. Total. 
4 


1881 ‘ 11 45 “a 56 
1882. 17 48 ee 65 
1883. 11 40 51 
1884 : 10 ae 39 49 
1885 . 7 43 Ar 50 
1886 5 40 45 


Total for six years 61 . 255 316 


These officially recorded deaths have been described by a medical 
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officer of the Local Government Board as the “ price paid” for the 
benefits of vaccination. An important question arises as to how far 
these figures may be considered to represent the totality of deaths 
resulting from the State-enforced ordinance. Some time ago, I was 
dining with a medical man who had occupied the position of public 
vaccinator in a large Metropolitan parish for many years, when the 
question of vaccination came up for discussion. I said: ‘‘ Doctor, how 
is it that you relinquished the practice of vaccination?” To which 
he promptly replied: ‘“‘ Because I killed so many.” No inquests 
were held, nor was vaccination specified in the certificates of death 
sent to the Registrar-General. At this time there appears to have 
existed in England a general understanding that deaths from vacci- 
nation were not on any account to he acknowledged,’ and from 
personal inquiries made in various parts of Scotland in 1886, I 
gather that a similar belief and practice still prevails in that country. 
Deaths from vaccination have been reported from time to time 
from Scotland, but no inquiry by the Procurator-Fiscal into the 
cause of such deaths is on record, nor has any instance of a medi- 
cally certified death from vaccination, so far as I am aware, been 
registered.? 

Other medical coroners have not unfrequently refused to hold 
inquests on children alleged to be killed by vaccination, and cases 
are on record where this refusal has been persisted in, notwithstanding 
the receipt of numerously signed requisitions.’ It has been found 
advisable, therefore, in many places where candidates offer themselves 
for this office, to inquire previously whether, if elected, they are 
willing to hold inquests on vaccination cases. But even when such 
inquests are reluctantly granted, the truth is not always easily 
elicited. The parents of the slain children shrink from the publicity 
of a coroner’s jury, and are often too poor to pay for the services of 
a solicitor or for the attendance of the necessary witnesses, 

The Bath Herald, November 12, 1885, records an inquest on a 
fatal vaccination case, where the coroner refused to allow the solicitor, 
Mr. F. D. Askey, who represented the parent, to appear, on the 
ground that he had no standing in the case. A misleading verdict 
was returned, and a public meeting was held at the Guildhall to 
denounce this glaring miscarriage of justice. 

Medical coroners are almost always, if not invariably, strongly 


1 Dr. Garth Wilkinson, who has devoted much study to this question, says that 
hundreds of children, healthy up to the hour of vaccination, are killed by the 
operation, but the vaccinating doctors for the most part deny all connection between 
vaccination and the death, and they influence coroners’ juries to pronounce death as 
due to some other cause. ; 

2 On July 19, 1869, an inquest was held on the child of Mr. Emery, and, on 
the jury bringing in a verdict, ‘‘ Died from erysipelas caused by vaccination,” the 
coroner, Dr. Lankester, falsified it by returning, ‘‘ Death from misadventure.” 
Dr. Lankester objected to hold inquests on children alleged to have died through 
vaccination (Vaccination Inquirer, September 1886. Vol. VIII. 

3 Vaccination Tracts, by Dr. Garth Wilkinson and Mr. William Young, part iii. p. 7. 
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biassed in favour of the practice, and their efforts to preserve vaccina- 
tion from reproach are supported by the testimony of medical experts 
from the Vaccination Department of the Local Government Board, 
some of whom carry loyalty to their profession to the length of 
refusing to recognize vaccination as even a possible cause of death, 
no matter what amount of evidence may be adduced at the 
inquiry. 

Dr. Henry Stevens, a Government vaccine inspector, who is more 
frequently sent to investigate vaccine fatalities than any other 
official, says: ‘‘ I have seen more vaccination than perhaps any man, 
and I have never seen the least injury from the practice.” And he 
affirms that the present system is as perfect as it can be made. 

In 1886 the Rev. H. B. Finch, of Ryde, reported the cases of 
four children dead in a month after the operation, and six cases of 
injury, the facts of which he offered to substantiate by hundreds of 
respectable witnesses. Mr. Finch took pains to investigate these 
cases, and earnestly requested the President of the Local Government 
Board to institute an impartial public inquiry, which was refused. 
Dr. Stevens, having been sent down, no doubt reported as usual that 
the fatal issue had nothing to do with vaccination.’ 

The medical custom of defending vaccination @ outrance is by no 
means of recent origin. Jenner himself cautioned his professional 
brethren to be slow in reporting cases of small-pox after vaccination. 
The eminent ophthalmic surgeon, Mr. R. Brudenell Carter, F.R.C.S., 
writing to the Lancet, June 13, 1868, observes: ‘‘ I am quite aware 
that there is now a sort of common consent among medical writers 
to gloss over the evils that may be attendant upon vaccination for 
the sake of its greater and manifest benefits.” In a fatal vaccination 
case at West Hartlepool, Dr. Swanwick stated that the death was 
“due to syphilis from inoculation,” upon which the Lancet for 
August 21, 1881, says: “It is much to be regretted that medical 
men should lend themselves to the purposes of the anti-vaccination 
agitators;” and Dr. Greenwood, jun., in the Hospital Gazette, 
August 16, 1888, takes the editor to task for publishing particulars 
of a fatal case of re-vaccination, which he characteristically describes 
as ‘“ anti-vaccination nonsense.” 

This common understanding is flagrantly exhibited in the form of 
death certificates in vaccination cases, and is no doubt more or less 
due to ignorance on the part of the public vaccinator as to what 
transpires after he has performed the operation. At an inquest held 
at Marylebone, Mr. George Allen, the public vaccinator, testified 
that he had been a vaccinator since he was fifteen years old, and had 
performed one hundred operations in aday. He had never seen a fatal 
case before, and knew nothing of the vaccinated children either before or 


1 Vaccination Inquirer, April 1886 
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after. In October 1876 an official inquiry’ was made concerning 
the illnesses through vaccination of sixteen children in the Misterton 
district of the Gainsborough Union, of which six proved fatal, but 
no mention was made of vaccination in any of the death certificates. 
Of the four deaths at Norwich, the subject also of an official inquiry 
in 1882, only one was certified as being due to vaccination. It 
appeared that nine children were vaccinated in June by Dr. Guy, the 
public vaccinator ; of these four were dead of erysipelas within three 
weeks of the operation, and five were seriously ill from constitutional 
disease. Through the persistency of Mr. Peter A. Taylor and 
others, a Commission of Inquiry was granted by the Government, 
and the results reported in accordance with the facts. The medical 
chief at the Local Government Board, Dr. George Buchanan, was, 
however, extremely dissatisfied with the report, and added a curiously 
inconsequential memorandum to neutralize its disquieting effects, 
with a view to save the credit of the Jennerian ordinance. 

Commenting on the official report, the St, James's Gazette of 
November 27, 1882, said :— 


“That document is profoundly interesting to millions of poor people—so 
interesting, indeed, and so provoking, that if it does not lead straight to 
certain reforms in the process of vaccination as commonly carried on, it had 
better be carefully suppressed. Here we may learn officially how at Nor- 
wich four children died of erysipelas shortly after being vaccinated. They 
were all healthy before the operation ; there was nothing to make it pro- 
bable that the erysipelas was produced by any cause unconnected with vacci- 
nation. Now when we reflect on all this, and consider that what happened 
at Norwich has been happening in a greater or less degree all over the 
country for years, we shall see that the prejudice against vaccination has 
not been dealt with as tenderly as it deserves. Thousands of mothers com- 
plain that their babes were never the same after the operation had been 
performed. Their children did not die, but they drooped and pined, and 
their health was done for.. . . . The State must not take a toll of children’s 
lives for the benefit of other children. The argument is the same if for 
killing we substitute infecting with any dangerous or repulsive disease.” 


The Morning Post says: ‘‘ There can be no reasonable doubt that 
these cases of erysipelas were due to vaccination. The lymph used 
was derived from healthy children, and the inspector’s report practi- 
cally exonerates the public vaccinator from blame, either as regards 
selection of the lymph or performance of the operation.” 

In October 1883 three cases of fatal erysipelas occurred at Great 
Cornard, Suffolk, but here again no mention was made of the primary 
cause, vaccination, death being attributed to erysipelas only. It is 
no exaggeration to say that hundreds of isolated deaths have been 
reported during recent years by bereaved parents in the Press, and 
particulars in scores of cases have been sent to the President of the 
Local Government Board, without producing any effect upon that 


1 Parliamentary Return 50, 1887, and Review of the Norwich Vaccination Inquiry,. 
by Dr. W. J. Collins, F.R.C.S,, Gold Medallist in Hygiene, &c. 
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department. A register of these fatal cases would be an instructive 
instrument for the information of Parliament at the next vaccination 
debate. From the records of some hundreds of cases before me, I 
will cite one which illustrates one of the methods in vogue with the 
medical profession for stifling unwelcome facts. Dr. Thomas Skinner 
thus describes the occurrence :— 


“Tf physicians have any difficulty in the matter of drawing a simple 
logical conclusion, I give the following case :—‘ A young lady, aged fifteen, 
a charming girl, and dearly beloved by all who knew her, was vaccinated by 
myself with vaccine lymph, as pure as any. Her motherand the cook were 
vaccinated at the same time, and from the same tube. Eleven days after 
the operation, this blooming girl, who was in the best of health, died from 
nothing more or less than the simple operation of re-vaccination, to save 
her from a greater evil (sic)—small-pox. The coroner and others may blame 
the insalubrity of surroundings, the knocking off of scabs, and such like 
twaddle and make-believe ; but it is a sorry recompense, a precious poor 
consolation to a broken-hearted mother for the loss of her child.’ In the 
case I have alluded to, the young lady belonged to one of the first families 
in this town; the salubrity of her abode—Prince’s Park—was unquestion- 
able; and I anxiously examined the vesicle from day to day, during her 
illness. I can vouch for it, it was never broken in the slightest, and went 
its course as naturally as any vaccine vesicle I ever saw.in all my experience. I 
brought the case before the Medical Institution in this town. The meeting 
of members owned that the death was due entirely to vaccination, but they 
expressed a desire that it might not be made public. I have kept faith with 
them until now, when the love of truth compels me to proclaim it. Such 
cases are not so very rare. Sir Culling Eardley was another victim, and it 
is to be hoped that his mother and the insalubrity of his quarters were not 
to blame for the misadventure.” 1 


The Hospital Gazette, September 8, 1888, published the details of a 
fatal vaccination case at Brixton, London, entitled, ‘“‘ Another Victim 
of Vaccination,” the cause of death being medically certified as due to 
marasmus, together with copy of a correspondence with the Registrar- 
General ; and Dr. R. H. 8. Carpenter, who investigated the facts, says 
that the death was evidently due to vaccination, and ought to have 
been so described in the death certificate, and adds that “ this is by 
no means the first time complaint has been made to me of false certifi- 
cates having been given under similar cireumstances.” 

The following candid apology for this line of conduct is presented 
in the Medical Press and Circular, of January 10, 1883: “ Let us not 
pretend to more virtue for medical men than for other classes of 
practitioners of similar social standing, and let us, therefore, not 
forget that a very numerous section of our profession will certainly 
not, if they can help it, do anything which will interfere with their 
own interests in practice; with such practitioners business is 
business.” 

Testimonies to an effect similar to that quoted from the Hospital 


1 Liverpool Daily Post, October 25, 1876. 
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Gazette have of late been frequent. Dr. T. D. Nicholson, of Clifton, 
Bristol, in a letter to myself, writes, September 25, 1888 :— 


“T have no doubt that there are numerous deaths due to vaccination 
which are put down to some secondary cause. In the first place it would 
be a condemnation to do otherwise, and secondly the vaccinator would be 
blamed for using bad matter, however careful he may have been in select- 
ing the lymph. Public vaccinators rarely see the children after the eighth 
day. Hence they see little harm resulting, and death from such a cause 
would never enter into their calculation.” 


Dr. John Stewart, of Perth, also writes to me, October 2, 1888: 
“J have no doubt the primary cause—vaccination—is often over- 
looked in many deaths of infants.” The late Dr. William Hitchman, 
consulting surgeon to the Leeds Cancer Hospital, and for some years 
public vaccinator at Liverpool, says: ‘‘There are hundreds killed 
yearly by it; the fact is, medical men dare not return vaccination 
in their certificates of death as the primary cause;” and he further 
declares that he has conducted post-mortem examinations on vaccina- 
tion cases in several towns where the verdict has been misleading. 

Dr, Ewing Whittle writes to me, September 29: “I have long 
been fully aware that false certificates are continually given with the 
fraudulent intent of whitewashing vaccination through thick and 
thin.” There are other reasons for this reticence concerning the 
evils of vaccination besides those already mentioned. Vaccination, 
as is well known, has been extolled as a masterpiece of scientific 
medical induction, and as “ the greatest discovery in the history of 
medicine,” and monuments have been erected to do honour to the 
discoverer as the most eminent amongst medical benefactors; and, 
further, the profession have singled out vaccination as the only 
prescription worthy to be universally enforced by legislative authority. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the prestige of the profession, no less 
than its interest, is closely associated with its perpetuation. To 
attack vaccination brings upon the heretic the reprobation of his 
medical confréres, and provokes a castigation from the medical 
journals, with the risk of being struck off the roll of physicians. 
Letters exposing the evils of the Jennerian cultus have from time 
to time appeared in the daily and weekly Press, but seldom without 
the writers being taken to task for their temerity in questioning the 
orthodox belief. Not long ago, I was talking to a physician and 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons on some recent fatal vaccina- 
tion cases which he had examined. The facts were incontestible, 
and on taking leave, I said, ‘‘ Doctor, why, in the interests of 
humanity, don’t you write to the Times and to the medical journals, 
describing your experience?” He answered, “To do what you 
ask would be equivalent to professional suicide.” Those medical 
practitioners who have so far spoken openly and fearlessly in the 
Press, are usually men advanced in life, with assured positions, or 
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men of light and leading, and of courage and conviction. From 
the foregoing testimonies, it would seem that the official list of deaths 
from ‘‘Cowpox and Other Effects of Vaccination” furnishes no 
satisfactory clue to the number of vaccination fatalities, and we now 
proceed to consult other sources of information. 

The recent issue of Mr. Channing’s Parliamentary Return of 
deaths of infants under one year per million of births (No. 372), 
dated August 13, 1888, in continuation of a Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 392, Sess. 2, 1880, shows that some adverse cause is at work 
powerful enough to neutralize, so far as infants under one year of 
age are concerned, the ameliorating effects of modern sanitation 
exhibited in a generally diminishing death-rate. Of four causes of 
death, admittedly inoculable, the mortality in 1847, as shown by 
Return No. 392 for infants under one year per million of births, was 
registered as follows :— 

Syphilis, 472; scrofula, 335; tabes mesenterica, 3008 ; skin dis- 
ease, 156. These infantile diseases have gradually increased, and 
this new return enables us to give the annual average during the 
quinquennial period 1882-6 as follows :— 

Syphilis, 1901 ; scrofula, 1268 ; tabes mesenterica, 4516 ; skin dis- 
ease, 488. : 

This return shows that there has been a large diminution in the 
mortality from small-pox. During the six years 1847-53, the pro- 
portion of small-pox deaths among children under five to total of all 
ages from that cause was about two-thirds. From 1878 to 1886 
it was less than one-fourth. But the enormous increase of deaths 
by inoculable diseases shows at what cost this immunity has been 
obtained. If children die of inoculated syphilis or scrofula, they 
will not die of small-pox. It is admitted that cow-pox lowers 
the vitality of infants, and, in the opinion of many experienced 
physicians, renders them susceptible to other diseases, such as 
bronchitis, which these returns show has increased from 4641 per 
million of births in 1847 to 18,225 in 1886. In the article on 
Vaccination in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxiv. p. 27, the writer 
(after referring to so-called syphilitic epidemics after vaccination) 
says: ‘‘ As regards the above, and other infantine maladies, vaccina- 
tion may predispose the child to fall into them, in so far as it produces, 
or ought in theory to produce, a considerable constitutional disturb- 
ance, and presumably a loss, for a brief period, of the natural power 
to resist the various noxious influences, by which the age of infancy, 
especially among the poor, is beset.” 

The facts concerning the increase of the most dreaded of these 
transmissible diseases—vaccino-syphilis—have already been referred 
to, but such allusions are not palatable to the advocates of Jenner’s 
process. The Lancet, of July 17, 1880, calls Mr. T. J. Hibbert, M.P. 
for Oldham, and late Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Govern- 
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ment Board, to account for the indiscretion of admitting the incri- 
minating disclosures of a previous Return, No. 433, dated 1877, 
entitled “ Vaccination, Mortality.” In a letter to one of his Oldham 
constituents, July 1880, Mr. Hibbert says: “This Return shows 
an increase of deaths from syphilis of infants under one from 255 
in 1847 to 1554 in 1875, in my opinion one of the most unsatisfactory 
features in connection with vaccination, and one which leads me to 
support the proposed modification of the vaccination law now before 
the House of Commons.” This modification referred to a Bill 
introduced by the Government for the repeal of cumulative penalties, 
which was defeated through the active opposition of the medical 
profession under the leadership of Mr. Ernest Hart. There is a 
noticeable and startling revelation in the Return 392, 1880, which 
has been persistently and systematically ignored by the defenders 
of vaccination in Parliament and by the medical profession. 

The first year registered, 1847, records the deaths of infants from 
syphilis under one year per million of births at 472, and there is a 
somewhat regular progressive ratio up to 1853 as follows :— 

1848 . . 515 1850 . . 516 1852. . 612 
1849 . . 579 1851 . . 593 1853. . 663 

In this year, 1853, the vaccination law came into operation with 
a large increase in the number of vaccinations, and in 1854 we 
find the deaths from syphilis jump from 663 to 910 per million of 
births! The Lancet, of May 9, 1871, reports that Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, F.R.C.S., brought under the notice of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society particulars of thirteen cases in which he believed 
this disease has been communicated by vaccination after a careful 
investigation which he had undertaken at the request of Dr. Seaton. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Surgeon Startin said that in 
thirty years he had seen about thirty cases of syphilis communicated 
by vaccination. Mr. Startin had taken the trouble to supply the 
addresses of several of the cases to Mr. Simon, but no notice was 
taken of them. They were undoubtedly cases where the children 
had been perfectly healthy, as well as their parents and nurses. 
Dr. Drysdale also testified that he had vaccinated a child suffering 
from syphilis, which, in spite of his warning, was afterwards used 
at one of the large hospitals for the purpose of vaccinating others. 
The Medical Times, of February 21, 1885, observes that parents ‘ not 
unfrequently submit their infants to the operation with reluctance 
and apprehension. Such scruples merit careful consideration, for 
not only has the transmissibility of syphilis been proved by disas- 
trous consequences, but where vaccination has been improperly per- 
formed, whether through ignorance or negligence, every description 
of blood-poisoning has been produced,” The assumption here is 
that if reasonable care had been exercised these untoward conse- 
quences need not have happened. Referring, however, to the 
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German Vaccination Commission of 1884, the Medical Times, 
September 26, 1885, writes :— 


“ As regards syphilis, one case brought to their notice is most instruc- 
tive. It is commonly believed that if a child has been so far cured as to 
present no external evidence of disease, and the vesicles run a perfectly 
normal course, no harm can result from employing it as a vaccinifer. But 
at Lebus, in 1876, fifteen female scholars were syphilized by vaccination 
from a child whose skin was perfectly clear and in whom the vesicles on the 
eighth day presented a normal appearance.” 


Well might an eminent advocate of vaccination, Sir Thomas Watson, 
in the Nineteenth Century, express his sympathy with prosecuted 
parents for refusing to submit their children to a risk thus ghastly. 
This distressing increase of infantile syphilis is attributed by Dr. 
Hubert Boéns, of Charleroi (who has devoted thirty years to the 
study of epidemic diseases), to vaccination. Cow-pox he describes as 
a purulent infection which bears a closer analogy to syphilis than to 
any other artificially transmissible malady. Dr. Charles Creighton, 
late Demonstrator in Anatomy, Cambridge University, maintains in 
his recent monogram, Zhe Natural History of Cowpox and Syphilis, 
that ‘‘ the vaccinal ulcer of everyday practice is, to all intents and 
purposes, a chancre,” and possesses ‘the natural history character- 
istics of cowpox itself,” and its universal diffusion accounts for the 
disproportionate increase of syphilis in children and adults. 

That other diseases are excited or communicated by vaccination is 
shown on the evidence of 242 medical witnesses, who testify as 
follows:— 

Witnesses, Witnesses. 

Abdominal phthisis_ _. 1 Marasmus 
Angeioleucitis Meningitis . 
Blindness Paralysis 
Boils Phagedenic action 
Bronchitis Pityriasis 
Bulla Pneumonia . 
Cancer Prurigo 

- Cellulitis Pyexmia 
Convulsions . Pyrexia 
Diarrhea Rickets 
Dycrasia : , Scald head 
Eczema 4 i ; Scarlatina 
Erysipelas  . ‘ Scrofula 
Erythema . . . Septicemia . 
Gangrenosa . : ‘ Skin disease 
General debility . ‘ Struma intensified 
Herpes : ; ‘ Syphilis 
Impetigo . é : Tuberculosis 
Inflammation Ulceration . 
Lichen . - ‘ ‘ Variola 
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The names and addresses of these medical authorities, about one 
hundred of whom are public vaccinators, medical officers of health, 
and vaccine specialists, may be found in Dr. Makuna’s Z’ransactions 
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of the Vaccination Inquiry, published in 1883, which was laid before 
the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, when President of the Local 
Government Board, on the 19th of April 1886, who promised to bring 
it before his colleagues. It may also be stated that the attention of 
the Local Government Board, the various medical associations, both 
at home and abroad, as well as ambassadors, consuls, secretaries to 
legations, upwards of 4000 men, and all the medical journals, were 
specially called to the inquiry, and they were requested to contribute 
facts and information from all parts of the world. This census was 
instituted by a Committee of Medical Vaccination Experts, with the 
view of tranquilising the public mind and restoring public confidence 
in the safety of the operation. The chairman, Dr. Charles Drysdale, 
told the Committee at one of the preliminary meetings, that it would 
prove of great value both to the medical profession and to the public, 
and promised to read a paper concerning its results. These results, 
so momentous to the public, have not yet been disclosed in any of 
the leading medical journals. 

It is said that if vaccination does not prevent small-pox, it 
certainly mitigates the severity of the attack and prevents death 
from the disease. In order to arrive at a correct conclusion on 
these points, the sources of the alleged facts upon which this new 
theory is sought to be established should be unprejudiced. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer lays it down as an absolute rule that all witnesses 
who profit by a system which they defend are biassed in their 
judgments, and untrustworthy. The Jennerian protective has been 
practised for about ninety years, and at the present time produces a 
revenue of £120,000 a year for public vaccination, and much more 
for private vaccination, yielding together not less than a quarter of 
a million yearly, without reckoning the profit derived from the 
sequele, produced by various forms of contamination, The statements 
of vaccinators should therefore, for this as well as for other reasons, 
be accepted with reserve. 

On the 19th of June, 1883, Sir Lyon Playfair said, in the House 
of Commons, ‘‘ that an analysis of 10,000 cases in the hospitals of 
London shows that 45 per cent. of the unvaccinated patients die, 
and only 15 per cent. of the vaccinated.” In other words, a vac- 
cinated person at Sheffield or Preston is three times as safe as an 
unvaccinated one at Dewsbury, Keighley, or Leicester. The late 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Dr. George Buchanan, Dr. Sinclair White, the 
Lancet, and the British Medical Journal have used this argument in 
an exaggerated form; some of these authorities going the length 
of maintaining that the deaths by small-pox amongst the unvaccin- 
ated as compared with the vaccinated were two hundred to one.! 

The mere statement of the case, coupled with the well-known 


+ Report of Medical Officer to Local Government Board, 1883-4. 
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experience at Keighley, Leicester, and Sheffield, shows that the 
vaccinists, in their desire to defend a system closely bound up with 
their professional interests and prestige, have been led into serious 
error, ‘The figures are partly untrue in fact, and the inferences falla- 
cious for the following reasons :— 

Ist. The unvaccinated, to use the words of Dr. Garth Wilkinson, 
are differentiated by quality as well as quantity, and comprise the 
waifs and strays, tramps and criminal classes of society (what Mr. 
John Bright once called the residuum). These are badly housed, badly 
fed, often intemperate, and peculiarly subject to overcrowding. 

The British Medical Journal, for October 23, 1881, says: “It 
is probable that a larger proportion of unvaccinated persons is to be 
found among the ignorant, dirty, and wretched inhabitants of the 
slums of London, and very few among the educated and better fed 
members of society. The disease (small-pox) is much influenced by 
overcrowding.” In his evidence before the Select Parliamentary 
Committee of 1871, Dr. R. H. Bakewell said: ‘‘It must not be 
forgotten that in all European countries the unvaccinated are taken 
from the poorest and most neglected classes of the community, and 
may fairly be expected to be bad subjects for any disease like variola,” 

2nd. Infants dying under three months of age, amongst whom 
epidemic diseases are generally fatal. 

3rd. Infants who are pronounced by public vaccinators to be 
“ unfit” for vaccination by reason of their diseased condition or low 
state of vitality. Such children are always the first to succumb to 
attacks of small-pox.’ 

Ath. Whenever and wherever the small-pox hospital returns have 
been investigated (and numerous instances might be quoted), the 
results have shown that many patients returned as unvaccinated 
were found recorded by the official register as “successfully vaccin- 
ated.” The demand has been repeatedly made for the addresses 
of the fatal cases for the purpose of a similar inquisition at Sheffield, 
but all applications have been ignored by both the sanitary and 
municipal authorities. 

There is every reason to believe that the hospital test of vaccina- 
tion is much more rigorous than the ordinary test. Dr. Gayton, of 
the North Western Hospital, observes (Value of Vaccination, 
p. 9): “ We have, I maintain, no right to accept a mere assertion 
of vaccination as conclusive. The performance of the operation 
irrespective of results is one thing; the typical character of the 
cicatrix is, however, the only trustworthy proof.” In June 1885 
the authorities of the West Ham Union circulated a report, the 
accuracy of which was vouched for by Dr. Kennedy, “not as cooked 
statistics, but unvarnished facts,” to the effect that in the small-pox 


1 Dr. Vernon, of Southport, in his excellent lecture, Why Little Children Die, says 
that he has never known an infant under one recover from small-pox. 
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hospital 76 unvaccinated persons had died of small-pox during the 
six months ending May 14, 1885. Through the intervention of 
Mr. C. H. Hopwood, then M.P., the addresses of the 76 patients were 
obtained, and a careful investigation made, the results of which are 
now before me. Owing to deaths and removals, the facts could not 
be obtained in 33 cases, but in 43 it was found that 18 had been 
vaccinated and 3 revaccinated. Of these 5 died of hemorrhagic and 
16 of confluent small-pox. Of the 22 found unvaccinated, 4 died of 
hemorrhagic, 16 of confluent, and 2 of discrete small-pox. 

5th. Confluent small-pox often obliterates the vaccine marks, and 
such cases, when terminating fatally, are generally returned as un- 
vaccinated by the medical attendant. Dr. Russell, in his Glasgow 
Report, 1870-1, p. 25, says: ‘“‘ Sometimes persons were said to be 
vaccinated, but no marks could be seen, very frequently because of 
the abundance of the eruption. In some cases of those which re- 
covered an inspection before dismissal discovered vaccine marks, 
sometimes very good.” 

6th. We are in possession of perfectly reliable evidence concern- 
ing the mortality from small-pox prior to the discovery of Jenner 
when all were unvaccinated. Dr. Seaton, in his Handbook of 
Vaccination, observes: “ Dr, Jurin, writing in the last century, laid 
it down as the result of his investigation, that of persons of all ages 
taken ill of natural small-pox, there will die one in five or six.” 
The case was forcibly presented by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace in 
the Pall Mall Gazette, of March 24, 1885. This distinguished 
scientific observer says :— 


“Of 10,000 cases of small-pox, let 3000 be infants, and 7000 adults. 
Of the infants let 2000 be unvaccinated, and of the adults let only 500 be 
unvaccinated. Let the mortality of the infants be 60 per cent., and of the 
adults about 3 per cent. in vaccinated and unvaccinated alike. The result 
will be as follows :— 

VACCINATED. 


1000 infants . .  . 600 deaths (60 per cent.) 
6500 adults SQ a Ee ee 


7500 795 ,, (108 4 ) 


UNVACCINATED. 
2000 infants . : . 1200 deaths (60 per cent.) 
500 adults . , SE ug: 4S aw 


__ 


2500 a | 


“ Thus we see that, even if the mortality of infants and adults is exactly 
the same in the vaccinated and the unvaccinated, yet, by lumping the 
two together, an enormously greater mortality is shown for the unvaccin- 
ated, merely because the unvaccinated predominate among infants, whose 
mortality is always greatest, and the vaccinated predominate among adults, 
whose mortality (from small-pox) is always less. The whole thing is a 
mere arithmetical puzzle, utterly valueless and delusive, yet it has been 
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again and again adduced as conclusive evidence of the value of vaccination, 
and probably has had more weight with the public and the Legislature than 
any other argument whatever.” 


Although this last relic of Jenner’s original claim is now accepted 
by many vaccinal authorities as the utmost limit of the protective 
virtue of vaccination, this view is not generally adopted. The 
Lancet, fortified by the opinions of a majority of the medical profes- 
sion, who have imbibed the vaccine creed from their chiefs as a 
cardinal dogma of the medical church, is in no way disheartened by 
the frequency and fatal character of small-pox epidemics, and perti- 
naciously adheres to the full-blown Jennerian dogma of perfect 
safety for all the faithful. When Lord Robert Montagu introduced 
his motion for a Select Committee of Inquiry in the House of Com- 
mons, he said that “ vaccination prevented small-pox in every case,” 
and the Lancet has recently accepted the same view. An Irishman 
on being examined in court on a horse case swore the animal was 
fifteen feet high; but later, in the examination, he said fifteen 
hands. ‘‘ Why,” said the counsel, “a short time ago you swore he 
was fifteen feet high.” ‘Did I,” Pat replied, “then bedad I'll stick 
to it; the horse was fifteen feet high.” 

When one stone of the vaccine edifice is loosened after the other, 
the vaccination law repealed and the entire structure crumbling to 
pieces, there will doubtless be thousands ready to swear to the 
solidity, utility, and permanence of the Jennerian edifice. When 
the Bill of 1867 was under discussion in Parliament, both Liberal 
and Conservative statesmen protested that the people would kick 
against a law carried by the suppression of incriminating facts 
showing the failure and evils of. the practice, and Sir Thomas 
Chambers predicted ‘‘that an agitation would be set on foot which 
would not cease until the law was repealed.” ‘This prediction is in 
the course of literal fulfilment, and every year witnesses the growth 
of the struggle. There are at the present time about fifty anti- 
compulsory vaccination leagues in England, several in Scotland, and 
opponents of the anti-vaccination law in Ireland declare that they 
are only restrained from joining in the conflict by acute troubles of 
their own. According to official returns, the number of vaccinations 
is steadily decreasing, and where the diminution is greatest, infantile 
mortality, especially, is most perceptibly diminishing. At Eastbourne 
local magistrates refuse to sit on vaccination cases, and prosecutions 
have been suspended since 1884; and in Keighley, Leicester, 
Bingley, Gloucester, Oldham, Falmouth, Halifax, Dewsbury, and 
the Metropolitan parish of Shoreditch, resolutions have been passed 
by the boards of guardians against prosecutions for non-vaccination, 
and the laws have become practically a dead letter. It does not 
seem probable that Parliament can long retain on the Statute-book 
laws which are thus limited in their operation and area, and in the 
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face of such large and important exceptions as have been specified. 
In the debates on the 10th of September 1886, on the 22nd of July 
1887, and on the 6th of November 1888, the appointment of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry was urged upon the Government by Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Mr. Samuel Whitbread, Dr. Gavin Clark, Dr. Charles 
Cameron, Dr. Farquharson, Dr. R. Macdonald, Mr. J. A. Picton, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor, and others; and this proposal is known to 
have the approval of Mr. James Stansfeld, Sir Charles Russell, Mr. 
John Morley, Mr. John Bright, Sir Joseph Pease, Sir Lyon Playfair, 
Sir William Harcourt, Colonel Chaplin, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, Mr. 
Jacob Bright, and others of all political parties. Mr. Ritchie refused 
this reasonable application, mainly on the ground that a statistical 
Commission had exhaustively investigated the subject within two 
years. On this point Mr. Ritchie was misinformed, no such investi- 
gation having taken place. The last Parliamentary Inquiry was 
made in 1871 by a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
composed of fourteen partisans and one opponent of vaccination. 
As might be expected from its composition, the report of this 
Commission in favour of vaccination was a foregone conclusion—a 
conclusion, however, rudely shattered by the brutal evidence of facts. 
Before the printer’s ink of the report was well dry, the invasion of 
the most devastating small-pox epidemic of the present century 
occurred, which, after eighteen years of universal vaccination, attacked 
half a million of people and destroyed over 44,000 lives in England 
and Wales. 

Surely in view of all the foregoing facts and considerations it is 
not too much to ask that a fairly constituted Parliamentary Commis- 
sion should, with the least possible delay, be appointed to inquire 
into the advisability of enforcing vaccination by Act of Parliament. 


WILLIAM TEBB, 














WE FOOLS OF NATURE. 


THE title of this article implies too mildly what the article is to 
prove: for it will prove that we are victims as well as fools of 
Nature—that we are puppets, dupes, and victims of unconscious 
forces. But I hasten to correct an inexactness such as philosophy is 
liable to incur when it borrows the language of poetry. Not Nature, 
but the infernal in Nature, is responsible for our condition ; there is 
in Nature a divine as well as an infernal part—a divine part, whereof 
Christ is the Adyog, and it determines a way of escape available, first 
to those who are not fettered by pusillanimity, and perhaps ulti- 
mately, by means of Christ and his heroic followers, to all men; it 
is the way of self-denial, ‘‘the way of the Cross.” Later, if this 
article obtain a hearing, I’shall show that the only way of escape, 
visible to the nineteenth century by the light of Nature, is the very 
way indicated by Christ. 

Granting that physiology has exposed the dependence of con- 
sciousness on corporal, especially cerebral, event, it has left unan- 
swered the questions, ‘ Does mind include matter?” ‘‘ Does mental 
event include corporal event ?” ‘‘ Does mental event include uncon- 
scious event?” I think we have conclusive evidence that mind 
includes matter—that it includes, if not the whole of the human 
organism, at least the brain and sensory nerves; but the conclusive 
evidence is that given exclusively by JZ’ Alternative, which is in 
part demonstrative, not merely inductive. ‘The demonstrative part 
of the evidence consists of facts that exclude consciousness, but must be 
accounted mental. Without such facts it is impossible to prove that 
any corporal event is mental—that mind is either wholly or in part 
material. But if we can point to facts that exclude consciousness 
and nevertheless must be accounted mental, and, by means of them, 
demonstrate the existence of an unconscious part of the mind, we 
can then show, by conclusive though undemonstrative evidence, that 
the unconscious part of mind is the brain, or that and the sensory 
nerves. 

Most notable of the facts that suppose the existence of an uncon- 
scious part of the mind is unconscious knowledge. Consciousness 
and knowledge do not, as Sir William Hamilton taught, involve each 
other. In view of the fact that we are at any moment conscious 
of but an inconsiderable part of our knowledge, his doctrine is 
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indeed surprising. The mathematician is not ignorant of mathe- 
matics when he is not thinking of them. Dreamless sleep does not 
reduce a man to utter ignorance, and what a man is not ignorant of, 
he knows. So much does knowledge extend beyond consciousness 
that, as Z’ Alternative has shown, a science is an unconscious know- 
ledge. Plato, in the Thewtetus, was on the point of detecting un- 
conscious knowledge, and of deducing from it the existence of an 
unconscious part of mind, but was beguiled away from the discovery by 
a vain distinction between possessing and having, observing that, like 
the owner of an aviary, who possesses all the birds in the aviary, but has 
only the one in his hand, we possess a multitude of knowledges, but 
have only that which we are actually thinking. St. Augustine, in 
his Confessions considering the question, “‘ Where are mnemonical 
ideas when we are not thinking them ?” had well-nigh come in view 
of the unconscious part of the mind, but he failed to discover it. 
Both Plato and St. Augustine had their eyes on unconscious know- 
ledges, and did not see them. The discrimination of unconscious 
knowledge could not fail to operate a revolution in psychology, and 
no such revolution has obtained. A considerable part of our 
knowledge begins unconsciously. Our knowledge of custom—of our 
own customs, and of those of the society to which we belong— 
begins unconsciously. So begins a man’s knowledge of kinds made 
known to him by his own experience. The experience is made up 
of experiences, no one of which has for object a kind, the object of 
each being an individual or some individuals, These experiences 
beget what is at first an unconscious knowledge of the kind to which 
the individuals belong. I have unconscious knowledge since child- 
hood that I have never been in China; an infinitude of negative 
knowledges like this begin unconsciously, and few of them ever make 
their way into consciousness. Seeing wood, coal, and turf convert 
into fire is not experience of the combustibility of all wood, coal, and 
turf; but out of this experience arises knowledge of that com- 
bustibility, knowledge which is at first unconscious. Eating is not 
experience of the hunger-appeasing property of all meats, fishes, and 
vegetables of certain kinds; the knowledge of the property begins 
as unconscious knowledge. Experience of the connection of certain 
kinds of weather with certain appearances of the sky are not 
experiences of attributes in the appearing things, attributes by 
virtue of which each of them necessarily causes such or such kind of 
weather ; but the experiences cause knowledge that this or that ap- 
pearance will in all probability be followed by this or that kind of 
weather, and the knowledge begins unconsciously. Not suspecting 
the possibility of the origination of these knowledges without the 
intervention of evidence and judgment, philosophers ascribe the 
origin of the knowledges to inference—for which reason, L’Alter- 
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native calls the mental process which begets such knowledge guasi- 
inference. 

As a rule, we inadvertently rely that our knowledge is abiding and 
will be available whenever we have need of it—not what I call 
unconscious knowledge, for the idea of this is a recent achieve- 
ment, but the consciousness involving certitude or the consciousness 
of a thing as not being strange, the only kinds of consciousness 
hitherto called knowledge. Of course, there was a gross inconsis- 
tency in the supposition that conscious knowledges could subsist in 
the state of coma, in dreamless sleep, or when the mind is en- 
grossed by other consciousnesses ; but intellectual sensitiveness has 
not been so fine as not to harbour the inconsistency in comfortable 
ignorance; nor, even now that it is exposed, is it regarded with 
any considerable degree of repugnance. When challenged by the 
question, why we rely, the inadvertent reliance converts into ad- 
vertent reliance; and it strongly disposes to the belief that con- 
scious knowledges subsist in coma, sleep, or when the mind is 
engrossed by other things ; that, at such times, the conscious know- 
ledges are merely in a state of eclipse, that the consciousness essential 
to them is merely obscure. Even philosophers rally on this ground 
to the falling cause of the durability of conscious knowledge. They 
withstood the overwhelming evidence that consciousness, conscious 
knowledge included, is the effect of unconscious corporal events such 
as the impact of ether vibrations on the retina, and the consequent 
series of changes along the optic nerve. They have no ear for the 
explanatoriness of the hypothesis that durable modifications of the 
brain, resulting from experience, modifications well entitled to 
be accounted organs, are the proximate causes of conscious know- 
ledges and of the reliance, both advertent and inadvertent, on 
the durability of the knowledges, The reliance is well founded ; the 
organs are durable, and each of them will, as a rule, produce an in- 
dividual of the kind of knowledge constituting the function of the 
organ—individuals so like, so undistinguishable one from another, 
that they pass for one and the same conscious knowledge, not for 
several conscious knowledges. 

Except I be a neo-Kantian of the Renouvier order, believing 
that Being is comprised by mental symbols, that Caesar was a 
mental symbol in the group of symbols called Pompey, and Pompey 
a mental symbol in the group called Casar—except I believe with 
M. Renouvier that there is no such thing as substance—consistency 
requires me to believe that when, by sense-perception, I acquire 
power to recognize such or such a person or impersonal thing, I 
have undergone a durable modification which may be reckoned an 
organ, an organ that has for function the recognition of the person 
or thing under suitable circumstances. Every recognition pre- 
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supposes such an organ. The organ may be either spiritual or 
material, a modification of a spiritual or material substance. It is 
inferrible from familiar facts that the organ tends to improve with 
exercise and decay with disuse, and that it is destructible by con- 
cussion and disease. Indeed, all that physiological psychology has 
ascertained respecting it, except its connection with the brain, was 
inferrible without the intervention of physiology or pathology. In 
like manner, it was inferrible without the help of physiology that 
all human skill depends on acquired organs, organs acquired through 
interaction of the human organism and its environment. We have 
the guarantee of inconsistency of the opposite, then, for the conclusion 
that, if not all knowledge, at least all knowledge which begins as 
experience, is function of organs of the existence and action of 
which we are unconscious, except in so far as they are indicated to 
the illative faculty. And we have conclusive, though not demon- 
strative, proof that all our skill depends on organs of the existence 
and action of which we have no intuition. A vast part of mind, 
therefore, is an unconscious thing, a system of unconscious organs, 
the action of which excludes consciousness, as fermentation ex- 
cludes it. 

Whence comes the train of ideas ?—or rather the train of con- 
sciousnesses, for, the stream of various consciousnesses, inadequately 
called train of ideas, includes sentiments, motives, and such impulses 
as that which causes men to think aloud. Indeed, the train of 
ideas, strictly so called, is but a part of a train which includes all 
human behaviour except an extremely small part, constituting what 
is properly called volition. The ideas do not certainly come into the 
mind from abroad—from a place that is not part of a mind—nor 
does the mind advertently make them: they must be effects of 
unconscious modifications of an unconscious part of the mind: a 
train of unconscious mental events must underlie the train of ideas. 
And these consist of nothing less than the proximate causes of all 
intellection—of all imaginations, of all reasoning, of all eloquence, 
of all wit, of all design. Yes, even design is an effect of an unconscious 
cause, of a proximate cause occurring in an unconscious part of the 
mind, which, by the way, makes havoc of the famous argument 
from design, though not necessarily of the religion built on it :— 
when Christian theology has foundered, remains Christ walking on 
the waters. When a man wants to invent—to design—he fixes 
attention upon his idea of the end to be achieved, and expects, whence 
he knows not, and for the most part is not concerned to know, an 
idea of the needful means. He has been taught to expect such an 
idea by experience, under the law according to which an idea of an 
end tends to elicit an idea of a corresponding means. The powers 
of which man is puppet and dupe sometimes give him the air of 
directing the train of ideas, but never of causing or suspending it. 
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They inspire him with motives to attend to such or such units of the 
train rather than to such or such others, and they flatter him with 
an appearance of an effort that seems to be an act of will, whereby 
the attention is correspondingly directed ; but when we distinguish 
volition, properly so called, from what JL’ Alternative calls ‘‘ inten- 
tional instinct,’ we detect the sham, and understand that, for the 
most part, when we seem to be free agents, we are spinning through 
life under the lash of unconscious forces. 

We dream that we converse, that we learn from the words of 
those with whom we seem to converse. In that case, we learn 
from words, or phantoms of words, what our own minds have in- 
vented. Equivalents of the ideas signified by the words must-have 
been somehow in our minds, in an unconscious part of them, and 
must have regulated the selection and collocation of the words. The 
acts by which the unconscious part of the mind in such cases deludes 
its conscious part, are certainly mental facts—events that could not 
occur out of a mind. Thackeray tells of waking dreams, in which, 
while composing dialogue, words, seemingly uttered by imaginary 
characters, would impart to him ideas so surprising that he once 
turned upon the phantom of his imagination with the question, 
“How the devil did you-come by that idea?” Here we have 
waking dream repeating the marvel of ordinary dream. The un- 
conscious part of the mind is the muse of the poet. Sometimes it 
sings to him in sleep, as happened to Goethe and Coleridge. To 
some of us, the unconscious part of the mind gives in a fairly true 
report of the quantity of time that has elapsed during a dreamless 
sleep; and some it will awake at a given hour, if so commanded. 
Under the influence of chloroform, while a tooth was being drawn, 
I seemed to myself to be in an amphitheatre of white rocks, one of 
which some labourers seemed to be tearing out of the ground by 
means of a windlass. I seemed to myself to exclaim, ‘‘ How 
the ground must be agonizing!” What an equivalent of dramatic 
invention was at work to produce this strange analogue of the 
event then occurring! Of course the inventive force was mental, 
its action a mental event, and both suppose an unconscious part of 
mind. 

Incidents of human intercourse frequently give rise to uncon- 
scious equivalents of interpretations and theories, of which many 
involve equivalents of misunderstanding and set people at cross- 
purposes. The interpretations and theories become objective for 
the first time when the jostling caused by their respective equiva- 
lents occasions discussion ; but it is taken for granted that they 
were beforehand, at least obscurely, in the mind, Corresponding 
of late by cable respecting the sale of a property, my behaviour was 
more or less determined by an unconscious equivalent of the theory 
that my correspondent and I were merely sounding each other’s 
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minds, not interchanging binding communications. I assented to 
certain conditions of a contract, but as these were only a part of the 
matter calling for mutual agreement, as there were other important 
terms that were not and could not well be even alluded to by cable, 
I unconsciously assumed that my words committed me to nothing 
binding. The equivalent of the theory by which my behaviour was 
determined was also founded on the unconscious belief that telegraphic 
correspondence is not yet known to the law as evidence of contract. 
Not one of these theses was objective to me, but equivalents of them 
bore on my correspondence, and it was only when my correspondent 
pretended to bind me without giving me opportunity to stipulate 
respecting other terms that the reasons corresponding to the equiva- 
lents came to the front. Common experience attests that a large 
part of our intentional action is determined by such equivalents of 
theory, and that most of the misunderstandings of well-intentioned 
people are caused by them. I was waiting, a few days ago, for one 
of the little steamers that ply on the Thames between different parts 
of London. A boat apparently going in the direction I intended to 
take landed a part of its passengers at a certain point of the plat- 
form appropriated to this service. I was about to go on board, but 
was informed that the boat was not for the destination indicated by 
my ticket. I resumed my seat on the platform, awaiting the right 
boat. The incidents begot in me an unconscious equivalent of an 
assumption that the landing at which I attempted to board was the 
sole landing of that platform, and this cost me the loss of another 
ten minutes, for a boat making for my destination passed that 
landing and discharged and received passengers at another point of 
the same platform, while I, presuming that she would drop back to 
what I took to be the sole landing, lost my opportunity. Experience 
of such deceptive equivalents is not uncommon. Sometimes beliefs 
unconsciously acquired determine our apprehensions and judgments. 
An unconscious false knowledge of the plan of a house caused me to 
apprehend one and the same man as two men and as twins. He 
was a waiter who twice entered a room, in which I was breakfasting, 
by the same door, and made his exit by another. My unconscious 
knowledge of the plan of the house excluded the supposition that he 
could re-enter the room without re-entering by the same door through 
which he had gone out, and this split him in my apprehension into 
two men, whom, on account of their extraordinary likeness, I mistook 
for twins. My unconscious knowledge of the plan of the house had 
never been a conscious knowledge. It was the offspring of my 
perceptions of two sides of the house—viz., the front bounded by one 
street and a gable bounded by another, and also of several parts of 
the interior. When I studied the question, why I had taken the 
man to be two men, it was at once obvious to me that my erroneous 
knowledge of the structure of the house was the cause. 
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The grounds of our judgments are often knowledges so remote 
from consciousness that we are not always able to bring them 
promptly into view, and yet, without them, the judgments would 
have been impossible. Unconscious knowledges are either quick, 
slow, or moribund: the quick being those that exclude the possi- 
bility of a conscious knowledge incongruous with them ; the slow, 
those that admit such a possibility, but when we look for them are 
not prompt to present themselves; the moribund, those that need 
extraordinary stimulus to elicit in them a sign of life; such a 
stimulus, for example, as the re-reading of a half-forgotten book. 
The moribund bear only in extremely rare instances upon the forma- 
tion of apprehension and judgment; the slow sometimes do, and 
sometimes do not, bear upon it; the quick always contribute to the 
determination of pertinent apprehension and judgment. Reasoning, 
according to Archbishop Whately, consists in reminding. There is 
an overstated truth in this remark: argument frequently refers the 
disputant to a slow unconscious knowledge, the tardiness of which 
gave room for an incongruous judgment. The possibility of enter- 
taining two mutually contradictory knowledges is due to the inertness 
of a part of the unconscious mental modifications on which know- 
ledge depends. If a man -be challenged to give his reasons for a 
judgment determined by unconscious knowledge, he at once assigns 
the thesis unconsciously known as his reason, as though it had been 
objective and truly a reason. It was not a reason, but a mere 
equivalent of one. 

Not only our judgments, but all our indeliberate acts, are caused 
by the bearing of unconscious equivalents of reasons upon instinct, 
which equivalents, when we have occasion to explain our behaviour, 
to ourselves or others, pretend to memory to have been conscious 
and therefore true reasons. Our behaviour is more or less influenced 
by unconscious equivalents of assumption respecting our own social 
and intellectual rank and those of the person with whom we are in 
intercourse, equivalents that, for the most part, work well, but some- 
times betray. We tend when in company—for example, as member 
of a company that, like Parliament, has a public function—to differ as 
organ of sentiment from what we are when alone, and in serious com- 
panies from what we are amongst the convivial or in the relaxation 
of the family circle. When cognizant of ourselves as co-operative 
with an important social body, we apprehend as though the company 
had usurped a part of our mental faculty and participated in all our 
sentiments that relate to its ends and means, especially apprehending 
in us its own importance, and its superiority to all mere individuals. 
But the difference is not due to a consciousness of being a part of the 
company ; the knowledge on which it does depend is always uncon- 
scious; for I do not here refer to any inflations of pride or vanity 
caused by consciousness of being a member of an important body. 
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I have shown that our knowledge of customs originates latently ; the 
unconscious knowledge thus originated determines equivalents of 
assumptions, which in turn determine routine intentions. and plans. 
An unconscious equivalent of an assumption that his servants are 
at work at their usual avocations contributes to determine the inten- 
tional action of the master. He proceeds upon the unconscious 
equivalent of a conscious belief that his cook has prepared his break- 
fast, that it will be served to him at the customary time in the cus- 
tomary place, that editors and printers have been at work to provide 
him with his morning newspaper, that mail-carriers, postmasters, and 
post-office clerks have been busy in expediting his morning mail, that 
bankers and bank-clerks are at their accustomed posts to honour his 
cheques; that shop-keepers are in their shops and will give him of 
their wares whatever he needs at customary prices ; that, in fine, the 
whole social routine is in operation ready to concur with his intentional 
action. He does not think of any of these things. He no more 
thinks of them than of the sufficiency as support of the untried part 
of terra firma, to which, when walking, the impending step is about 
to commit his weight. 

It is impossible to discern at a glance all the reasons constituting 
the demonstration of a theorem which, like the following theorem, 
‘“‘The square of the hypothenuse is equal to the squares of the other 
two sides,” depends on demonstration of many other theorems. The 
unconscious knowledges caused by the antecedent demonstrations bear 
upon consciousness conversant about the final demonstration as though 
they were conscious knowledges. They do so without the interven- 
tion of memory. When the conclusion is flashing upon certitude, 
the student is not remembering that he had assented to the truth 
of the antecedent theorems. The antecedent demonstrations prepare 
the mind to be convinced by the final one without the aid of their 
contemporary objectivity. They leave behind them mental modifica- 
tions—unconscious knowledges—which are unobjective auxiliaries of 
the first demonstration, as the antecedent sounds of a melody leave 
behind them inaudible mental modifications which impart to the 
present sound a significant sweetness. 

The development of what is termed the historical sense by a 
thorough study of history is an instance of this latent operation. 
The sense intuitively detects certain kinds of historical fiction. Being 
still in its primitive phase, its experiences do not yet afford the 
generalizations from which it gives us reason to expect an art of 
historical criticism ; but what it has done in the way of demolition 
has abundantly proved its existence and validity. 

Deviations from the customary tend to excite surprise, and, in 
certain cases, surprise contemporaneous and united with, not 
subsequent to, the discernment of the deviation. A condition of this 
discernment must in such cases occur in an unconscious part of the 
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mind, and there generate a co-operative condition of the surprise 
in such wise that both conditions cause, at the same time and in 
union, the discernment and the surprise. A violent unaccustomed 
sound excites surprise that is not subsequent to, but contemporaneous 
and united with, the hearing. Surprise tends to be contemporaneous 
with discovery of a stranger in one’s bed-chamber. If, on a working 
day, one should see a familiar thoroughfare deserted, or on a Sunday 
thronged, surprise would be contemporaneous with his discernment 
of the fact. Now it might be objected that in these cases the dis- 
cernment precedes and causes the surprise, but so rapidly and with 
such excitement that memory fails to acquirea record. But, if this 
be true, it is also true that, when we recognize, discernment of the thing 
recognized precedes the recognition, and that when one sees a friend 
he at first sees only so much of the friend as is imaged on the retina— 
a part of asurface—and then, by the aid of redintegration, annexes 
to the visual image the unseen bulk and the remainder of the surface. 

What recalls us to the resumption of interrupted work when the 
cause of the interruption has so absorbed the mind as to leave no 
room for an intention to resume? It must be an unconscious some- 
what that is an equivalent of an intention to resume. In discussion, 
whether with one’s self or with another, the operation of this equivalent, 
whereby we are made to revert to the question, is familiar. We differ 
from one another, and at different times the same man differs from him- 
self, as regards the efficiency of the mental attribute on which this 
equivalent depends. It is more efficient in abler minds and in the 
stronger states of the same mind. It is, for the most part, feeble in 
the insane, and in idiots, if it exist at all, extremely feeble. It is not 
resolvable into habit, for it is as efficient in respect of strange as of 
familiar work. Is it identical with the unconscious force which, in 
compliance with a purpose to awake at a given hour, awakes us at 
that hour? Both are equivalents of intention to do something after 
a certain time, one to awake after the lapse of a given time, the 
other to resume a certain work on the termination of a certain other 
work. They differ only in two respects—(1) that one does and 
the other does not operate during sleep, (2) that one is and the 
other is not interdependently coupled with an equivalent of an 
appreciation of a certain quantity of time and an intuition of its 
completion. 

I have now demonstrated, perhaps superabundantly, by what must 
be held to be mental facts, that there is an unconscious part of the 
mind: but in what does it consist? The evidence that answers 
this question is not demonstrative, but it is conclusive; and the 
answer is, that the human body, but more especially the part of it 
consisting of the nervous system, organs of sense, encephalon, and 
spinal marrow, is the unconscious part of the mind. The proof will 
be found in chapter iii. book iii. of Z’ Alternative, wherein it is also 
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shown that human consciousness is an effect of a corporal event.. 
This conclusion is big with revolution—big with revelation that 
man is puppet, dupe, and, for the most part, victim of unconscious: 
forces. Let us glance at the evidence. 

Obsession by a pair of opposite motives—the pair called “ practical 
alternative ”—is a condition sine gud non of choice. Without such 
an obsession, the exercise of free agency—if, indeed, we be in any 
respect free agents—is impossible. In respect of intentional beha~ 
viour not consequent to such an obsession, man is a necessary agent. 
And, as regards intentional behaviour consequent to the vast majority 
of such obsessions, man is a necessary agent; for they consist of 
opposite motives, involving no reason of preference opposed to that 
of greater desirableness, and without such a reason we necessarily 
comply with the stronger motive. No one debates whether he shall 
not prefer the less to the more desirable for no other reason than 
that of less desirableness. Sometimes we are suspended between 
opposed motives of equal force until examination of the circum~- 
stances gives preponderance to one of them, and then we seem to 
haye freely preferred, to have exercised free agency, to have freely 
made up our minds, not to have had our minds made up for us. 
The speciosity gives way when we consider that, in such cases, there 
is no reason of preference opposed to that of greater desirableness, 
that it is impossible for less desirableness to dispute in a sound mind 
with greater desirableness as a reason of choice. The mental 
symbol of moral goodness, whether under the form of the moral 
imperative or otherwise, and that of greater desirableness, are the 
-only things conceivable as being qualified to be opposite reasons of 
preference. When prudence or ambition moves us to put up with 
present pain for the sake of future advantage, we seem to be con- 
fronted by opposite reasons of preference, neither of which has 
respect to moral goodness, But in such cases there is no opposition 
of reasons of preference, the mind is concerned only to ascertain 
to which of the terms of the practical alternative greater desirable- 
ness attaches ; from first to last it proceeds according to the law of 
the stronger motive. These counterfeits of choice are mere feints, 
so to speak, of Nature to prepare the mind for the exercise of its 
power of genuine choice—a power that is essentially a power of 
self-denial ; for he who is unable to take upon himself, for goodness’ 
sake, the pain of abstaining from what is more desirable is unable 
to choose. The choice of Hercules is the only possible choice ; only 
when moral goodness and greater desirableness confront the mind as 
opposite reasons of preference is an exercise of free agency possible. 
In all other cases intentional human behaviour is necessarily 
according to unopposed motive or stronger motive. Now, all 
motive is effect of unconscious force, We do not consciously make 
our Own motives and impose them on our hearts. Unconscious 
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causes, whereof the workshop is the unconscious part of the mind, forge 
our motives, and with them all intentional behaviour, not consequent 
to choice. But, of intentional acts, so inconsiderable a portion are 
consequent to choice that, as regards the past and present condi- 
tions of man, they may be regarded as being of slight account ; 
they leave it safe to judge that, as a rule, a man is, has been, and 
threatens to be for an indefinite time to come, a puppet of uncon- 
scious forces. 

How rare is the power of self-denial on which choice depends it 
will be easier to estimate when it is considered that the power 
depends on a high degree of moral culture. Without such a degree 
of culture the dignity of moral goodness is undiscernible. Even ‘the 
bodily eye needs to be taught to see : much more does the eye of the 
moral faculty need culture in order to see. But if there be no vivid 
discernment of the dignity of moral goodness to elicit affection to it 
for its own sake, the mental symbol of it cannot be a term of a 
practical alternative, nor therefore interest the faculty of choice. 
With the needful culture must be connected a magnanimity capable 
of self-denial in the interest of moral goodness. How rare is this 
combination is well known to the experienced. It is important in 
this connection to distinguish between voluntary and instinctive self- 
denial. Oriental religions abundantly attest the existence of an 
ascetic instinct. Christianity gave it scope in Europe and Africa. 
With this instinct is intimately connected that of godliness. Both 
instincts constitute what is called “vocation.” The animus they 
determine is also called “grace.” In the natural celibate they 
operate with the greatest force. The monachal system is their most 
characteristic product. Their predominance differentiates what may 
be called the natural priest; a lower phase of their operation gives 
us the devout of the natural laity. The compliances with moral 
goodness which they instigate are delusively given as being volun- 
tary, and are therefore commonly confounded with obedience to the 
moral imperative, with exercises of the faculty of choice. I say 
commonly, although Christian theology vaguely distinguishes between 
grace and will: the vagueness harbours the confusion. When we 
cease to credit free agency with behaviour due to the instincts of 
godliness and asceticism, one is tempted to doubt whether the faculty 
of choice, if it exist at all, have not hitherto fusted in us unused, 

Verification by experience is the best substitute for a criterion of 
truth known to science: and that we are worked by unconscious 
forces is abundantly verified by experience, It is so verified when 
experience detects us intentionally acting against our will, as when 
propensity and habit which we have cordially purposed to prevent 
have their way in spite of our purpose—for instance, in an ebullition 
of anger or of boastfulness, Prudence or ambition or some other 
propensity moves us to undertake the regulation of our behaviour 
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in a way different from that which spontaneity has been accustomed 
to pursue, and so gives room for the verification by experience. But 
these occasions of verification are trifles compared with those to 
which Christ invites mankind—-viz., the following him along the way 
of the Cross, the living in opposition to the greater and vastly more 
potent part of our nature in order to disengage the chrysalis from 
the larve, the new man from the old. When, unmoved by any sordid 
consideration—e.g., fear of post-mortem punishment or desire of post- 
mortem reward—moved only by aversion to moral evil and its abject- 
ness, we endeavour to live as though we were actuated by the spirit 
of Christ, and encounter such tremendous obstacles to the living of a 
Christian life that it seems as though omnipotence were arrayed 
against Christianity—then it is that experience gives the maximum 
of verification to the thesis that we are worked by unconscious forces : 
the infernal in Nature throws off the mask, and with the strident 
frankness of Mephistopheles explains to us in language of which the 
words are facts that, in ceasing to be its dupes, we do not cease to 
be its puppets and victims. 

The appetites, passions, and other propensities by which Nature 
works her human puppet are in keeping with the predatory scheme 
on which she has constructed the animal kingdom. They make men 
predatory, not only on other animals, but also on each other; not, 
indeed, by making them, to any considerable degree, cannibal, but 
by so opposing private to public interest that enmity and strife 
between neighbours, as well as nations, abound. The struggle for 
existence arrays man against man, as well as against other organisms. 
Egotism, fierceness, and lust sway human life and make it a hell 
upon earth. To keep men getting uppermost, with endless writhing 
like that of bottled vipers,’ neighbour on top of neighbour, nation 
on top of nation, this is the work of egotism. Fierceness exercises 
the puppets in rapine and revenge: lust keeps them pressing against 
the limit of subsistence, where starvation, disease, and war are busy 
in lopping off excess, keeping the bulk of the living in torment and 
making them a teeming source of crime. ‘The poor you have 
always with you,” and, with poverty, wretchedness and crime. All 
the world agrees with Hobbes that war is the natural state of man— 
war of neighbour against neighbour, as well as of nation against 
nation. Even the affections that draw us together abet the madness 
that makes the race self-tormenting; they keep us in a vicinity that 
enables malice to provoke and requite malice. Clearly we are victims 
as well as puppets and dupes of the unconscious part of the mind— 
victims as well as fools of Nature. 

But does this exposure of the misbehaviour of Nature signify 
pessimism? ‘Thanks to the divine in Nature, it does not. The 
affirmative is refuted by the fact that the course of natural evolution 

1 The simile is Carlyle’s. 
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has been from Chaos to Christ—from Chaos or the incandescent gas 
of Kant and Laplace, through the non-human ancestor of man, to 
Christ: also by the fact that it has exposed the abjectness and 
cruelty of our condition, and is urging us by torment to take to the 
way of the Cross and escape into a reign of Will, of Will regnant 
through the support of moral goodness. As to her means, Nature 
is so infernal that it is impossible for those who know them to 
believe that she is the creature of a divine creator; but as to her 
end, at least as far as man is concerned, we have ample evidence 
that she is divinely bent. Christian godliness ascribes no intention 
to the putative divine creator of which there is not an equivalent 
in Nature. Nature cannot intend, but she has equivalents of inten- 
tion. She has evolved the moral faculty in man, and she manifests 
an equivalent of an intention that this faculty shall have “ power as 
it has authority.” To fulfil this equivalent, it only needs that man 
escape from the ignorance and pusillanimity that detain him from 
the ‘“‘ way of the Cross.” How significant of a divine equivalent 
of intention in Nature is the interdependence of Will and moral 
goodness, that the final cause of Will is moral goodness, and 
the final cause of moral goodness is the support of Will. At 
first, Nature dupes us with the datum that in respect of all 
our intellectual acts we are free agents. Then she evolves the 
explanation that we are free agents only as regards moral goodness 
—that by natural evolution she has advanced us to a Pisgah from 
which we descry a promised land, but one beyond the reach of 
natural evolution, one attainable only by voluntary or supernatural 
evolution. And behold! this promised land is one that is not to 
contain us, but to be within us, as Christ declared of Heaven: 
‘‘ Heaven is within you.” It is to be reached only by the ‘“ way of 
the Cross.” We must by long and sore self-denial change ourselves 
into the likeness of Christ. Another manifestation of an equivalent 
of a divine intention in Nature is the action of what the spiritual 
in the Christian Church call ‘‘ grace,” action which leads up to the 
practice of what they call “solid virtue.” Having in mind the 
contrast between grace and solid virtue, the author of the Jmitation 
remarks, with gentle irony, “They ride pleasantly enough who are 
borne by Grace.” According to a law familiar to the spiritual, tidal 
waves of godliness waft the novice into the religious life and then 
abandon him to his own resources, returning now and again to 
refresh his courage and fortitude; in other words, grace commits 
him to a life which solid virtue has, for the most part, to transact ; 
in yet other words, instinct commits him to an undertaking which 
Will has, for the most part, to accomplish; solid virtue is Will 
obeying the moral imperative without the cordiality of godliness. 
We know how reluctant one is to incur the trouble of complying 
with a mere velleity of prudence. Such a reluctance characterizes 
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solid virtue. The agent seems to himself to be indifferent to duty, 
his behaviour aimlessly mechanical. The seeming indifference gives 
room for the question, ‘‘ Why do I persist?” Clearly the facts 
manifest an equivalent of an intention in Nature to induce an action 
of will in the interest of moral goodness by instinctive counterfeits 
of volition. Can science be induced to examine these facts? Not 
yet; it is darkened by hatred and contempt of Christianity. The 
light that is in it is darkness, and ‘‘ how great is that darkness ?” 
‘There is no speculation in these eyes which thou dost glare with.” 
Laureate of the nineteenth century, “heir of all the ages ”—con- 
versant with the divine possibilities which faith and hope descry in 
man, how it lies in us “to rise on stepping-stones of our dead 
selves ”°—what is holy and noble in you has detected a Circe in 
Science so called, detected her filling a swine-trough, filling it with 
‘*commonest commonplace,” subverting the Christian ideal and 
putting in its stead a biologist with a scalpel in one hand and a 
toad in the other. Him glorify, ye sots of Circe; will he not 
replenish you with the knowledge that we are little better than 
swine ? 





GOLD, SILVER, AND BIMETALLISM.! 


ALTHOUGH progress is very slow in most departments of political 
inquiry in this country, yet from time to time public investigations 
yield important results, and often they establish the truth of, con- 
clusions completely at variance with currently received opinion. The 
Final Report of the Gold and Silver Commission embodies a collection 
of facts and a series of criticisms which are certain to prove a new 
starting point in the controversy between monometallists and bimetal- 
lists. About 1874, when the free coinage of silver was suspended by 
France and the other countries of the Latin Union, a divergence 
began between the purchasing power of gold and that of silver, 
which has been growing year by year, with but little intermission, 
until the present time. In addition to the changes in the relative 
values of the two metals, a certain weight of gold being now 
exchangeable for a much larger weight of silver than formerly, there 
has, however, been a current and very serious fall in the average 
prices of commodities in countries using the single gold standard. 
The effects of the divergence between the metals and of the very 
marked fall in the gold prices of commodities have extended to every 
kind of industry, and to all forms, both of income and expenditure. 
As early as 1875 attention was seriously directed to the question, and 
in 1876 we had a Select Committee of the House of Commons, with 
Mr. Goschen as chairman, examining into the ‘‘ Depreciation of 
Silver,” and in the same year a Monetary Commission of the United 
States Congress, presided over by Senator John P. Jones. The 
Report of the Select Committee dwelt at very great length on the evils 
of the depreciation of silver, but failed altogether to grasp the aspect 
of the question, from which it could even then have been shown that 
the principal troubles were being produced by the greatly increased 
demand for gold and the consequent contraction of the gold currency. 
Immediately after the publication of this Report, the Government of 
India protested against the view that there was any change in silver 
prices in India or in Europe, and pointed out that the only disturbing 
element as between gold and silver was the fall in gold prices in 
England. The result was that this Report proved rather an injury 
than a benefit, as it ignored the real causes at work, and gave the 


1 Final Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into recent changes in the 
Relative Value of the Precious Metals. London: 1888. 
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weight of its authority in favour of conclusions that subsequent 
experience has shown to be groundless. 

On the other hand, the United States Commission, in its Majority 
Report, traced out the cause of the disturbance as lying in the 
appreciation of gold, and recommended the adoption of bimetallism 
at the French ratio of 15} to 1. While the British Report is to-day 
discredited, the American Report is still, notwithstanding the lapse 
of twelve years, an admirable exposition of the subject. In 1876 the 
price of silver had fallen only to 52$d. per ounce from the par 
value of 603d. under the French ratio, whereas now it is 414d. 
This shows that a great opportunity was lost in 1876, when the 
adoption of bimetallism could have been so easily effected. In 1878 
and 1881 Monetary Conferences were held in Paris, at which the 
United States and the leading European countries were represented, 
and it is not too much to say that both of these Conferences would 
have adopted bimetallism but for the unreasoning opposition of the 
representatives of this country. 

For the last two years the Gold and Silver Commission has been 
sitting in London, under the presidency, first, of Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
M.P., and then of Lord Herschell. The evidence has been published 
in two large volumes, and, after a long delay in arriving at conclusions, 
where so many complicated questions are involved, the Final Report 
has lately been issued. For a number of years, however, the subject 
of the low prices in their relation to gold and silver has been widely 
discussed before chambers of commerce, agricultural societies, and 
elsewhere, and recently the Bimetallic League has been brought into 
existence, at the head of which are Mr. H. H. Gibbs and Mr. 
H. R. Grenfell, both former Governors of the Bank of England, who 
have been actively engaged in the promotion of bimetallism for 
nearly ten years. Among others who have materially assisted in the 
movement are Professor J. S. Nicholson, Mr. P. Tidman, Mr. R. 
Barclay, Mr. S. Smith, M.P., Mr. 8. Williamson, M.P., and Mr. A. 
D. Provand, M.P., while in Belgium there is Professor Laveleye, in 
France Mr. H. Cernuschi, and in Germany Dr. Arendt. 

In this ReEviEw, eight years ago, we treated of the subject at 
length in two articles, under the titles of “‘ Kast Indian Currency and 
Exchange” and “ Bimetallism and the Finances of India.”’ At 
that time we referred to the great weight of adverse authority in this 
country, and instanced Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Lord 
Sherbrooke, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Bagehot, Professor Fawcett, Professor 
Stanley Jevons, Professor Bonamy Price, and others, as having 
ranged themselves in opposition to bimetallism. Further, we quoted 
a passage from Mr. Giffen, written in 1879, which it will be well to 
reproduce here, to show how far we have travelled in the ten years 
since it was written. 


1 WESTMINSTER REVIEW, October 1880 and January 1881. 
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“The case against bimetallism thus appears to my mind over- 
whelmingly strong, and the dislike manifested towards it seems 
accounted for. .... Bimetallism is, moreover, impracticable. If 
one or two, or even more, nations try it, they do not succeed in 
getting the two metals in use, and it is not even conceivable that 
all should agree to try it. . ... If bimetallists are sometimes 
reviled as lunatics, and economists like Mr. Bagehot can hardly be 
brought to overcome their disgust at the argument for bimetallism, 
so as to turn aside even to discuss it, they are surely not without 
excuse. Mathematicians do not stop to argue with squarers of the 
circle, or with reasoners that the earth is flat.” 

This illustrates how, even a short ten years ago, bimetallists had 
to confront, not only the opposition of so-called economists, but also 
their intolerant and overbearing spirit. But on looking back on 
the views expressed in this REVIEW eight years ago, we see no 
reason to modify any of the principles then advocated, while there 
are ample grounds for the belief that before long they are bound to 
triumph. In the pages of this Final Report we see how strong the 
case for bimetallism is, when its opponents on the Commission have, 
after two years of investigation, found themselves unable to contest 
the validity of the principle. On the other hand, the Commis- 
sioners who favour bimetallism have, both by argument and by the 
presentation of facts, demonstrated that the system of bimetallism is 
sound in theory, and has been most beneficial in practice. The 
Report consists (1) of a general summary, extending to sixty pages, 
of facts and arguments in regard to whether the recent changes in the 
relative values of the precious metals are due to the depreciation of 
silver, to the appreciation of gold, or to both of these causes, and this is 
signed by the whole of the twelve Commissioners ; (2) of a statement, 
covering thirty-three pages, of what may be called the case of the 
monometallists, and is signed by Lord Herschell, Hon. C. W. 
Fremantle, Sir John Lubbock, M.P., Sir T. H. Farrer, Mr. J. W. 
Birch, and Mr. L. H. Courtney, M.P.; (3) what may be called the 
case of the bimetallists, in twelve pages, signed by Sir Louis Mallet, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Mr. Henry Chaplin, M.P., Sir D. Barbour, 
Sir W. H. Houldsworth, M.P., and Mr. Samuel Montagu, M.P. ; 
(4) a note by Sir Louis Mallet, of twenty-five pages; and (5) a note 
by Sir D. Barbour, of the Legislative Council of India, of twenty- 
seven pages. 

The chief result of this inquiry is to show that there has been a 
wide divergence between gold and silver, that it has been largely 
caused by the appreciation of gold, and that bimetallism is the only 
adequate remedy that has come under the notice or is within the 
knowledge of the Commissioners. The six Commissioners favouring 
bimetallism recommend “free coinage of both metals into legal 
tender money, and the fixing of a ratio at which the coins of either 
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metal shall be available for the payment of all debts at the option 
of the debtor.” They do‘not recommend any ratio as between gold 
and silver, but leave that to international arrangement, as they 
clearly recognize that no movement towards bimetallism can take 
place except through international action. On the other hand, those 
signing what may be called the case of the monometallists, give 
expression to the following opinion, Sir. J. Lubbock and Mr. Birch, 
however, recording their dissent in a separate note :— 

“We think that in any conditions fairly to be contemplated in 
the future, so far as we can forecast them from the experience of 
the past, a stable ratio might be maintained if the nations we have 
alluded to [United Kingdom, Germany, the United States, and the 
Latin Union] were to accept and stzictly adhere to bimetallism, at 
the suggested ratio. We think that if in all these countries gold and 
silver could be freely coined, and thus become exchangeable against 
commodities at the fixed ratio, the market value of silver as measured by 
gold would conform to that ratio, and not vary to any material extent. 

‘** We need not enter upon a detailed explanation of our reasons 
for entertaining this view, since they will be gathered from what we 
have already stated when discussing the causes of the divergence in the 
relative value of the two metals, and will. be seen to result, in our 
judgment, as well from @ priori reasoning as from the expe- 
rience of the last half century” (p. 85). 

Thus, out of the twelye Commissioners, six urge the immediate 
adoption of bimetallism, and four others admit the feasibility of it, 
so that ten of the twelve regard the principle of bimetallism as 
having been amply vindicated in the course of their investigation. 
But while Lord Herschell, Mr. Fremantle, Sir T. H. Farrer, and Mr, 
Courtney express themselves as above on the feasibility of bimetal- 
lism, they are nevertheless not prepared to recommend it for adoption, 
as in their opinion “the change proposed is tremendous, and we can- 
not but feel that to a great extent it would be a leap in the dark.” 
These four Commissioners, however, show that they are not without 
misgivings as to allowing matters to take their course, and, if we 
judge the following passage aright, they have a hope that bimetallism 
will be adopted without the co-operation of the United Kingdom, or 
at least in spite of their recommendation against it :— 

‘Though unable to recommend the adoption of what is commonly 
known as bimetallism, we desire it to be understood that we are 
quite alive to the imperfections of standards of value, which not only 
fluctuate but fluctuate independently of each other ; and we do not 
shut our eyes to the possibility of future arrangements between 
nations which may reduce these fluctuations. One whiform standard 
of value for all commercial countries would, no doubt, like uniformity 
of coinage or of standards of weight and measure, be a great 
advantage ” (p. 92). 
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It was hardly to be expected, even with the overwhelming evi- 
dence presented in this Report before them, that twelve Englishmen 
should have been able unanimously to change their views, to reverse 
the opinions as to the single gold standard which have been the 
sheet anchor to which all ranks and conditions of men have clung in 
this country for the last seventy years, and to confront the intense 
historic prejudices of the British people in regard to it. That six 
should have done this, and that four more should have admitted the 
practicability of bimetallism as if from afar, must be regarded as a 
veritable triumph for the bimetallic cause. 

In the case of the monometallists there is continually manifest a 
tendency to ignore the evidence which would point to the cause of 
the depression of trade as lying in the contraction of the gold cur- 
rency. They are willing to admit that since 1874, when the free 
coinage of silver was suspended in France, there has been some in- 
fluence at work in producing changes that did not exist when the 
bimetallic tie was effective. They regard it as demonstrated that 
from the middle of the seventeenth century the relative value of 
gold and silver did not vary much more than 3 per cent. until the 
recent divergence began in 1873; while the gold price of silver has 
fallen from 593d. per ourice in 1873 to 414d. at the present time, a 
divergence of 30 per cent. This difference between 3 per cent. and 
30 per cent. is the measure of the difference between the stability of 
gold and silver under bimetallism, and their relative instability when 


- the bimetallic tie no longer exists. But while attributing great in- 


fluence to the binding power of “bimetallism, when they come to 
consider the causes of the present divergence they are not inclined 
to impute much of the change to influences connected with gold. 
They endeavour, however, at very great length to trace the diver- 
gence to causes pertaining to silver, but they do not produce any 
material facts in favour of this view, and in the case of the bimetal- 
lists, and in the notes of Sir D. Barbour and Sir Louis Mallet, it is 
emphatically shown that this assumption is not supported by any 
evidence that has come before the Commission. The clear inference 
from all the evidence is that the divergence is due to causes affect- 
ing gold only and not silver, and it is as equally clear that, as regards 
commodities both in England and India, silver has somewhat in- 
creased in purchasing power. This proves that the divergence 
between gold and silver would have been greater even than the 30 
per cent. at which it now stands, had silver remained stationary in 
purchasing power. Gold has therefore had a greater disturbing 
effect on average prices than is shown by the fall in the gold price 
of silver, because the effect produced by gold is to be measured by 
the 30 per cent. of divergence between gold and silver, and in addi- 
tion by the fall in silver prices in India. 

In the cases both of the monometalists and the bimetallists, a 
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fallacy is found running through their principal arguments that tends 
to obscure the real issue as to the share that silver has had in pro- 
ducing the present troubles. The nonometallists argue as follows :— 

‘These facts would seem primd facie to indicate that, whilst 
gold, as compared with commodities, has risen in value, silver has 
comparatively retained its position, and they have been relied on as 
pointing to the conclusion that, as between gold and silver, it is gold 
which has appreciated, rather than silver which has depreciated. 

‘“ But this conclusion is by no means certain or necessary. It is 
quite possible, consistently with the observed facts, that both silver 
and commodities may have fallen in value together as compared with 
gold; and that the result of this concurrent fall may have been to 
prevent a fall in silver prices, which would have taken place if it 
had not been for the concurrent fall in the gold value of silver. If 
this is what has really happened, silver prices in silver-using 
countries, if nut higher, or even if lower, than they formerly were, 
must now be higher than they would have been but for the fall in 
the gold price of silver” (p. 72). 

This assumption of the serious effect due to the fall in the gold 
price of silver is so often put forward or implied, that it is one of 
the chief defences behind which the monometallists entrench them- 
selves in this Report. ‘The above argument has an air of reality 
about it, but on examination it is found to be merely a begging of 
the question. It is admitted on all hands as absolutely proved that 
in gold-using countries the prices of silver and commodities have 
fallen together, so it is an authenticated fact that the average prices 
of commodities, including silver, have fallen to a very considerable 
extent wherever the gold standard prevails. In so far as the small 
amount of silver annually consumed in this country, or passing 
through it to other markets, may require a small amount of gold 
currency in its distribution or disposal, it has some infinitesimal 
effect on the gold standard. But as a commodity of most limited 
distribution, so far as the masses of the people are concerned, it can- 
not exert on the currency more than a fraction of the effect produced 
by cotton, wheat, tea, spirits, or any other of the great staples of our 
trade. Prices in England depend on the demand and supply of 
each commodity, as rated in figures depending on the demand and 
supply of money. Thus we can reduce the relation between average 
prices to an index number, which, varying from year to year, will 
show approximately how far the purchasing power of money is 
changing. But in this index number the amount due to changes 
in silver would be altogether insignificant, and if it were omitted 
altogether its absence would make no appreciable difference. The 
system of index numbers is as yet imperfect, but where the changes 
have been so great as during the last fifteen years the inference from 
such index numbers as we possess is irresistible. 
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If therefore prices in England depend on the demand and supply 
of commodities as rated in figures depending on the demand and 
supply of gold, how can the fall in the gold price of silver have 
anything to do with the prices of all other commodities in England ? 
The gold price of silver has fallen in fifteen years from 594d, to 
414d. per ounce, and the average fall in a large number of staple 
articles of commerce during the same period has been 35 per cent., 
but no part of this fall of 35 per cent. is due to any influence exerted 
by silver. The best proof of this is that if the gold price of silver 
had remained at 594d., and there had been no bimetallism, these 
commodities would still have fallen 35 per cent., as that is their 
relation to the supply of gold and gold only, and the gold prices of 
commodities have no relation whatever to silver. When the mono- 
metallists say, in the passage quoted above, that the effect of the 
concurrent fall in the gold price of silver and of commodities may 
have been to prevent a fall in silver prices which would have taken 
place but for the concurrent fall in the gold price of silver, they 
give expression to a contradiction in supposing that any possible fall 
in silver prices was or could be prevented. If silver and com- 
modities have fallen together as valued in gold, that is merely 
another form of stating that silver and commodities are unchanged 
in regard to each other. Therefore in India silver prices are com- 
paratively unchanged, because nothing has happened in India with 
regard to silver or commodities to cause any material change between 
them. And if no material change has taken place, how could it be 
possible that a fall in Indian prices could have been prevented by 
the fact that the gold price of silver was falling in London ? When it 
is stated that the gold price of silver in London has fallen 30 per cent., 
that fact is expressed in Calcutta by saying that the silver price of gold 
has risen 43 per cent. In London also the silver price of gold has 
risen 43 per cent., but that is no reason for supposing that the fall 
in gold prices is due to silver, which is not the English standard, any 
more than that the absence of material change in silver prices in 
India is due to gold, which is not the standard of that country. 
Similar reasoning would warrant the assertion that, the silver price of 
gold having risen 43 per cent. in India, Indian prices ought to have 
risen correspondingly ; but there is no such rise because, although the 
silver price of gold has risen, the relation between silver and com- 
modities has remained comparatively unchanged, and therefore the 
silver prices of commodities could not have fallen as the above passage 
supposes they might have done had the gold price of silver not fallen. 

On the other hand, the bimetallists advance the following argu- 
ment :— . 

“Tf, when the gold price of wheat is 40s. a quarter, the rupee, 
measured in gold, is worth 2s., the producer of wheat in India will 
‘receive 20 rupees for a quarter of wheat. If the gold price of wheat 
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then falls 25 per cent., to 30s. a quarter, and the gold price of the 
rupee falls 25 per cent., to 1s. 6d., the Indian producer will stili 
receive 20 rupees for his quarter, and they will purchase as much as 
they did before, because prices in India have remained practically 
the same If, then, the English and the Indian producer were 
competing upon equal terms before the fall in the exchange occurred, 
the result will be to largely reduce the profits of the former, and to 
leave the latter exactly where he was before. He is able to take 
the lower price of 30s. a quarter for his produce, instead of 40s., 
without loss to himself, and the market price of wheat in England is 
thus unduly depressed ” (p. 95). 

The fallacy here is, in our opinion, to be found in assuming that 

the market price of wheat in England is unduly depressed because, 
in the above instance, the Indian producer or merchant is able to 
take 30s. where formerly he got 40s., owing to the exchange having 
fallen from 2s. to 1s. 6d. If we return to elementary principles, it 
will not be denied that prices are regulated by demand and supply 
in any given market, and that it is of no consequence whether wheat 
is raised in a gold-using country like the United States, in a silver- 
using country like India, or in paper-money countries like Russia, 
Chili, or the Argentine Republic. The sole question to be considered 
in the English wheat market is, what is the supply of wheat and the 
expected supply, and what is the demand and the expected demand. 
It matters not to the merchant, selling or buying on the market in 
“ngland, whether exchanges are rising or falling, except to the 
limited number that may be interested in exchanges, or whether the 
prices are rising or falling in silver-using or paper-money countries ; 
he knows the price of wheat will depend, not on silver- or paper- 
money, but on the supplies of wheat, come whence they may. 

In the case supposed above, the Indian producer cannot have any 
influence whatever, owing to the fact that he transacts his business 
in his own country in silver money, as the English market has no 
cognizance, directly or indirectly, of the kind or style of his money, 
What the English market has complete cognizance of is the quantity 
of wheat which he sends into English warehouses. If the Indian 
producers were to send to this country no more than formerly, then, 
whether exchange were at 2s, or 1s. 6d., the same quantity of wheat 
would have no more effect on the market than formerly. If they 
send in more wheat, it is because they have it to spare, and must 
dispose of it as best they can in the world’s markets ; but the English 
price is not determined by the changes in the rate of exchange with 
India, but by the quantity of wheat available from our own soil and 
that of all other countries. In fact, while prices of Wheat in England 
depend on the supply and demand, as rated in gold money, which 
itself varies in quantity and in purchasing power, the rates of ex- 
change with silver-using and paper money countries really depend on 
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the gold prices of wheat and other staple products, General prices have 
been falling in England for the last fifteen years, and the cause being 
chiefly, if not wholly, owing to the contraction of the gold currency, 
every fall in prices has been followed by a fall in the Indian and 
Russian exchanges ; but Indian and Russian prices were not affected 
by the fall in the exchanges, the fall being merely the rectification 
between the increasing value of gold, on the one hand, and the com- 
paratively stationary value of silver and paper money on the other. 
It is evident also that the competition in wheat is felt as keenly in 
India as in any market of the world; and if the Indian producer 
gets a certain price for wheat in India, it is the world’s price, and 
not any exceptional price for India. As affecting gold prices,-neither 
silver nor the rates of the Indian or other exchanges have anything 
whatever to do. The Indian producer, with comparatively stationary 
prices around him, gets the best price he can for his wheat, and the 
English producer, with falling prices around him, does the same ; 
but the latter has undoubtedly suffered most grievously from a 
contracting currency, while the Indian has had no such calamity to 
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endure. 
If there was any validity in the supposition that the fall in the 


gold price of silver had ‘a material influence in lowering the gold 
prices of commodities in England, there would be equal validity in 
the supposition that English prices were similarly forced down by 
the large issues of paper money in Russia, Chili, and the Argentine 
Republic. Ifwe assume that English prices have fallen 33 per cent., 
and that in a country using paper money the quantity of money is 
great enough to cause the premium on gold to be 50 per cent., under 
these conditions average prices in that country will be unchanged, as 
the 50 per cent. premium on gold will be the exact equivalent of the 
contraction of English prices by 33 per cent., and the rectification 
between the English prices and these paper-money prices will be 
brought about by a fall of 33 per cent. in the gold rate of exchange. 
But it would be equally true if we were to say, in regard to the fall 
in the Indian and Russian sterling rates of exchange, that the 
changes are due to the rise in the silver- or paper-money prices of 
gold. Because whatever is true of silver as influencing gold prices 
must be equally true of paper money—that is, each in a degree 
corresponding to the fall in the sterling rates of exchange, or con- 
versely, to the rise in the silver- or paper-money rates of exchange in 
countries having a silver or paper currency. To the merchant or 
banker abroad the change which he experiences is a rise in silver or 
paper money in the exchange with gold countries, so that bills on 
London in gold cost more in silver or paper money than formerly. 
Had the Commissioners in their Report stated the change as con- 
sisting in a rise in the silver price of gold, instead of in a fall in the 
gold price of silver, is it reasonable to suppose that they could have 
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attributed a material influence in the fall of gold prices in England 
to a rise in the silver price of gold ? 

Having thus demonstrated that, among the causes that have 
affected gold prices in England, no influence whatever has been 
exerted by silver or paper money abroad, the real problem of the 
changes in English prices is narrowed down to these questions: 
whether the fall is due (1) to causes pertaining to gold solely; (2) 
to causes pertaining to commodities solely; or (3) to causes per- 
taining to gold and commodities. Our space precludes us from 
entering at length into these questions, but we will give some 
reasons for the opinion that the fall in average prices in England is 
due almost entirely to the contraction of the English currency and 
the consequent increase in the purchasing power of gold. 

The Bimetallic Commissioners assert that no evidence has been 
brought before them to show that there has been any relatively 
increased production of commodities since 1873 as compared with 
the period preceding 1873, or that the cost of production has 
diminished at a greater rate in the former than in the latter period. 
In corroboration of this they point to the fact that, while all the causes 
tending to cheapen production in England were equally acting on 
prices in India, yet no such fall in prices has taken place in India 
as in England. It is evident, therefore, that as prices in India 
have remained comparatively stationary while prices in England have 
fallen more than 30 per cent., the cause of this divergence must lie 
in the conditions entering into English prites, and not in those 
entering into Indian prices. As, however, diminished cost of 
production would affect English and Indian prices in nearly the 
same ratio, the fall in gold prices is not due to greater economy of 
production, because, if it were, Indian prices would have fallen in an 
equal degree. ‘The fall in the prices of English commodities is thus 
proved not to be due to causes pertaining to commodities; and if it 
is not due to causes pertaining to silver or to commodities, the 
conclusion, from which there is no escape, is that the fall is due to 
causes pertaining to gold. 

In corroboration of this view the figures recording the movements 
of gold in the United Kingdom, and of silver in India, give most 
convincing testimony. In the United Kingdom, in the ten years 
from 1866 to 1875, the balance of imports of gold over exports 
amounted to almost exactly £50,000,000—that is, an average 
absorption by this country of £5,000,000 per annum. In the twelve 
years from 1876 to 1887 there was no balance of imports, but a 
balance of exports in excess of imports of £591,000—that is, an 
average loss of gold by export of £49,000 per*annum. If the 
supplies of gold to the Uuited Kingdom had continued on the 
same scale during the last twelve years as during the previous ten 
years, 60,000,000 of gold would have been received by this country, 
whereas we have not only not received any, but we have had to part 
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with £591,000. As compared with the ten years from 1866 to 1875, 
we have a deficiency in the supplies of gold in this country in the 
last twelve years to the enormous amount of £60,591,000. That 
there should have been a very great fall in gold prices following 
upon this enormous falling off in the supplies of gold must be so 
evident that there is no need to enforce it. 

While the United Kingdom, a gold standard country, has been so 
disturbed by the suspension of gold supplies for twelve years, how has 
India fared in respect of supplies of silver, and in its average silver 
prices? In the ten years from 1863-4 to 1872-3 India received net 
imports of silver amounting to 78,182,000 tens of rupees, that is, an 
average of 7,818,000 per annum, and in the fourteen years from 
1873-4 to 1886-7, the net imports were 91,531,000 tens of rupees, 
being 6,538,000 per annum. As the supplies of silver in India con- 
tinued on a rather smaller scale in the latter period than before 1873, 
it is in no way surprising to learn that Indian prices have slightly 
fallen since 1873, as that is what we might expect from the figures 
giving the comparative absorption of silver by India. The conclu- 
sion to be derived from the above figures is that prices in India and 
other silyer-using countries have been but little affected—that is, there 
has been no marked change since 1873 between silver and com- 
modities, and all the testimony that has come before the Commission 
confirms the view of the comparative stability of Indian prices con- 
currently with the comparative stability in the Indian supplies of silver. 

India has in the fourteen years from 1873-4 to 1886-7 received 
silver amounting to 6,538,000 tens of rupees per annum as against 
7,818,000 in the previous ten years. The United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, has in the last twelve years lost £59,000 of gold per 
annum, whereas in the previous ten years it gained £5,000,000 per 
annum. ‘The manifest interpretation of these figures is comparative 
stability of average prices in India and other silver-using countries, — 
and, on the ether hand, great fall in average prices in the United 
Kingdom and other gold-using countries. These are inferences from 
the effects of the relative supplies of gold and silver, but the stability 
of average prices in India and the great fall in average prices 
in the United Kingdom are facts beyond dispute ; so that the average 
prices we find in India and in the United Kingdom are those that, 
judging from the supplies of gold and of silver, there was every reason 
to expect.’ 

But while it has been conclusively shown that gold and gold 


1 This subject of the relation between the supplies of gold and silver in the United 
Kingdom and India, and the gold and silver prices of commodities in these countries, 
is dealt with at greater length in the evidence of the present writer given before the 
Gold and Silver Commission. Testimony is also given to show the enormous amount 
of purchasing power that has, during the last fifteen years, been transferred from the 
producing and property owning classes to the holders of securities and fixed incomes, 
through the contraction of the gold currency in the United Kingdom. It is estimated 
that the amount thus transferred is in all probability not less than £2,000,000,000 (See 
Second Report of the Commission, pp. 8 to 26). 
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prices are the root of the evil, the increase in the purchasing power 
of gold has caused very great injury in transactions involving the 
exchanges with countries using silver or paper money, and in some 
classes of transactions it has enabled benefits to be derived that 
were undeserved. Though of very great importance to the persons 
affected, the injury and the benefit are nevertheless merely incidents 
alike due to a common cause of disturbance, totally distinct from 
silver or paper money. Had gold not increased in purchasing 
power, the gain and the loss in the exchanges due to the fall in the 
gold rates of exchange with India and other countries would not 
have taken place, and thus the gain and the loss are shown to be 
effects, not causes. As it is most important not to obscure the 
issue by raising merely incidental effects to the level of primary 
causes, and discussing them as such, it ought to be the policy of 
reformers of the currency to concentrate their efforts in demonstrat- 
ing that the disturbing cause is to be found in gold alone, and not 
in any respect in silver. 

There are many questions raised in this Final Report on which 
we have not space to enter; but it may be mentioned that the 
theory that the purchasing power of gold depends upon the cost of 
production of that metal is practically abandoned by the mono- 
metallists as untenable. Thus falls to the ground, at the first real 
inquiry into the subject, a theory in regard to money, which, though 
often shown to be erroneous, has been continually urged by Bagehot 
and other writers to sustain their attitude in opposition to bimetallism. 

When we wrote in this REVIew in January 1881, the Indian 
exchange was at 1s. 8d., and we quoted from Mr. Goschen’s speech 
on the Indian Budget, on June 12, 1879, his recommendation to 
the Government to pursue a policy of expectancy, ‘‘ until they were 
quite certain that the abnormal temporary causes were exhausted 
and had disappeared.” On this we remarked: “The consolation 
which British statesmen administer to those who have suffered from 
this divergence is, that things will rectify themselves, that the ab- 
normal causes will cease to operate. Now, in my opinion, the 
abnormal causes are as likely to become more abnormal in the 
future as they are to cease to operate.” In the ten years since 
1879, the abnormal causes have continued in full activity, and the 
rupee is now at ls. 43d., a fall of 33d. from 1s. 8d. And so long 
as we cannot secure a large annual supply of gold, which there is 
no present prospect of getting, we must have lower gold prices. 
There may be in the future, as there have been during the last 
fifteen years, periods when the fall will be arrested for a time, but 
it will soon resume its course, and all the evils drom which gold- 
using countries have suffered since 1873 will continue with greater 
or less intensity. Bimetallism is the only remedy which can hold 
gold and silver at a fixed ratio, and put an end to the evils of 
divergence between the two metals. J. Barrk ROBERTSON, 
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THE LORDS AS OBSTRUCTIVES. 


IN a recent article in this Review the question of the policy to be 
pursued by the Liberal party with regard to the House of Lords 
was discussed, and a method was suggested by which the veto of the 
Peers on legislation might be practically abolished. 

It was taken for granted, without any lengthy argument, that this 
power of rejection had been so ill used in the past as to render it 
imperative that it should no longer be retained. It is probable that 
nearly all Liberals would assent to this proposition, it being suffi- 
ciently well established already ; nevertheless, it may be desirable to 
enter into this branch of the question somewhat more in detail, 
and to prove, beyond the shadow of doubt, that the Upper House 
has long been a body of persistent obstructives to measures of 
reform. In this inquiry it will not be necessary to go further back 
than the early part of the present century, for it was not till then 
that collisions between the two Houses became regular and frequent. 

When the Commons largely consisted of nominees of the Peers, 
it was not to be expected that they would be any more eager for 
democratic reforms than the Lords, and it was not until the consti- 
tution of the former had become more popular that disputes were 
likely to arise constantly. It was not until after the Reform Bill of 
1832 that the tendency attained its full development; yet even 
before then we find that the progressive spirit of the age was making 
itself felt in the Commons to an extent by no means agreeable to the 
Lords. This spirit first showed its influence in questions in which 
no conflict of political opinions was involved—dquestions simply of 
justice and humanity; yet even here we find the Upper House 
taking up an obstinately obstructive attitude. 

The Commons were favourable to the abolition of the slave-trade 
many years before the Lords could be brought to consent to it. 
And again, when public attention began to be turned to the 
monstrous barbarities of the old criminal code, though neither 
“House was by any means in full harmony with the enlightened 
conscience of the nation on this subject, yet it was the Lords who 

proved themselves the most determined to resist all reform. 

The Commons were willing in 1810 to abolish the penalty of 
death for several offences which, owing to the resistance of the Peers, 
“remained capital on the statute-book until twenty years later. 
' Vou. 131.—No. 3. Q 
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Among them were such minor crimes as stealing to the amount of 5s. 
from a shop, or £2 from a dwelling-house, or stealing from vessels in 
rivers. ‘To come now to a question of a more political character— 
that of Catholic Emancipation—we observe that the Commons were 
in favour of removing the disabilities of the Catholics long before 
the resistance of the Upper House to this measure of justice could 
be overcome. Before the death of George III. the Lower House 
had several times voted in favour of emancipation, but the Lords 
always threw out the Relief Bill; and the same continued to be the 
case in the following reign. The proposal was brought forward 
nearly every year in the Commons, and, though not always, there 
was generally a majority in its favour; but the Peers continued to 
reject it till they gave way under the menace of civil war in Ireland 
in 1829. 

This brings us close to the epoch of the great struggle over the 
first Reform Bill. The conduct of the Lords on this occasion is too 
well known to render any detailed account necessary. At the 
general election in 1831, fought exclusively on the question of 
reform, an immense majority in its favour had been returned; yet 
when the measure was sent up from the Commons to the Lords, 
they threw it out on the second reading by 199 to 158. The 
rejection of the Bill raised the greatest excitement throughout the 
country, and led to disturbances of the most serious character in 
many places; but even these hardly taught the Peers wisdom. 
When the Bill was again sent up to them in 1832, they, indeed, 
passed the second reading by a narrow majority, but an amendment 
was presently carried in Committee which would have had the effect 
of ruining the measure. ‘I'he second rejection of the Bill caused 
such a state of things as brought the country nearer to civil war 
than it had ever been since the Revolution of 1688; and it was only 
when William IV. had at last reluctantly given his consent to the 
_ creation of new peers that the Lords submitted to the will of the 
nation. It was unfortunate, however, that this crisis did not lead to 
the adoption of some measures for curtailing the powers of the 
Upper House, for we shall see that, after the Commons had been 
rendered more truly representative of the nation, collisions between 
them and the Peers became almost constant. 

It would be difficult to name a single great reforming measure of 
the past half-century which did not meet with obstructive resistance 
from the Lords—resistance which led, in many cases, to the passing 
of the measure being delayed for many years, while in others it was 
carried only in a mutilated form. An instance of the latter kind, 
where the Upper House did not venture to reject‘altogether the reform 
demanded by the people, but where, nevertheless, they did what they 
could to spoil it, is to be found in the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835. In the form in which the measure left the Commons it pro- 
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‘vided that all the members of the reformed town councils should be 
popularly elected, but the Lords foisted an amendment on the Bill 
which made one-third of every corporation to consist of aldermen 
elected by the councillors. It was even made permissible for alder- 
men to vote in the election of other aldermen. The evils of this 
system, and its utter inconsistency with the principles of represen- 
tative government, are now pretty well recognized by all Liberals. 
The institution of aldermen has been simply a means for perpetuating 
party domination in municipal councils, and, in many cases, a party 
which has only a minority of elected councillors is enabled to retain 
power by: the aldermanic vote. The disgraceful practice even prevails 
in several towns of promoting to the position of aldermen persons’ who 
have been rejected by the electors of the wards, a practice which, of 
course, strikes at the very root of popular representation. 

We come now to a measure of simple justice which the Lords did 
not merely mutilate, but, for many years, refused altogether—the 
removal of Jewish disabilities. Originally, it was by an accident, 
merely, that Jews found.themselves excluded from Parliament. The 
Catholic Emancipation Act, while doing away with the obligation for 
members of Parliament to swear to the royal supremacy over the 
Church, had substituted a néw oath in which the words “on the true 
faith of a Christian” occurred. The intention of the framers of the 
oath had been merely to remove an old disqualification, and not to 
impose a new one; yet it was obvious that the words of the amended 
oath constituted an obstacle in the way of the admission of Jews to 
the Legislature. And this barrier, thus inadvertently set up, was 
maintained by the obstinate bigotry of the Upper House for as long as 
a quarter of a century in defiance of the wishes of the representatives 
of the people. In the first session of the reformed Parliament, in 
1833, a Bill for the admission of Jews without obliging them to use 
the words in the oath involving a profession of Christian belief was 
easily carried through the Commons, but rejected by the Lords, and 
the same fate befell it in the following year. After an interval of 
some years the proposal was again brought forward in 1841 and 
carried by a large majority in the Commons, which showed that it 
was not merely from the Liberal party that it received support, for 
the balance of parties was almost equal at that time. The Tory 
majority in the Lords, however, were more intolerant than many 
members of their own party in the Lower House, and again threw out 
the Bill. . 

At the general election of 1847 the question became one of more 
practical importance, by the return, for the first time, of a Jewish 
member of Parliament in the person of Baron Rothschild, who was 
elected for the city of London. To refuse to alter the words of the 
oath required from members was now not merely to commit a theo- 
retical injustice, it was to deny a duly elected representative, and 
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those who had elected him, their constitutional rights. In spite of 
this, however, the Lords still refused to give way, and succeeded in 
excluding from the Lower House a member whom the great maeeny 
of his colleagues desired to admit. 

Even when a second Hebrew member had been returned to Par 
liament in the person of Mr. Salomons, for the borough of Greenwich, 
the Peers still persisted in their intolerant exclusiveness. It was 
not till 1858, twenty-five years after the Commons had first expressed 
their readiness to remove the Jewish disabilities, that the Lords at 
length gave way, and Baron Rothschild was allowed to take the 
seat which eleven years before he had been chosen to fill, Hardly 
the most extreme Conservative of our day will maintain that the 
exclusion of Jews was justifiable, so that even he must admit, in this 
case, the Lords were liable to the charge of being narrow-minded 
obstructives in the way of a just and necessary reform. 

The judgment just expressed must also be pronounced on the 
action of the Peers in a measure of the same nature as Jewish 
emancipation—namely, the removal of tests at the universities to 
enable persons who were not members of the Church of England 
to take degrees. ‘This reform was carried by a large majority in 
the Commons as early as 1834, but it was not till twenty years 
later that the Lords gave their consent to it. The same spirit of 
ecclesiastical intolerance by which the Peers were so manifestly 
actuated in these two cases has also influenced them in rejecting 
another measure of reform which still waits for their sanction, the 
legalization of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. The Commons 
have again and again decided in favour of this alteration in the 
marriage law by large majorities, but the Lords have as repeatedly 
thrown out the Bill. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the minor legislative measures 
which have been obstructed by the Upper House, but their action in 
rejecting the repeal of the paper duty when first proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1860 deserves special notice. They went so far on 
this occasion as to continue by their own authority a burdensome 
tax which the representatives of the people desired to abolish, and it 
is also to be observed that they were only compelled to give way by 
means which have a close analogy to the device of “ tacking,” familiar 
in the reigns of William III. and Anne, a precedent which it would 
have been well if the Commons had followed on other occasions. 
But greatly as England has had cause to complain of the conduct of 
the Lords in burdening reforming legislation, their offences in this 
particular have been but venal when compared ,{o the many wrongs 
which Ireland has suffered at their hands. That unhappy country 
has had indeed too much reason to protest against the manner in 
which she has been treated by both Houses of the English Parlia- . 
ment. Both have been always ready to attempt to stifle the demand 
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for ameliorative measures by passing Coercion Acts; but, while the 
conscience of the Commons has generally been so urleasy as to induce 
them to accompany the coercion with at least some semblance of 
concession, the Lords have felt no such qualms, but have ever shown 
their preference for a policy of repression. It is not too much to 
say that, but for their attitude, there was at one period a good 
chance of reconciling the Irish people to the legislative union with 
England. Startling as this statement may appear, it can be amply 
substantiated.* 

It is well known that the formation of Lord Melbourne’s Ministry 
in 1835 was preceded by an arrangement between the Whig leaders 
and O’Connell, generally known as the ‘‘ Lichfield House Compact,” 
by which the new Ministry were to receive Irish support on the 
condition of redressing Irish grievances. This agreement was the 
subject of the most furious invective at the time from the Tories, and 
the Whig secessionists who had withdrawn from their party on the 
Trish question under the leadership of Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham, a political section very similar in its character to the so- 
called ‘‘ Liberal Unionists” of our day, and most of whose members 
ended, as the latter seem to be likely to do, in becoming ultra-Tories. 
The denunciations of the “ Kilmainham Treaty” and of the later 
developments of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy seem almost moderate 
in comparison with the frantic shrieks of the Tory party against 
Lord Melbourne for his having dared to approach the leader of the 
Irish people in a spirit of friendliness. 

Then, as now, the Zimes was foremost among the anti-Irish Press 
in virulence and mendacity, and was, if possible, more coarse and 
vulgar in its raving abuse of the Irish people and their English 
friends than at present. An impartial historian will, however, not 
hesitate to pronounce that the alliance of the Whig leaders with 
O'Connell was honourable to both parties, and was one of the most 
courageous steps ever taken by an English Minister. Its effect was 
to render Ireland, during the six years of the Melbourne Ministry, 
tranquil and legal to an unprecedented degree, merely by a concili- 
atory administration of the law, by carrying into effect the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, which had hitherto been a dead letter, and by 
maintaining friendly relations with the Irish leaders. 

O’Connell had announced his intention of suspending his agitation 
for the repeal of the Union till it was seen whether the Government 
would be able to carry the Irish reforms they had promised ; and 
there is little doubt that, if justice could have been obtained from the 


* Full particulars of the conduct of the Lords in dealing. with Irish measures, 
especially as regards the part they played in frustrating the endeavours of the 
Melbourne Ministry to do Ireland justice, will be found in Mr. Barry O’Brien’s Jrish 
Wrongs and English Remedies, a work which is invaluable to all students of the 
Irish question, and which no right-minded Englishman can read without a burning 
sense of shame. 
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British Parliament, the Irish people would have ceased to demand a 
Legislature of their own. How was it, then, that the Government 
were unable to carry out in legislation the same spirit they had dis- 
played in administration? The blame must fall in large measure on 
the shoulders of the English people in general, who listened with too 
much readiness to the disgraceful attacks made on the Ministry for 
their just and wise Irish policy, and displaced them in 1841 almost 
entirely on that very ground. But, in so far as any one body of 
men was more guilty than others in the matter, that body was 
unquestionably the House of Lords. The Whig leaders, in their 
agreement with O'Connell, had pledged themselves to carry three 
Trish reforms which were especially called for: (1) the abolition of 
the tithes paid by the Catholic peasantry to the Established Pro- 
testant clergy, and the appropriation of the surplus revenues of the 
Trish Church to purposes of general good; (2) the reform of the 
Irish corporations on similar lines to the measure already passed 
for England; (3) the extension of the parliamentary franchise in 
Ireland. Accordingly, as soon as Lord Melbourne’s Ministry came 
into office, they proceeded to redeem their promises by introducing 
a Bill for the commutation of tithes into a rent-charge, and for- 
the appropriation of the surplus revenues of the Established Church 
for educational purposes. This was but a slight instalment of 
what was due to Ireland in atonement for the manner in which her 
poverty-stricken population had for more than two centuries beem 
robbed to support the Church of the wealthy minority of their alien 
masters, but even this small measure of justice could not be carried. 
Every year, from 1835 to 1838, the Upper House rejected the 
appropriation clause; and, in the latter year, the Government had 
become so much weaker, owing to the persistent agitation against 
their conciliatory Irish policy, that they were obliged to consent to 
the passing of the Tithe Commutation Act in a mutilated form with- 
out any provision touching the revenues of the Irish Establishment. 

The history of the attempt to reform the Irish corporations is of 
a similar character. ‘These institutions were in a truly scandalous 
condition. Like the English municipalities, they were for the most 
part self-elected ; like them, but even to a larger extent, they were 
permeated by jobbery and corruption. But, more than all, they 
were constituted on a basis of religious exclusiveness; they were 
strongholds of Protestant and Orange ascendency, to which no 
person who professed the religion of the vast majority of the Irish 
nation could gain admittance. 

A measure of municipal reform for Ireland on, popular lines, of a 
similar character to the English Corporations Act of 1835, was intro- 
duced in 1836, passed the Commons, and was rejected by the Lords. 
The same fate befell it in the three following years; and, at last, im. 
1840, the Government were compelled to agree to the passing of the 
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Bill in a form which was nearly worthless. Instead of establishing, 
as had been originally intended by the Ministry, a reformed munici- 
pality elected by a popular franchise in each of the sixty-eight cor- 
porate towns of Ireland, the measure, as adopted by the Upper 
House, totally disfranchised fifty-eight corporations, and granted an 
exceedingly restricted suffrage to the ten remaining towns, The in- 
justice, thus perpetrated, remains to this day, and in Dublin only about 
5000 voters enjoy the municipal franchise, though the smallest of the 
four parliamentary divisions contains nearly double that number of 
electors, and the total parliamentary register exceeds 40,000. 

The Lords were not even content with rejecting or mutilating every 
measure of Irish legislative reform sent up to them; they went: fur- 
ther, and endeavoured, as far as they could, to interfere with the wise 
and just administration of Ireland under the Melbourne Government. 
Never, as even so-called Unionists of the present day agree, was 
there a better administrator in Dublin Castle than Thomas Drum- 
mond, Lord Melbourne’s Under-Secretary for Ireland from 1835 to 
1840. He gained the love and confidence of the people to a degree 
unequalled by any English official before or since, and put down 
crime with the ordinary law with greater success than any other 
Minister has ever achieved under the most stringent Coercion Act. 
And yet his administration was the subject of the most furious 
attacks by the Tory and Orange Press, both in Ireland and England, 
expressly on the ground that he meted out even-handed justice to 
men of all creeds and races. As ever, the Peers made themselves 
the organs of bigotry and national prejudice ; and, in sheer wanton- 
ness it would seem, carried, in 1839, a resolution censuring the 
Government’s Irish administration and appointing a Committee to 
inquire into it, Thus the best opportunity ever offered of paci- 
fying Ireland was frustrated largely by the action of the Upper 
House. 

Between the fall of the Melbourne Government in 1841 and the 
accession of Mr. Gladstone to office in 1868 the special sins of 
the Lords towards Ireland are less manifest, for the reason that no 
Ministers who held office in the interval ever made any serious efforts 
to remove Irish grievances. Still, we may notice that on one or two 
occasions, when the Commons had passed some small measure of 
justice, the Peers would have none of it. 

The Report of the Devon Commission in 1845, a Commission - 
appointed by the Conservative Government of Sir Robert Peel, had 
the effect of producing for a time in the English mind some slight 
sense of the iniquity of the land system which England had imposed 
upon Ireland. - The Commissioners forcibly exposed the grievance to 
which Irish tenants were universally liable of the confiscation of their 
improvements, and recommended that it should be redressed by 
legislation. A very modest proposal in this direction was brought 
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in by Lord Stanley, one of the most Tory members of a Tory Cabinet, 
but the Lords’ rejected it. The same fate befell a similar measure 
introduced in 1852 by Mr. Napier, the Irish Attorney-General in the 
Conservative Ministry of 1852. When the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen 
came into power, the Irish land question was a matter with which 
they were specially pledged to deal; and in 1854 a Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bill passed the Commons, but was amended out of existence 
by the Lords. The disestablishment of the Irish Church in 1869 was 
almost the only great Irish reform which the Lords were unable to 
spoil; happily, the country had pronounced emphatically in its favour. 
They showed, however, what their real feelings were towards the 
measure by making destructive amendments which they were after- 
wards forced to abandon. 

When Mr. Gladstone made his first attempt to deal with the Irish 
land question, in 1870, the Upper House were able to assume their 
usual attitude of obstructiveness with more success. The matter was 
so involved in dry technicalities that the alterations made by the Lords 
in the Land Bill were not so well understood, and did not therefore 
arouse so much popular indignation, as their attempt to mutilate the 
Church Bill. It seems clear, however, from the general agreement 
in opinion among those best acquainted with the agrarian question 
in Ireland, that a measure which, even in its original form, was very 
imperfect, was so altered by the amendments introduced by the Peers 
as to be rendered almost practically inoperative. 

Even more disastrous in its results was the action of the Upper 
House ten years later when Mr. Gladstone’s second Ministry had to 
turn their attention to the Irish land question once more. It was 
evident that in many cases rents could not be paid owing to the 
exceptionally bad season of 1879, and, as a natural consequence, 
there would be wholesale evictions, with their usual accompaniments 
of disorder and outrages. The Government were unable to deal 
with the whole question in their first session ; but, as a temporary 
measure of relief, they introduced the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, providing for the staying of evictions in cases when non-pay- 
ment of rent was clearly due to inability on the part of the tenant. 
This slight attempt to redress a glaring injustice was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority in the Lords. It may be noticed that on 
this occasion the greater number even of the so-called Liberal peers 
opposed the Government, and there had also been a large secession 
from the Liberal ranks in the Commons on the question. It is a 
point worthy of remark that in the ranks of those who deserted 
their party on this occasion may be found the majority of those 
members of both Houses who at present claitit for themselves the 
title of “ Liberal Unionists.” 

It was now that Dissentient Liberalism may be said to have had 
its birth ; its origin is worthy of its later history, and is due to a 
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determined refusal to deal justly with the Irish people. The Lords 
had been solemnly warned by the Government of the consequences 
which were likely to follow from their rejection of the Bill; but 
they paid no heed, and on their shoulders must lie a very large 
share of the responsibility for the disordered state of Ireland during 
the winter of 1880-81. In dealing with the Land Act of 1881, 
though they did not venture to reject the measure: altogether, the 
Lords, as often before, considerably impaired the value of the 
reform by their amendments. There is little doubt that it was 
largely owing to the alterations made by the Upper House that the 
Act did not prove as complete a settlement of the Irish land question 
as might have been expected. The striking out of an amendment 
which the Government had accepted from Mr. Parnell had a very 
injurious effect on popular feeling in Ireland, as also had the modifica- 
tion of a clause staying evictions pending appeal to the Land Court. 
To the alteration of the wording of the instructions to the Com- 
missioners relative to the fixing of a fair rent must largely be 
attributed the fact that the judicial rents have been in many 
cases calculated on too high a scale. The same game was played 
with the Arrears Act of 1882; and, though the Government, 
taught by experience, didnot make such large concessions to the 
Lords as they had done in the previous year, the measure did not 
pass entirely unscathed through the Upper House. 

Such are the wrongs of which Ireland has had to complain at the 
hands of the Peers—wrongs greater even than those of the sister 
island, considerable as the latter have been. The last and most 
notable attempt by the Upper House to hinder a great reform was 
their rejection of a measure of justice to the working classes of 
the three kingdoms—the Franchise Bill of 1884. . It is true that 
the pressure of public opinion then proved itself ‘so irresistible as 
to compel the passing of the measure within a few months after 
it had been rejected, but, unfortunately, the surrender of the 
Lords on that occasion put a temporary stop to the agitation, which 
was beginning to be formidable, in favour of effectively dealing 
with their powers of obstruction. It is time that all Liberals and 
Radicals faced the question how long a body of hereditary legislators 
are to be able to reject reforms demanded by the people through their 
elected representatives. It is sometimes said that the Lords always 
give way in the last resort, but, even so, there is no reason why a 
reform which has been approved of by the Commons should require 
all the turmoil of a popular agitation to pass it into law. And it is 
only in matters of first-rate importance which deeply stir the public 
mind that it is practicable to elicit such an unmistakable expressior 
of the feeling of the nation as to frighten the Peers into yielding. 
On several reforms of minor significance they have been able to 
maintain their veto for many years. 
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And, as we have seen, in a still larger number of instances they 
have seriously impaired the value of measures of reform by their 
amendments. How is this persistent obstruction to be dealt with ? 
Certainly there appears no method more simple or involving less 
alteration in the forms of the Constitution than a recourse to the 
old precedent, which was treated of in our former article on this 
subject, and referred to at the commencement of the present paper. 
If the Commons had, in the case of the reforms rejected by the 
Lords during the present century, followed the example of their pre- 
decessors in the days of William III., and had promptly sent up the 
measure again, tacked to a money Bill, many political misfortunes 
might have been avoided. If, for instance, when the Upper House, 
in the most insolent manner, threw out the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill in 1880, the Commons had, as was feebly suggested in 
one or two quarters at the time, attached the measure to the Appro- 
priation Bill, and had then submitted it to the Lords again, they 
would have been compelled to pass it. Many of the deplorable 
events which have since taken place in Ireland might never have 
occurred if the Irish people had had such a strong proof of the 
determination of the Government and the Lower House to do them 
justice despite the obstructive attitude of the Peers. 

At all events, all Liberals will agree that the present state of 
things cannot go on much longer; and, though the question may 
not seem one of immediate practical importance, since the two 
Houses are at present in an ill-omened harmony of common anta- 
gonism to progress and reform, yet we hope and believe that this will 
cease to be the case as soon as the country has an opportunity of 
pronouncing its opinion on the conduct of the present Government. 

How are the Liberal party prepared to act in the almost certain 
event of the rejection or mutilation of a Home Rule Bill by the 
House of Lords? It would be well if a clear and definite scheme 
for effectively dealing with the veto of the Upper House were 
thought out by the leaders of the party, and were given a pro- 
minent place in the programme to be placed before the country at 
the next election. 





EXCLUDED PLAYS. 


WE propose in the following pages to give some account of the more 
remarkable instances—instances in a sense historical—of plays ex- 
cluded from the stage by the authority of the Lord Chamberlain, 
acting upon the advice of his deputy, the Reader of Plays. A few 
lines will be sufficient to introduce the subject. ‘The Lord Cham- 
berlain,” says Mr. John Hollingshead, ‘‘is a functionary in England 
who regulates Court millinery and dramatic literature.”' His autho- 
rity, in the latter function, was first defined by an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1747 at the instance of Sir Robert Walpole, who had been 
moved to action by a too liberal allowance of stage satire, and who was 
adequately revenged by the passing of this measure. Previously to 
its becoming law, there had been large undefined powers for the regu- 
lation of the theatre, vested first in the Master of the Revels, and 
afterwards in his successor, the Lord Chamberlain. The Master of 
the Revels, especially, had pains and penalties at his command quite 
out of harmony with his festive title. From a contemporary docu- 
ment we are enabled to gather some idea of the extent of his powers.” 
He was authorized to command the services of any painters, embroi- 
derers, tailors, property-makers, &c., and, in case of their refusal to 
obey him, to commit them during pleasure “ without bail or main- 
prize.” Over plays and play-houses he had absolute power, and could 
either reform or suppress any of the “playing places” he pleased. 
Musicians paid him an annual fee for a licence to perform in the 
theatre. All these powers, originally belonging to the Master of the 
Revels, were inherited by the Lord Chamberlain, when the same 
duties became part of his office. The probability, however, is that 
they fell more and more into desuetude, and might have passed away 
altogether but for certain audacities in political satire,* which gave 
Walpole his excuse, not indeed to impose any new limits on the drama, 
but to make legal the customary power hitherto exercised by the 
Lord Chamberlain. In the Lords’ the debate on the Bill was made 
memorable by the celebrated protest of Lord Chesterfield. After an 
unsparing attack on the principle of the Bill, he concluded by re- 


1 Plain English, 4 ohn Hollingshead, p. 174, 

2 Commission to Edmunde Tylney, Esq., Master of the Revels. 1581. Shakespeare 
Society Papers, 1847. 

3 Fielding’s Pasquin: The Historical Register for 1736; and The Golden Rump, which 
was the immediate cause of the Act. It was sent to Walpole by Giffard, the manager 
of Goodman’s Fields. 
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proaching his peers for attempting to put an excise upon wit. 
‘« Wit, my Lords,” he finely said, ‘‘is the property of those who have 
it—and too often the only property they have to depend on. It is, 
indeed, but a precarious existence. Thank God,” he said, “we, my 
Lords, have a dependence of another kind!” 

The first victim of the new Act was a tragedy entitled Gustavus 
Vasa, by Henry Brooke, author of The Fool of Quality. The prohi- 
bition of the play was attributed to Walpole, who was supposed to 
have been satirized in the character of Trollis, vice-gerent of Chris- 
tiern, King of Denmark and Norway.’ Gustavus Vasa was afterwards 
produced with success in Dublin, under the title of Zhe Patriot, and 
was played once at Covent Garden on December 28, 1805.* ‘In self- 
defence, Brooke determined to publish his tragedy, and appealed to 
the public to enable him to print it by subscription. The town, 
which was greatly excited by this first instance of the operation of 
the Act, took its revenge in a characteristic fashion, by damning 
several new plays that had received the Licenser’s sanction, and by 
subscribing generously for the excluded play. Publishing the tragedy 
at 5s. a copy, Brooke is said to have cleared more than £1000, and 
a cheaper edition was soon called for at 1s. 6d.a copy. In the 
course of a “ prefatory vindication,” Brooke defended himself with 
portentous dignity and seriousness.* Though inconsiderable in him- 
self, he said, he was yet a subject of Great Britain. He did not 
consider things minutely, but in general he liked our constitution. 
His attachments were only to truth; he was conscious of no other 
principles, and was far from apprehending that those could be offen- 
sive. He had taken his subject from the history of Sweden, one of 
those ‘ Gothic and glorious nations” from which our own form of 
government is derived. He looked on this performance as the highest 
compliment he could pay to the present establishment. He had sur- 
mounted the many difficulties a new author has to encounter in in- 
troducing his play to the stage. His piece had been about five weeks 
in rehearsal; the day was appointed for acting; many hundreds of 
tickets had been disposed of, and he imagined he had nothing but to 
fear from the weakness of the performance. At the moment when he 
looked for approbation he had met with repulse ; he had been con- 
demned and punished in his works without having been accused of any 
crime; he had been made obnoxious to the Government under which 
he lived, without having it in his power to alter his conductor know- 
ing in what instance he had given offence. Even to this, however, he 
would have submitted without complaint, if he had conceived it to 
be the intention of the legislature; or if any among the hundreds 
who had perused the manuscript had observed but a single line that 


4 a National Biography, vi. 425. 


2 Genest : History of the Stage and Drama, iii. 581. 
3 Gustavus Vasa, the Deliverer of his Country. A Tragedy, as it was to have. been 
acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. By Henry Brooke, Esq. London. 1739. 
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might inadvertently tend to sedition or immorality, he would have 
been the first to strike it out, he would have been the last to publish 
it. The Lord Chamberlain’s office was to guard against such repre- 
sentations as he may conceive to be of pernicious influence to the 
commonwealth. The prohibition of this play laid the author under 
the necessity of publishing it to show that at least he was inoffen- 
sive. He would conclude by saying that patriotism had been “the 
great and simple moral” that he had had in view throughout the 
play.) 

That was the author’s view. Others who have studied the play 
seem to have been divided as to the innocence of its intention. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Martin Archer Shee, many years later, defended a 
play of his own that had been roughly handled by the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s reader, on the ground that it was not, like Gustavus Vasa, 
“the vehicle of a pointed satire on kings and priests.”* Genest, 
however, was of opinion that, though from the nature of the subject, 
there was a good deal about liberty in the play, there was nothing 
about which the Court could reasonably take offence, and takes Shee 
to task for his criticism, saying he “ ought to have been ashamed 
of the censure which he passed on Gustavus Vasa”* But a 
great advocate rose to defend Gustavus Vasa at the time of its 
publication in no less a person than Dr. Johnson. The Complete 
Vindication of the Licensers, by an Impartial Hand, is a lively skit, 
written in the form of an ironical defence of the Licenser, which, for 
pungency and pugnacity alike, is not unworthy of its great author.* 
The Impartial Hand begins by saying that Mr. Brooke—a name he 
mentions with all the detestation suitable to his character—could not 
forbear discovering the depravity of his mind in his very prologue, 
which is filled with sentiments so wild and so much unheard of 
among those who frequent levées and courts, that it is much to be 
doubted whether the zealous Licenser proceeded any further in his ex- 
amination of the performance. Is a man without title, pension, or 
place to suspect the impartiality or the judgment of those who are 
entrusted with the administration of public affairs? The poet had 
complained that the Licenser had detained his tragedy one-and-twenty 
days, when the law only permitted him to keep it fourteen. Where 
will the insolence of the malcontents end? exclaims the Impartial 
Hand. Was ever a supplicant dismissed within the time limited by 
law? Is it not the part of a good judge to enlarge his jurisdic- 
tion? It was clemency in the Licenser to detain the play so few 
days beyond the limit assigned. The Impartial Hand hopes he may 
live to see a malcontent writer earnestly soliciting for the copy of 


1 Gustavus Vasa, the a airy | hie Country: Pref., 3-5. 
h 


2 Alasco; Pref., 41. By M.A. Shee. 3 Genest, x. 244, 

4 A Complete Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage from the malicious and scandal- 
ous aspersions of Mr. Brooke, Author of Gustavus Vasa, with a proposal for making the 
office of licenser more extensive and effectual. By an Impartial Hand Egadon. 1739. 
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a play which he had delivered to the Licenser twenty years before ! 
Again, the poet had complained that the Licenser gave no reasons for 
his refusal. This is a higher stain of insolence than before. Is it 
for a poet to demand a Licenser’s reasons for his proceedings? Is he 
not rather to acquiesce in the decisions of authority, and conclude 
that there are reasons which he cannot comprehend? What is 
power but the liberty of acting without being accountable? To lie 
under a necessity of assigning reasons is very troublesome. Par- 
liament was too well acquainted with the characters of great men to 
lay the Lord Chamberlain or his deputy under any such tormenting 
obligations. After a detailed examination of several passages, in 
which the Government of the day is raked fore and aft with the 
heavy ordnance of Johnsonian irony, the Impartial Hand concludes 
by saying that his indignation will not suffice him to proceed fur- 
ther, and that he thinks much better of the Licenser than to believe 
that he went so far.’ 

Brooke, it seems, was not discouraged by the failure of Gustavus 
Vasa as an acting play, for in 1749 we read of his Harl of Essex 
being produced in Dublin, and subsequently in London. This time, 
however, Johnson’s wit was employed against, not in behalf of, his 
friend. The Earl of Essex originally contained the line— 


“Who rule o’er freemen should themselves be free,” 
which was the occasion of Dr, Johnson’s parody : 
“ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


Edward and Eleanora, a tragedy, by Thompson, was the second 
victim of the Licenser’s zeal. ‘It was prohibited,” says Genest, 
“after it had not only been rehearsed but advertised for this even- 
ing” (March 29, 1739).2 A manuscript correction, on the other 
hand, says that the play had only been underlined for performance, 
and was never actually in the bills. The point is only of import- 
ance as illustrating the annoyance and vexation to all concerned 
that would attend a prohibition at the eleventh hour. The reason 
for the prohibition was simple and perhaps justifiable. The play 
contained several obvious allusions to the strained relations between 
George II. and the Prince of Wales: Thompson, who was a protégé 
of the Prince’s, was no doubt carried away by his anxiety to please 
his royal patron. In the very first scene these lines occur, and 
would not have required an interpreter at the time they were 
written :— 

“ Has not the royal heir a juster claim 
To share his father’s inmost heart and counsels, 


Than aliens to his interest, those who make 
A property, a market of his honour?” 


1 Thid., passim. 2 Genest, iii. 590. 
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Nor would the pit have been slow to catch the intention of lines 


like these :— 
‘“O my deluded father, little joy 
Hast thou in life, led from thy real good 
And genuine glory, from thy people’s love, 
The noblest aim of kings, by smiling traitors.” 


The allusions to the estrangement between the King and the heir- 
apparent were only too obvious; but a simple remedy would have 
been to have cut them out, not condemned the entire play. 

A whole chapter of theatrical history, with the saddest of endings, 
might be written on Foote’s excluded play, A Trip to Calais. 
Foote himself was one of the most vivacious and careless of men. 
His biographer ' chose very appropriately for his motto the lines :— 

‘A merrier man 
I never spent an hour's talk withal ; 
His eye begat occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one did catch 
The other turned to a mirth-moving jest.” 


Unfortunately, Foote’s eye caught the notorious Duchess of Kingston, 
and his wit unwisely lost no time in turning her into a mirth-moving 
jest. The Duchess was a lady who had in her time won considerable 
notoriety. As a young woman she had made herself the subject of 
gossip by going to a masquerade in the character of “ Iphigenia” 
about to be sacrificed. Later in life she was suspected of bigamy, 
and afterwards convicted of it. Foote wrote A Trip to Calais with 
the express purpose of exposing the Duchess in the part of Lady 
Kitty Crocodile ; and succeeded only too well in drawing a picture 
of hypocrisy, intrigue, and oppression,* more or less resembling her 
grace. The play, however, in its original form, never saw the foot- 
lights, for the Duchess used her influence with the Lord Chamberlain, 
and the piece was prohibited. Foote made a spirited protest, but 
obtained no redress. Amongst other things he said that, to those 
who “through consciousness were compelled to a self-application, 
the Whole Duty of Man, next to the sacred writings, is the severest 
satire that ever was written.”‘* At this stage an influential friend of 
the Duchess intervened and persuaded Foote to suppress the comedy 
altogether. Foote consented, and wrote to the Duchess, saying that 
as he had been appealed to by a member of the Privy Council, and 
at the same time informed that the publication of the comedy would 
be of infinite ill consequence to her affairs, he would give up to that 
consideration what neither her grace’s offers nor the threats of her 
agents could obtain. A rather long quotation, in her own words, 
can only do justice to the Duchess’s reply :— 


“A member of your Privy Council,” she said, “can never hope to be of 


1 Memoirs of Samuel Foote, Esq. By William Cooke, Esq, London. 1805. Three vols. 
2 Genest, v. 530. 3 Memoirs of Foote, i. 199, 4 Ibid, i. 200. 
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a lady’s cabinet. I know too well what is due to my. own dignity to enter 
into a compromise with an extortionate assassin of private reputation—if I 
before abhorred you for your slander, I now despise you for your conces- 
sions. It is a proof of the illiberality of your satire, when you can publish 
or suppress it, as best suits the needy convenience of your purse. You had 
first the cowardly baseness to draw the sword, and if I sheathe it till I make 
you crouch like the subservient vassal that you are, then there is not spirit 
in an injured woman nor meanness in a slanderous buffoon ?”?! 


Foote replied in terms of equal compliment, and no great harm 
would have been done had the matter ended there. But a creature 
of the Duchess’s, one Dr. Jackson, took the matter up, and devoted 
himself consistently to the ruin of Foote’s character and career. 
Among many slanders, Jackson, in a paper which he conducted, 
brought one specially odious against the actor. This was afterwards 
taken into court, but before the case was called the time came 
round for opening the season at the Haymarket. Foote hesitated 
about appearing in public whilst labouring under so grave a charge. 
His friends, however, rallied round him, and the Haymarket opened 
its doors at the usual time. Many eminent persons were present on 
the first night; the most interesting names now being those of 
Burke and Sir Joshua Reynolds. In the course of the evening, 
Foote came before the curtain, made a short apologetic speech, and 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm ; while the spirit in which his 
performance was afterwards received showed the friendly disposition 
of the audience, as well as their belief in his innocence. At the 
trial, before Lord Mansfield, Foote obtained an easy verdict, it being 
conclusively proved that the charge had been trumped up by Jack- 
son, acting in collusion with a dismissed servant of Foote’s, merely 
to injure the actor. The charge, however, notwithstanding his 
acquittal by a jury, preyed on Foote’s mind, The Trip to Calais 
was to cost him his life, as the event showed. He felt his health 
failing, and, to make a certain provision for his declining years, 
disposed of his patent in the Haymarket to George Colman for a 
clear annuity of £1600 per annum, with a further sum for the right 
of acting all his unpublished pieces.? He continued to act for a 
short time in the theatre he had once managed, though he was but 
the shadow of his: former self. He died suddenly at Dover, on 
October 21, 1777, whilst himself on a trip to Calais, and was buried 
by torchlight at Westminster Abbey, in the dead of night, followed 
to the grave by only a few of the many friends he had made in his 
lifetime. 

A Trip to Calais was afterwards published in a double form: the 
piece “ as originally written and intended for representation,” together 
with The Capuchin, altered from A Trip to Calais. The connection 





1 Memoirs of Foote, pp. 204, 205, 206. 2 Ibid., i. 232. 
3A Trip to Calais, to which is annexed The Capuchin. By Samuel Foote, Esq. 
London. 1778. 
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between the two pieces shows how completely Foote was possessed 
by the spirit of revenge. Foiled in his attempt to caricature the 
Duchess, he turned his attention to her Grace’s pseudo-clerical 
adviser and friend, and his own most bitter enemy, Dr. Jackson. 
This person was the Capuchin of the later play, and any one who 
cares to glance at this forgotten relic of an old theatrical feud will 
see how Foote’s malice and anger bear only too successful comparison 
with his wit and humour. The circumstances created the keenest 
interest at the time, and Colman said, in his preface to the plays, 
that he printed them “in order that the public may not be deceived, 
and the reputation of the author injured, by the publication of pieces 
fabricated in order to take an undue advantage of the general 
curiosity.” } 

Charles Macklin’s well-known comedy, The Man of the World, 
was at first refused a licence because it was considered by the Lord 
Chamberlain to be too bitter an attack upon the Scotch character. 
Genest says that Cleveland’s epigram— 


“Had Cain been Scot, Heav’n would have changed his doom ; 
Not fore’d him wander, but confin’d him home ”— 


would have been “a pat motto” for the play.2 Macklin stated his 
grievances in a very temperate and forcible letter to the authorities. 
He admitted the Lord Chamberlain’s right to prohibit a play if it 
could be shown to be offensive to virtue, morality, decency, or the 
laws of the land. He contended that his play was in favour of all 
these, and argued, very reasonably, that if the Lord Chamberlain 
thought otherwise he ought to have specified the passages to which 
exception was taken. He too complained, like Brooke, of the illegal 
detention of his play, and.concluded by saying that the comedy had 
been performed many times in Ireland under the immediate patron- 
age and with the full approbation of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
Man of the World was first brought out in Ireland, about 1764, under 
the title of The True-born Scotchman. It was so popular there that 
managers always stipulated with Macklin, before engaging him, that 
this play should be included in his repertory, and performed alter- 
nately with his Z'’rue-born Irishman at least once or twice every 
week. The success of the piece in Ireland induced Macklin, many 
years later, to produce a new version of it for the English stage. 
The cunning and. duplicity of Sir Peter Macsycophant, the chief 
character and a Scotchman, formed the only possible ground of 
objection to the piece. To meet the wishes of the Licenser, Macklin 
consented to soften in some degree the asperities of his hero; and 
the piece was eventually produced at Covent Garden, May 10, 1781. 


1 Memoirs of Foote ; Pref. 2 Genest, vi. 196. 
3 Memoirs of Charles Macklin, Comedian, i, 294. London. 1804. 
* Ibid., i, 295. 
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It excited great interest, being the work of a man considerably over 
eighty years of age, who was himself to sustain the leading part. 
Contemporary critics agree in saying that Macklin’s Sir Peter Mac- 
sycophant was equalled only by his Shylock.’ Unflattering as it 
sounds to the subject of their compliment, they assert that the 
natural expression of his features corresponded with the cunning, 
hypocrisy, and violent temper of the character; and his memory, 
though it was at that time beginning to show signs of- failure, never 
deserted him through the whole of the long part. The prologue 
was written by one Pillon, a writer of farces, who volunteered it to 
Macklin, but afterwards sought and obtained from him a loan of £7. 
Upon which Macklin observed, with characteristic sharpness, that, 
had Dryden -been alive, he could have bought a prologue for a pound 
less !? 

The Man of the World has always been considered a good comedy. 
It is well written and constructed with due regard to the dramatic 
unities. ‘The whole of the comedy, it has been said, exhibits a 
chain of connected facts, of which each scene makes a link, and each 
link, accordingly, produces some incident relative to the catastrophe .”* 
Macklin understood well the value of the method of contrast in 
characterization. Nothing can be better than the contrasted cha- 
racters of the grasping, avaricious, self-seeking father, Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant, and his generous, disinterested, liberal son. Some 
years later, when Macklin’s great age and increasing infirmities had 
compelled his retirement from the stage, a proposal was made for 
publishing his two comedies, The Man of the World and Love a la 
Mode, by subscription, for his benefit. The prospectus,‘ drawn up by 
a friendly hand, sets forth that “this appeal was made in behalf of a 
man who had lived to the age of ninety-two, and of that long life 
had passed near seventy years under the eye of the public, at all 
times diligent in his business, and now a worn-out veteran in the 
service of the drama.” ‘The plays were published in quarto, and the 
subscription realized the handsome sum of £1580, which Macklin 
said he regarded as “an honourable dismission from a profession 
which he always loved, but could no longer follow.” ® 

The Whim, a comedy of no great merit, in three acts, by Lady 
Eglantine Wallace, was prohibited for a very obvious satirical allusion 
to the King’s mistress. In Act 2, Scene 1, Fag says to Nell: ‘“‘ Why, 
faith, Nell, you have a great fault as times go. You know old 
women are quite the fashion. You are too young. But, egad, I 


1 Cooke afterwards played Sir Pertinax so well as to make it doubtful whether he 
did not excel Macklin. It was, however, objected to Cooke that he never acquired 
the Scotch accent required for the part. 

2 Memoirs of Charles Macklin, Comedian, i. 300. 3 Ibid., i. 299, 300. 

4 Haslewood’s Collection of Dramatic Tracts and Papers (British Museum). 

5 The Man of the World, a Comedy; and Love dla Mode, a¥arce. By Mr. Charles 
Macklin. London. 1793. 
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shall please myself. I shall ever prefer the symmetry of Venus 
and the rosy health of young Hebe to all the fat forties of fashion.” 
This passage placed the unhappy Licenser on the horns of an unfor- 
tunate dilemma. He could not let it pass, because the reference 
was not to be mistaken. On the other hand, he could not strike it 
out, because that would have been equal to allowing the force of the 
application. He extricated himself by the rough-and-ready way of 
condemning the entire piece. Unfortunately, it had been written for 
production at Margate, in aid of a charitable object ; and not only 
that, but the day of representation had arrived, and the house was 
full to overflowing. As the curtain was about to rise the Licenser’s 
veto arrived, depriving the audience of their pleasure and the charity 
of its benefaction. Lady Wallace’s indignation was extreme. She 
published her comedy, with a preface, which may have sounded 
scathing at the time, but to our ears sounds rather ridiculous.’ She 
would not have believed it possible that the hand of power could 
be outstretched ‘to blast all her fairy-dreams” of feeding the 
hungry and relieving the sick, There may be ‘“ philosophers who 
think it bad policy to alleviate the miseries of the lower order of 
mankind,” but her ladyship was not one of these, and would be 
proud if she could turn her abilities to procure the comforts of 
existence for all her fellow creatures. Her ladyship’s conclusion is 
that “the stage is the only school which overgrown boys and girls 
can go to, and did the Licenser permit more satire, more sentiment, 
and less ribaldry, outré pantomime, and folly to appear under his 
auspices, it would be doing the State more service, than thus taking 
the alarm at Zhe Whim of renewing the Saturnalia Feast,” 

Theodore Hook’s farce, Killing no Murder, produced at the Hay- 
market in 1809, was at first refused a licence, owing to a very viru- 
lent and undisguised attack upon the Methodists. The piece was 
afterwards published with a characteristic preface by Hook, and with 
the excised matter printed separately at the end.* The passage 
objected to ran as follows :— 


“ Apollo Belvii—I ordained myself and preached in a field, but I 
couldn’t get a living by it. 

“‘ Buskin.—You a preacher ! 

“Apollo Belvii—Yes, and a teacher. Now, I'll tell you how it was. 
Over against my master’s office, right opposite, lived an old dissenting 
minister, by trade a tailor, and by calling a minister. Dear master! he 
used to discourse delightfully, and he—he, Mr. Buskin, had a daughter ; 
so to get favour in her eyes, I turned to and fell a-preaching like anything, 
myself, 

“‘ Buskin.— What a queer gig you must have looked in a pulpit. 

* Apollo Belvi.—A tub, as I hope to be saved it was no better. . . . . So 


1 The Whim: a Comedy in Three Acts. By Lady Wallace. With an address to the 
public upon the arbitrary and unjust aspersion of the Licenser against its political 
sentiments. Offered to be acted for the benefit of the hospital and poor of the Isle 
of Thanet, but refused the royal licence. Margate. 1795. 

2 Killing no Murder: a Farce. By T. E. Hook. London. 1809. 
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I preached and preached—la! how I did preach—till at last I preached 
myself plump into the heart of my young saint.” 

Hook, with the courage of youth—he was only twenty-one—deter- 
mined to beard the Licenser in his den. He gives an amusing 
account of his adventure.’ 

“T set off in search of the gentleman who had strangled my literary 
infant in his birth, and to find him I referred to the Red Book, where L 
discovered that John Larpent, Esq., was clerk at the Privy Seal Office, that. 
John Larpent, Esq., was deputy to John Larpent, Esq., and that the deputy's 
secretary was John Larpent, Esq. This proved to me that a man could be 
in three places at once; but on inquiry I found that he was even in a 
fourth and fifth ; for it was by virtue of none of these offices he licensed 
plays, and his place, ¢.¢., his villa, was at Putney. Thither I proceeded in a 
post-chaise in search of this ubiquitarian deputy, and there I found him. 
After a reasonable delay, to beget an awful attention on my part, he 
appeared.” 

Mr. Larpent described the second act of the piece to young Hook 
as a most indecent and shameful attack on a very religious and 
harmless set of people. For once the censorship justified its existence, 
and the sentence, no doubt, was as just as it was severe. Mr. 
Larpent, however, was less happy in his further observations, and 
struck a wrong note altogether when he said in self-defence that 
‘“* Government did not wish the Methodists to be ridiculed.” When 
the piece was at last produced, it was found that Hook had suitably 
revenged himself on his enemy the Deputy-licenser. A few lines 
were introduced which were unmistakably pointed at Mr. Larpent, and 
Hook says he had the gratification of hearing the audience every 
night apply them properly. Apollo Belvi. is made to say :— 

“ At last we got into a sad scrape, for, having advertised the farce of 
The Devil to Pay, old Justice Carpat, who, between you and I, was a 
bit of a shoemaker, hearing as how it contained some personal reflections 
on the cobblering profession, stopped the performancs and threatened to 
send us all to the stocks.” 

The terms in which Hook excuses his piece throw considerable 
light on the attitude of society to the Methodists at the beginning of 
the century, and mark the great advance in religious liberty and 
toleration which has been made in recent times. Hook speaks 
without a grain of charity of ‘“‘the ignorance and impudence of the 
self-elected pastors who infest every part of the kingdom.” He was 
utterly surprised to find that the Deputy-licenser was not only a 
rigid Methodist himself, but had even built ‘a little tabernacle ” of 
his own. He believed that “the more illiterate the preacher, the 
more infatuated was the flock.” He thought there was less danger 
“in the specious insinuations of a refined mind than in the open and 
violent expressions of inspired tailors and illuminated cobblers.” He 
describes the aim of his satire in these words: ‘I conceived, by 
blending the most flippant and ridiculous of all callings except a 

1 Killing no Murder, Pref., 2, 4. ; 
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man-milliner’s (I mean a dancing-master’s) with the grave and 
important character of a preacher, I should, without touching inde- 
licately on the subject, have raised a laugh against the absurd union 
of spiritual and secular avocations which so decidedly marks the 
character of the Methodists.” 

On the other hand this spirit of hostility was not without certain 
provocations. The Methodists retorted bitterness for bitterness. 
Hook tells how Methodist children were brought up from their 
cradle to hate and dread the clergy of the Established Church, and 
says he has known a whole swarm of children driven off to bed by 
being told that the “ bishop” was coming. Nor were more serious 
provocations wanting. At Rowland Hill’s Chapel, Hook says 
(describing it in the manner of the times as ‘“‘a stye of mud and 
corruption ”), the congregation were congratulated from the pulpit on 
the destruction of Covent Garden Theatre ; and the annihilation of a 
score of firemen was noticed as a singular proof of the wisdom of 
Providence in these words :—‘“‘ Great news, my brethren, great news ! 
A great triumph has taken place over the devil and the stage- 
players. A fire in one of their houses! O, may there be one 
consumed every year! It is my fervent prayer.” 

Killing no Murder was written especially for Mathews and Liston. 
The Deputy-licenser did the author a good turn, as he was the first 
to acknowledge, by vetoing the play. Hook said that the refusal of 
the licence was as good as a dozen newspaper paragraphs to him ; 
and when the farce was printed the public interest in the matter was 
so great that half a dozen editions were speedily exhausted.’ Genest 
applauds Hook for his spirit in bringing the matter before the public, 
and advises all who are so treated to act in the same way. He also 
points out how much more amenable the censorship had become to 
public opinion—Mr. Larpent not having ventured to refuse his 
licence without giving a reason—and is inclined to credit Macklin’s 
stout remonstrance with this improvement in the author's position. 

For some years the drama enjoyed a period of comparative free- 
dom at the hands of the Censor. 


‘So mild he sway’d the drama’s pleas’d domains, 
That bards and actors hardly felt their chains.” 


But in 1824 Mr. Martin Archer Shee, “an artist of retired and 
studious habits,” as he described himself, and a member of the 
Royal Academy (afterwards President), wrote a tragedy called Alasco. 
It was the result, he tells us, of one of those accidental im- 
pulses, ‘“‘ which so often and so strangely influenee the characters and 
actions of men.” Better had it been for Mr. Shee if he had never 
been visited by that impulse. His brief sojourn in ‘“ the dramatic 


1 Life and. Remains of T. EL. — (p.22). By the Rev. R. H. Dalton Barham. 
London. 1849. Genest, viii. 149 
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tenement” was destined to bring him a world of trouble. Alasco 
was accepted by Charles Kemble and put in rehearsal for Covent 
Garden. At the eleventh hour, more suo, the Licenser forbade its 
production, unless the author consented to a large number of ex- 
cisions. The author did not consent, and, to use his own highly 
coloured expression, was ‘‘ blotted out of theatrical existence in a 
flourish of red ink, convicted without trial, and condemned without 
appeal.” To revenge himself on the Licenser he published his play 
with the condemned passages printed in italics for the public to form 
their own judgment, together with a preface of vindication.’ He 
complained very feelingly of the dramatic author's time, talents, feel- 
ings, interests, and reputation being at the mercy of a personage 
distinguished by a designation no more important than that of 
‘Examiner of Plays.” He could conscientiously declare that no 
“‘ pious divine” ever sat down to the preparation of his sermon with 
a more zealous desire to recommend the interests of religion and 
morality. He desired his composition to be a vehicle for the incul- 
cation of every public and private virtue—a large weight for any 
respectable tragedy to carry! He had some theories on the drama, 
and a desire to see how far he was capable of putting them into 
effect had led him to amuse with his pen “ those evening hours of 
relaxation which the labours of the pencil could not employ.” With 
regard to the characters of the play he had wished to employ “ as 
many virtuous agents as might be gracefully put in action through 
the five allotted portions of dramatic space.” His patriot was a 
patriot of the old-fashioned type, “‘made up by the regular pre- 
scription approved in all ages.” ‘‘ He is no Jacobinical sprout from 
the luxuriant stem of diseased philosophy,” says Sir Martin, antici- 
pating some Tory leader-writers of to-day. His villain, too, was a 
good old-fashioned villain, who rejoiced in the appropriate name of 
‘* Malinski,” His heroine, as a lady’s due, had been treated tenderly 
by the Licenser, though in one or two places she had scandalized 
him by what Sir Martin, who is fond of alliteration, calls “ inter- 
jectional indecorum.” To place his loyalty beyond suspicion, he quotes 
from a copy of verses of his own, printed many years before in the 
Sun, which had been set to music and dedicated to the Prince 
Regent! And,to put the matter beyond all question, he declares 
that, if in his humble station he were authorized to approach the 
throne, he would without hesitation lay Alasco at the feet of his 
sovereign, as a testimony to the mild sway of a constitutional king, 
and as a tribute of his gratitude for the generous interest which his 
Majesty has never failed to take in the peace, the union, the pros- 
perity of Sir Martin’s native country! Sir Martin, however, will 
bear his reverse in a philosophical spirit. He is an artist, he has a 


- 1 Alasco: A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Martin Archer Shee, R.A. Excluded by 
the authority of the Lord Chamberlain. London. 1824. 
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retreat within his own province—‘ a claim of settlement in the 
parish of virtw.” In art there is no censorship; the artist, says Sir 
Martin, with something epigrammatic in his tone, may paint the 
Saracen’s head without being thought personal to the Grand Turk. 
As probably not many persons now read Alasco, though it has 
received the honour of being included in a volume of Living Plays, 
it may be interesting to give a few of the passages that called forth 
the Reader’s indignation, with Sir Martin’s properly indignant com- 
ments. Here is a passage, to the ordinary eye, innocuous enough :— 


“Now, 
Our private injuries yield to public wrong 
The avenging sword ; we strike but for our country,”? 


As this passage, said Sir Martin, has been expunged with more than 
the ordinary rage of red ink, it is to be supposed that private venge- 
ance is, in the estimation of our judicious censor, a nobler motive for 
drawing the sword than public wrong; and that when we strike it 
should be for ourselves and not for our country! ! ! Three marks of 
exclamation will only suffice to convey Sir Martin’s sense of astonish- 
ment and disgust. 
Another character said (before his-remarks were erased) :— 


* Am I so lightly held—so low in estimate 
To brook dishonour from a knave in place?” * 


It was only a natural conclusion on the part of Sir Martin that the 
Licenser by striking out these words had taken all ‘‘ knaves in place” 
under his special patronage and extended to them his protection 
“against the saucy sarcasms of unplaced, unpensioned, and un- 
privileged bards.” It is to be regretted, he adds, that this sapient 
person did not reign in the audacious days of Zhe Beggar's Opera. 
With what a virtuous indignation he would have dashed his official 
quill through the following assault, on all that is moral, wise, good, 
and gracious in his estimation. 


‘“‘ Should you censure the age 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the courtiers offended should be ; 
If you mention vice or bribe, 
’Tis so pat to all the tribe, 
Each cries, ‘ That was levelled at me!’” 


On one page a number of expressions had been struck out, apparently 
on no fixed principle, while others no less objectionable had been 
allowed to stand. Upon this the poet calls attention to the dis- 
criminating taste with which the poison of patriotism is detected in 
seditious syllables, hemistitches, and half sentences—very strikingly 
illustrating the utility of a Censor of Plays! 


1 Alasco, p. 62. 2 Ibid., p. 65. 
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In the followiug passage the Censor thought the sentiment was too 
strongly expressed : 
“ The cowards ! Hell’s hot blisters on the backs 


”71 


They turn so basely.” ' 


The poet, after observing that the Censor is evidently one of those 
scrupulous observers of decorum 


“That would not mention hell to ears polite,” 


suggests that he should employ the ample leisure his office affords 
him in giving the world an editio expurgata of our principal drama- 
tists, “‘a Shakespeare refined according to the official standard of 
politics and politeness.” All illustrations of passion, character, and 
situation used by the poets could then be ruthlessly swept away and 
no longer be a cause of offence. Sir Martin concludes his animad- 
versions on the Licenser by observing, with some show of proba- 
bility, that had the Licenser anticipated the possibility that an unhappy 
dramatist could have had the hardihood to rebel against his mandate, 
and lay open the nature and object of his operations, it is probable 
he would have been more on his guard. 

Genest,’ whose tone is unfriendly to Sir Martin Shee, denies the 
accuracy of the statement on the title-page of Alasco, that it had been 
excluded from the stage by the authority of the Lord Chamberlain. 
The truth was that the Lord Chamberlain had made certain excisions 
the condition of its being produced, and, as Shee had not consented to 
these excisions, he was himself in a sense responsible for the exclu- 
sion of the play. Genest thinks, too, that there was room for excision 
in the matter of Shee’s profuse and profane exclamations and inter- 
jections. But any impartial reader will see that interference with 
the text was carried to an absurd extent, and that the suppres- 
sion of the most ordinary patriotic expressions reflected no credit 
either on the sense or humour of the Licenser and his deputy, 

Perhaps the Licenser’s power was never employed more unjustly 
than in the case of Mary Russell Mitford’s tragedy of Charles the First. 
In a preface to the play, which was printed and acted nine years 
later, Miss Mitford relates the tale of this injustice in feeling terms,’ 
The subject of the play had been suggested by Macready ; Charles 
Kemble had enforced the suggestion ; neither, experienced judges as 
they were in theatrical matters, anticipating any objection. How 
should they, Miss Mitford naturally asks, when a tragedy with the 
same name and subject, by a Mr. Harvard, had been frequently acted 
in the past, with John Kemble in the leading part, and might be 
acted again at any moment? Mr. Colman, it appears, had no objec- 
tion either to the details or to the execution—at least to Miss Mitford’s 
1 Alasco, p. 114. 2 Genest, x. 244, 


* Charles the First : an Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Mary Russell Mitford. 
London. 1834. : 
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execution—of Charles the First. He founded his veto upon a general 
objection to the title and subject. The Duke of Montrose, Lord 
Chamberlain, confirmed his deputy’s decision, and Miss Mitford’s 
tragedy went to sleep for nine years in her desk until a new Lord 
Chamberlain arose, who was without scruples on the subject of Charles 
the First. The managers of the Victoria Theatre, to which Miss 
Mitford gratefully refers as ‘“‘honourably distinguished in this 
age of opera and spectacle by its encouragement of the legiti- 
mate drama,” undertook to produce the tragedy. The adroit com- 
pliments with which Miss Mitford bought off the opposition of the 
new Lord Chamberlain are as characteristic as they are charming. 
The whole theatrical world is indebted to him—herself in particular. 
No such case of injustice could happen under his administration. <A 
characteristic delicacy might hinder him from rescinding his prede- 
cessor’s decree, but he is ‘‘ too eminent for liberality and kindness, too 
tasteful and enlightened a patron of the acted drama to be led by the 
fear of an imaginary danger into placing fetters and shackles on an art 
which he loves.’ The worthy Deputy-licenser is dismissed with a few 
words of womanly sympathy and contempt. ‘His scruples” (poor 
slave of conscience) ‘‘could arise from no personal ill-will to the 
writer.” That they were the offspring of “an honest timidity,” “ an 
over-zealous fear,” is unquestionable. ‘‘ A Licenser” (unhappy man) 
“must needs be somewhat of an alarmist in virtue of his office.” 

In 1866 a Select Committee was held to inquire into the whole 
subject of theatrical licences and regulations,’ and in the course of 
the evidence a good deal of light was thrown on the working of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office. We may glance, in conclusion, at a few 
of the opinions offered. Shirley Brooks gave an instance from his 
own experience of the arbitrary nature of decisions. He had been 
persuaded by the Keeleys, who were at the time tenants of the 
Lyceum, to produce a dramatized version of Disraeli’s Coningsby, then 
in its first vogue. Brooks did not quite see his way to dramatize the 
tale; but being, as he says, at the age when one is ready to under- 
take difficulties, almost impossibilities, he made the attempt; put in 
a fresh character or two, invented a few new scenes, and seemed to 
be in the way of a fair success. A “tolerably good Coningsby ” was 
secured; there was a splendid scene of the Montem at Eton; and 
everything was nearly ready, when the author suddenly received in- 
formation that the piece would not be allowed. The Lord Chamber- 
lain proved very gracious, and himself went over the offending piece 
with the young writer. After a tenth or twelfth effort to surmount 
some of the small objections raised, Brooks was reduced to despair, 
and the Lord Chamberlain concluded the whole matter by blandly re- 
marking: ‘You see that you are writing a kind of guasi-political 


1. Charles the First, Pref., 5. 
2 Theatrical Licences and Regulations ; Report of Select Committee. 1866. 
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piece ; and here you are exhibiting a sort of contrast between the 
manufacturing people and the lower classes. Do not you think now 
that would be a pity?” It was in vain that Brooks pleaded that his 
object had not been to set class against class, and that he had repre- 
sented the upper class in a more favourable light than they had ever 
been represented before—the Lord Chamberlain only proceeded with 
bis carpings and complaints. This was not to be in, and that was 
not to be in. Something might be construed into an illusion to a 
family in Shropshire. Mr. Holloway’s ointment was not to be put in 
as Mr. Holloway’s ointment, because, really, Mr. Holloway was an 
industrious tradesman, and employed a good many tradespeople ; and 
soon, Shirley Brooks thought that a series of things of that kind 
placed a dramatic author in a very unfavourable position ; and he not 
unnaturally feit, from his own experience, that the interference of the 
Lord Chamberlain was not always exercised in the true interest of 
the drama. 

Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Hollingshead gave evidence to the same 
effect. Mr. Boucicault admitted that the then Reader, Mr. Donne, 
was the most liberal censor they had ever known, and that “his 
power was like the presence of a lady at a dinner-table of gentle- 
men to control in a delicate way the subjects spoken of.” In spite 
of that, he considered that the Lord Chamberlain’s power was exer- 
cised capriciously, and that it was not so searching a test as public 
opinion, because the Licenser often overlooked many things that the 
public does not overlook. He gave an instance from one of his own 
plays. In Old Heads and Young Hearts, produced at the Haymarket 
in 1844, there was a love scene at the end where the gentleman 
(played by Charles Mathews) had to say to the lady, “‘ I came to scoff, 
but I remained to pray”—he being on his knees. “That expression 
out of Goldsmith,” Mr. Boucicault said, ‘‘ the audience mistook; 
they thought it came out of the Bible, and they hissed it.” We may 
not agree with Mr. Boucicault’s interpretation of the incident, but it 
certainly supported his contention that the public taste was more 
sensitive than that of the Lord Chamberlain’s Reader. Mr. Hollings- 
head, whose views on the liberté du thédtre are well known, gave 
similar evidence. He held that the opinion of the Press was far 
more searching than the official scrutiny. He gave an instance of a 
drama, then playing at the Adelphi, taken from a very objectionable 
French piece with very little care in adapting it to ‘‘ English ideas 
of right and wrong.” It was offensive in action; it was full of vul- 
garities in dialogue; it ended with a parody of the judgment of 
Solomon; and it had a most objectionable Holywell Street title. 
That drama, said Mr. Hollingshead, had passed the censorship of 
the Lord Chamberlain, and would continue to be performed for a 
considerable time. 

On this occasion the other side had an able advocate in the late 
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Mr. Charles Reade, who gave his evidence in defence of the censor- 
ship of plays. He could not agree with those who put a play on the 
same footing as a book. In his opinion there were two main dis- 
tinctions. A play reproduces a story in flesh and blood ; the realiza- 
tion is of a different kind; things might be described in a book 
which could not be presented in a play, and which could not be 
indicated without doing considerable harm. A second distinction 
was that a play does not, like a book, creep gradually into public 
notice. The theatre is thrown open to 2000 people at once, and it 
seemed a pity that some 20,000 or 30,000 people should have been 
spectators of an improper performance before anything could be done 
to remove what was seditious or wrong. He would not, however, 
give the Licenser too large a law. His decisions ought not to be 
arbitrary ; his function should be confined to what is seditious and 
against good morals; there ought to be an appeal against his decision. 
In these words Mr. Reade probably expressed the views of the 
majority of sensible people on a difficult subject. The Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office may not be incapable of reform ; injustice has certainly 
been done to dramatic authors in the past in many instances, 
and there appears to be only the weight of popular opinion to pre- 
vent a repetition of it. On-the other hand, the public may look, 
and not unreasonably, for some such safeguard against obvious 
breaches of elementary taste and decorum as is at present supplied 
by the office of the Lord Chamberlain. 








THE TRIALS OF A NONCONFORMIST 
MINISTER. 


THE republication of Dr. Jessopp’s Zssays on topics growing out of 
his clerical experiences in Norfolk, and especially of the very striking 
one on The Trials of a Country Parson, may fitly give rise to heart- 
searchings in other than beneficed breasts, for the ecclesiastical 
trouble of our day is very widespread—a fact which the so-called 
‘** Down-grade ” controversy is just now illustrating in Dissenting 
circles very fully. 

It seems that we were wrong in supposing that the accomplished 
Head Master of the Norwich Grammar School could sink into the 
comparative repose of a rural charge ; the otiwm cwm dignitate which 
we so readily associate with an East Anglian parsonage has no more 
charms for him than the solitude of Juan Fernandez had for 
Alexander Selkirk. This particular country parson finds life some- 
what less worth the living amongst the Norfolk bucolics, and, as for 
the clerical brethren, ‘ their tameness is shocking” indeed. Clearly, 
Dr. Jessopp is entitled to speak of himself (in the language of the 
lamenting Hebrew seer) as ‘a speckled bird” amongst the flock in 
those uplands; or, to hazard another ornithological and scriptural 
metaphor, he is the dove with silver wings who has ‘lain among 
the pots,” and risked much loss of brightness. However, he has the 
pen of a ready writer, and the lay sermons here printed will go 
farther than the preached word. 

That rural life in general, and clerical service under rural condi- 
tions in particular, should not quite have fulfilled Dr. Jessopp’s 
expectations, is not much to be wondered at, perhaps; for he has 
more of Pope than of Wordsworth in his mental make, and might 
be tempted to shrug his shoulders and murmur “ humbug” if any 
admirer of the gentle Cowper (whose grave is in East Dereham) 
were to quote his ‘“‘God made the country, man made the town,” 
in a serious way. Still, it is only fair to make full allowance for 
our clever and, on the whole, genial essayist, when he waxes 
scornful and moody by turns over the phenomena of village life and 
the decay of English gentility; for he is often led by his fine 
sympathies to identify himself with a class; so that he speaks, or 
writes, not solely from himself, but as they might, if they were not 
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(as he pathetically deplores) so deficient in the art of expression 
that their sorrows and failures are largely unheeded by the over- 
busy, self-occupied world. 

That world is not so over-busy and self-occupied as to have no 
interest whatever in the condition of its spiritual guides, or those 
who are professionally designated such. Every now and then it. 
wakes up and shows a lively desire to comprehend the drift of 
events in Church and State which is bearing its children to some 
unseen settlement in matters religious. The trouble is that no all- 
powerful voice commands their reverence; that they are thrown 
back continually upon their own sense of what is true and right, and 
have not yet developed much self-reliance in things spiritual. The 
controversies of the time have a bewildering tendency, and people 
mostly suspend their judgment upon a number of important matters 
about which their grandfathers had no doubts and hesitations ; they 
content themselves with so-called practical aims, and easily admit 
the sceptical postulate that there is not a great deal to be known 
respecting transcendental things—that is, outside of their material 
interests and everyday occupations. Moreover, the standing dispute 
between the Church as by law established and the Churches which 
have at various times thrown off her control, does not get cleared up 
to the satisfaction of the ordinary British mind. “A plague on 
both your houses” is the verdict of quite a large proportion of the 
publicists who are badgered by the Liberation Society on the one 
hand and the Church Defence Association on the other. Somehow, 
they fancy that the truth is not committed exclusively to the keeping 
of either party ; that the solution of the problem first attempted at 
the English Reformation, and experimented upon in many ways 
since, will ultimately be produced by deeper and less hasty thinkers 
than those who prattle about spiritual adultery, and apostolic 
succession on Sectarian and Anglican platforms to-day. 

It is a long while since Mrs. Oliphant pourtrayed, in Salem Chapel, 
one of those provincial Dissenting circles which were a byword of 
Episcopalian scorn in the days when vulgarity, and the ignorance of 
which it is the sign, were supposed to belong exclusively to reli- 
gionists outside the illuminated pale. Things have greatly changed 
since Sydney Smith’s caustic estimate of Dissent was traditional in 
good society. Dickens did something, George Eliot has done more, 
perhaps, to weaken reliance on professional “ shepherds,” by illustra- 
ting their proneness to ordinary human frailties, and, in a correspond- 
ing degree, bringing into relief the preciousness of high gifts of 
instruction and consolation faithfully employed by those who possess 
them, though no outward unction has been invoked to stamp them 
with authority and single them out from the common life. If the 
Church of England ever had anything like a monopoly of manners 
and scholarship, she confessedly has it no loager. Dr. Jessopp is as 
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competent and veracious a witness as a critic could desire; no more 
pungent an indictment of the seemingly haphazard and irremediable 
appointments of these latter days, in rural parishes at least, could be 
found—no, not in Dissenting diatribes uttered on Liberationist plat- 
forms, or in the most truculent organs of Secularism. Those whose 
lives have been passed in the great centres of population can easily 
find parallels to that state of things likewise ; it is not East Anglia 
alone that suffers from the vagaries of clerical fledgelings, such 
as Mr. Jessopp describes, and priestesses of the Mrs. Moggs and 
Mrs. Connor types. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s dearly cherished ideal 
of the Christian “‘ gentleman in every parish” seems to be farther 
from realization than ever, as things are going. But if that be so, 
we have all some interest in the inquiry, ‘‘ How far has Noncon- 
formity occupied the ground of religious influence and supervision?” 
Granting that the parochial system has broken down considerably, is 
its rival fairly filling its place, improving upon its methods, doing 
something like equivalent service? Do the Churches called ‘“ Free ” 
in distinction from the Established and (semi-Episcopal) Methodist 
Churches on the other hand, and the agencies their “freedom” 
naturally fosters, at all sufficiently supply the want created wherever 
the old organization has broken down, of which the rector, or the 
vicar, and his helpers in due subordination, were the mainstays and 
directors? It is to be feared that no very definite answer in the 
affirmative can be made by any impartial and well-informed witness. 
Hence the widespread unwillingness to push things to what may 
possibly be the logical conclusion from premisses very largely ad- 
mitted in these days ; hence also the indecision of Liberal leaders, who 
have less to deter them, in the way of training and sentimental 
attachment, than the statesman who typifies the genius of Constitu- 
tional and timely reform. 

It is obvious that a man’s outward experience gives a colour to his 
convictions on such matters, and therefore the writer of these lines 
feels bound to state that, though he is, and has been for twenty years 
and more, a Nonconformist minisicr, he was brought up in the 
Church of England, and educated for its ministry. Let none think 
that it was without a struggle, that it was without unfeigned reluc- 
tance and painful hesitancy, that the familiar fold was abandoned, 
that the instruction and example of pious foregoers in the ordered 
paths of liturgical and parochial religionism were thrust aside with 
levity, and new engagements speedily compensated for the loss of 
the old routine of difficult duty. Not so! Only a clear perception 
of the disharmony that was arising between one’s views and out- 
ward professions in theological and ecclesiastical matters could have 
made possible a step that usually changes a man’s environment at 
once and for a life-time. One learns by degrees to value the morally 
invigorating atmosphere of Nonconformity; but it is not so easy to 
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rest in it as the swmmum bonum of religious experience, as those do 
who call themselves “‘free-born ”—like Mr. Spurgeon, and so many 
for whom he is entitled to speak. They find it, apparently, ‘‘ their 
vital breath, their native air.” Their watchword all along, the 
triumphant confession with which they enter Heaven, is, ‘The Dissi- 
dence of Dissent, and the Protestantism of the Protestant reli- 
gion,” by which they simply mean the universal prevalence of the 
‘“* Evangelical ” creed and the conventicle type of character and 
service. 

Any worthy answer to the inquiry just propounded will, of course, 
take account of the changed and still changing social and political 
conditions of our time. It is obvious that, with a rapid devélop- 
ment of a certain kind of equality, the need for a searching terri- 
torial oversight of the people’s life becomes less manifest, its utility 
more questionable. As men and women gain access to the common 
sources of knowledge, they grow more independent; when they 
become better acquainted with their rights as human beings and 
members of a constitutional society they are less inclined to lean upon 
semi-feudal props, or to confide in official mediators of any kind. 
But no temptation has happened to the Church of which Dr. Jessopp 
is a distinguished ornament, save such as is common to all Churches 
now. Authority is at a very serious discount amongst us. The 
franchise is widely extended in religious as well as in political 
spheres, is gradually being conceded to clamour where it has 
long been obstinately withheld. Though this does not imply an 
unmixed gain to the forces of light and moral sweetness which the 
man of faith perceives to be so widely operant in our modern life, it 
certainly carries with it the germs of much growth in the near 
future. The distinctively human qualities of wide sympathy, quick 
intelligence, interest in the spread of freedom and civilization, could 
not grow and thrive among the masses while they were kept in a 
state of tutelage. Hardly can they be said to have characterized 
selected individuals, like Cowper’s aged peasant, who knew her Bible 
to be true, as the “brilliant Frenchman” did nof, or like Legh 
Richmond’s Dairyman’s Daughter. Our foregoers, both Evangelical and 
Moderate, were apt to mistake a docile acquiescence in the doctrines 
and ritual of the Church or the Chapel for a satisfactory prevalence of 
the virtues that give solidity to a Christian profession. Now, there 
is much questioning of these things all round ; orthodoxy of every 
type is discounted in the popular mind. It is a mistake to regard 
this increasing indifference to dogmatic claims as an evidence of 
decay in faith and morals; rather does it mark a new reformation 
within the limits of Church life, and a preparatory work of criticism 
without, signifying, in the order of development, the shaking of 
mutable things, social conventions which have had their day, and 
ecclesiastical arrangements which have served their turn—‘“ that the 
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things which cannot be shaken may remain,” visible to every eye: 
For— 
“ The God that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauseth in His plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 


Yes! though all the tabernacles in England were to join in a 
common lament over unprosperous days. 

Our Norfolk parson mourns the evident decadence of clerical 
influence in rural parishes, and attributes it largely to a falling off 
in solid learning, graciousness of character, and ability to play the 
part of a local providence amongst the poor and thriftless, who are 
disposed, now as aforetime, to cling to benefit of clergy. But, in 
various undesigned ways, this censor morwm reveals his discontent 
with the ancient and still unrepealed canons of clerical procedure, with 
the clerical ideal, as it is usually set forth and embraced. Hardly 
can discerning readers of Dr. Jessopp’s papers fail to conclude that a 
robust and well-furnished mind like his rises in strong revolt against 
the mechanical round of priestly functions, varied by the lightest of 
light social refreshments, which suffice to fill up the lives of so many 
of his brethren. All the dissatisfaction with the cramped conditions 
of an East Anglian parson’s life implies a transformed environment, 
sure to be uncongenial to one whose views and habits have been 
formed on other models than any that are current in rural circles. 
Lovers of Izaak Walton will recall his account of Dr. Donne’s 
reluctance to take holy orders, and the reasons therefor. It is one 
thing to study the novel phases of country life from an antiquarian 
or dilettante point of view ; it is quite another to settle down to the 
laborious and sadly unappreciated task of helping all sorts and 
conditions of men, and women, and children, to shape their characters 
and conduct by the Christian law. Our late Chelsea sage had the 
power to see, and to make others see, the picturesque sublimity of 
Abbot Samson’s life-work at St. Edmundsbury ; but who that knew 
the ethico-historical artist himself would have expected him to emulate 
that medieval worthy, if called to fill a prebendal stall in these latter 
days! His Trials would have been manifold and poignant, no 
doubt. 

This last reflection lands us on the brink of the parallel difficulty 
we have undertaken to touch upon—‘‘ The Trials of a Noncon- 
formist Minister.” Judging by the hasty utterances of the more 
inconsiderate amongst the advocates of Disestablishment, one would 
suppose that the injustice entailed by the Nonconformist life and 
attitude constituted in itself the most grievous of all injuries, the 
most unforgivable of all wrongs. Well, that is as it may be. Some 
men stand in more need of artificial support than others. To some. 
teachers, the pedestal upon which they stand is almost everything ; to 
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others it matters little. Again, the social recognition which sterling 
intellectual and moral qualities, backed by genial and dignified 
manners, will easily win for their possessors in most English circles, 
urban or provincial, rarely falls to the lot of those who habitually 
“set their backs up,” and pose as martyrs in a persecuted cause. It 
is not by any means to be denied that there are social and other 
related drawbacks in the Nonconformist stand, however calmly it may 
be maintained—snobbery and the prejudice which is born of unfair 
privilege may still be found in circles from which one would expect 
them to have been banished by this time. Yet it is only where an 
acute sensitiveness does duty for more solid qualities of heart and 
head that the pressure of social convention becomes at all unbear- 
able. The compensations, too, are many; if certain circles are 
closed to the Nonconformist minister, other and larger circles are 
thrown open. The democratic movement welcomes the aid of all 
who are unpledged to the maintenance of the existing order. The 
wide influence wielded by the more able and eloquent of those 
whose vocation excludes them from the “national” pulpits, and, 
along with that exclusion, gives unique validity to their message in 
the vulgar ear, may surely be set over against any inconvenience or 
slight to which at times they may be liable. No! the “ trials” of the 
Nonconformist ministry are not chiefly those which arise from their 
inferior status—“ equality” is more widely diffused than, in our 
partisan speeches, we are disposed to admit. However true it may 
be that the secularization of religion by its alliance with the State 
has done grievous harm and injustice to the claims of spiritual truth 
upon the individual, and that it must be held responsible for many 
falsities and abuses; however true that it is the ultimate ground of 
social exclusiveness in its varied and variously ugly forms, the fact 
remains that it but adds one to the many phases of discipline 
through which character is here ordained to pass. The weak and 
irresolute often succumb, or ignobly wring their hands over the loss 
of coveted ease and comfort ; the strong and faithful climb on step- 
ping-stones of dead custom to higher things. 

The late James Baldwin Brown, a cultured and chivalrous London 
pastor, commenced a lecture on “ Religious Equality in the Light 
of History” with these words—“I think that we Nonconformists 
have at last reached the borders of our Canaan. After ages of weary 
wandering, the promised land of religious liberty, equality, and 
brotherhood is in sight.” Well, we may accept the analogy here 
implied, and still the case is not fundamentally changed. ‘“‘ Trials” 
grow out of evils that are largely chronic in our life, which, indeed, 
have almost grown hereditary. Science shows us, and so does 
religious philosophy, that effects outlive their apparent causes ; and 
the historic ground of Nonconformity cannot be stubbed like Thornaby 
Waste, and then made to yield grapes of Eshcol. Promised lands 
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are apt to turn out scenes of new probation; stones of stumbling 
and harassing foes abound there as they did in the wilderness, 
Always, when a long conflict for privilege withheld comes to an end, 
the coveted boon turns out to be less precious than it seemed to be 
in the far, far distance of man’s desire. It will be so with the boon 
of Religious Equality. That is no reason why we should not stretch 
out our hands for it, certainly ; but it isa reason for not exaggerating 
its importance in the scale of truths that wait the general recognition. 
The State is a clumsy manager of a “national” religious provision, 
for it has no discriminative gifts or adequate machinery for the 
discharge of so high a function. This grows ever more patent to 
the ordinary capacity, as it has long been clear to men of insight. 
But then, where is the corporation that does possess the altogether 
appropriate organization for administering spiritual light, strength, and 
consolation to the people at large in these days? Let us be faithful 
all round in so momentous a matter. We know on what grounds 
of prescriptive right and practical achievement the Medisval Church 
rested her claim; and we can now make an approach towards a 
balanced estimate of the love of settled order on the one hand, and 
of free growth on the other, which gave birth to the dominant 
Episcopacy and the Dissenting systems in our own country, destined 
to spread and take new forms in the great Western World. What 
the sensible Englishman wants to know is, how far the necessities of 
those days survive in these, and whether modifications of both are 
not demanded by the changed conditions of the time ? 

When the present writer was first ordained pastor of a Noncon- 
formist congregation, he tried very earnestly to transfer his inborn 
reverence for “the Church,” its sacraments and its ordinances, to 
the community into which he had been hospitably received. Only 
very gradually was it made clear to him that supernatural purity was 
as little the heritage of voluntaryism as of a State-controlled Church 
—that the confederated assemblies of the Congregational polity are 
local aggregations of average men and women, more or less con- 
sistently Christian in their own sense of the term, a sense which is 
narrower or more broadly intelligent according as they have drunk 
in the teachings of the higher literature and philosophy of our time, 
or shared the voluntary or inevitable ignorance of the uninquiring 
majority of hearers and worshippers. The preacher prays in the 
assembly, and the prayer-leaders in the more social gatherings, for 
Divine light and guidance: if they are wont to act as men do in all 
the practical affairs of life, going to the real sources of knowledge, 
and shaping their course in conformity with fact and law, they grow 
in character and in spiritual apprehension—if not, not. Hence 
arises one of the fieriest of the “ trials” through which the Non- 
conformist minister is called to pass. Just in proportion to his own 
personal growth may be the inability of some who nominally share 
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the responsibilities of leadership to sanction his teachings amongst 
the people. It is an old trouble; he cannot pretend to be singled 
out for martyrdom ; in all ages teacher and taught have found it 
hard to keep together. The priest succeeds in making an effective 
compromise, by means of symbols and ceremonies which accommodate 
themselves to ascending grades of religious intelligence and sensi- 
bility ; the prophet presses on to higher levels of truth and experience. 
The Nonconformist has to reconcile the present need and the call to 
go forward as best he can. If he be at all sensitive, fairly cultured, 
and active in his thinking, anxious to make full proof of his oppor- 
tunity, he will not escape this sore trouble, which may even deepen 
to dismay, and drive him from a calling which sometimes appears to 
be incompatible with the finest developments of character and real 
piety. 

In illustration thereof it would be easy to adduce some of the 
proofs, every week more abundant, contained in the articles and 
correspondence of certain widely circulated religious organs—notably 
the Christian World, which has long directed the Nonconformist 
advance towards “ liberal views” and novel experiments in Church 
life. Opinions that would have shocked the Congregationalists of 
twenty-five years ago, when the Essays and Reviews and Bishop 
Colenso’s Pentateuchal heresies were rousing much alarm and indig- 
nation, now “‘ go down ” with an ever-increasing number of readers. 
Mr. Spurgeon says that the Free Churches are “ riddled through and 
through with Socinianism.” We suspect our last eminent Calvinist 
has but a hazy notion as to what “‘ Socinianism” may be; but, if he 
employs the term as a synonym for modern Unitarianism and Broad- 
Churchism, he is probably not far from the truth. Only it must be 
noted that this changing attitude toward the problems of life, death, 
and eternity only implies a superficial, secondhand acquaintance 
with the new theology on the part of the people, though it carries 
with it much esoteric knowledge and research on the part of their 
abler and more studious preachers and writers. The Nonconformist 
colleges feel the rising tide acutely; and something very like a 
revolt of the students was lately occasioned in one of them by an 
attempt to suppress heretical teaching. 

It is gratifying to minds that are in sympathy with the ‘ liberal ” 
movement in theology to see the avidity with which teachings like 
Archdeacon Farrar’s on The Larger Hope, and the late Henry Ward 
Beecher’s on Religious Evolution, are drunk in by thousands who have 
had no training for such inquiries except the discipline of the Dis- 
senting home circle. Unquestionably, the harshness and rigidity of 
the older Nonconformist creeds have been modified very widely. It 
may be said that, negatively, the improvement has been great; the 
horrors of orthodox denunciation are now banished to obscure corners, 
where curious survivals excite the wonder of women and the contempt 
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of men; but, positively, the result is hardly so satisfactory. It is 
easier to disenchant the sects of their more revolting dogmas than to 
tempt them into the green pastures of religious contemplation, where 
fairer experiences may be gained, The “ trials” of really ‘able 
ministers of the new covenant,” who are endeavouring to make a safe 
highway from the Nonconformity of “ the letter” to the more spiritual 
beliefs and ethics which are warranted by the mature religious con- 
sciousness of to-day, are no less real, though, it may be, less pitiable, 
than those through which Norfolk country parsons have to pass. The 
more prominent and outwardly successful, especially those whose bril- 
liant gifts secure them large city congregations, have to run many 
risks, and sometimes resort to evasions and concealments, which must 
sorely exercise their consciences, for, however willing the people may 
be to have the new views dispensed from the pulpit, the elders of the 
synagogue expect them to accommodate truth to the average pew- 
holding apprehension; obsolete sectarian dogma must not be openly 
supplanted by verifiable doctrine, bearing its historic or philosophic 
label—it must be hidden away like leaven, or, to vary the figure, the 
“new wine” must be cautiously poured into the “‘ old bottles.” Some 
pulpiteers do this to perfection ; a much larger number, not inferior to 
them in the more solid gifts and graces, but onlyin rhetorical cleverness, 
have to contend with a growing difficulty, one which arises out of the 
people’s unpreparedness and the changed conditions in the midst of 
which thework of the ministry is carried on. They shrink from duplicity 
in sacred things; they expect little good to come of ‘‘ handling the word 
ef God deceitfully ;” they cannot revive the tactics of the Sophists, 
er adapt the method of the Schoolmen: choosing the harder path of 
veracious exposition, they have to pay the penalty and endure divers 
trials. ‘‘The occasional timidity and weakness of St. Peter,” says 
Dr. Lightfoot (Galatians, p. 339), ‘‘ will be judged most harshly by 
those who have never themselves felt the agony of a great moral 
crisis, when not only their own ease and comfort, which is a small 
thing, but the spiritual welfare of others seems to clamour for a 
surrender of their principles.” More than one member of the bench 
of bishops may shelter himself under this plea, no doubt; but the 
world will go on calling it ‘‘dissimulation” (as Paul did in his 
roughly-honest way) when a “ pillar” of the Church, or of a rival sect, 
swallows his professions along with the emoluments attached to them, 
and goes on ‘“‘ daubing the wall with untempered mortar.” Noncon- 
formist deacons are probably neither better nor worse than Anglican 
churchwardens ; and the neophytes and tyros who “supply ” congre- 
gational pulpits in the absence of their pastors are at least as well 
equipped for the task as the young gentlemen in “ M.B.” waistcoats 
and (appropriately) sott hats, over whose blandly childlike omniscience 
Dr. Jessopp makes such a piteous wail. All the same, the Noncon- 
formist minister of parts and progressive tendencies is pretty sure to 
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have his thorn in the flesh in the shape of some vigilant official, who 
smells heresy as a hound smells game; or some “ messenger of Satan,” 
who esteems it his special vocation to buffet him and keep him humble. 
The more thoughtful he is, and the more imaginatively susceptible, 
owing to his constant handling of spiritual truth which conditions the 
flow of high feelings, so much the heavier are his trials, the bitterer 
his disappointments. He is called to tread a sacrificial path ; at best 
he will just get through, at worst he will have to mourn over prospects 
blighted and hope endlessly deferred. Many Church members are 
weak as well as pious, and because they are weak they are apt to 
sanction heedless cruelty. They change their minds quickly—cry 
“ Hosanna” to-day, and “ Away with Him” to-morrow. As to the 
commercial side of this subject (for, of course, it has such a side), it 
would be easy to match the privations of country parsons, and even 
starving curates, from Nonconformist annals and current reports. 
Dr. Allon recently gave some heartrending particulars of ministerial 
poverty. ‘A minister had written stating that the deacons had 
handed him 8s. 6d. as all that remained of a quarter’s income of £18, 
after paying other expenses in connection with the chapel. Another 
unfortunate man had asked for assistance, his stipend being only £35 
a year ; another, who had a wife and three children, had £90 a year, 
and one or two more had £70 a year each.” 

The Christian World reports the condition of the Congregational 
Churches of Dorsetshire (Baptist and Psedo-Baptist) as “‘ desperate.” 
All over the land the problem of Church maintenance is an anxious 
one ; in the rural districts it is the crux of the whole matter. Every 
sect sets up its own tabernacle, and competes with the rest for the 
wherewithal to live. Over-building retards the genuine work of 
evangelising, not to speak of the quieter means of religious growth. 
Tithes have a trick of shrinking and growing unreliable, says Dr. 
Jessopp; so have pew-rents and chapel subscriptions. We are not 
comparing the moral claim in the two cases; we are noting the 
actual fact, as distinguished from theory, sound or unsound. The 
disposition to drive a hard bargain with the parson is, one sometimes 
thinks, a growing British infirmity ; and it contrasts painfully with 
the honour and profit reaped by competent religious instructors in 
Republican America. Does it spring from growing indifference to 
religious ordinances, or from the diffusion of men’s interest over a 
much wider field of philanthropy and the too keen competition of 
our age? Perhaps from both causes; perhaps, also, because the 
Churches have slipped behind in point of intelligence and vigour, as 
compared with the more rapid general advance in the world. For 
men will pay for a thing they value; in the long run, and in spite 
of imperfect machinery for the training out of their spiritual powers, 
they will rescue their highest institutions from decay, and put them 
on a sound and prosperous footing. At present they are confused as 
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to where their religious treasure lies; they see a great overturning 
going on, and they only feebly grasp its inner significance. When 
the hurly-burly is over they will resettle their Churches, and the 
ministries by which alone they can be maintained in vigour and use- 
fulness, on firmer foundations than either the State-controlled or the 
independent congregations of to-day can boast. 

A very curious result of Dr. Jessopp’s Norfolk experience, and 
one which comes with quite refreshing force and unction from his 
graceful pen, is the complaint of finality, as the sad heritage of the 
parson who has accepted a cure of souls in that East Anglia which 
our scholarly essayist finds so dreary—where murderers have been 
nourished, but sweet poesy has hardly marked any one for her own. 
The absence of this same finality has often been made a matter of 
reproach to Nonconformists, by those who believe, above all things 
else, in a Church by law established. Over and over again the 
fickleness of human nature, admittedly more trying in religion than 
in most things, has been urged as a reason why the ordinances and 
materialities of worship should be entrusted to higher and more dis- 
passionate hands than those of the vulgar. What floods of holy 
rhetoric have been evoked by ‘‘the parson’s freehold!” And now 
it turns out that what we have been provoked to jealousy about was 
only a barren sort of moor, and not by any means the fruitful vineyard 
for which so many desponding sectaries, downcast in view of the too- 
probably impending notice to quit which they saw reflected in an 
angry deacon’s eyes, have sighed and sighed for in vain. It seems 
that this much vaunted and widely coveted “finality” is to be 
dreaded as a doom, and not welcomed as a clerical salvation; that 
it closes the door of hope upon the unhappy recipient of so ques- 
tionable a sphere, shutting him up in uncongenial and unimprov- 
able surroundings, to wear out life, like Silvio Pellico or Baron 
Trenck, in honourable but well-nigh intolerable misery. Fresh 
illustrations urge home the truism— 

“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 
No, indeed! there are worse confinements than those to which 
tyrants remand their victims; a Norfolk living is the iron shroud 
reserved for ex-fellows of colleges and university lecturers who have 
sinfully craved the repose of a country parish. Verb, sap.: Let 
threatened ones beware in time. 

Seriously, though, our candid Doctor’s critique of the pure unreason 
which appears to him to inspire the powers that be in their control 
of Church temporalities, falls short, in its erection of a standard, 
social and intellectual, which is too exacting for the circumstances. 
After all, the law of supply and demand rules in these high matters ; 
and, somehow or other, holy orders do not tempt so many of the 
ablest men in these days. Truth compels the admission that Non- 
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conformity is similarly affected. The academical course is vastly 
more costly than it was in the days of Dr. Doddridge and of Dr. 
John Taylor; also the scheme of training is wider; yet one cannot 
but wish that it would evoke gifts and enthusiasm equivalent to the 
old ones. Too often, as one listens to the theological fledgelings 
who graduate therein, one murmurs poor Selkirk’s lament about the 
boobies that feared not man—“ their tameness is shocking to me.” 
The Nonconformist pastorate is now accessible cheaply to all grades, 
and the lower threaten to swamp the higher. There are some things 
which no college can give—things that go before it, and fling their 
lights or shadows over it. Of all the perplexed questions that are 
now to the front, this is the most perplexed. Liturgy or free prayer, 
pew-rents or offertory, read sermons or extempore ones, long services 
or short, ornate ones or plain—all fade into insignificance compared 
with the need for gifted and devoted men, who espouse the sacred 
work because they hear the secret call, and not because it solves the 
problem of living in a genteel and not over-laborious way. A con- 
siderable percentage of the ordained ministers in Congregational 
churches, whether more or less orthodox, fail to keep their foot- 
hold—some dropping into journalistic and scholastic occupations, 
some into business, and some floating from one casual preaching 
engagement to another. Life-long pastorates are very rare now, 
the majority average about four years. The most acute estimate 
of the situation in Nonconformist circles to-day may be gathered 
from a paper on “ The Organization of the Liberal Churches,” which 
lately appeared in the Enquirer. The writer declares that ‘“‘ under 
the present system young men should not be admitted into our 
colleges and ministry except under a vow of celibacy for twenty 
years.” It is not purely a question of maintenance, though ; insuffi- 
cent stipends are symptomatic of a deeper trouble. Congregations 
find it desirable to change their preachers frequently ; ‘‘ new brooms 
sweep clean.” ‘ This call for novelty, human nature being what it 
is, is discreditable neither to minister nor people. No religious 
teacher has a mind of unlimited productive power. Very few 
hearers can be expected to satisfy themselves indefinitely from the 
same source of edification. The more individual the flavour of a 
preacher’s mind, the more piquant and attractive the relish first 
given by his ministry, the sooner his peculiarity is likely to be 
recognized and to produce the effect of sameness. The themes of 
the preacher are high and profoundly important; but the note of 
piety runs through them all, and gives to them a certain uniformity 
and monotony. He that preaches twice a Sunday, moreover, 
produces matter in an abundance such as would make an excessively 
prolific historian, almost a prolific novelist, and does this in addition 
to public and pastoral duties of the most diverse and fatiguing 
nature.” 
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There is material for reflection here, indeed! Methodism relies 
on its itinerancy to correct the overbalance of individualism, but the 
problem can hardly be said to be solved in that quarter; besides, 
the less rigidly dogmatic Churches of the Congregational type bow 
to no central authority like the almost despotic Conference. In the 
absence of a mutually helpful system of a more elastic kind, the 
smaller and more isolated communities suffer in their increase and 
prosperity much, in their moral and intellectual growth still more. 
The share of inconvenience falling to the lot of the faithful minister 
is apt to be disproportionately heavy. Faction hurts him, whatever 
be its outcome. Failure to embrace high opportunity, and unworthy 
conduct, shielding itself under the pretence of constitutional pro- 
cedure, make his most strenuous and self-denying exertions in the 
cause of truth and righteousness of none effect. He is only a man, 
and fallible; he may not always speak and act wisely; but the 
punishment is often far in excess of the occasion, and it falls not on 
him and his alone—often it scatters the people, wastes much spiritual 
energy stored at great cost, and closes a door of usefulness in a town 
for years. There are cases wherein all the world can see that some 
man’s transient whim, or the false taste of some wretched coterie, 
has sufficed to choke up a fountain of religious strength and refresh- 
ment in this way; judicious observers always wondering that no 
middle point could be found between an amorphous aggregation of 
people in practically unrelated communities, affording great scope ta 
self-will, while hardly responding to public opinion in its highest 
forms, and the hide-bound sectarianism which pretends to say and 
believe the same thing through all its grades and developments. 
But surely, it is not creditable to the freedom and fellowship the 
Nonconformist Churches profess to conserve, that so little effective 
brotherhood should be its outcome. The future of the movement 
for which Nonconformity and the right of private judgment stand 
sponsors depends upon the solution found for this pressing problem. 
No theoretic justification of Independency will suffice; ‘by their 
fraits ye shall know them” is in all mouths to-day. As for the 
advanced guard of that movement, its foes may rejoice, as its friends 
may mourn, over the fate foreshadowed for it by the writer already 
quoted :— 

‘We shall have loved light, but have distrusted that organic 
union which is the condition everywhere of effective and enduring 
life, and shall crumble away very soon, as everything does which 
has no vital principle of cohesion. The gospel of reason and 
reverence will not pass away, but it would have been better for the 
world if a religious body such as ours, which has made so many 
sacrifices in order that that gospel might be proclaimed without 
equivocation, or any dishonourable compromise with incredible creeds, 
could have survived to act as its prophet.” 
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Let us try, in a few closing words, to gather up the main threads 
of our subject: other and wiser pens must indicate remedial pro- 
cesses such as the time and Nonconformist needs loudly demand. 
First, there are “ trials,” which, being common to man, even parsons 
can hardly plead exemption from. Such, in the main, are those 
over which our East Anglian censor grieves. The depletion of 
country society; the loss of tone occasioned by crudely democratic 
invasions of the profession once so closely preserved for younger sons 
of the gentry; the ghastly mockery of semi-feudal ranks and orders 
which no longer show any veritable raison d’étre, but misrepresent 
the real conditions and exigencies of English life; the diminishing 
significance of symbolic and formal distinctions in the popular mind— 
these and such like things make the path thorny for those who 
expect much from their ecclesiastical environment, little from their 
own souls and self-devotion. The present age has heard a good 
many Cassandra-like warnings from estimable but not far-sighted 
men, who forget that 


“The old order changes, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


In the same category must be placed those “trials” which pertain 
to the Christian ministry everywhere nowadays, because the Zeit-Geist 
is touching all men’s experience, and creating new and only half- 
understood desires for reality in living and sincerity in speech. 
Churches cannot ignore the law which dooms unfit structures 
to decay; new life climbs up, not without pain and struggle, 
to new forms. How many of the finest lives have had their 
music wrung out of them by the pressure of circumstances! 
The late Dean Stanley, and F. W. Robertson, and T. T, Lynch, 
and many more within the pale, to say nothing of the long roll 
of faithful confessors who have had to deny themselves by re- 
maining in the outer court—these all died in faith, not having 
received the promise, their zeal being according to knowledge, and 
so letting them in for much conflict with the rulers of the world’s 
darkness. The vocation involves mediatorial suffering; the strong 
and finely gifted most bear the infirmities of the coarse and the weak. 
A man had better follow any honest trade than enter the ministry 
now without counting the cost. 

Secondly, there would appear to be remediable “trials” in the 
ministerial life, obstacles due to the survivals of useless customs, 
warped machinery, and indolent prejudice amongst the ‘“ Free” 
Churches, as well as within the “ Established” pale. We anticipate 
Disestablishment as one of the inevitable shocks to which our cum- 
brous English constitution is heir ; but who can fail to see that there 
is a rising demand for great modifications of Dissenting usage, to 
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meet the changed attitude of the masses toward religious institutions? 
Something has been done in this direction of late, but far more 
remains to be done. Belief will largely condition pious association 
in the future, as it has done in the past, no doubt; but the unintel- 
ligent echo of some one else’s theological speculation will not hence- 
forth pass current as faith. The shoe of hard dogmatic profession 
pinches sorely ; the world’s toilers ask new questions, and cherish 
more practical aims. ‘The Churches must respect the natures they 
have to work upon; preachers will have to teach by example, to 
show the people how to think, and not merely what to think. Faith 
is not dead amongst the common folk; it is only suspended on certain 
points till the preachers have found their real bearings. ‘‘ The 
preachers!” Yes—for after all the day of preaching is not past, and 
will not be, until the impulse to social worship perishes out of people’s 
life. The age still needs true preachers. A significant corre- 
spondence in the Christian World, on “Pretence in the Pulpit,” 
discloses the fact that many ministers dress in borrowed plumes, 
deliver other men’s sermons without acknowledgment. One clerical 
“conveyer” of thoughts and appeals, superior to any of his own, 
openly defends and tries to justify the practice. No doubt the 
temptation to this sort of thing is great where men of no great 
original faculty are expected to furnish two or even more discourses 
every week, and that in addition to the multifarious duties of the 
pastorate. The remedy for “trials” thence arising is twofold: the 
Churches must modify their exacting system, preferring quality to 
quantity, and the gate into the ministry must be made straiter ; 
college examiners and others charged with so delicate and responsible 
a duty must resolve to “lay hands suddenly on no man,” must reject 
weak candidates, and charge them to enter some other calling, * to 
work with their hands the thing that is good, rather than work with 
their heads the thing that is ‘ goody.’” 

Thousands will assemble to hear alive teacher even yet, though 
it must be granted that they prefer an ‘“‘unconsecrated ” place ; 
until the Churches find out and remedy the causes of this preference, 
the stronger and finer amongst their ministers will have to seek 
them on their own ground, and endure “trials” in the exercise of a 
vocation which may be Christ-like, but is not ‘‘ what he was engaged 
for” by the sect to which he nominally belongs. There is a humorous 
side to that same “engagement,” and the following (American) 
anecdote hits it off :— 

“‘ A minister had been invited to fill a vacant pulpit. He was the 
guest of a leading member ; and his host said he hoped he would 
avoid saying anything in his sermon to offend the Spiritualists, as 
there were many in the town who attended their church. Walking 
down the street, another leading light of the Church was met, who 
hoped he would not say anything to offend the Universalists, as 
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many of them attended their church. Just as he was entering the 
pulpit, one of the deacons button-holed him, and said, ‘ The largest 
liquor dealer in town is here in his pew; I hope you will not find it 
necessary to refer to that business.’ The perplexed minister then 
inquired, ‘ What shall I preach about ?’ ‘Oh'!’ said the deacon, 
‘give it to the Jews, they haven’t got a friend in town.’” 

But let us not end this matter with a jew desprit. The times are 
serious; it behoves all who have insight and opportunity to throw 
what light they can on the social and religious problems of the day, 
remembering that we may make the irresistible law of progress our 
friend by timely adaptation of means to ends, while evasive timidity 
only stores up wrath against some day of wrath. The word seems 
to be going out afresh, “ Behold, I make all things new!” To that 
requirement even Nonconformists must conform. ‘ Let us, for very 
shame,” said Baldwin Brown, “have done with the lofty tone of 
superiority which we are so fond of assuming toward creed-bound 
Churches. We are ourselves more miserably bound than any of 
them.” That may have been an unwise utterance for an anti-State 
Churchman to make; we know it was an honest and earnest one, and 
one to which thousands respond in their troubled hearts. An age 
that makes no account of ‘little systems,” that 


*‘ deepens now a grave 
Where every king and every slave 
Shall drop in crown and chain, 
Till only man remain ”— 


is not likely to pause when certain adjustments have been made in 
Church and State, accepting some “logical” alternative ready made 
for it ; it will press on to fresh woods and pastures new, where the 
needs of men’s hearts and lives may be fully met. The prophetic 
soul of the world, dreaming of things to come, anticipates that day, 
and says to strait-laced Churches of every kind, “Cast away your 
bonds, and get ready; for only as ye grow towards the measures of 
this quickly evolving time, can ye hope to flourish, or even to 
abide.” 





WORK AND WOMEN. 


Are Trades Unions among women practicable, and how far may 
they be relied upon to ameliorate the condition of the underpaid 
female worker? In June last was made a first effort by women in 
London to raise wages by combination, when some twelve hundred 
girls struck at Messrs. Bryant & May’s match factory, and, contrary 
to expectations, were successful. Most people agreed that the strike 
was a righteous one, but how far the precedent can be successfully 
followed is a doubtful question ; though there are many who expect 
trades unionism to work as effectively among women as among men, 
and who hope that this first successful strike will be the precursor of 
others by women in other trades. A ‘‘ Women’s Provident and 
Protective League ” exists, founded by the late Mrs. Paterson, and 
now energetically worked by Miss Clementina Black, but hitherto its 
operations have not been extensive ; for combination among women 
is far more difficult of achievement than among men, and we now 
propose to consider some of the difficulties by which the subject is 
surrounded, 

Of late years much has been said and written on the subject of 
women in the labour market, and also of women in the political 
world; and these two questions have been, as it seems to us, very 
improperly confused. The right of women to exercise their full 
intelligence in every direction, and to assert their choice in the 
makers of laws to which they, as well as men, are subject, has been 
spoken of and regarded as part of the question of the expediency of 
women’s entering the various professions and trades in which, hitherto, 
men only have been breadwinners; and one curious result of this 
confusion is, that, if the attitude of the Women’s Rights party be 
examined, it will be found that by ‘“ women” is generally meant 
“ spinster,” to the determined exclusion of the majority of the sex 
during the most important period of their existence—that of wifehood 
and motherhood. 

The present Bills for the enfranchisement of women are an 
illustration of this fact, being for the enfranchisement of widows and 
spinsters only, and appear to us to be a curious anomaly. For, on 
the property qualification, the franchise should surely not be denied 
to wives, since marriage no longer deprives woman of her possessions ; 
and if the vote is allowed on what may be termed the moral or 
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intellectual qualification, surely no one will deny that the married 
woman, the mother of the next generation, who, through her off- 
spring, largely influences the future of the State, is a more important 
moral factor in society than the spinster, whose virtues or vices ter- 
minate with herself; nor can it be asserted that a wife and mother, 
with her widened experiences and enlarged sympathies, is less fit 
than her single sister to use her judgment in choosing the makers of 
laws, many of which only affect those who are themselves mothers 
and wives. 

But in considering the utterances of any of the more extreme 
leaders of the party, it will be found that it is the single woman, 
and not the wife, whom they have in mind as the important unit. 
We remember on one occasion hearing a highly educated lady, an 
M.D., who would have been expected to have studied her subject and 
to speak with accuracy, state that to the fact of there being nearly 
a million more women than men in the United Kingdom we owe the 
many reforms and good works due to female effort, for, this huge 
number having found marriage an impossibility, have been obliged 
to turn their attention in other directions, hence the useful works and 
social improvements due to women’sexertions. We do not think that 
a more unworthy and undignified position with reference to women’s 
endeavours to help their fellow creatures could have been assumed ; 
and we protest against the proposition that women’s right to exercise 
to the full their intellects, and to take their share in the regulation of 
their country, can be affected by the question of the number who 
may be compelled to stand alone in the world or to live by their 
own work. Woman’s right to an absolute equality with man in all 
matters settled by human regulation rests on higher grounds, is 
inalienable from her right to exist as a human being, and would 
remain the same were there only twenty women left in the country 
amidst a male population of millions. 

But the statement that marriage is impossible to such a large 
proportion of women through scarcity of men has been repeated 
again and again as an argument in favour of opening to women all 
the professions and trades hitherto pursued by men-only. To many 
estimable persons the ‘‘ surplus female population”. has been a veri- 
table nightmare, and at its door have been laid some of the gravest 
evils of modern society. A little study of the census papers would 
have shown that the enormous preponderance of spinsters has 
been curiously exaggerated, and that the number of women to whom 
the position of wife is rendered impossible through deficiency of 
men is small ; for we find that, according to the last census, there 
were in the United Kingdom 4,419,133 adult single men, and 
4,484,150 adult single women, the latter being only 65,017 in excess 
of the former, a number which, in a population of over thirty-five 
mnillions, may fairly be regarded as insignificant. And, furthermore, 
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we find that, between the ages of fifteen and forty-five, the single 
women are absolutely in the minority,) for the bachelors number 
4,101,014, and the spinsters only 4,022,118, an excess of 78,896 
men.? 

No one, on behalf of women, need be seriously alarmed at these 
figures; neither in them can be found a reason for the greatly 
overstocked state of the market for female labour. The reason is 
farther to seek, and a glance at the third column of the returns 
reveals a fact which throws much light on the question. We find 
that the widows number as many as 1,410,684, and the widowers 
589,644, being an excess of 821,040 women. And herein, we 
believe, lies the real crux of the question. It is not the spinsters 
who constitute the surplus female population, and by whom the 
labour market is flooded, but the widows. ‘The cause of this great 
excess is to be found both in the greater natural longevity of women, 
and in the many risks to life to which men of all classes are 
exposed. 

Any one working among the London poor must have felt some- 
thing akin to despair at the apparently unending stream of appli- 
cations from widows needing assistance, for, of all our helpless 
nineteenth century population, the widow of the working man is 
perhaps the most hopeless and unhelpable. Before her marriage she 
may have been to work in a factory or workshop, or perhaps was a 
member of that mighty army of domestic servants, which in England 
and Wales alone numbers over a million. If this last, she is even 
more helpless than if she had worked at a trade. Perhaps she has 
lived in the house of affluent people, an education in itself ill 


1 We give the full tables of the conjagsl condition of the people of the United 


Kingdom above 15 years of age (see Keport of the Census of Scotland, p, 36, 
table 34):— 


— — Single. Married, Widowed. 


Scotland— 
Males . ° - 1,107,519 ... 500,757 ... 647,772 .. 58,990 
Females. - 1,262,448 ... 543,271 ... 560,630 ... 158,547 
England and Wales— 
Males . -  « 7,911,486 ... 3,099,744 ... 4,376,898 ... 434,794 
Females . - 8,594,412 ... 3,157,404 ... 4,437,962 ... 999,046 
Ireland— 
Males . -  . 1,611,084 ... 818,632 ... 696,542 ... 95,860 
Females. 1,749,091 ... 783, AT os 712,525 253,091 
2 The following are the numbers of the population, with conjugal conditions 
between the ages of 15 and 45 (see same tables) :— 
Single. Married. Widowed. 
Scotland— 
Males ° . ° 463,831 oe 318,712 ove 11,425 
Females . ° 464,931 sive 369,442 aaa 27,523 
England and Wales— 
Males S . 2,899,489 is 2,639,819 a 80,747 
Females . ° 2,865,253 as 2,943,186 ove 181,178 
Treland— 
Males . . - 787,694  ... 315,542 
Females . ° . 691,934 ose 432,298 
These tables do not include the population of the Channel Islands or Isle of Man, 
nor the Army, Navy, or merchant seamen abroad, who numbered in 1881 215 374, 
and would, of course, add to the male excess. 
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adapted to promote thrift in a poor man’s wife. A domestic servant’s 
wages (unless in very large households) are not sufficient to allow 
of much saving; for personal tidiness is essential, and work speedily 
wears out clothes ; so when the girl marries, all she has laid by is 
most probably invested in furniture, &c. As a rule, working people 
save nothing, and if a family springs up, nothing will be laid aside 
from the weekly income of £1 10s, or £2 a week beyond the man’s 
payments into some club or benefit society. All depends on the 
man’s life and health, and when he dies the wife is left entirely to her 
own exertions. If there has been a protracted illness before death 
poverty will have already set in, and the sum received from the 
club will do little more than help the widow to pay her debts. Some 
of her children she may send into the district schools, their main- 
tenance there adding to the burdens of the already over-burdened 
ratepayer ; and then she must face the problem of how to support 
herself and the children who remain with her. She will probably 
try to get office-cleaning or charing, but the market for both is 
overstocked, and the obtaining of such work depends almost entirely 
on her having influential friends. In this condition she falls an easy 
prey to the ‘“‘ sweater.” Some other woman who is making fancy 
shoe rosettes at sixpence a dozen, or sewing bags together at a 
shilling a hundred, finishing trousers at three-halfpence a pair, or 
sewing up umbrella covers at fivepence a dozen, offers to get work 
for her at the same rate, and in her despair she takes it, adding to 
the crowd who reduce women’s wages to their present starvation 
point. She believes that it is better to have underpaid work at home, 
than to take occupation which shall separate her from her children. 
She is content to get on as she can, in the hope and belief that this 
is only a temporary state of things, to endure till her children are 
grown up, and relieve her of the burden of supporting herself and 
them. To persuade such a woman to combine with others, or to 
make her appreciate the advantages of union, would be almost im- 
possible. She is past her first youth, and has lost heart and hope. 
She does not realize how many are placed in a similar situation. 
Her feeling is that her lot is exceptional, and very hard indeed it 
would be to inspire her with the sense of comradeship and courage 
necessary for a strike. Among the working women of London the 
home worker is certainly the worst paid, and her condition least 
susceptible of amelioration. She is difficult to reach, and knows 
that if at any time she refuse her work there are hundreds ready 
for it. with whom she has absolutely no link. For the working girl, 
whose work is carried on in workshops, however low, even in the 
sweater’s den itself, trades unionism is a possibility; but to expect 
much from it for the woman who in her own garret sews together 
boys’ caps at threepence a dozen, or makes sacks or umbrella tops 
at the prices stated, is useless. The evidence given before the 
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Sweating Commission, as well as private inquiry, tends to show that 
much work formerly done by men is now given to women at a lower 
rate of payment; a transfer which few can wish to see becoming 
more general. We think it may also be taken for granted that it 
would not be advantageous for the breadwinning to be divided 
equally between the husband and wife. Such a universal flooding 
of the labour market as this would imply would only result in a 
further depreciation of wages, and in considerable overwork on the 
part of the wife, who would superadd breadwinning to duties which, 
if properly performed, are already sufficient, and considerable 
underwork on the part of the husband; but that there is already a 
strong tendency in this direction among the poor must be acknow- 
ledged, and without doubt its effects are disastrous. For it is not 
only at the time when work cannot be found by the husband that 
the wife is the support of the family, but too frequently during long 
periods when it is not being sought. And too often the woman’s 
earnings are not only accepted without shame, but extorted from her, 
as her work is compelled, with threats and blows. Again, to expect 
much from combination for a woman working under such conditions is 
simply a dream. 

In the early part of last year two writers, both well known, gave 
to the public their views on the question of women’s labour. Mrs. 
Emily Pfeiffer, in a book entitled Women and Work,' reviewed the 
whole question from a social and economic point of view, and may 
well be taken as the mouthpiece of the more moderate section of 
what is generally called the ‘‘Woman’s Rights” party; and Mr. 
Walter Besant, in an article entitled ‘“‘The Endowment of the 
Daughter,” in Longmans’ Magazine for April, expressed views which 
may be justly understood to represent the opinions of the other side. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer has carefully considered and answered many of the 
objections raised to women entering the labour market and com- 
peting shoulder to shoulder with men. With that part of her book 
which treats of the physiological side of the question, we are not at 
present concerned. If, as her opponents aver, the immediate result 
of much education and labour is to unfit women for child-bearing, 
the whole movement need neither be encouraged nor feared. Its 
effect upon the human race will be too slight to need recognition. 
The educated woman who cannot bequeath to son or daughter the 
result of her own cultivation may be looked upon as a being alto- 
gether too ephemeral to be of much weight on the development of 
humanity ; and the vast majority of womenkind will speedily gravi- 
tate back to their position of comparatively unintelligent dependence 
on the male worker, and, though a fringe of more highly educated 
childless women may always exist, yet their effect upon the race 
will be nil. The question is one which will speedily settle itself. 


1 Women and Work. By Emily Pfeiffer. London: Triibner & Co. 
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But we do not think that, in that portion of the book which treats 
of the economic and sentimental side of the question, Mrs. Pfeiffer 
has fully estimated the difficulties by which it is surrounded. She 
evidently anticipates that in the future women will less and less re- 
gard marriage as their natural vocation. She says:* ‘‘ This plea ”— 
that the introduction of women into the labour market will result in 
the displacement of men who might be supporting them—‘ would be 
not only plausible, but tenable, if there were an equal number of 
marriageable men and women, and every man were compelled to 
take a wife, every woman a husband. As it is, with the vast 
numbers of marriageable men abroad or otherwise unavailable, and 
with the greater nicety of choice which a higher order of culture 
tends to induce in women, it means only that women shall have the 
first chance of any prospect of starvation which may happen to be 
on foot. To whatever end it may be held to work, marriage, looked 
upon as a natural means of provision for a girl, and the sole means 
of her rise in life, does and must continue in increasing measure to 
pass from the calculations of young women whose faculties are 
rejoicing in congenial exercise.” 

Mrs. Pfeiffer is evidently not aware that in England widows and 
older women only are in exéess, which fact robs her words of the 
force they would otherwise possess. But we do not think she appre- 
ciates the gravity of the picture which her prediction calls up, She 
appears to view humanity from the woman’s point of view only, for- 
getting that anything is due to men as to fellow human beings. 
Nothing could be more harmful to the race than a state of society in 
which all the virtuous and cultivated women should turn from 
marriage and embrace celibacy. Mrs. Pfeiffer appears to forget that 
marriage is even more necessary to the well-being of men than of 
women, and that whatever tends to discourage it tends to swell the 
crowd of fallen women who are the worse blot on our civilization, 

- and whose existence in our midst is the worst degradation of woman- 
hood. No one can seriously maintain that any movement which 
even indirectly tends to add to their number can advance the real 
elevation of the sex. Can any worse social condition be conceived 
than one in which the majority of women are either cultivated and 
intellectual spinsters, working for their own independence, or immoral 
women, who would then constitute the real companions of men? 
The one good thing to be said of such a society is that it must 
speedily effect its own destruction, and could not be lasting. It will 
doubtless be urged that it is exceedingly wrong that such a result 
should arise from the choice of celibacy by educated and high-toned 
women. This may be true, but nevertheless it undoubtedly would 
eventuate thus. Too many of our reformers appear to forget that 
what they have to deal with is not what ‘ought to be,” but 

1 Women and Work, p. 26. 
VoL. 131.—No. 3. T 
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what ‘‘ will be,” not taking into consideration the moral, or rather 
immoral, elements with which they have to deal; but planning a. 
social reconstruction, which might be very suitable for Arcadia, but 
is quite impracticable for ordinary men and women in our time. 
But we do not in any degree share Mrs. Pfeiffer’s anticipations.. 
As we have shown, the number of women for whom marriage is. 
an impossibility owing to deficit of men is entirely insignificant. 
Neither does history prove that a distaste to mate accompanies the: 
development of the intellect in women; and, if we are to judge 
by the records of the last fifty years, the most intellectual womem 
and those who are practising lucrative professions are no more averse: 
to marriage than their untaught sisters ; indeed, it is exceptional to. 
find a woman of distinction who has ended her life as a spinster. 
We believe that nature may be trusted to assert herself in spite of 
education and intellectual occupation. Mrs. Pfeiffer refers justly to 
the starvation wages which necessity compels women to accept, 
and to the many evils which arise therefrom, and for this, as for 
other grave ills, the remedy she suggests is the opening of the 
labour market to women as to men, and the raising of wages by 
combination. 


Mr. Walter Besant, on the other hand, writing in a more chivai- 
rous spirit, appeals to the moral responsibility of parents, and urges 
on them the raising of single women above the necessity of work. 
But it is quite evident that, like Mrs. Pfeiffer, Mr. Besant is not 
aware that in England it is the widows, and not the single women, 
who form the difficult class. That he, more fully than Mrs. 
Pfeiffer, estimates the result of the further entry of women into the 
labour market, is clear, for he says: ‘‘ There is another very serious 
consideration. There is only so much work—a limited quantity— 
in the world; so many hands for whom occupation can be found’; 
and the number of hands wanted does not greatly exceed the 
number of male hands ready for it. Now, by giving this work to 
women, we take it from the men. If we open the Civil Service to 
women, we take so many posts from the men, which we give to the 
women at a lower salary. If they becomes cashiers, accountants, 
clerks, they take these places from the men at a lower salary. 
Always they take lower pay and turn the men out. Well, the men 
must either go elsewhere, or they must take the lower pay, In 
either case the happiest lot of all, that of marriage, is rendered more 
difficult, because the men are made poorer ; the position of the toiler 
is made harder because he gets worse pay, and man’s sense of 
responsibility for the women of his family is destroyed. Nay, in 
some cases, the men actually live, and live contentedly, on the labour 
of their wives.” 

Mr. Besant’s remedy is the endowment of the daughter by a deferred 
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annuity. He writes as if provision for the widow in England were 
already accomplished. “It took a long while to create in men’s 
minds the duties of life insurance. That has now taken so firm a 
hold on people, that, although the English bride brings no dot, the 
bridegroom is not permitted to marry her until he settles a life in- 
surance on her.” Would that this were so. But among the poor 
this duty is never acknowledged,’ and even in the middle classes it 
is the exception, not the rule, for any such provision to be made. It 
is a provision for the widow, more than the endowment of the 
daughter, that we think should be urged as a remedial measure for 
many of the troubles of women of to-day. For we believe that if, the 
female labour market were relieved of both widows and married 
women, the workers would not be found to be in excess of the work, 
and wages would rise of themselves. This view is supported by the 
state of domestic service, where singleness is at a premium, and the 
supply of workers is not equal to the demand. Moreover, among 
single women combination to raise wages would be a matter of com- 
parative ease. Itis the widow working to support her children, and 
the married woman to keep the drinking husband, or to add in her 
spare time to the family income, who render trades unionism among 
women s0 difficult to achieve. But it is not from men only that the 
remedy must come, for women can be taught that to enter upon 
marriage without any provision being made for possible widowhood, 
the chances of which are so great, is not only ‘‘silly” or ‘ foolish,” 
but distinctly wrong: a sin against society, and a wrong to their 
sister women. 

Mr, Besant ends his article with an appeal with which many will 
sympathize. He says: ‘‘ My brothers, let our girls work if they 
wish—perhaps they will be happier if they work; let them work at 
whatever kind of work they may desire; but not, oh not—because 
they must.” 

How much more should this same appeal be enforced for wives 
and widows? For if it be hard for a young woman to work for her 
livelihood, who brings to her work the elasticity and brightness of 
youth, and who has before her the prospects of life, how much 
harder is it for the woman to whom life has brought great sorrow, 
who has borne and reared children, and has been unfitted for money 
making by years of household work as wife and mother, to turn 
again to breadwinning, to stand shoulder to shoulder with the young: 
and strong in a market where the huge competition makes women’s. 
work little less than slavery. 

It may be said that Mr. Besant writes chiefly for the middle and 


1 It may be said that with working men the club or benefit society takes the 
place of the insurance office, but these are not analagous in their work, the benefits 
received from the club being more for the man during sickness and want of work, 
than for provision of the widow, and the sum received at the death of the man (of 
course lessened by the other benefits allowed) is perfectly inadequate for this end. 
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educated classes, but we believe that the condition of the labour 
market is the same both with the educated and uneducated, and 
that the elimination from both of the married woman and widow 
would go far to solve the question. In these days of diffused educa- 
tion, class runs into class, and it is hard to say where one ends and 
the other begins, and harder still to define the work which belongs 
to each, many kinds of work which were formerly despised being 
now eagerly sought after by highly educated women, 

Lastly, we would like to call attention to one cause of the depre- 
ciation of female labour which has as yet, we think, been scarcely 
recognized, and the remedy for which lies with women only. We 
refer to what we may call the competition of the rich, from which 
the labour market for men’s work is comparatively free. 

Of late years we have all of us been made disciples to the gospel 
of work, but many appear to be unable to realize that work may be 
equally valuable and noble if unrewarded by wages in money. We 
do not now refer to original work in literature, or art, or science, 
which can only be done by specially gifted persons, and which must 
find its own level and run its risk of gain or loss. This must of 
necessity be open to all alike, and poor as well as rich be content to 
take their chance of success or failure. We refer to wage-paid 
work, where the remuneration earned is little to the rich woman, but 
may mean bread to the poor one. We hear of the daughters of 
rich men, who are high school mistresses, or undertake other kinds 
of teaching, and who swell the ranks of the small journalists; of 
governesses, who leave their daily labours in the carriages of their 
parents ; and of ladies, with well-assured incomes, who do art needle- 
work for pocket money! An advertisement for an educated woman 
in any capacity will provoke answers from writers who declare that 
salary is of no moment. A striking instance of this lately came 
under our notice. An advertisement was inserted in the medical 
papers for a dental secretary, and among the hundreds of answers 
received were some which plainly stated that the work was sought 
for occupation solely, the writers being under no obligation to make 
money. Yet in this case it would not have been supposed that the 
employment was of a nature to attract for its own sake. It would 
seem as if, when, some years back, the closed doors of education and 
labour were opened to women, the desire to estimate their newly 
found powers by money-earning displaced for the time being any 
consideration on the part of the rich for their poorer sisters. But it 
it is not among highly educated women only that this competition 
exists. Among those who take the work given out from wholesale 
houses are many daughters of well-to-do tradesmen, &c., who, for a 
little pocket money, do the sewing which would to some poor woman 
be the means of procuring the necessaries of life. We do not mean 
to suggest that any legal restriction should be placed on the money- 
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earning of the richer, but simply that a more healthy public opinion 
should be cultivated on the subject. 

Unpaid work is waiting at every hand for intelligent women. 
Work as School Board Members and Managers, as Poor Law Guar- 
dians, as teachers for those who cannot afford to pay for instruction, 
and in all forms of philanthropic reform. And not these alone, for 
scientific and antiquarian research, and many forms of art, are almost 
confined to those who may possess independent means; and, though 
it is undoubtedly more difficult to do good work without payment 
than with it, yet it is also quite as noble, if not nobler, and we 
would urge upon every woman for whom money-making is not a 
necessity to consider seriously before she robs some poorer sister of 
the means of existence. 

We are alarmed at the inroads of the German and Polish Jew at 
the East End, but neither they, nor the dreaded Chinese themselves, 
can prove more formidable opponents to the English workman than 
is the well-brought-up and dowered Englishwoman to her less 
fortunate sister if she enter the female labour market, and, for her 
own amusement, or for the means of obtaining some extra enjoy- 
ment, compete for the work which to the other would ensure a 
livelihood. 
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THE DECIMAL AND THE METRIC 
SYSTEMS. 


AmonG the chief causes which operated to prevent the decimalization 
of our coinage at the time when the Royal Commission sat some 
thirty-four or thirty-five years ago, was the desirability of making 
such a change coincide with the decimalization of our weights and 
of the measures of length and capacity. This, together with the 
determined opposition of Lord Overstone, which could not fail to 
carry considerable weight, prevented its adoption for the moment. 
Since then, however, circumstances have greatly altered. All the 
great countries of the world have either adopted a decimal system of 
coinage, or have declared themselves favourable to it, while no regret 
has ever been evinced at its substitution for the old, nor has the least 
complaint been heard of the difficulty of learning the new one. 
Experience also has proved the small amount of friction with which 
such a change can be introduced. Surely such a concurrence of testi- 
mony should suffice to make any one reflect; and yet we, with our 
insular prejudices and national obstinacy, are content to stand aloof 
and protest. As if it were likely that we alone should be right, 
and all the world besides wrong. 

Compulsory education has become law, and the trouble of the 
needless study of compound arithmetic and of learning our numerous 
and complex tables of weights, measures, and money is being keenly 
felt, while the embarrassment of our relations with other countries 
arising from our antiquated duodecimal system can hardly fail to in- 
terfere with our commerce in these days of close competition. 

The fact that 10 is not divisible by so many whole numbers as 12 
is more an objection in theory to the decimal system than in practice. 
No nation using it finds any inconvenience from that cause, and the 
fact of the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
decimals being performed as with whole numbers, care being only 
required as to the position of the decimal point, is an advantage 
that far outweighs every objection that can be made to their use. 

It is indeed strange that in our schools the study of vulgar frac- 
tions should be made a primary consideration, and that of decimals, 
which are both easier and more useful, should be relegated to a 
secondary place. Decimals are used in all scientific calculations, and 
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very frequently by commercial men, and, together with logarithms, for 
which they are necessary, greatly facilitate the keeping of accounts. 

The pound sterling was proposed to be divided decimally into a 
thousand parts, called mils, as follows :— 


£1 The sovereign of 10 florins . . 7 1000 mils 
10s. The half-sovereign , © 6 : 500 
5s. The crown . ; ‘ P : ‘ 250 
4s, The two-florin piece. 200 
2s. 6d. The half-crown ” be eventually withdrawn) 125 
2s. The florin . 100 
Is. The half-florin . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 50 
6d. The quarter-florin . : ‘ ‘ , 25 


New coins to be struck :— 


Silver ‘ , ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ 10 mils 
Nickel 
Copper 


Copper ‘ ‘ ‘ - ‘ ' ‘ ‘ - 
Copper . . . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° 1 mil 

Under these circumstances, the decimal currency of any other 
country would be convertible into ours by the simple multiplication 
by a whole number, or by a-decimal, or by the two combined, as the 
case might be. 

Say, we wished to convert 15,690 fr. 20 c. into pounds and mils: 
as 1 fr. is, roughly speaking, 0°04 of a pound sterling, and 
15,690:20 x :04 = 627-608, this last will be the number of pounds 
and mils, or, at the rate of exchange of 25 fr. 26c. = £1, the 
multiplier would be 0:03959, which would give £621°175, The 
comparison of equivalent values of any two decimal currencies 
would be made on the same principle, and the facilities of exchange 
would thus be greatly increased. 

The fact also that multiplication or division by 10 in decimals 
consists in merely moving the decimal point one place to the right or 
ithe left, respectively, marvellously facilitates many calculations. 

Although, however, such an arrangement as the above might do 
for our money, and although by it we might retain most of our 
present coins, it seems next to an impossibility to arrive at any 
convenient system of decimalization by which any important part ot 
our present system of weights and measures could be retained. 

We have troy, avoirdupois, apothecaries’, coal, wool, and hay and 
straw weights. Then imperial, dry, coal, and wine measures. Next 
cubic, and builders’ measures. Next land, and square or superficial 
measures. Lastly, linear, cloth, and nautical measures—seventeen in 
‘all, besides several supplementary ones, all differing more or less 
from one another. In some, for instance, the pound, the most 
important weight of all, differs very materially. The troy pound, 
for example, is 5760 grains, while the avoirdupois pound is 7000 
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grains. It seems, then, perfectly hopeless to attempt their deci- 
malization, and still more so to render the measures of weight and 
capacity in any way connected with the linear one, as should be the 
case. In view, then, of this fact, and considering how many im- 
portant nations have already adopted the metric system, why should 
we not adopt it offhand ? 

The French, or metric, system professes to start from a measure- 
ment of the earth’s meridian at the latitude of Paris, the métre 
being the forty-millionth part of sucha circle. It is divided firstly 
into ten parts, each of which is called a décimétre; each of these is 
further divided into ten, so that every one of the latter constitutes 
one-hundredth of the whole, and it is called a centimétre ; lastly, each 
centimétre is divided again into ten, each division thus forming one- 
thousandth of the whole, and it is called a millimétre. It has been 
found, however, that, tested by the more perfect instruments of the 
present day, notwithstanding the care used in the calculations, this 
measurement was inexact by nearly a millimétre. 

The metric system has, however, been adopted in the following 
countries, and its use either has been, or soon will be, rendered com- 
pulsory in most of them :— 


France Austria Spain 
Belgium Turkey Portugal 
Holland United States Sweden 
Switzeriand Denmark Peru 
Greece Argentine Republic Brazil 
Italy Columbia Chili 
Russia Ecuador Mexico 
Germany Venezuela 








Any slight inexactitude, therefore, in the original measurement 
of the métre becomes of but little consequence, seeing how many 
times the standard measure, originally deposited in the archives of 
Paris, must have been reproduced with the utmost attainable accuracy, 
and the models distributed all over the world. Some of the names 
may be thought long and unsuitable to the English language, but they 
can easily be shortened. 

We know that in making such a proposal we are shocking the preju- 
dices of some persons who are opposed to anything French, particularly 
anything which is the outcome of the French Revolution ; but we have 
no right to let national feeling carry us thus far, especially when we 
see that our scientific men have already adopted the metric system on 
the score of convenience, and it is to be hoped that the majority of 
Englishmen are above such sentiments. Still, it is strange indeed 
to see a great nation, which professes to lead the very van of civiliza- 
tion, refusing what is acknowledged on all hands to be a most 
desirable reform on paltry grounds. 

We have seen whence the métre is derived and how it is divided. 
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The litre is derived from it, being a measure the interior capacity of 
which is equal in bulk to the cubic décimétre, and the kilogramme 
is the weight of one litre of distilled water, all these measurements 
and weighings being taken at the standard temperature of 4° above 
zero of centigrade, that being the point at which water is at its 
greatest density. The weighings are further made while the atmos- 
pheric pressure is. equal to 760 millimétres of the barometer, that 
being the standard pressure. The gramme is one-thousandth part of 
the kilogramme, and is consequently the weight of one cubic centi- 
métre of distilled water at 4° centigrade. A perfect cube of metal, 
of which the facets, measured at the standard temperature, are each 
one square décimétre, when weighed first in air and then in water, 
both being at the standard temperature, and the air at the standard 
pressure, should show a difference between the two weighings of 


exactly one kilogramme. 
The multiplications and divisions of the métre are as follows :— 


ITINERARY MEASURES. 


Myriamétre . ° 10,000 métres 
, 1,000 ,, 


Kilométre 
Hectométre d a .» 
Décamétre . ° . . . 10» 


LinEaR MEASURES. 
Meétre— 
Décimétre ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Centimétre ‘ F P = 
Millimétre . 
Also the decimal dichbune of ‘te milli- 
métre used in scientific investigations { 


071 m. 
0:01 m. 
0:001 m. 
0:0001 m. 
0:00001 m. 


iououou a 


Lanp MEasvurREs. 


Hectare, a square of which the side is 100 m. 10,000 sq. m. 
10 


Are. . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ * ‘ - 


Centiare ‘ ; . ; . . Bway 


MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

Kilolitre ° ° , , ‘ . 1,000 litres 
Hectolitre 
Dékalitre  . 
Litre— 

Décilitre . : . 

Centilitre . . : 
Also for scientific purposes the cubic 

centimetre, or c.c., and ‘roth of a 

cubic centimétre. ° 


Dry MEAsuRE. 


Décastére . 5 10 stéres 
Stére . ‘ P 1 cubic métre 


Décistére yo stére. 
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WEIGHTS. 


Weight of 1 cubic métre of dis- 


Tonne, or Millier : | tilled water at 4° Centigrade 


Quintal . : . ‘ ‘ 100 —— 
Myriagramme . ; ‘ . 10 
Kilogramme . ‘ ‘ . 1,000 grammes 
Hectogramme . . ; ; 71 00 ”: 
Dékagramme .. ee 10 
Gramme 
Décigramme . ‘ . ‘ yoth of a gramme= 0°1 gr. 
Centigramme ; ‘ . rioth ” = 0-01 gr. 
Milligramme . rodooth ” = 0001 gr. 
For scientific purposes ,!,th of 
a oe a wi bs rovosoth =» = C000! gr. 


It will thus be seen that the measures of capacity, as well as the 
weights, are derived by the most simple means from the métre, and 
that the minutest fraction of the linear measure constantly bears 
the same order of relation to the unit in a way which would be next 
to impossible in the duodecimal system, so that, by the metric system 
it becomes possible to compare the most microscopic object, or even 
the length of a wave of light, and the almost incalculable distances 
of interstellar space. Is it possible to imagine a finer conception 
than this, as applied to this line of thought, where we make the 
same measure, divided on the same general principle, serve alike to 
estimate the size of the most inconceivably minute atom and 
to gauge immensities of the universe, and derivatives of which 
might be used equally to find the bulk of the merest grain of mist 
or to measure the volume of the ocean, to calculate the weight of 
the whole earth or to find that of the smallest particle of dust that 
floats before the wind? Such is the metric system. 

The objection that the centimétre is inconveniently small as com- 
pared with the English inch, and the millimétre less handy than the 
eighths, sixteenths, and thirty-seconds of an inch, as also all the 
sentimental talk about the love of the British workman for his two- 
foot rule, which he carries doubled up in his breeches pocket, is 
merely the dictum of a confirmed grumbler searching for an objection. 
The French workman also carries his métre doubled up into three, 
and opens it more or less, as much as required for use. The 
objection as to the difficulty of a working man not grasping such an 
innovation is no more reasonable. As has been said already, though 
beforehand there were plenty of people to predict disaster, the metric 
system, when once introduced, produced nothing but universal satis- 
faction, and Englishmen are not usually considered to be more dense 
than their neighbours. As to the weights, the tonne is only about 
354 lb. less than our present ton, and the half-quintal about 1} lb. 
less than the hundredweight, so that the prices for heavy goods 
would require but little adjustment. Then, as to the compound 
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units, such as the kilogrammétre, corresponding to our foot-pound, or 
the calorie, corresponding to our unit of heat, or the cheval vapeur, 
corresponding to our horse-power, those derived from the metric 
system are just as convenient, only easier to use, and the English 
and French horse-power may practically be said almost to agree, so 
that, with all these advantages, the desirability of the change here 
suggested is evident. 



















STATISTICS VERSUS MALTHUS. 


AccorDINnG to Malthus, who published his Principle of Population in 
1798, anything like a condition of universal comfort can never 
be reached on earth. The first two chapters of his essay contain 
the gist of his argument. His theory is that there is a constant 
and irremediable pressure of population on the means of subsistence. 
It is the nature of human beings to increase at a greater ratio than 
their food. ‘A strong check on population, from the difficulty of 
acquiring food, must be in constant operation. This difficulty must 
fall somewhere, and must necessarily be severely felt in some or 
other of the various forms of misery, or the fear of misery, by a 
large portion of mankind. ... . ”»1 «There are few States in 
which there is not a constant effort in the population to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. This constant effort as constantly 
tends to subject the lower classes of society to distress, and to 
prevent any great permanent melioration of their condition.” * 
Supposing a community were confined to a small area of land, so 
that no extraneous assistance could be obtained, it is conceivable that 
its numbers might increase beyond the capacity of the soil to produce 
subsistence. But this fact is no reason why the world should be 
considered incapable of producing sufficient food to supply the needs 
of any possible numbers that can appear for centuries hence. If a 
family were confined upon six square yards of land, there would not, 
in a few generations, at the ordinary rate of increase, be standing 
room for the occupants ; but would such a case afford any grounds 
for concluding that the earth had not sufficient space to afford 
standing room for its inhabitants? Arithmetic will show the 
absurdity of any such conclusion, for it has been calculated that the 
whole existing population of the globe, estimated at 1,400,000,000 
persons, could find comfortable standing room within the limits of a 
field ten miles square.* We believe statistics will also show the con- 
clusions of Malthus to be preposterous. It is true the population 
might outrun the means of subsistence if it were confined upon a 


1 The Principle of Population, p.2. By T. R. Malthus, Reeves & Turner, Seventh 
edition, 1872. 

2 Ibid., p. 9. 

3 The Distribution of Products, p. 22. By Edward Atkinson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Second edition, 1885. 
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given area, but then the deficiency of food would arise in the 
circumstances which caused the overcrowding, and not from the 
incapacity of the world to produce subsistence as Malthus’ doctrine 
has taught. Such a case of overcrowding has nothing to do with 
the question, whether the capacity of the world is sufficient to 
supply any possible population that can exist for many centuries 
with abundant sustenance, supposing labour is efficiently applied to 
raise it. 

What we want to discover is, whether population ever has so 
increased as to exceed Nature’s capacity to supply its needs of sub- 
sistence ; whether, in fact, ‘a strong check on population from the 
difficulty of acquiring food must be in constant operation; ” whether 
“this difficulty must be felt somewhere, and must necessarily be 
severely felt in some or other of the various forms of misery, or the 
fear of misery, by a large portion of mankind.” 

That population never has so increased, and is in no appreciable 
danger of doing so, at all events until the distant future, we maintain 
to be absolutely demonstrable from statistics. We do not deny that 
vice and misery have kept down population. Undoubtedly they 
have done so to an enormous extent, All we say is, the vice and misery 
have had their origin in man’s ignorance and folly, not in “the 
niggardliness of Nature ” in supplying his wants. 

The generally admitted fact, that poverty has a tendency to 
stimulate the increase of population, seems to point to the existence 
of a law as regards population exactly the reverse of the Malthusian. 
The affluent notoriously do not have the number of children that 
parents in straitened circumstances generate. Statistical evidence 
incontrovertibly proves that a large community, other things being 
equal, is capable of producing more food and more wealth generally, 
man per man, than is possible in a smaller community. Europe has 
overgrown the dread of famine, and no doubt in future days will out- 
live the dread of pestilence. amines are objects of terror in the 
early stages of social growth when numbers are numerically weak. 
Thus the last great famine that visited England was in the fourteenth 
century. At the present day, with a population in round numbers 
eleven times greater, a famine is so exceedingly improbable that 
such a calamity is no longer feared. 

Statistics will now be brought forward from Mulhall’s Dictionary 
of Statistics, to show how enormously the world’s population has 
increased during the present century, and to what extent the 
inhabitants per square mile have increased in each country during 
the period. 
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abe United Kingdom 
RE France . 
fi Germany . 

ae Russia 
i Austria 

Es Italy 

iu Spain 

Portugal . 

ne Belgium . 

ie Holland . 

Denmark . 

Hi Sweden 
Norway 
Switzerland 

Greece 

Servia . 

Roumania 

Turkey . 




















in Europe 

qa United States . 
South America 
British India . 
Canada 5 
Australia . 
Cape Colony 









Thousands Omitted. 





1800 


1820 


1840 





1860 


1880 















15,570 | 20,710 | 26,540 | 28,730 | 34,650 
27,720 | 30,380 | 34,102 | 37.290 | 37,430 
22'330 | 26,040 | 30,590 | 36,410 | 45,260 
38,140 | 44.220 | 54,080 | 65,730 | 84,440 
21,230 | 23,620 | 28,170 | 32.240 | 37,830 
13,380 | 15,790 | 18,610 | 21.820 | 28,910 
10,440 | 11,680 | 11,820 | 15,560 | 16,290 

3,080 3,210 3,490 4.030 4.350 
2'960 3,280 4.020 4.690 5,480 
2/280 2'510 3,130 3,620 4,060 
900 1,040 1,290 1,580 1,960 
2,330 2'580 3,210 3,870 | 4.610 
880 1,010 1,280 1,590 1,950 
1,820 2/040 2'310 2/530 2'810 
1,020 1,310 1,690 

1.240 1,920 

r 9,200 | 10,300 2,400{ 4.390 5,330 
10,230 8,310 

172,260 | 198,410 | 236,150 | 275,860 | 312,990 
5,310 9.640 | 17,070 | 31,440 | 50,410 
20,000 | 22,000 | 23,500 | 24.800 | 25,600 
70,000 | 83,000 | 98.500 | 143,300 | 191,400 
470 840 1.730 3,360 4.340 

10 90 410 1,330 2/880 

40 80 270 420 1,030 











268,090 








314,060 











377,630 





480,510 








588,550 















In the above Table Lombardy is counted Italian, and Schleswig German, territory. 


B.—PopuLaTION.—INHABITANTS PER SQUARE MILE.” 













United Kingdom 
x France ; 
if Germany . 

i Russia 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal . 
Belgium . 
Holland . 

: Denmark . 

re Sweden 

i Norway 
Switzerland 
Greece . 
Turkey, &c. 
Europe . ; 
United States . 
Canada A 
Australia . 
Cape Colony 
British India . 
South America 

















1800 


1820 





1840 


1860 











131 
135 
108 
18 
90 
120 
51 
88 
260 
177 
60 
14 


150 
3 





172 
148 
124 
20 
99 
138 
58 
92 
287 
195 
71 
15 





221 
165 
145 

25 
118 
162 

59 
101 
348 
228 





240 
175 
174 
30 
134 
190 
78 
115 
409 
260 
108 
23 
13 
160 
65 
120 
75 
11 


3 
158 
3 




















2 Ibid., p. 357. 


1 Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, p. 356. G. Routledge & Sons. 1884. 
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Malthus overlooked the important factor of improvement in transit 
in his calcnlations. In the foregoing Table B, we see that in the 
year 1800 a.p. the number of inhabitants per square miie in the 
United Kingdon was 131, and that in the year 1880 it was 290, which 
is more than double. Yet, with the continued increase of population, 
“the preponderance of England is every day increasing, not only 
in population, but also in wealth and in all elements of national 
importance.”* 

‘“« The estimates of public wealth by the most experienced econo- 
mists show that the capital of the United Kingdon has doubled in 
forty years.”? 


Estimates. Wealth of the United Kingdom. 
1800 Beck & atid ' , . . £1,800,000,000 
1840 Porter - . ° e . 4,000,000,000 
1860 Levi . ; ° Fe . 6,000,000,000 
1877 Giffen ‘ R ‘ 3 . 3 §,840,000,000 


Reflection, then, will, we think, convince us that the misery and 
disease induced by insufficient nourishment, which has unquestion- 
ably tended to keep down population in the past, cannot have been 
due to any lack of Nature’s bounty. The world’s population is 
larger now than at any period within the range of history ; and as 
the earth is capable of yielding sufficiency of food, even under the 
existing order of things, with whole continents to a large extent 
lying waste, it is clear, as far as production is concerned, the earth 
could have afforded abundance in past ages, if the requisite intelligence 
and labour had been forthcoming. The Malthusian theory does not 
accord with facts. As populations grow; instead of production being 
less per head, statistics clearly prove it to be greater. The intel- 
ligence which is fostered in large communities; the advantages of 
the division of labour; the improved transit, which increases in 
efliciency with an enterprising people in proportion as numbers 
become large, and is impracticable until population has developed— 
are more than a match in the competition of production for any 
advantage a thinly scattered community may in some respects gain 
on a virgin soil, Malthus and his followers, while bringing promi- 
nently forward the needs of an increasing population, keep out of 
view the increasing means of supply which the additional labour of 
greater numbers will produce. Man has no power to create anything: 
all he can do is to change the position of things. His labour in 
production is confined to this; and so long as there are a pair of 
hands to provide for every mouth, with intelligence and energy ample 
production is assured, unless society erects artificial barriers by means 
of its laws regarding the distribution of wealth. The real cause of 
much of the vice and misery existing in society seems to lie in the 
unequal distribution of wealth. 


1 The Progress of the World, p. 109. By M. G. Mulhall. Edward Stanford. 1880. 
2 Ibid., p. 110, 
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But, it is often said, if England did not import food she could not 
feed her population. Statements of this kind are altogether without 
foundation and are most misleading. “If England by any contingency 
were compelled to raise wheat, it would suffice to sow an area of five 
counties the size of Devonshire to supply all the needs of the three 
Kingdoms at seven bushels per head.”’ Edward Atkinson, the 
American statistician, declares “ the average crop of wheat in the 
United States and Canada would give one person in every twenty of 
the population of the globe a barrel of flour in each year, with 
enough to spare for seed; and the land capable of producing wheat 
is not occupied to anything like one-twentieth of its extent. We 
can raise grain enough on a small part of the territory of the United 
States to feed the world.” 

But further, not only is a small area of the world sufficient to 
raise food for the whole of its population, but the labour of a small 
section of the population is sufficient to raise the food for the whole 
inhabitants of the globe. The fallacy of the Malthusian theory will 
be realized when we once understand how small an area of the world 
is sufficient to raise the food of mankind, For so long as there is 
plenty of land, we may easily calculate what toil would be required 
for each individual to supply himself with wheat. 

The average crop of wheat in England in 1880 was twenty-eight * 
bushels per acre, and seven bushels is sufficient to supply an individual 
with food for a year. A quarter of an acre, therefore, would be 
sufficient land to provide the absolute necessary food for one person. 
With nothing but ordinary garden tools, a man ought to be able to 
cultivate such a little patch of ground in the time which would be 
equivalent to half an hour's exertion per day throughout the year. 
To produce the seven bushels of wheat would be a very small tax 
upon his energies, although in such circumstances it would be 
produced under great disadvantages, A community sufficiently 
numerous to render the separation of employments practicable would 
produce much greater results, man per man, than would be possible 
in the case of an individual working solitarily. 

Even with comparatively primitive machinery and no great 
organization in the division of labour, there is no doubt that the 
labour of one man would be sufficient to supply the necessary food 
for a considerable number. Professor Rogers states: “I find that 
in early English agriculture, as in modern, a workman to twenty 
acres is a liberal allowance of labour.”* Now, at the average of 
twenty-eight bushels to the acre, upon the above basis, one man’s 
labour would raise 20 x 28=560 bushels, and, allowing seven bushels 


1 The Progress of the World, p. 126. By M. G. Mulhall. 

2 The Distribution of Products, p. 22. By Edward Atkinson. 

3 The Landed Interest, p. 177. By James Caird. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
&Co. 1880. 

* The Economic Interpretation of History, p. 165. By J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
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to each person, his labour would raise wheat sufficient for eighty 
persons. But with a minute division of labour, aided by modern 
machinery, man’s power of producing food is enormously increased. 
We will give a verbatim extract from Mr. Edward Atkinson’s address 
to the British Association at Montreal in 1884, as we have not the 
means to make such a calculation or to test its accuracy. 


“What people gain their bread with so little exertion of human labour 
as the people of this country? If we convert the work done in the direc- 
tion of machinery upon the great bonanza farms of far Dakota into the 
yearly work of a given number of men, we find that the equivalent in a fair 
season, on the best farms, of one man’s work for three hundred working 
days in one year is 5500 bushels of wheat. Setting aside an ample 
quantity for seed, this wheat can be moved to Minneapolis, where it is 
converted into 1000 barrels of flour, and the flour is moved to the city of 
New York. By similar processes of conversion of the work of milling and 
barrelling into the labour of one man for a year, we find that the labour 
of milling and putting into barrels 1000 barrels of flour is the equivalent 
of a man’s work for one year. By a computation based upon the trains 
moving on the New York Central Railroad, and the number of men 
engaged upon the work, we find that 120 tons, the mean between 4500 
bushels of wheat and 1000 barrels of flour, can be moved 1700 to 2000 
miles under the direction of one man working eighteen months, equal to 
one and a half men working one year. When this wheat reaches New 
York City, and comes into the possession of a great baker, who has 
established the manufacture of bread upon a large scale, and who sells the 
best bread to the working people of New York at the lowest possible price, 
we find that 1000 barrels of flour can be converted into bread and sold 
over the counter by the work of three persons for one year. Let us add to 
the six and a half men already named the work of another man six months, 
or half a man one year, to keep the machinery in repair, and our modern 
miracle is that seven men suffice to give 1000 persons all the bread they 
customarily consume in a year. If to these we add three for the work 
of providing fuel and other materials to the railroad and to the baker, 
our final result is that ten men working one year serve bread to one 
thousand.” * ; 


It may be objected that the machinery which alone renders such 
results possible would take years of patient accumulation and industry 
to construct. The rapid recovery, however, of France after the 
Franco-German War makes the old theory of capital no longer tenable.” 
Edward Atkinson, mentioned above, reckons that ‘capital or labour 
saved in a concrete form never exceeds in value the sum of two or 
three years’ production even in the richest state or nation.” And 
these statistics are approximately verified by Mulhall, who gives the 
accumulated wealth of the United Kingdom as follows :—* 


1 The Distribution of Products, p. 75. By Edward Atkinson. 

2 “ Should the national capital be diminished, the condition of the great body of the 
people would be greatly deteriorated ; the wages of labour would be reduced, and 
pauperism, with its attendant train of vice, misery, and crime, would spread its 
ravages throughout the largest portion of society.”—Principles of Political Economy, 
p. 60. By J. R. M‘Culloch. London: Ward, Lock & Co. 

* Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, p. 469 (‘‘ Wealth”). 
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«Land . ‘ . ‘ 1880 millions 
Cattle . : 5 x i 235 
Railways ; ’ . 770 
Public Works : ‘ ‘ 547 
Houses . : ‘ ‘ 5 2280 
Furniture. ‘ ; 1140 
Merchandise . ‘ ; 4 850 
Bullion : y 5 143 
Shipping S : - : 120 
Sundries . ‘ . ; 1255 


Total . Z 8720 


Taking, then, the aggregate wealth at 8720 millions, and the 
value of the annual income at 1247 millions,’ we find about seven 
years’ income in the aggregate wealth. When, however, we take out, 
the land, valued above at 1880 millions, we find the value of the 
aggregate wealth equals about five and a half years’ annual produc- 
tion. It is not practicable to include the value of the land in the 
aggregate wealth of a society, or we have the paradox—the scarcer 
the land the greater the wealth. The proprietary right to the land 
is no doubt a source of great wealth to individual proprietors; but 
from a social point of view, a community would be wealthier where 
there was sufficient land to meet the requirements of all, even though 
its exchange value was very low. 

The above statistics solve the mystery of the rapid recovery of an 
enterprising people after a devastating war. Even if all the wealth 
were destroyed, which is never the case, it would only represent 
some five years’ normal production in the richest nation in the world. 
No population ever works up to its productive capacity or anything 
near it. There is always a reserve force, as in our idle classes, un- 
employed, paupers, criminals, women, and children. So that in an 
emergency much more labour than ordinary is applicable for pro- 
duction. How quickly buildings can be restored has been proved 
over and over again in the case of earthquakes. Chicago was re- 
built, as if by magic, when a few years ago fire had demolished a 
large part of the city. So railways and machinery generally, if de- 
stroyed, could quickly be restored under the spur of necessity. Given 
the numbers, with developed intellectual and moral energy, and a popu- 
lation can quickly produce the requisite machinery for the provision 
of its food, which, being completed, the labour of a small percentage 
of the population can supply food for the whole. Moreover, the 
greater the population the less the relative tax upon its energy for its 
food supply, so long as there is land to raise it upon. 

The prediction that the earth will eventually be overcrowded is 
mere assumption. It certainly is not so now, nor can it be for 
some centuries, even at the greatest known rate of increase. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the quantity of food raised per acre will 

1 Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, p. 245 (“Income”). 
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very probably be increased in the future, as it certainly has been 
in the past. Doubtless there is a limit to the production of corn 
to the acre, but no one knows what that limit is. It does not 
seem by any means true, within limits, that Ricardo’s teaching is 
correct, that greater returns can only be procured at a greater 
relative cost. ‘The sewage farm at Croydon is an area of 600 acres, 
a light and not otherwise fertile gravel. But being irrigated by the 
drainage, the fertilizing powers of which it completely exhausts, and 
discharges as pure water, it will grow for ten months in the year 
an average monthly crop of rye grass at the rate of seven tons to 
the acre. After a time the sewage is shut off from some portions 
and oats sown on the land. Of these the land commonly yields a 
good 100 bushels to the acre.”* We have only to call to mind the 
enormous crops of the market gardeners around London to realize 
how immensely more productive the land is capable of becoming 
under a system of heavy manuring. These gardeners raise three 
heavy crops annually upon much of their land. The supply of 
manure, too, will in a great measure come from the source that 
creates the additional demand, when chemistry enables the inhabi- 
tants of towns, as it has already partially done, to utilize the 
sewage which is now permitted to be wasted in polluting our 
rivers. 

That the increase of population is one of the factors of progress 
we do not doubt, but we cannot believe in Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
theory that progress either has been, or will be, induced by ‘‘ pressure 
on the means of subsistence,”* as far as mere food is concerned. The 
evidence seems rather to show that the increased facility in pro- 
ducing food, which is possible in large communities, renders them 
capable of more easily supplying their wants. In this way ever 
increasing desires arise, taxing the energy of the population for 
gratification, and so producing a pressure which Mr. Spencer assigns 
to the deficiency of food. 

When Mr. Spencer wrote his Principles of Biology he had 
not access to the statistics which Mulhall, Giffen, Levi, and Professor 
Thorold Rogers have since supplied. These statistics seem to render 
his theory, that danger from deficiency of food* originates with 
increase of population, quite untenable. Even the selected statistics 
given in the foregoing pages seem sufficient to establish the point ; 
and a much more formidable array might be produced if space 
permitted. 

There seems little room for doubt, however, that the increase of 
population has been one of the factors of progress. For the purpose 


1 The Economic Jnterpretation of History, p. 231. By J. E. Thorold Rogers. 

2 Principles of Biology, vol. ii. p. 504. By Herbert Spencer. (Third Thousand.) 

3 “But the danger of death which does not diminish is that produced by 
augmentation of numbers itself—the danger from deficiency of food.”—Principles of 
Biology, vol. ii, p. 498 (H. Spencer). 
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of establishing the fact, let us compare the productive power of 
medizval times with that of our own day. We shall see how the facility 
of producing food has enlarged men’s desires, and has opened out a 
field for their energies which was formerly unknown. For, after all, 
an individual’s tastes are in a great measure the mere consequences 
of his circumstances. Supply a man amply with food, and a desire 
for cleanliness and decent clothing may be expected to develop. As 
soon as these primary wants are satisfied, a comfortable home will be 
sought, which in its turn will be a nursery of refinement. Pleasure 
derived from Nature and Art is usually confined to men exempted 
from the lower privations; and, in any case, its culture will require 
leisure for development. This necessary leisure will be dependent 
upon the prior satisfaction of the more urgent wants. 

Professor Thorold Rogers’ estimates the population of England 
and Wales in the fourteenth century at 2} millions at the utmost. 
The same authority tells us, from information gathered from ancient 
documents relating to the estates of Merton College, Oxford, that, 
in 1333-6, the average crop was nine bushels of wheat and fifteen of 
barley to the acre, the seed being two bushels of the former, and four 
of the latter grain. “This produce is often in excess of the average, 
and the oldest writer on English agriculture, Walter de Henley, 
expressly states that, unless the farmer reaps full six bushels an acre, 
he is cultivating at a loss, giving reasons for his estimate.”? 

It will be interesting to see in what style the manor-houses were 
furnished. In medizval times the lords of the manor resided in 
ithese houses when in the rural districts. “As might be expected, 
the furniture of the manor-house was scanty. Glass, though by no 
means excessively dear, appears to have been rarely used. A table put 
on tressels, and laid aside when out of use, a few forms and stools, or a 
long bench stuffed with straw or wool, covered with a straw cushion 
worked like a beehive, with one or two chairs of wood or straw, and 
a chest or two for linen, formed the hall furniture. A brass pot or 
two for boiling, and two or three brass dishes; a few wooden platters 
and trenches, or more rarely of pewter; an iron or latten candlestick ; 
a kitchen knife or two, a box or barrel for salt, a brass ewer and 
basin, formed the movables of the ordinary house. The walls were 
garnished with mattocks, scythes, reaping-hooks, buckets, corn- 
measures, and empty sacks. The dormitory contained a rude bed, 
and but rarely sheets or blankets, for the gown of the day was 
generally the coverlet at night.”* 

The nineteenth century, then, presents as great an advance in 
food products—in quantity, quality, and variety—as it does in 
other commodities. The artisan of to-day has a greater variety of 


1 A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, vol. i, p. 51. 
* The Economic Interpretation of History, p. 53. 


os A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, vol. i. p. 13, By J. E. Thorold 
gers. 
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food, is better clothed upon the whole, although some of his garments 
may not be as costly, and is better washed than the noble of medizval 
times. Our meanest domestics would scorn to live in such surround- 
ings as satisfied the medieval aristocracy in their manor-houses, - 
Modern times have given birth to a thousand desires, which now 
need to be gratified to make life worth living, and competition seems 
likely to increase rather than diminish, so urging the human race 
onward on the path of progress. 

Without a numerous population an advanced civilization is im- 
possible. External aggression has prevented any extraordinary 
progress in a small community; and has forced it to increase its 
numbers by conquest or otherwise, or has caused it to be absorbed 
into a more numerous or successful rival. If more immediate causes 
did not produce aggression from neighbouring societies, sooner or 
later scarcity brought about the result. In the rude state of agri- 
culture characterizing primitive societies, variability of climate made 
the constant recurrence of famine felt. In such seasons of scarcity, 
@ prosperous community became an object of general aggression, and 
sometimes of combined attack; and unless its numbers were suffi- 
cient to enable it to defend itself, its very existence was at once 
threatened, 

The advantage of mere numbers may be traced, with ever in- 
creasing complexity, in more advanced civilizations. No modern 
nation would be safe from aggression which had not a considerable 
military organization; or, at least, which had not the means of 
creating it in the event of necessity. Other things equal, an army 
of two hundred thousand men will be stronger than an army of one 
hundred thousand. ‘The strength, however, of an army is not only 
dependent upon its numbers, but upon the efficiency also of its 
organization. The day has long since passed for nations to be 
dependent for their means of defence upon an army of raw recruits, 
who, upon emergencies, assemble for a short period of military 
service, as in the Middle Ages. Standing armies have become 
essential in Europe, and the military profession has developed into a 
distinct calling. In proportion to the efficiency of an army will be 
its dependence upon the industrial classes for supplies. If the army 
is to devote its energies exclusively to military affairs, it is evident 
it cannot be self-supporting. The physical courage and endurance 
of the soldier is dependent upon his supply of food: and the number 
and efficiency of his weapons is dependent upon the precision ac- 
quired by the workmen in the innumerable industries through which 
the weapons pass in their manufacture. This precision can only be 
gained by practice; and the minute sub-divisions of labour, which 
alone make this practice possible, necessitate a great number of 
workmen, and a great demand for the commodity produced by them. 
Moreover, the efficiency of an army will greatly depend upon its 
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means of transit and communication. In modern warfare, fleets, 
railroads, and telegraphs are most important elements. Military 
organization, then, is dependent on and must go hand in hand with 
industrial organization; and the complex industrial organization 
necessary for the production of high results is dependent for its very 
existence upon larger numbers of workmen. 

While, however, a numerous population is an essential of that 
_ efficiency of labour which is capable of producing a high standard of 
. material well-being, the moral and intellectnal nature of the people, 
partly resulting from organization and partly producing it, is no less 
essential. How little mere numbers necessarily promote material 
well-being, when the moral and intellectual nature of the people is 
too low to produce organization, is strikingly displayed in the Eastern 
world. Here we find vast populations, but populations utterly 
deficient in all organization; and the consequence has been that 
rapacious Governments have rendered efficient labour impossible. 
We look in vain for any progress in some of the most favoured 
localities in the world as regards both climate and fertility. Grinding 
despotisms have wrung all energy from the cultivators of the soil, 
and have blasted all industrial enterprise. The only safeguard 
against the agents of a rapacious Government has been to have nothing 
worth removing, or wealth that could easily be concealed, an impos- 
sibility with agricultural produce and manufactures. Under such 
circumstances, it is not likely that much beyond the necessities of 
existence would be produced. 

It does not follow that population will continue indefinitely to 
increase at the rate it has done in the present century. The rapid 
growth at one period in the life of an individual is no ground for 
assuming an equal growth—or in fact any growth at all—will be 
maintained through all the stages of existence; and what evidence 
we possess tends to the same inference respecting social growth. 
Even supposing a continued uniform growth of population has been 
the record of the past, it would be contrary to all analogy to presume 
an equal growth would indefinitely continue. Whatever the true law 
of the expansion of population may be, it is evident the old theory 
that the population expands with prosperity does not tally with facts. 
The population of France only increased * by 612,000 during the last 
decade, although its accumulated wealth? and earnings*, with the 
exception of Great Britain and the United States, were greater than 
any nation in the world. The Jewish race, which has been excep- 
tionally affluent, has been extremely slow of growth. Our peerages 
are frequently lapsing for want of descendants, and it is not the 
wealthy rector, but the poor curate, who is notorious for a numerous 
family. 

1 Balance Sheet of the World, 1870-1880, p. 25 (Mulhall). 
2 Ibid., p. 31. 3 Ibid., p. 33. 
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Whether ‘‘the process of civilization must inevitably diminish 
fertility, and at last destroy its excess,” by the slow process Mr. 
Herbert Spencer points out, or whether there may be other causes in 
the future, now unperceived, which will prevent the over-population 
of the globe, it is futile to predict. Few calculations of things to 
happen even fifty years after prove accurate, the wisdom of the wise 
being confounded by dominant factors altogether unperceived. What 
it concerns us to know is that, even with the present productive 
forces of civilization, the human race can easily raise sufficient food . 
for allto be profusely supplied; and there must be sufficient land to 
provide for the needs of any possible population for some centuries 
hence. If man lived by bread alone, probably one hour’s exertion a 
day would be more than ample to supply his wants. 

The increase of population, then, so far from being regarded as a 
calamity, is in reality one of the factors of progress, Modern statistics 
silence Malthus with crushing force. They bring forward incontrovert- 
ible evidence that a large community, ceteris paribus, is capable of 
producing more wealth, man per man, than is possible in a smaller 
community. They lead us to expect, as populations grow and become 
more organized in the future, that the energy of the masses will be 
taxed ina constantly lessening degree for the provision of the necessities 
of existence, and that leisure will be greater and the comforts and re- 
finements of life more easily attainable. As for mere food, abundance 
is already secured by Western civilizations, while a mere tithe of the 
energy of the population is devoted to its production. 

No doubt it is the existing unequal distribution of wealth that 
hides these facts from general view. Abuses notoriously are long- 
lived, and error dies hard. After nearly a century of pernicious life 
in England, Malthus’ doctrine, so fondly cherished by the affluent, is 
bound to wane under the light of modern statistics. With it will die 
an older and still more pernicious belief, that God has ordained the 
poor man’s lot with its attendant hopelessness and misery. ‘The dawn 
of a brighter era seems to be breaking, when, in due time, it will be 
perceived that poverty, and well nigh all the ills of life, arise from 
man’s ignorance and selfishness, and are curable as he grows wiser 
and better. 
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HOW EVERY TENANT-FARMER MAY 
BECOME HIS OWN LANDLORD. 


DIFFICULT questions have sometimes been determined by considering 
hypothetical conditions somewhat analogous, but not exactly corres- 
ponding, to the circumstances of the case at issue, then applying 
strictly theoretical methods to their solution ; sometimes by grouping 
different methods, each of which in its own place has been applied 
and has served its purpose well, then combining such parts of these 
various methods as may fit the case at issue, although it may differ 
in some of its terms from any of the previous cases treated. 

The writer proposes to call attention to several methods by which 
different problems relating to land tenure have been solved in the 
United States, and then to suggest a combination of these different 
methods which may possibly find a useful application to the questions 
affecting land tenure in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The territory which now constitutes the State of New York was 
formerly occupied and controlled by the Dutch; great grants of 
land were made by their Government to individuals, who also bought 
out Indian claimants and obtained a sort of title by making some 
small payments to them. ‘These titles were recognized by the 
English after their conquest of the territory: and like estates were 
acquired in large parcels by grants from the English Government or 
their patentee. In later years these great estates became known as. 
the Livingston, the Van Rensselaer, and other ‘‘ manors.” The 
owners who held under the Dutch title were called ‘‘the Patroons.” 
The area of these great manors being too large for single use and 
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occupancy were sometimes divided and leased in smaller parcels 
upon conditional or perpetual ground-rent, some of the conditions 
being analogous to those of the feudal tenure of Europe. The fee 
remained in possession of the original grantee or his heirs. As time 
went on, these lesser parcels of land were again sub-divided, passing 
by conveyance, subject to ground-rent and other conditions, from one 
person to another until the liens and conditions upon them became 
intolerable, or at least they were deemed so ; then followed a refusal 
to pay the rents and a denial of the validity of the original titles. 
A great amount of litigation ensued, resulting in a political contest 
which affected the whole State. These titles were, in fact, as good 
as any others ; they originated, like all titles to land on the North 
American Continent, in grants from European Governments who 
had obtained dominion by right or wrong of possession and con- 
quest ; they were sustained by conveyances from the chiefs of Indian 
tribes who previously occupied the land, and claimed to own it in 
common. ‘These deeds were obtained from Indian claimants by 
methods which were as fair as most of the dealings with the Indians ; 
sometimes by force, sometimes by reasonably fair bargains, but always 
for a consideration bearing no sort of proportion to the value of the 
land itself after it came into the possession of the Europeans. It is 
probable that none but the chiefs had any share even in such con- 
sideration as was given. 

These titles may be compared to the tenure of Irish lands now 
held by English owners, and also to those under which large estates 
in Great Britain have become vested in certain families by grants 
from kings after the confiscation of the abbey lands and monasteries ; 
often obtained by force, by fraud, or by favouritism, rather than for 
any real service rendered either to the Crown or to the people. 

In the course of events these conditions which were of a feudal 
nature, and the ground-rents on the New York manors held by the 
Patroons or by the descendants of the English grantees, became 
plainly inconsistent with the forms of society and the habits of 
thought of the people of this country. It may be held that since 
the private possession of land under the conditions of eminent 
domain, commonly called ownership, is subject to the power reserved 
in the right of eminent domain on the part of the Government, the 
only problem presented when existing forms of land tenure become 
adverse to the general or public interest is, how to change the con- 
ditions under which the land is thus possessed or held by private 
owners without injustice to them and without impairing the value of 
the capital which they have invested in the land or in the improve- 
ments by which it has been brought into use. 

However well grounded in law the claims of the Patroons might 
have been, it became evident that some change must take place, as it 
is now apparent that some change must take place in Ireland. This 
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is proved by the fact that perpetual ground-rents are now prohibited 
by law in this country in most, if not all, of the States of the Union. 
Tn fact, ground-rents even for a fixed term of one hundred years, 
which are still permitted in many States, have become great obstruc- 
tions to the progress of society. In the city of Boston, Mass., one 
considerable section, now in the heart of the city, is subject to a 
ground-rent for the unexpired term of the lease of one hundred years, 
executed early in the century. It is now covered by a ruck of old 
buildings which it is for the interest of no one to replace with modern 
structures, and for many years they may stand as a menace to the 
neighbourhood by their very combustible nature, unless a destructive 
fire should haply or happily destroy only what ought to be removed. 
The great Boston fire came very near abating this nuisance, but 
unfortunately stopped on the wrong side of the street. In St, Louis 
a similar lease of a large tract of land has long obstructed the growth 
of the city on one side. 

In the city of Philadelphia, on the other hand, the sale of land 
on a ground-rent has very long been a common practice; but it 
early appeared that perpetual ground-rents were inconsistent with 
true progress ; they were therefore forbidden by law, leases termin- 
able by payment of a lump sum or in instalments being substituted. 
The working people of Philadelphia are better housed than any 
similar population who dwell in any large city of this country. 
The reasons are not far to seek. ‘The area over which the city of 
Philadelphia may extend is almost unlimited, and the people have 
become accustomed to certain municipal regulations, State laws and 
local institutions, which either differ in some measure from those in 
other cities, or else are better comprehended by the mass of the 
people who are subjected to their influence. 

1. Local taxation for municipal purposes is practically limited to 
a single assessment upon the value of real estate, including both 
land and buildings. There are some minor taxes on plate and on 
franchises, but they are inconsiderable; machinery, tools, merchan- 
dise, stocks, bonds, ships, income, and other movable or personal 
property are wholly exempt from taxation. 

2. Land is sold upon ground-rents terminable at a date fixed, or 
else, at the option of the lessee or grantee, by the payment of a lump 
sum or by partial payments. 

3. Building societies, commonly called co-operative, have been 
developed in greater measure than in any other city in this country. 

4, A well-devised Building Act, which has long been in force, re- 
quires that a given area of open space shall be maintained in ratio to the 
number of families which each dwelling is capable of sheltering, in all 
the sections which are mainly devoted to dwelling-house purposes. 

5. Title insurance companies take charge of the examination of 
titles, and supervise the execution of the forms of conveyance at 
very moderate charges. For a small additional premium they will 
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insure the title to the grantee or his heirs so long as the estate is 
held under that specific conveyance. In this way the interests of 
the grantor and grantee of land, as well as of the citizen and the 
municipal corporation, are identified, and all conditions which might 
limit the use of land are removed. ll the forces of society tend 
in the direction of housing the people in the most complete and 
most comfortable as well as in the safest and least costly manner. 
Character stands for more than capital. The artisan or mechanic 
who may have saved barely enough to furnish two or three rooms 
and buy some tools, can become the possessor in fee-simple of the 
land and dwelling in which these rooms are located, subject to a 
terminable ground-rent. Many of the richest manufacturers in 
Philadelphia began their married life in such a dwelling, working 
on a single hand-loom, free of taxation either on the loom, the stock 
woven upon it, or its product. 

In a pamphlet lately published by the University of Pennsylvania, - ~ 
entitled Ground-Rents in Philadelphia, by Edward P. Allinson and/ % 
Boies Penrose, members of the Philadelphia Bar, after giving tha 
general facts, and especially the exact legal position of the ground- By, % 
rents of Philadelphia, a new feature is brought into view—to wit, oy 
the plan adopted by the United Security Life Insurance and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. ‘This company, incorporated with a 
capital of one million dollars, offers to loan up to eighty per cent. or 
more of the value of the property on a five, ten, or twenty year 
term; the scheme then provides for a mortgage by the purchaser to 
the company, with a policy of life insurance to be issued by the 
mortgagee company, the mortgagor agreeing to make monthly 
payments calculated on such a basis, that, if he lives out the term, 
he will pay off his principal, the amount of this payment including 
a premium on his life which covers the cost of insurance for that 
short term, so that, in the event of his death during the term, the 
property is handed over to the beneficiary clear of the mortgage. 
It is said that the insurance and payment amount to but a few 
dollars per month more than the rent would be, and that the pur- 
chaser gets his insurance as cheaply as he could buy it elsewhere.” 

In this way a workman can assure a dwelling-place to his family, 
in case of his own death, by annual payments exceeding but little, if 
at all, the ordinary rent paid in many other cities upon simple leases 
of houses of the same kind. 

The census of 1880 gives the following data :— 


Number of 
Population. Dwelling-houses. 
City of New York . ‘ 1,206,299 eee 73,684 
” Philadelphia ; ; 847,170 we 146,412 
‘. Boston 9 é . 362,839 me 43,944 
+ Chicago £ ‘ 503,663 wwe 61,069 
ss Baltimore . P ; 332,313 eee 50,833 


These figures speak for themselves. The conditions are in part 
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due to the very narrow limits within which Boston and New York, 
for instance, have been constructed ; the figures are in some degree 
fallacious, for the reason that there are very many structures in these 
two cities built in comfortable flats, each of which might be considered 
the equivalent of a separate dwelling-house ; but on the whole it is 
very plain that the number of people living in separate houses owned 
or rented by themselves is greater in Philadelphia than in any other 
American city, and probably greater than in any other large city in 
the world. Baltimore comes next to Philadelphia, and the ground- 
rent system is also very common there. 

This system of terminable ground-rents has thus far been applied 
almost wholly to city lots; lands devoted to agriculture have not as 
a rule been leased in this country, and the relation of landlord and 
tenant is not common in respect to farm land. The figures of the 
national census are somewhat fallacious’ on this point, because the 
coloured tenants on Southern plantations who work on shares are 
listed as tenant-farmers ; also many market-gardeners are thus listed 
near the Northern cities, who work land which is leased to them only 
while it is held by the owner for the future extension of the city 
over it. 

There are still a few tenant-farmers in the State of New York and 
also in the Western States, but it is at their own choice that they 
became so, for the reason that up to this date they could, and for 
many years to come they may, obtain land free of charge under the 
Homestead Act, if they desire to do so; they have elected to rent 
land already occupied because of its position, rather than become 
freeholders. 

The Patroons who attempted to resist the anti-rent agitation were 
at last compelled to compound for a single payment, although 
their titles were unimpeachable in law. The form of tenure under 
which they held was, in fact, inconsistent with the free institutions of 
the country, and was not sustained by public opinion, which demands 
the simplest form of registered conveyance and free trade in land, 
and will not permit perpetual or obstructive encumbrances upon it. 

As soon as the owners had compounded with their tenants, and 
had granted them clear titles on payment of an agreed sum, these 
titles were no longer disputed, and “ the Patroon’s own title” very soon 
became a synonym for the very best that could be obtained in the 
State. 

Outside the crowded section of some of our great cities, not in- 
cluding Philadelphia, we therefore have few or no examples in this 
country of the contest of landlord and tenant, or the antagonism of 
interest between the owner and the occupant, such as now devastates 
Ireland, and is throwing good land out of cultivation in England. 

May not the Irish land question, and the problem of how to remedy 
the existing depression in agriculture in Great Britain, perhaps be 
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solved by methods of relief based on the somewhat analogous cases 
in this country, instanced in York manors and the housing of the 
people of Philadelphia. 

The Irishman is especially hungry for land. The Irish element 
in this country is largest in the State of Massachusetts. In the 
town in which the writer lives the population numbers about 10,000. 
The value of the real estate for purposes of taxation is about 
$24,000,000 (say, approximately, £5,000,000), and while the writer 
can well remember when the first Irishman bought a lot of land in 
this town, which was then occupied mainly by a farming community, 
at the present time the owners of real estate whose names on the 
tax-list prove them to be of Irish birth or extraction number about 
225, being about 25 per cent. of all the resident owners of real estate 
in the town, which is now a rich suburb of a great city. 

Throughout the State of Massachusetts, Irishmen, who have saved 
and deposited their earnings in the savings banks while working 
as factory operatives, mechanics, or artisans, or, in much larger 
proportion, as common labourers ; or else the immediate descendants 
of Irish emigrants, have for years been buying up the farms, and 
bringing them back into productive use, which the native young men 
left a generation since to take up the broader and more luxuriant 
fields of the far West. 

It may perhaps be by a study of institutions and social forces 
which are thus converting the raw Paddy, who upon landing is 
prepared to vote against the Government as soon as he can do so, 
into a safe and conservative American citizen, dwelling happily in 
Puritan New England, that the land question of old Ireland can 
perhaps be settled. The study of these forces should not be 
obscured by the admitted fact that the lowest elements of Irish 
emigration may remain in the slums of the large cities to become 
the tools of the corrupt politicians by whom so much local mis- 
government has been accomplished. 

I know of no more effective charge of dynamite that could be 
sent from this side to the mother country than an account which a 
clever man could take down from the lips of one hundred or so 
prosperous Irishmen, now owners of real estate in this immediate 
vicinity, who were either compelled to emigrate from Ireland in 
the famine of 1846, or in the hard years subsequent thereto ; or from 
men who are the sons of steerage passengers who landed here with- 
out a penny. 

There are many other examples that can be cited indicating the 
manner in which a harmony of interest can be maintained between 
the occupant of land and the capitalist who lends the money by 
means of which the land is brought into use in our Western States ; 
for instance, the methods of the land mortgage companies of this 
country are well-known to many English readers, several companies 
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of the like kind existing in Great Britain; but it may not have 
occurred to our British friends that an opportunity exists for the 
profitable organization of such companies for work nearer home. 
Through the intervention of these companies vast amounts of Eastern 
capital have been lent upon the security of the Western farms of the 
United States, the company interposing the guaranty of its capital 
between the lender and the borrower on a small margin of difference 
in the rate of interest on the secured bond, which is sold to the 
lender and the rate of interest paid by the borrower on the mortgage 
given on his specific farm. 

The writer lately had occasion to compile the results of the business 
of several of the largest of these companies, who have lent during 
the present generation about $230,000,000—a little under £200 
sterling on each farm on the average—on 250,000 separate Western 
farms. This compilation disclosed the fact that there had been no 
net loss. ‘The foreclosures have been few; some of the companies 
have met small losses, but, on putting together and summing up all 
the accounts, it proved that the profit from the sale of a part of 
the lands taken on foreclosure had fully offset the losses incurred 
in the other cases. The benefit to the borrowers is most strikingly 
illustrated in a recent official report of the State of Michigan. This 
State is situated about midway between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, consisting of a peninsula projecting northward between 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, containing 57,430 square miles, or a 
fraction less than the area of England and Wales. The State is 
rich in iron, copper, and timber, but it is mainly a farming State, 
producing a great excess of wheat, much of which is exported to 
Great Britain. It is now served by more than 5000 miles of railway. 

The statistics of the farms which are mortgaged yield some of the 
most interesting economic results to the student. 

In tables 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the compilation mentioned above the 
data are given in regard to 58 per cent. of all the farms of Michigan. 
The number covered by the tables is 90,803. The assessed value 
of these farms is $194,854,633. 

In a letter to the writer, the Commissioner states, that while the 
law of Michigan implies that the assessment is made upon the full 
value, it might well be assumed that the assessed value does not 
exceed 80 per cent. of the true value. If, then, we raise the value 
of the farms listed to a sum of which 80 per cent. would be the 
assessed valuation, we get the following results, omitting small 
fractions :— 

Farms listed 5 ° ; : : F 90,803 
Aggregate acreage ‘ . . , : 7,830,549 
True value . : ; ; S : . $248,568,291 
Average sizeof farm .. ‘ : . 86} acres 


* value per acre : ‘ ‘ ; $31 
a », of each farm, a little less than $2700 
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According to the census of the United States for 1880, 30 per 
cent. of the farms of Michigan were from 20 to 50 acres in area; 
36 per cent. were from 50 to 100 acres; 30 per cent. were from 
100 to 150 acres. The number of large farms in Michigan is very 
small. 

There were 43,079 farmers in a total of 90,803 who stated that 
their farms were mortgaged; the greater part of the remainder 
stated that their farms were not mortgaged, and the few who 
refused to reply were listed with the latter. The Commissioner 
thinks the number under mortgage was about one-half, or vice 
adding about 1500 for those who refused information. 

The assessed value of the farms which were under mortgage was 
a fraction under $80,000,000; raising this to full value gives the 
true value, $100,000,000; aggregate of the mortgage debt, 
$37,456,272 ; average rate of interest, 7:2 per cent. 

On this basis, derived from 58 per cent. of the whole number of 
farms, the Commissioner estimates the assessed value of all the 
farms of Michigan at $335,000,000; true value, $420,000,000. 

Assuming the same rate of mortgage on all farms as on those 
listed, the total mortgage indebtedness would come to $65,000,000. 

The further deduction is this, that the mortgages amounted to 
19-2 per cent. upon the assessed value of all farms, which would 
give 17 per cent. on the full value of all farms; on those which are 
admittedly mortgaged, the mortgage comes to 46°8 per cent. of the 
assessed value, or 374 per cent. of the full value. 

The number of foreclosures in the year ending July 31, 1887. 
among the farms investigated—to wit, 90,803—-was 1667. Of these 
244 had been sold, 131 had been redeemed, and the rest were still 
subject to the proceedings in foreclosure. In one of the tables 
covering the same set of farms—to wit, 90,803 in number—84,488 
are said to be occupied and worked by the owners, and 6315 
occupied and worked by tenants. The number of permanent farm 
labourers is given at 25,717; the average wages of farm labourers 
per month, with board, is $16.77. The price of transient labour 
occupied in the harvest season is not given in this report, but it is 
from $1.50 to $3 per day, the latter to engineers and managers of 
harvesting machinery. 

These figures go far to justify the small proportion of hired 
labourers, as stated in the census of the United States, compared 
to the owners and occupants of the farms, less labourers in number 
than owners. 

In a subsequent table given by the Commissioner, covering a 
somewhat larger number of farms in respect to the data given, some 
most interesting facts appear. 

The number of farms treated is 94,949. Of these 31,570 were 
owned or occupied by foreigners ; 63,379 were owned or occupied 
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by Americans. ‘The foreigners were asked whether or not they had 
money when they arrived in the State; 8067 answered “ Yes,” and 
gave the sums of money in their possession when they arrived, 
amounting in the aggregate to $4,633,188 ; 23,503 answered ‘‘ No” 
to the question. The assessed value of the farms owned or occupied 
by these foreigners in 1887 was $52,537,871, subject to a mortgage 
indebtedness of $11,191,714. 


Cash brought in : . ‘ , ; ; $4,633,188 
Mortgage debt . : . : ; . $11,191,714 


$15,824,902 


Assessed value . . ‘ . ‘ ‘ . $52,537,871 
True value of farms . ‘ : ‘ ‘ . $65,672,333 
¢ 


This computation leaves to the owners of Michigan farms of 
foreign birth about $50,000,000 as to their gain in real estate only. 
The question was not put to the Americans whether they had money 
or not when they arrived in the State. 

Among the foreigners, the countries chiefly represented are as 
follows :-— 

Germany . . . 10,341 Ireland .. . 38,629 


Canada. . . « $8,225 Holland . . 1,517 
England ... 4,182 Scotland . . . 1,027 


The remainder came in smaller numbers from nearly all the countries 
of Europe, from the East Indies, Australia, Hayti, Mexico, and 
South America. 

So much for what may be called economic studies connected with 
the land question in this country. 

Our English cousins have the reputation among us of being a 
trifle slow, even in adopting beneficial changes. It has often been 
observed that, when social wrongs have nearly approached the point 
of revolution and violence, some method more or less logical has 
always been discovered in Great Britain for avoiding the danger. It 
puzzles us to understand the difficulty at the present time, as we 
witness the struggle of Parliament to maintain its control over the 
local affairs of the several sections of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales. We find it hard to comprehend the aversion to Home 
Rule. To us, Home Rule and local self-government in all matters 
directly affecting the ordinary pursuits and the common welfare of 
the people are as necessary an element in our social and political 
life as the central power of the national Government is in its place. 
Home Rule and local self-government would be as sternly maintained, 
if threatened, as the national power was when the Southern States 
attempted to secede. The Southerners themselves have now found 
out that local self-government and Home Rule in a true sense were 
utterly inconsistent with the very existence of slavery; they have 
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therefore now discovered for themselves that they gained what they 
sought by losing what they fought for, and therefore their present 
loyalty cannot be questioned. 

We GUESS, according to Yankee habit, that the people of England, 
notwithstanding the difficulties to which they themselves are now 
subjected in the tenure of English land, instinctively hold to the 
possession of land by private owners, subject to the conditions of 
eminent domain on the part of the State, as a social and economic 
necessity. We therefore GUEss that they fear that, if Home Rule 
were granted in the present condition of the Irish land question, it 
might be followed by such agrarian legislation as to bring about 
very dangerous conditions, so that the last state of poor Ireland 
would be worse than the first. 

Hence the necessity of studying the land question in all its 
aspects before granting Home Rule, and hence also the attempt to 
fix rents by judicial process. This attempt was doomed to failure 
from the start by observers on this side, perhaps because it is not 
consistent with any true method of making use of land as an instru- 
ment of production. It gives no incentive to progress. Neither 
could judicial inteference in contracts between landlord and tenant 
have been undertaken in this country, as it would be inconsistent 
with the terms of our written Constitution. 

May it not be held that the true method of giving peace, order, and 
plenty to Ireland can only consist in giving the present occupants of 
the land such an interest in it as to make them as eager to pay their 
rent as they are now urgent in their refusal ? May not such a course 
be taken as to render the occupants of the land of Ireland as ready 
to defend and maintain the titles derived from Cromwell and William 
of Orange as they are now to break them? May not these very 
titles become in the estimation of the people, like those of the present 
owners of the manors of New York State derived from the Patroons, 
‘the best titles in the world ” ? 

How shall this be undertaken? Is Ireland capable of supporting 
its people in comfort and welfare if this plan could be accomplished ? 
Ts it not true that under the wretched system of absentee-landlordism 
and rack-rented tenant-farming the land of Ireland yet produces an 
enormous excess of food which is exported and consumed in England ? 
Has the limit of possible production either in quantity or in diversity 
ever been approached in Ireland? Is there any reason why the 
Irishman in Ireland should not be as successful a market-gardener 
and grower of all kinds of food as he is in New England and in 
many other parts of the United States? If not, what is lacking ? 
Is it not the incentive of the actual or prospective ownership of the 
soil which he tills? Such would seem to be the solution of the ques- 
tion to one who studies the progress of the Irish in America towards 
wealth and welfare. None come among us who are more land-hungry 
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and none more safer citizens than the very men who, when in Ireland, 
have there attacked the present titles to land, when they themselves 
become the present possessors of land even in the smallest parcels 
here. 

Let me then bring together in one plan the results which have 
been developed in the solution of the problems already considered 
and solved in this country. 

It may be well to show how every tenant-farmer in England and 
every cottier or peasant in Ireland may become his own landlord ; 
this may perhaps be accomplished by taking advantage of one trait 
in the English character which appears to be somewhat inconsistent 
with all the rest—to wit, the quickness with which a limited liability 
company can be organized, and the readiness with which capital can 
be secured for every conceivable purpose, and for some purposes 
which even to the Yankee mind are almost inconceivable. Yet it is 
entirely conceivable to us that a limited liability company should 
be formed, with ample capital, for the purpose of combining the 
functions of a title insurance company, a land mortgage company, 
and a terminable ground-rent company in one corporation. 

Suppose such a limited liability company were organized, with a 
capital of £1,000,000, could not this capital be put to profitable use 
for the purchase of estates now out of cultivation, and laying them 
out in small parcels for sale on terminable ground-rents, the corpo- 
ration giving guaranteed or insured titles ? Would not this method 
offer a benefit to the promoters, both in the advance upon the price of 
land, which could not fail to rise when thus put in the way of the 
most productive use, and in a profit on the difference in the rate of 
interest or rent charged, and the rate on the bonds and securities sold 
with the guarantee of the corporation ? 

Is it reasonable that good land within fifty miles of the city of 
London should now be slow of sale at a less price per acre than land 
of a similar quality at the same distance from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Milwaukie, or Detroit would quickly bring ? 
Is not this undertaking one in which the so-called “ Unionist” and 
the Home Ruler, the landlord and the tenant, the peer and the 
peasant, may all find a common ground for action, a common interest, 
and a common profit ? 

Can any one deny that if the lands of Ireland and England were 
cultivated with the assiduous industry which prevails in France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and the Channel Islands, sus- 
tained also by the intelligence and capital with which the high farm- 
ing of the great estates of England is conducted, that crops of 
greater abundance and diversity might be grown than have ever yet 
been produced ? 

May not the two factors of labour and capital be reconciled when 
the interest of capital is secured by holding the fee of land leased 
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on a terminable ground-rent, and the interest of the occupant is also 
secured by the right to terminate the lease at his own option by 
payment of agreed sums? Does not the land itself, under such 
conditions, promise a much greater product, and therefore a better 
remuneration to the owner of the fee, to the tenant-farmer on a 
terminable ground-rent, and to the labourer alike, than each of them 
now obtains? May not their relations be changed and their interests 
become plainly identified instead of being apparently antagonistic as 
they now are? 

Is not this more true of Ireland than of England ? Perhaps no one 
in Ireland can realize what an Irishman can do with an almost hope- 
less piece of land, who has not witnessed a common Irish labourer, 
after his ten hours’ work for wages are over, clearing the stones 
from a bit of rocky land near one of our New England cities, 
grubbing up the bushes, planting his little patch of potatoes for 
home use, or setting out his small fruits for sale, under the incentive 
of ownership, or in order to remove the mortgage on his freehold due 
to the neighbouring savings bank from which he has borrowed a 
part of the purchase money. Witness his penurious and intense 
labour in order that his well-clad children may attend the common 
schools and prepare themselves for the work of life in a way that 
has been denied to him. Englishmen who wonder at the sympathy 
of Americans for the Irish may well believe that we have been called 
upon to deal with an Irish question ourselves, and that we know 
something of the true, just and righteous method of solving it, by 
enabling the poorest to become owners of their homesteads if they 
will. 

Except for the existence of such an Irish question in America, this 
treatise prepared by an American for an English magazine might 
perhaps be out of place. 

The writer is aware that propositions have been submitted in 
Parliament for the Government of Great Britain to buy out landlords 
especially in Ireland, and to rent the land on terms corresponding in 
some measure to the propositions submitted in this article. Such a 
proposition would be considered wholly outside the true functions of 
government in this country, and would be doomed to failure from the 
beginning in the mind of almost every student of economic science ; 
it being held that the purchase and sale of land, the settlement of 
rents, and the negotiations necessary to be made for the productive use 
of land, are wholly inconsistent with the true functions of government. 


EpWARD ATKINSON. 














ECCE HOMO. 


In the preceding number of this REVIEW appeared an article entitled 
‘‘ We Fools of Nature,” in which it was shown—(1) that man has 
been hitherto, and threatens to be for an indefinite time to come, a 
mere embryo of a person, a thing worked by instinct, not by will 
—puppet, dupe, and victim of unconscious forces; (2) that there 
is a way of escape from this infernal embryonism, and that it is the 
way indicated by Christ, ‘‘ the way of the Cross.” It was shown 
that, as regards beneficial progress, natural evolution has done its 
utmost, and is now urging man by torment to complete its work, to 
achieve its end, by volwntary evolution; the end being a reign of 
Will founded on organic moral goodness. Consciousness, including 
sentiment and motive, is an effect of the action of body on soul; 
and the specific attribute of bodies or organisms that cause Christ- 
like sentiment and motive, I call organic goodness. If the showing 
be true, it establishes that the idea of a Divine Creator and 
Providence is a delusion, and that, if it be essential to Christianity 
to uphold that idea, Christianity also is a delusion, But it has been 
shown that it is not essential to Christianity to uphold the idea; 
that, on the contrary, the idea has served as mere scaffolding, 
within which a temple has been built, the temple of the spirit of 
holiness and charity, of the Christian spirit. The purpose of this 
article is to pull down the scaffolding, display the temple, and 
thereby explain the architect. 

Granting an insurrection against the sway of unconscious force to 
be possible, it is possible only in one way: the insurgent must have 
adopted a plan of life more or less opposed to his instincts, and be 
striving to conform to it, One may seem to himself to have so 
purposed, and to be striving accordingly, even with considerable self- 
denial, without having ceased to be puppet and dupe ; all instincts, 
all faculties—indeed, all the principles that compose the nature of 
@ man—are unconscious, and the apparent insurgent may be a mere 
puppet of the instinct ambition, or the instinct prudence ; one or 
other of these may be working him all the time by means of the 
stronger motive, excluding the interference of Will while duping him 
with an appearance of choice and self-denial. But our liability to 
be deceived in this way does not suppose the impossibility of a 
purpose and strife against instinct, one in respect of which we are 
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not puppets and dupes, and my contention is merely that only in 
the form of such a purpose and strife is insurrection against the 
sway of unconscious force possible. To know this is no small gain 
to those who have it in them to be resolutely averse to the condition 
of puppet and dupe; without it, they could not stir against the 
enemy. 

Evolution seems to have been arming the conscious mind for the 
subjugation of its Titans, the unconscious forces. (1) It has 
developed conditions of self-knowledge in this nineteenth century 
vastly exceeding what existed before. Analytic display of human 
character seems to be the principal business of philosophy, history, 
romance and art. Look where we will in these directions, we ‘are 
looking into a mirror held up to nature—one in which we must be 
dull indeed if we do not see somewhat of an image of ourselves. 
And it is probable that this importunateness of evolution to have us 
know ourselves has not been ineffectual; it is probable that the 
majority of the cultivated know their own propensities. (2) It has 
exposed the fact that human consciousness is an effect of unconscious 
corporal event, and has exposed the difference between Will and 
intentional instinct. It shows that, according to the moral faculty, 
it is the duty of Will to endeavour to destroy the instinctive force of 
the propensities, and reduce them to mere sources of motive, and, 
intrenching itself in wisdom, whereof holiness and charity (reverence 
and benevolence) are the cardinal constituents, substitute a reign of 
personality for that of instinct... (3) Evolution, modified by Christian 
charity, has so purified the moral faculty, that, when at its best, the 
faculty sees in retribution not justice, but revenge, and in fierceness 
a swinish quality which not even, as indignation, its championship of 
moral goodness can humanize, nor, as warrior, its connection with 
courage and fortitude glorify. So long as we are in bondage to the 
military spirit, capable of honouring fierceness in any form, so long 
are we necessarily puppets and dupes of unconscious forces ; for, the 
magnanimity which Christianity calls meekness, and more generally 
humility, is the foundation of personality : a reign of Will is incom- 
patible with the palsy called highmindedness. Not without a signi- 
ficance unintelligible till the nineteenth century did Christ assign to 
meekness or gentleness the first place among the beatitudes. 

The purpose and strife essential to insurrection against the sway 
of unconscious force must be purpose and strife to conform to some 
model of human character. That it should be the model approved 
by the moral faculty of the insurgent, no one, I take it, will dispute. 
It would be silly to be at war with one’s conscience when at war 
with instincts that are all but omnipotent. Moreover, it will appear 
that the type of character which the moral faculty at the height of 
culture approves is mainly, if uot wholly, made up of constituents 
that are conditions sine gud non of a reign of Will—a hope-inspiring 
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fact, as testifying that Nature, for all its infernality, is profoundly 
and aboriginally bent on an apotheosis of what is divine in it—on 
raising into sovereignty what has been hitherto its impotent divine. 
The impotence was manifested nineteen hundred years ago by that 
spectacle on Calvary—the Aoyo¢c hanging on a cross between two 
thieves. Says Nature to her human puppets—‘‘I mean ye to be 
persons: I cannot of myself—without your voluntary and self-deny- 
ing co-operation—accomplish this change, but I am evolving the 
needful knowledge and motive, and will sooner or later evolve the 
needful magnanimity—the needful courage and fortitude.” Let us 
examine the model in which the moral faculty at its best must see 
consummate beauty and no blemish. But the term, moral goodness, 
denotes nothing intelligible if the belief that man is a mere ‘series 
like the human body (like a wave or a flame) whisk away the possi- 
bility of a subject of goodness, the possibility of a good agent. If 
man have not a soul as well as a body, be not a durable subject of 
consciousness and Will, he can neither be morally good nor morally 
evil. We must therefore begin by establishing that man consists of 
soul as well as body. Now, this has been done for us by the treatise 
called L’ Alternative. It is mainly, from beginning to end, an 
argument to prove that the cardinal part of the human being is a 
simple substance, so durable that, according to the axiom “ ex nihilo 
nihil fit,” it could not begin or end; that what begins and ends in 
man is the union of this simple substance, monad or atom, with a 
body or organism; that the cardinal monad is exclusively the 
subject of consciousness and of the attribute called Will, and that it 
depends for consciousness, and therefore for all sentiment and motive, 
good or evil, on the action upon it of the connected organism ; that, 
as free agent, it has power, not only to prevent bad propensity from 
determining behaviour, but, by applying a certain discipline, to 
modify the organism so as to enfeeble the bad and strengthen the 
good propensities, and, through the principle of heredity, augment 
this power in progeny. The following is a summary of the 
argument :— 

Belief is comprised by that which does and that which does not begin 
in inference—inferential and uninferential belief. The objects of 
the latter are called “‘ natural data.” Of these, some are, and some 
are not, fundamental in respect of the system of human beliefs. 
That the apparent persons, A, B, and C, seen by D, are real, is an 
example of natural data that are not fundamental. The data, that 
soinething exists besides Ego and what it includes, that Ego is a 
durable thing, that things equal to the same are equal to one another, 
are examples of fundamental natural data. All inferential beliefs 
depend on fundamental natural data. To deny the validity of the 
mind gudé source of fundamental natural data, is to deny the validity 
of Reason and of evidence and the legitimacy of belief. This we do 
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implicitly when we deny a consistent natural datum. Common 
sense, duly enlightened, turns its back on such a negation. Yet, 
according to experience, we are liable to fundamental natural data 
that are untrue. This makes a dilemma: but common sense knows 
how to deal with it. Reason is very fallible, but common sense 
does not therefore depose it ; on the contrary, holds to it as a pis 
aller: so it holds to the datwm-giving faculty as regards consistent 
fundamental natural data. It regards the negation of such a datum 
as absurd—all the more if the datum be an axiom. Now, that man 
is a durable thing, is a consistent fundamental natural datum, and 
since his body_is a mere series, there must be a durable part of him 
that is not his body. This part is necessarily a substance and a 
subject of consciousness; it, must be a simple substance, for con- 
sciousness is axiomatically given as being attribute of a simple 
substance. This substance is what is called soul. The human 
composite of which it is a part begins and ends, but there can be no 
beginning or end of a simple substance. 

Then, as regards Will and its freedom—their existence is gua- 
ranteed by a consistent fundamental natural datum. Therefore the 
argument has not to prove the existence of free will; it has merely to 
refute certain objections to the possibility of choice, and this it does. 
It shows (1) that a choice is a preference of one of two opposite 
motives, either of which the agent was free to prefer: the choice differs 
from the preference only as including the freedom of the agent to 
prefer the other motive; (2) that choice does not presuppose an infi- 
nite regress of causations, each a volition; (3) that it is a rational 
act, that the agent prefers not only one of two opposite motives, but 
also one of two opposite reasons of choice; (4) that Will never acts, 
nor passively permits, save when it is challenged by the feeling of 
duty, that it leaves all other human action to intentional instinct, 
that opposition of dignity to greater desirableness is a sine qud non 
of choice, and that to allege against choice the pretext that the idea 
of preference of the weaker motive is inconsistent is a mere petitio 
principii ; (5) that volition does not suppose an isolation of the mind, 
or of any part of it, in indifference; (6) that so far from being the 
necessary sequent of the last judgment of the understanding, voli- 
tion is never the immediate sequent of a judgment ; (7) that it is in 
perfect agreement with physical science, especially as regards the 
subjection of Cosmos to law, with the theory of the conservation of 
force, with the predictableness of human behaviour, with sociology 
and reflex action. 

But a strange thing has happened, at least to those of us who have 
seriously questioned the deliverances of the mind gud datum-giving 
faculty, respecting the durability and free agency of Ego.’ Question 


1 I purposely omit the definite article before the term Ego. 
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seems to have killed, at least paralysed, our primitive certitude re- 
specting them, so that it is not revived by refutation of objections. 
We seem to have been pushed out of the nest of certitude, and to be 
on the wing in the seeming void of mere opinion, having need of 
arbitrary interference with the function of Reason to keep ourselves 
from falling into Pyrrhonism. Some of us, using the wing automati- 
cally as we use our lungs, are ignorant of the arbitrariness, but others, 
of keener discernment, are aware of the arbitrariness which keeps 
them in the region of opinion. They know that they are helping 
themselves by what JL’Alternative calls the arbitrium—a decree 
that such or such an opinion is reliable. We have been pushed out 
into scepticism, but not necessarily into Pyrrhonism. Common sense 
saves the bulk of us from that by faith, faith in the truthwardness 
of the mind; wherefore our scepticism may be called common-sense 
scepticism. 

According to common-sense scepticism, the better opinion is that 
man is a compound of soul and body; that the soul is a simple sub- 
stance, subject of consciousness and free agent; that it is dependent 
for consciousness, and therein for all sentiment, motive, and discern- 
ment, on the action upon it of the body; that, as regards intentional 
action, when duty does not challenge the interference of Will, it is a 
necessary agent, and that it is possible for it, when duly admonished 
hy the feeling of duty, to conform behaviour to moral goodness, and 
even modify the body so as to improve it, gud source of sentiment 
and motive. 

Now, what is the type of character that should serve as goal to our 
effort to escape from the condition of puppet? (1) The animus it 
typifies must be founded on conquest; for congenital moral goodness 
is merely instinctive: it either excludes Will or holds it in abeyance ; 
we are as much puppets when worked by good instincts as when 
worked by bad ones. The idea of a perfect human nature that 
exempts its subject from temptation and need of recusant volition is 
cne that does not bear examination ; the best possible human nature, at 
least the best conceivable, is one in which anarchic force bears to Will 
such a relation as chaotic force in the material world bears to cosmic 
force. Throughout eternity, if man be immortal, he will have to 
maintain the ascendency of Wisdom and Will by effort—a destiny less 
repugnant, at least from the & priort point of view, than one that 
excludes occasion of voluntary action. (2) The propensities of the 
kind of man typified are not instinctive; they are temperate enough 
to be mere sources of motive, not of an intensity to make them in- 
subordinate to Will—intense only when Will permits. (3) The perfect 
man is devoid of self-love—that is, of pride, vanity, and self-esteem. 
(4) He is incapable of anger, scorn, sarcasm, derision, malicious wit, 
depreciation of the neighbour in any form not demanded by duty. 
(5) He is of a self-sustained erectness, leaning on no person or 
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society ; not, through vanity and pride, on the world’s opinion, nor, 
through fondness, on the love and companionship of a person. His 
love of persons, free from the infirmity of fondness, is purely benefi- 
cent, in no degree self-seeking. (6) He loves his neighbour as him- 
self, sees in him an inalienable sacredness, even in the wicked and 
fatuous, and apprehends injury to the neighbour not required by duty 
as sacrilege. (7) He is capable of austerity against himself and others 
in the service of duty. (8) He has a masterly knowledge of human 
nature which makes him strong against imposture ; is earnest to aug- 
ment man’s power over nature by science. He pursues happiness— 
i.e., pleasure compatible with moral goodness—delights in innocent 
festivity, in wit, humour, beauty, art. Knowing the antecedents 
through which nature has evolved him and the danger of reversion, he 
is diligent, in the interest of his race as well as of himself, to maintain 
his advantage, his muscular as well as his mental perfection. 

Note that humility, holiness, and charity compose, in the perfect 
man, the support and condition sine gud non of a regnant Will. 
Humility is privation of self-love, anger, and all intensity. Holi- 
ness is what ZL’ Alternative calls adult reverence — i.¢., reverence 
whereby the subject apprehends injustice as sacrilege, and sees in the 
neighbour, however wicked or weak, a sacredness he could not violate 
without a pain which no profit arising from the violation could com- 
pensate. Charity is essentially just benevolence—benevolence in- 
capable of generating an unjust motive'—modijfied by holiness, and 
strongh enough to counteract, in the sphere of motive, the self-regard- 
ing principles, On reverence depends intuition of human dignity, 
and on holiness such intuition of human dignity as is needful to make 
life worth living because of the preciousness of human intercourse. 
The poverty of the intercourse of the vulgar, on account of its lack of 
respect, is flagrant: it shows by contrast the indispensableness of 
holiness to the perfect human character. That of charity needs no 
proof. But the virtue of humility is by no means obvious. How 
should it be since it is made up of two species, one abject, the other 
noble, and the two are commonly confounded. Abject humility 
hangs upon its noble congener, like rags upon the Apollo Belvedere. 
It is determined by moral idiotcy or tolerant cowardice. Noble 
humility is exemption of a person from certain vile attributes, viz., 
irascibility, pride, vanity, self-esteem, and eagerness—eagerness of 
propensity that excludes regnant voluntariness, and therein person- 

1 “ Altruism is essentially just when it is of a nature incapable of generating an 
‘unjust motive. Parental altruism is of a nature to teem injustice. Patriotic 
altruism tends to generate the unjust sentiment, ‘‘my country right or wrong.” 
Altruism towards friends or those who are attractive to us inclines us to be unjust 
to those who are at variance with them. But in the altruism of the good Samaritan, 
of Christian charity, there is no such tendency. It is no respecter of persons, will go 
out of its way to succour an enemy as well as afriend. This pure benevolence, which 
Christ would have paramount, though by no means to the exclusion of the opposite 


species, is co-extensive with all conscious being. It is the love of the neighbour, of 
mankind, enjoined in the eleventh commandment.” 
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ality. Without it there can be no nobleness, no magnanimity, for 
how should a puppet be noble? Cleanse the terms humility and 
meekness from the soil they have incurred from association with the 
abject species. Better do this than by the invention and use of new 
names for what they denote, for example the ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ” 
of the late Mr. Arnold, indulge a stultifying fastidiousness. By this 
hardy exercise, you will burnish the words of Christ respecting the 
beatitude, meekness ; they will become to you aglow with commenda- 
tion of heroism and implicit injunction to become to yourself a pur- 
gatory that shall cleanse you of baseness. Behaviour according to 
humility is such a purgatory. The agent undergoes an excruciating 
consciousness of meanness, a consciousness imposed upon him by 
pride—scorn of himself as something less than a worm; for, the 
worm, when trod upon, turns. In vain shall he intellectually know 
that, in this scorn, highmindedness is scorning magnanimity ; the 
heart will work as though the knowledge did not exist, will writhe 
in self-contempt all the same. The agent will be contemptible to 
others as well as to himself. Even those who know the reason of 
his behaviour can have no cordial feeling of its dignity; through 
stupidity of heart they must regard him as a mere imitator, and 
probably a bad one, of virtue. He must often welter in the fire of 
suppressed anger. He must live an artificial life, live in all but 
continual recollection, in order to prevent egotism and fierceness— 
to prevent convulsion—and so ultimately undo the bearing of the 
natural language of provocation on his heart. All this, without 
guarantee of experience that, in respect of it, nature will accommo- 
date to practice, that anything more can come of it than accommoda- 
tion of behaviour to duty, pro hac vice. Contrast what commonly 
passes for manliness with that of the insurgent against the infernal 
in nature—puppet manliness with Christian manliness. So long as 
moral taste can keep itself soaring in the light of reason, Christian 
manliness must seem to it to be as adamant and fierce manliness as 
pottery. 

Of course, it is now obvious that what reason finds to be the only 
conceivable way of escape into regnant personality is the way 
indicated and first travelled by Christ, ‘‘the way of the Cross,” 
Now, why did not Christ expose the baseness and wretchedness of 
man’s puppet condition and urge revolt ? Because of the omnipotent 
pusillanimity of the race until it acquire the Christian spirit. The 
fisher of men—He who was to make Peter a fisher of men—was no 
mere Socrates or Plato, no dupe of the idea that an exposure of the 
baseness and wretchedness of human condition could move men to 
attempt the ordeal of fire that divides them from regnant personality. 
He knew that the human heart must be altered before such an 
exposure could find in it the needful magnanimity, must have a 
germ of affection to wisdom developed in it to a point at which it is 
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a nascent chrysalis, ascetically yearns for completeness, for separa- 
tion from its larve. Wisdom, and this embryo of wisdom, I call 
the Christian spirit; in the natural celibate, it is what the Roman 
Catholic Church calls vocation: it differentiates a species of man 
named by L’ Alternative, ‘natural priest.” Christ made it the 
keystone of Christendom. It is what he calls “the salt of the 
earth.” The longing of the natural priest is the wealth that 
warrants the undertaking to build the tower, the force that warrants 
resistance to the hostile king.’ Unlike the young man who had kept 
the Commandments from his youth upwards, was a good natural 
layman, it can inspire its subject to sell all he has, give to the poor, 
and follow Jesus.? The natural priest is the fuel of the Christian 
Church ; but there was danger that clods would be thrown on the 
sacred fire instead of fuel: this befell, and the vis medicatriz of the 
Church saved it by a split—the Reformation. Now, how was Christ 
to develop in man the Christian spirit ? 

If he could do it supernaturally, miraculously—i.c., without the 
use of means—it would be unworthy to have recourse to means; and 
to have recourse to slow and painful means would be cruel as well as 
absurd. If omnipotence exempted Jehovah from need to employ 
means, the Fall and the Atonement were shams and wanton cruelties 
—cruelties to be expected from the creator of the predatory system, 
but not from a divine father. Caprice is unseemly. It is incon- 
sistent to ascribe it to a rational being, and sacrilegious to ascribe it 
to a divine one. But what is more capricious than the thing called 
grace, especially sensible grace? Its caprices rival those of the 
wind. Now it floods the heart, now leaves it as dry as Sahara, 
The spiritual distinguish it from what they call “‘ solid virtue ”—.¢., 
from the stable second nature that results from Christian discipline. 
They speak of the “ first fervours” of the novice as being ‘“ sugar 
plums for children.” With like irony, the Imitation of Christ 
remarks: “They ride pleasantly enough who are borne by grace.”* 
Think of an act of God inflating the breast and sides of St. Philip 
Neri so as to break one of his ribs, or instigating the disorderly 
behaviour of prophets and speakers of unknown tongues, behaviour 
which elicited the remonstrance of St. Paul. If we suppose grace 
to be a behaviour of Nature divinely caused—caused either by a 
divine person other than the subject or by the impersonal divine, its 
caprice is intelligible. It is intelligible, as being in part palsy inci- 
dent to the interference of the infernal in Nature. Fact shuts us in 
to the conclusion that the Divine, whether personal or impersonal, is 
not omnipotent in the sense of being exempt from need to employ 
means. Christ had to stoop to the employment of means, 


1 Gospel according to St. Luke, xiv. 27-32. 
2 Gospel according to St. Matthew, xix. 21, 
3 Imitation of Christ, Book ii. chap. ix. 
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Here I have to assail a noble and useful prejudice. As a rule, 
deception is unjustifiable, but there are circumstances—they are not 
uncommon—that make it a duty to deceive. It is a duty to humour 
the insane, and to deceive the timid patient. A stage manager 
appeared before the curtain one evening, and, with a coolness that 
deceived the audience and froze its panic tendency, said, ‘‘ We have 
all but suppressed a fire behind the scenes, but nevertheless it may 
be prudent to retire.” He saved the majority, but he himself 
perished with many who made up the rear of the departing crowd. 
He was aware when enacting the deception that he was giving time 
to the flames to get between him and the rear entrance of the 
theatre. Was he a culprit or a hero? A father saved an infant 
son from an insane mother, who, having the infant in her arms, said, 
‘* T shall throw baby out of the window.” ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘let me.” 
Should the son, when adult, condemn the father for having saved him 
by a deception? It appears then that, in certain exceptional cir- 
cumstances, end justifies means. The moral faculty sees pedantry 
in a scruple that would hesitate to avert a great calamity by a decep- 
tion. Let us suppose that Nature evolves a man of such aptitude for 
the attainment of moral perfection that he acquires it while still 
adolescent, and by the light of the contrast between his own nature 
and that of all other living men, he sees that they are weltering in 
an infernal embryonism from which they may be rescued by a 
deception. To save them, he must give himself to them as son of God, 
humour their conviction of sin, persuade them that by immolating 
himself on a cross he atones for sin, and have himself scourged, 
mocked, howled at, spat upon, and crucified. If heroism can be a 
duty, it would be obviously the duty of such a man to save his race 
by the deception. Not only would the end justify the means, it 
would entitle the victim to the adoring gratitude of mankind for 
ever. 

It was possible for Christ to start a process in Palestine that would 
in time organize the Christian Church and so generate and foster the 
Christian spirit. This he could do—(1) by the exercise of an un- 
paralleled magnetic power such as obliged the sordid Matthew to 
follow him at a call, imposed the hallucination known as the trans- 
figuration and that other in which he appears walking on the water, 
healed certain diseases, amongst them what passed for “ possession ” 
(the power tempted him to make himself Caesar, and he answered, 
‘* Get thee behind me, Satan!”) (2) By enjoining on his followers to 
live according to meekness, holiness, and charity. (3) By the doctrine 
of vicarious atonement and apparently ransoming mankind by his 
blood from the penalty of sin due to divine justice (the doctrine 
involves that of heaven and hell). (4) By appearance of miracle. He 
might thus apply the potent instincts—godliness, hope, and fear— 
against self-love and fierceness, and to the development of reverence 
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and benevolence—of holiness and charity. Unconscious force, pass- 
ing for will, would mainly sway the movement, but the soul as Will 
would sometimes interfere. The development of charity would, 
sooner or later, make the doctrine of hell repugnant, and expose the 
error that retribution is a species of justice. Science would, sooner 
or later, expose the falseness of the Mosaic cosmogony, and philo- 
sophy that of the idea of a Creator and Providence. The sway of 
unconscious force would be exposed. Then would the enlightened 
Christian spirit discern a new meaning in the deliverances of Christ, 
and see, in what would then be commonly held to be orthodox 
Christianity, a mere scaffolding wherewith a temple had been built. 
Consider well that Christianity would itself contribute to expose the 
deception it was for a time to involve: it even obscurely predicted 
the strife that was to obtain when Christian charity could no longer 
endure the doctrine of hell—a strife that would all but. trample 
Christianity to death. ‘‘ The gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it” (Matt. xvi. 8). Such was the problem that fact put to Christ 
when experience ripened him to discern the difference between the 
personal and the impersonal man, between, on the one hand, the 
divine man with Will intrenched in humility, holiness, and charity, and, 
on the other, the puppet, dupe, and victim of unconscious force. Was 
he at the instance of self-love to make himself Cesar, or die igno- 
miniously to assimilate to himself, and so save, mankind? A throne 
oracross? He chose the cross, had himself lifted up that he might 
draw all men to him, and by this means founded Christendom. 

It seems then that the way of salvation and the only one discover- 
able by Reason is the very way of salvation indicated by Christ. 
Reason apprehends it as a way of escape from the dominion of 
uuconscious force. Christ represented it as being a way of escape 
from sin and from a penalty arbitrarily annexed to sin by divine 
justice. The fisher of men was bound to bait the prehensile with . 
which he was to rescue, conformably to the appetite of godliness and 
to the conviction of sin wherewith their wire-puller duped them. But 
what sanction have I for the apparent sacrilege of imputing what 
seems to be atheism to Christ, and the employment of bad means for 
a good end? My chief sanction is that to hold the contrary would 
be to imply that Christ was a puppet and a dupe of unconscious force. 
This is the sum of several sanctions which I shall now adduce. 

1. It is demonstrable that the idea of a Creator is inconsistent. 
The idea is absurd as well as inconsistent. It is repugnant to the 
enlightened moral faculty. It is refuted by the discovery that what 
is called design is a product of unconscious force. It implicitly 
contradicts the axiom, “ Ex nihilo hihil fit,” for the idea of a volition 
followed by the emergence of something out of nothing is incon- 
sistent. Some philosophers, to save the theistic theory, pretend that 
Cosmos was evolved out of a personal substance by a volition of the 
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person. Such an evolution would not be a creation. The beginnings 
and ends of bodies, unexplained antecedently to science as being due 
to aggregation and segregation of atoms or molecules, suggested the 
inconsistent idea of creation, which, taking roct in reverence, became 
strong enough to survive the discovery of its inconsistency. Another 
objection to the idea of a Creator is that the idea supposes him to 
have passed a pre-eternity in idleness and mere vacuity, and that the 
creative act was a caprice; for, he could have no reason for creating 
at a given time which was not valid for previous creation. More- 
over the idea of a creator supposes what it symbolizes to be subject 
to nature ; subject, for example, as regards its existence—for, the idea 
of self-creation is inconsistent; subject as regards the attribute, free 
agency, if the idea suppose God to be a free agent. If God exists, 
he exists of necessity, and if he be a free agent, he is necessarily a 
free agent—as regards these two necessities, he is a mere part of 
nature ; if the idea symbolize him as being good, it supposes him to 
be, as regards the attribute goodness, a necessary or natural subject. 
Then if God be good, he must be subject to emotion, for emotion is 
essential to goodness, and in all probability (though I do not now 
insist on this) to free agency. ‘The moral faculty protests that the 
idea of God is a sacrilege—that, to ascribe the existence of such a 
world as experience shows ours to be to a divine being, is to profane 
the spirit of holiness. The Holy Ghost within us, pointing to the 
predominance of evil in being, denies creation. How should a divine 
being choose to connect with free agency in man a nature which a 
bad volition could corrupt, how choose to create all conscious things 
on the predatory scheme? The argument that the incomprehensi- 
bility of the putative creator disqualifies man to judge that there was 
no creation is a petitio principii: it begs the existence in question 
and begs the incomprehensibility. The discovery that there is an 
unconscious part of the mind, and that consciousness is effect of 
uuconscious corporal processes, refutes what is called the argument 
from design: I have shown that design itself is an effect of uncon- 
scious force. I now appeal to the spirit of holiness in man that he 
whom it regards as Saviour was not dupe of an inconsistent, absurd, 
and morally repugnant idea, and to common sense that the founder 
of Christendom was not a dupe. 

2. Christianity implies by its recourse to natural means that the 
divine is not omnipotent. If it were, a fiat would suffice to redeem 
mankind, and recourse to Calvary would be an impious masquerade. 
The existence of evil supposes that the divine is not omnipotent. 
Godliness denies the truth of this apparent axiom, alleging that the 
seeming of inconsistency of the opposite is due to the weakness of 
our knowing faculty, which prevents it from discerning a reason, 
according to which evil should exist in a universe created by an 
omnipotent and divine creator. Desperate indeed must be a cause 
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that has recourse to such an argument, one that puts reason itself 
out of court. If seeming of inconsistency be questionable, reasoning 
has no validity. For some inscrutable reason, forsooth, the axiom 
that the sum of the parts is equal to the whole may not be true. 
The argument is as available to Fetichism as to Theology. Christian 
reverence dare not ascribe to Christ the irrationality evinced by such 
an argument: it can allow, on the ground that end justifies means, 
that he availed of the tendency of reverence to hold to what it prizes 
in spite of contradiction, and even glorify the tenacity, as in the 
deliverance of St. Augustine, “Credo quia absurdum,” but not that 
Christ was the dupe of a fanatical godliness. 

3. I have abundant sanction in the deliverances of Christ, deliver- 
ances which allow a dominion of Nature that excludes divine omni- 
potence. ‘‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but you cannot 
bear them now” (St. John’s Gospel, xvi. 7). A divine omnipotence 
intent upon making itself known through Christ to man, yet unable 
to modify the minds of the faithful so as to enable them to receive all 
the knowledge it was desirable to impart! The words imply that 
there is to be a development of Christian knowledge, and this ex- 
pressly put in the succeeding verse : ‘‘ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
truth is come, he will guide you into all truth.” The spirit of truth, 
the spirit of holiness, the Holy Ghost, the Christian Spirit, the 
Comforter, Wisdom, the attribute denoted by all these names, will 
complete in you my gospel, of which I can now impart to you only a 
germ. ‘This it will do when belief in hell, convulsed by Christian 
charity, is threatening Christianity, and science is washing away the 
soil of godliness from the roots of Christianity. It will then explain 
that, in spite of the inconsistency and absurdity of the doctrine that 
Nature is the creature of a divine omnipotent creator, who so created 
man that he could be corrupted by the eating of an apple, and that 
a multitude of men would deserve and incur eternal torment—in 
spite of all this, and much more, as repugnant to reason and the 
moral faculty, Christ is the Aoyog and the saviour of mankind ; that 
he was the first to travel and indicate the only way of escape dis- 
cernible by reason from an infernal embryonism in which men are 
continually torturing each other. 

In the Gospel according to St. Mark, iv., the dominion of Nature 
that excludes divine omnipotence is plainly put. It plainly implies 
that Nature is, in various kinds of men, impregnable to supernatural 
power, in some through hardness of heart, in others through insuffi- 
ciency of the soil needful for the growth of moral goodness. This 
is corroborated by Christ’s injunction not to cast pearls before swine 
(St. Matt. vii. 6). In connection with the parable of the sower, 
Christ makes a remark that seems to be contrary to the Christian 
Spirit, until its significance is elucidated by the new interpretation 
which reconciles the gospel with science. It is this: ‘‘ But unto them 
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that are without, all these things are done in parables, that seeing they 
may see and not perceive, and hearing they may hear and not under- 
stand; lest at any time they should be converted and their sins 
should be forgiven them.” Man, according to Christ, was a mere 
puppet, and therefore incapable of sin, but could be lured along the 
way of salvation by a doctrine representing him to himself as a 
sinner doomed to eternal punishment except he repented. In the 
quoted locution he aggravates repugnancy to the Christian spirit in 
order to signify to the nineteenth century what was meant to be 
previously unintelligible, that the infernal in nature had made decep- 
tion a sine quad non of salvation, and that Christ had applied it. 
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ANGLOPHOBIA IN THE UNITED STATES: 


A REPLY. 


Mr. Brooks entirely misses the moral his article should teach. Let 
me draw it. 

Like Mr. Brooks, I left England for the United States in August 
1888. Since my arrival in the United States I have moved over a 
wide range of territory; I have had exceptional opportunities of 
getting at the sentiments of all classes of ‘‘ Americans”; and I have, 
to the best of my ability, used my opportunities. Unlike Mr. 
Brooks, I still remain in the United States, in which I have, for the 
ends of a critic, some advantage over him. 

First impressions, and noonday impressions—and in the political 
world noonday may be considered as covering the whole electioneer- 
ing period—are most vivid. Such impressions are, however, not 
always accurate: they are seldom philosophic. 

Let me commence by saying that my own first impressions 
(political) in the United States were most painful. As an English- 
man proud of my country, and not least proud of the work accom- 
plished upon this great continent by sons of British sires, our 
American cousins, I everywhere unhesitatingly proclaimed my 
nationality, and emphasized the fact of kinship. Full of the idea 
of England being the land of Hampden, where the first resounding 
blow was struck for liberty (which, by comparison, is so much more 
easily inherited than gained)—full of the idea that England was the 
birthplace of the Pilgrim Fathers and of a sterner race who remained 
at home, painfully to fight out a long fight, against wicked men, 
more obdurate than nature in her most rugged aspects—full of the 
idea that England was the hiving home of discovery, invention, and 
enterprise that made the world what it is to-day—full of these ideas 
and of others, certainly not ignoble, that make an Englishman proud, 
to the innermost core of his heart, of his country, I came to the 
United States as one claiming by right the sympathy of those I 
regarded as joint inheritors in the great past. That sympathy I did 
not receive as an Englishman. ‘To say that I was indignant is in- 
accurately to express my feelings: I was dumfounded. But I have 
since recovered. After all, matters are not so bad as they seem. 

It is quite evident to me that the ordinary American does not 
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understand what constitutes the truly “ English”; and I am myself 
too genuinely English to take offence over what I am convinced is a 
misconception. Americans have been accustomed to hear confused 
noises coming across the ocean—(English Jingoes certainly are the - 
very deuce for making and keeping up noises)—and they innocently 
enough suppose ¢hat to be “ English.” 

I have no cause to complain of my personal welcome in the United 
States: few Englishmen have. Americans are essentially a kindly 
and accessible people. When, however, I have sought, as no doubt 
others have sought, to go behind my personal welcome and to refer 
it to the fact of my being an Englishman, I have been promptly 
undeceived. If Americans entertain any particular regard for Great 
Britain, and I think they do, they certainly do not pin it, so to speak, 
upon their coat-sleeves. Meanwhile Americans resolutely, and even 
ostentatiously, insist upon drawing a wide distinction between welcome 
to the individual and welcome for a nation. The frame of mind 
that induces them—a people curiously and wonderfully sensitive— 
to act thus is not, I fancy, altogether unknown in England, 
where, indeed, there exists quite a cult against the ‘‘too damned 
sentimental.” 


Pointed reference has been made to the latest American catch- 
saying, “ It’s English, you know.” We are told this sneer was 
“more effective than argument, as it appealed to the selfishness and 
to the prejudices of the people.” Catch-sayings usually are, with the 
many, more effective than argument: at least, I know it was so when 
I left England. When, however, Mr. Brooks proceeds to talk about 
“selfishness” and ‘“‘prejudices” in connection with the United States, 
I cease to understand him. When a nation of sixty-five millions 
accepts a half-million immigrants every year, practically without 
inquiry, such terms are grotesquely out of place. If this is what 
passes with Mr. Brooks for argument, I should say the less we have 
of it the better. I confess the refrain, “ It’s English, you know,” 
considering the kind of stuff that precedes it, is far from pleasant 
to English ears. Yet if the words, with their context, be regarded 
philosophically, I am not sure that they do not offer legitimate food 
for wholesome reflection. 

The young bloods of Whitechapel and of St. James’s have for a 
long while been raising the welkin to the cry, ‘“ It’s British, so British, 
you know,” only to another tune to that at present so popular in the 
United States. If Englishmen think it “ British” to brag and 
bluster, and to scoff at the claims of a common humanity as “ sickly 
sentimentality ”—so it must be, But in that case it is unbecoming 
to complain of Americans for saying that ‘‘ brag” and “ bluster” 
and “inhumanity” are “ English, you know.” By all means let us 
remove, if we can, the American “ mote,” but do not let us therein 
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altogether overlook the English “beam.” After all, the offending 
words are little more than a music-hall jingle; no better and no 
worse than a score of jingles such as London nightly delights in. 
The offence of the American jingle, I fear, lurks in ‘its superior 
appropriateness. English cocks of the dunghill strut like peacocks 
and English jackasses get into the lion’s skin and bray—and 
Americans sneer. The initial fault is with England’s too patient 
manhood for having so long tolerated such ignoble doings. 

Having expended much indignation upon a topical song, Mr. 
Brooks proceeds to declare that ‘“‘ probably there is no nation on 
earth towards which Americans use such indecent and insulting 
language, and use it seemingly with delight, as they use towards the 
English.” Assuredly it is so. But the impartial historian might 
have explained that such language is more than paralleled by that 
of the leaders of the “ Gentlemanly party” when speaking of her 
Majesty's liege subjects of Ireland and of India—‘‘ Hottentots ” and 
** black men.” Much of the verbal licence complained of comes of 
Americans following all too closely high English examples. They 
accept the ruling of London with most ingenuous frankness. Now, 
the first rules of the game of foreign policy, as printed at Printing 
House Square and at Fleet Street, and published at Westminster, is 
that, in her external relations, a nation cannot afford to have senses 
or affections, a conscience or a heart, and that “greed,” “selfishness,” 
and “‘ brutality ” are pieces to be pushed well to the front. These are 
the authorized rules now accepted by Jingoes throughout the world. 

It may be pleaded that Americans play a rude game with quite 
unnecessary rudeness: that they pay too great attention to force of 
language, and no regard whatever to form. Granted. American 
blackguardism is the more crude, English blackguardism the more 
venomous, The choice being between evils, the question is which 
kind of blackguardism is preferable? Not being an expert in such 
matters, I shall not attempt to determine so nice a point. I may, 
however, without unduly intruding upon the decision of the qualified, 
here humbly unburden myself of a sentiment. I confess I have 
always recoiled, and do still recoil, from those pictures of classic 
degradation which depict an effete people, once rulers of the world, 
as laying down yellow sand in the gladiatorial arena in order to 
conceal stains of blood, and then watering it with rosewater to make 
butchery more odorous and to keep down troublesome dust. Per- 
fumed brutality is the luxury of expiring empires, not of vigorous 
democracies. The more the approach to the battle-field is made to 
resemble the thing approached—a shambles—the better for humanity. 
At present, diplomacy and war are too much regarded in the light 
of gentlemanly pastimes for swell loungers, with jaded appetites, to 
pursue in search of excitement. When democracies take to discussing 
vigorously their own affairs, fastidious villany may perhaps retire 
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in disgust. Best so. The custom of treating your neighbour as a 
dog, and occasionally so calling him, has not a democratic origin. 
Democracies have no interest in keeping alive national antipathies. 


Mr. Brooks says Mr. Blaine’s chief stock-in-trade as a Republican 
electioneering agent was ‘‘ abuse of England ;” and proceeds to blame 
him for appealing to the “ passions, the prejudices, the most sordid 
qualities of American electors: he touched no subject without de- 
grading it: a more shameless display of grovelling selfishness was: 
never presented to the world by any man making pretensions to 
statesmanship.” Mr. Brooks is unjust. He patriotically overlooks 
certain political manceuvres in what Swift sardonically calls “our 
own beloved country.” 

Before speaking about ‘‘ shameless” displays of ‘‘ grovelling selfish- 
ness,” Mr. Brooks should look up some not quite ancient speeches 
of my Lords Salisbury, Hartington, and Churchill; also speeches of 
Messrs. Goschen and Chamberlain. The chief difference between 
Mr. Blaine and these unworthy Englishmen—I cannot forbear the 
qualification, to omit it were by implication to justify every American 
sneer—is that, whilst Mr. Blaine abides by valour, my lords and 
gentlemen abide by discretion, which, no doubt, they regard as the 
better part of valour. Mr. Blaine assaults the strong, the rich, the 
armed ; Salisbury and allies outrage the weak, the poor, the disarmed. 
The sneering American would say that the distinction was ‘‘ English, 
quite English, you know.” Emphatically, no; cowardice is not 
English. In this, as in other matters, England is most scandalously— 
nay, dishonourably—misrepresented. 

Mr. Brooks deals incidentally and jejunely—and apparently under 
compulsion, which he, as a loyal man, could not wholly evade—with 
the article in the London Standard, in which that paper magnilo- 
quently writes about bombarding New York and laying Boston in 
ashes. But he deals in quite a different fashion, and by no means 
jejunely, with American counter war-blasts against England. These, 
it would seem, are altogether too infamous, Now, what are the dry 
facts of the case? The London Standard, usually sedate enough, is 
notoriously the organ of the present Conservative Ministry; the 
offending article was supposed to be, and probably was, inspired— 
the hand is that of Esau: there is nothing in Lord Salisbury’s 
antecedents to render such an assumption unwarrantable. Sturdy 
Americans resented the brutal threats of the London Standard, and 
retorted in kind. From the standpoint of English susceptibilities 
this was regretable ; from the standpoint of American susceptibilities 
it was very natural. 

No doubt Mr. Whitney, United States Secretary of the Navy, 
oftended against diplomatic reserve when he declared that the “ United 
States could whip England.” Lord Salisbury, of course, never offends 
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against diplomatic reserve—his tongue never runs away from dis- 
cretion. As to Mr. Whitney’s additional statement that the United 
States have navy enough to destroy England’s shipping, ingenuity 
enough to defend the United States’ seaboard, and men enough to 
capture Canada—well, it certainly is strong enough, and possibly 
true enough, to make English Jingoes turn purple in the face. The 
moral for moderate men to draw from such incidents is to see that 
the Jingoes do not make the running; assuredly, should the pinch of 
war come, it is not the Jingoes, but the sedate manhood of Great 
Britain, that will have to do the long fighting. Let those who 
deprecate unnatural war assist in strangling Jingoism at home. 
Patriotic hysterics do not brace the nerves, nor arm a nation. 


Here let me refer to a matter of growing importance. Extra- 
ordinary as it may appear to Englishmen by the home fireside, war 
between Great Britain and the United States is well within range 
of the possible. It is quite true that here, in the United States, 
men and women, boys and girls in their teens, and “ even Christian 
ministers, contemplate without regret, and some of them apparently 
with satisfaction, the prospect of a war between the two countries.” 
I have myself witnessed the eyes of gentle women positively scintillate 
whilst discussing the subject. Nor can any fair-minded man regard 
the Irish Americans as responsible, to any appreciable degree, for 
this condition of affairs. Quite the contrary: I am disposed to 
regard the Irish-Americans as a restraining element rather than 
otherwise. The same applies to the German-Americans. My reasons 
for so holding cannot be detailed here: those of a scientific bent of 
mind may, however, infer some of them from what I have yet to say 
upon the subject. England’s sternest, coldest, most critical censors I 
have ever found among descendants of the old settlers ; surely these 
retain something of ancient Puritan bitterness. The source of 
estrangement I am inclined to trace largely to the fact that the 
average American reads no history but United States history ; and 
that he can scarcely be said to study. The average American is 
too busy and, I fear, too indifferent a man to care much for anything 
outside of his counting-house or profession; he is so engrossingly 
engaged in making history, in building up the material resources of 
a mighty republic, that of history as history he practically knows 
less than nothing at all. It follows, without saying, that a people 
whose historical reading is thus limited, and living in an everlasting 
now, practically loses the whole philosophy of history; the roots of 
which, indeed, trace back to a period anterior to the discovery of 
the American continent itself. The American (the average American) 
notes facts he is incapable of appreciating: he bolts, but he does 
not taste. For him historical facts are often more misleading than 
figures prove to non-statisticians: which is saying a good deal. 
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Figures are usually dry, and their study necessarily excites, in some 
degree, the critical faculty; how far history may degenerate into a 
mere emotional exercise I will not undertake to determine. Let a 
hall full of yelling ‘‘ British” Jingoes supply the response. Without 
being in any sense a “ British Jingo,” the average American is 
patriotic, and impressionable, and a trifle intense. I have already 
used the term noonday impressions: I shall then be understood when 
I say that popular American history consists of noonday impressions. 
Let me illustrate. 

Of course Americans regard “Independence” as their great: 
achievement. In this they are quite right. When, however, they 
proceed to regard Independence as a victory gained over England, 
their enemy, they are surely egregiously in error. England never 
was the enemy of a people “justly fighting to be free.” At the 
time the United States were fighting for Independence, England was 
fighting for her liberties: the common enemy was the Hanoverian 
George III. and his Germanized Court. England did not exactly 
want a change of dynasty and another revolution at home—old 
settled communities very properly avoid as long as possible pushing 
political controversy to that extreme ; but assuredly England did not, 
at any time, begrudge the colonists what they strove after. When 
the news ‘was brought to London that the United States had 
appealed to arms, William Pitt, an Englishman if ever there was one, 
rose in his seat in Parliament, and, with uplifted voice, thanked God 
that the American colonists retained enough of English blood to 
fight for their rights. Nine Englishmen out of every ten, outside 
of Court influence, similarly rejoiced. Independence Day is as much 
a red-letter day for every genuine Englishman as for every genuine 
American. And so it should be: Washington but trod in the foot- 
steps of Hampden ; his task was easier than that of Hampden’s, and 
the solution he wrote—which an interval of three thousand miles of 
ocean practically dictated—was more thorough. 

Certain prejudices, based largely upon misconceptions on both 
sides, have grown up between England and the United States. Of 
these prejudices, I will only say—let time; and patience, and better 
information do their work. Unfortunately, there are in every 
country men who are unwilling to let national prejudices expire, and 
who use them to further objects of personal aggrandisement. Let 
us not become unconscious tools of such men, of whom, candour must 
say, there are ten in aristocratic England to one in the United States. 
Meanwhile, there are some compensating considerations: to para- 
phrase an old aphorism—When Jingoes fall out, honest men may 
come by their own. 

On the whole, the average American is not ignobly jealous of the 
parent country, not unscrupulously captious, not knowingly. unjust ; 
he is simply historically, and critically, uninformed. In United 
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States history, England figures practically as sole protagonist : the 
United States acquired her independence in England’s despite ; 
England’s finger was in Napoleon’s Mexican adventure; England, 
the great emancipator, which has done more to put down slavery 
than the rest of the world combined, forsooth favoured the cause of 
the slave-holding South ; England is most concerned in opposing the 
Monroe doctrine—i.¢., an extension of self-government; England 
robbed the United States of her mercantile marine; and to-day, if 
not exactly intriguing at Panama and Lomoa, England is certainly 
trying to cajole the United States out of her infant manufactures. 
All arguments to the contrary are met with incredulous smiles, and 
by references to history that would be funny were they not saddening. 
As things stand, anything in the nature of an appeal to our common 
language and mission is entirely out of place. There are too many 
blatant tongues at home, denouncing every allusion to humanity and 
the heart as “sickly sentimentality,” to admit of such appeals 
being successful, or, indeed, dignified. We reap as Jingoes sow. 

As to the ‘mission of the English-speaking races,” Americans are 
irreverent enough to believe that America and Australia are quite 
capable of running it, even if the pragmatic little island off the 
coast of Europe were to disappear from the face of the globe alto- 
gether—an opinion in which I utterly fail toagree. After all, there 
is such a thing as historical continuity. England, upon whose domi- 
nions the sun never sets, is, perhaps, alone among nations, capable 
of welding this world of ours into a glorified whole, in which 
East and West, the past, present, and future, shall be harmoniously 
and artistically blended. The democracies of America and of 
Australia have probably energy enough to create a new type of civili- 
zation peculiarly their own, but they could not hope to impose it 
upon the more ancient and critical nations of Europe and of Asia, 
even if the Monroe doctrine did not intervene to forbid the attempt. 
With the disappearance of England, which encircles what she com- 
presses, the link that binds would part ; the world would be divided 
into two great camps, and the course of human progress would be 
thrown back several centuries. Whatever the final outcome, much 
would inevitably be lost that is well worth preserving—precious 
essences, distilled in the alembic of time, and ripened by five thousand 
years of accumulated experience under every clime. 

However, war has not yet been declared between Great Britain 
and the United States. Meanwhile, if England—of which it may 
he said she is the perverse heart of Great Britain ; Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales being frankly sympathetic towards democracy, though not 
more genuinely sound at bottom than England, old watch-dog of 
liberty—meanwhile, if England. requires friendship of the United 
States, she can have it, in full measure, pressed down, and overflowing. 
But there is only one way of obtaining it: the way of good deeds. 
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England must be her genuine self. She must indulge less in the 
sour, morose, suspicious way of the valetudinarian ; be less wayward, 
and less froward. 

Having long grieved, and, like Mr. Brooks, even indignantly 
grieved, over the apparent harshness of the United States, I now, 
better advised, and with enlarged sympathies, frankly rejoice over it. 
The fact is, the United States has a great and essential mission of 
her own to fulfil on earth. Consciously or unconsciously, she is ful- 
filling that mission. When leagued tyrants overshadowed Europe, 
and the outlook was black for liberty, an English statesman stood 
forward and proclaimed that the New World was called in to redress 
the balance of the Old. I always regarded this sentiment as oratori- 
cally fine ; I now accept it reverently as part of the faith of humanity. 
The mission of the United States is to be as a shield for peoples: 
she is also a sword held in reserve by the once-oppressed—refugees 
from all countries—that is to put down mighty oppressors from their 
seats, and to exalt the industrious, lowly, and meek. 

The United States is run by the masses in the interests of the 
masses: and no country ruled in despite of the masses, and by the 
classes, can ever be safe of her friendship. The sword of the demo- 
cratic Damocles is ever hung over the councils of sovereigns and 
statesmen, suspended by a hair. Yesterday it fell upon the dynasty 
of Napoleon IIT. (the decline of which dates from the Mexican fiasco) ; 
to-day it threatens the scheming head of Salisbury; to-morrow, 
perchance, it may determine the fate of Bismarck and of the German 
Empire. 

This utter disregard of nations as nations by the United States is 
really singular, considering how much of her independence she owes 
to France, how much of her institutions to England, and how many 
of her best citizens to Germany. Yet the explanation is simple. 
The United States cannot afford to have hereditary friendships or 
hereditary enmities. In the best sense of the term her sympathies 
are cosmopolitan: the friends of democracy are her friends, and the 
enemies of democracy are her enemies—the dynastic and class in- 
trigues of sovereigns and of statesmen she simply ignores. Surely 
there is Providence working in this! 

The anomalous race positions in the United States, instead of 
being a source of external embarrassment, impart extreme celerity to 
her gravest decisions, and add marvellously to her fighting mobility. 
In a general way, ten million Irish-Americans are neutralized by ten 
million German-Americans. This is a source of internal security. 
It does not, however, by any means follow that these elements may 
be disregarded abroad. Under certain conditions, as I have already 
hinted, these racial rivalries render the relations of the United States 
with foreign powers—more particularly with Great Britain, also 
with Germany—peculiarly sensitive, and, at the same time, par- 
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ticularly strong, at what it has become the custom to call the 
psychological moment. 

Irish-Americans and German-Americans vie as to which shall be 
most American—that is, most for the people. These rivalries place 
marching orders with the Americans proper, who make good their 
position by holding high above clashing nationalities the ‘‘ Banner 
of the People.” Thus, let Irish-Americans once satisfy native 
Americans that the cause of Home Rule involved the fate of a 
“People,” and let native Americans but hold up a finger in ap- 
proval, and with a swing, as one man, the German-Americans would 
become, so far as England was concerned, more Irish than the Irish- 
Americans, The emulation of twenty million aroused everything 
would be bound to go in: then would leap forth the cataract. In 
the long run no country in the world could stand against the United 
States fighting in a cause that enlisted the sympathies of the whole 
community, for the simple reason that there is no such other 
democracy in existence. Well-ordered and contented democracies— 
no matter what supporters of the monarchical idea may say to the 
contrary—are fearful engines of war; as Charles the Bold and the 
proud Hapsburgs found to their cost when they hurled their chivalry 
(mostly hirelings) against the free Switzers—few in number, mighty 
in resolution. Americans are not few in number, and, as the Civil 
War proved, they are resolute. 

Need I add that in debate of peace or war no question of money 
would stand in the way of the United States—her treasury is over- 
flowing. American “ Protectionists” might even come to regard 
the addition of a few hundred millions to the United States National 
Debt as a happy release from an embarrassing economic position, and 
as assuring to their views a fresh lease of power. 


A word as to the Sackville incident, to the bottom of which Mr. 
Brooks admits he ‘‘ never was able to get”; but over which, never- 
theless, he succeeds in growing exceedingly warm. 

Lord Sackville fell into a trap, which every man of honour must 
admit no gentleman should have set for him. His letter, though 
colourless and unobjectionable in itself, was ill-timed. Technically, 
Lord Sackville was in error. Under all the circumstances of the case 
he would have best consulted his own dignity and the interests of his 
country, if, upon his actions becoming a subject of partisan contro- 
versy, he had tendered his resignation: failing which, the British 
Government should have summarily recalled him: failing which, 
President Cleveland did quite right to dismiss him. 

The doctrine that Ambassadors and Cabinet Ministers—men in 
high positions upon fat salaries—are too sacred to be touched, that 
their comfort are of more account than the destinies of nations and 
the liberties of peoples—is one I feel considerable reserve in accept- 
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ing; or rather, no reserve at all in rejecting. I really do think that 
the question of Tariff Reform in the United States was of more 
importance than Lord Sackville’s dignity ; just as I think that in 
waging war against her Majesty’s subjects of Ireland the present 
British Cabinet have offended immeasurably beyond the value of their 
own not particularly useful lives. The fact of drawing £5000 a year 
from the national exchequer should not place a man practically beyond 
criticism, or the effectual reach of law. Waiving, however, all dis- 
cussion of “thorough,” the least to be expected is that, at this time 
of day, English Radicals should not in their Liberalism fall far below 
the standard of the Whig Macaulay. 

The idea of non-responsibility in high places is utterly unworthy 
of a race of freemen. 

Having done his best to place Lord Sackville upon a plane of 
non-responsibility, and above that of ordinary men, Mr. Brooks, 
quite consistently enough, proceeds to blame President Cleveland 
for not putting himself above the Constitution of the United States. 
That is to say, President Cleveland having taken one view of the 
Fisheries Question and the United States Senate—the proper body 
to deal authoritatively with such subjects—having taken another, 
Mr. Brooks thinks President Cleveland should have pursued his 
own way. Instead of doing so, President Cleveland, loyally accept- 
ing the decision of the Senate, and acting up not merely to the 
letter but to the spirit of that decision, sent a message to Con- 
gress demanding power to retaliate upon Canada, This act of 
loyal deference—for which, by the way, a message from President 
Grant in 1870, and dealing with the same Fisheries Question, 
offers some precedent—Mr. Brooks calls turning a “ somersault,” 

If Mr. Brooks wants to study the subject of ‘‘ somersaults,” he 
had better turn his attention to the doings of England’s “ Premier,” 
and of the “Unionist” gymnasts. There was a time, not remote, 
when Lord Salisbury more than coquetted with Home Rule, and 
denounced Coercion as illogical; insinuated compliments of the 
“Trish chieftain ;” counted heads with Parnellites for the over- 
throw of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, for which purpose he herded 
indifferently, into the same pen, Tory sheep and Parnellite goats, 
thereby succeeding to the Premiership for the first time; arranged 
with Parnellites for a General Election, and accepted Parnellite 
votes in every constituency throughout the country; sent his Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Carnarvon, to hold secret council with 
Parnell in secret places; and now, lo! we have the Parnell Com- 
mission foraging into speeches delivered and into events that 
occurred before this great consolidation of Tory-Parnellite interests, 
and with Lord Salisbury’s name omitted from the list of the im- 
peached. Then, as to the Liberal Unionists. What a flood of 
light is let in upon their proceedings by Mr. Goschen’s sickening 
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cant about Coercion meaning “ Emancipation.” It was not upon 
any such gloss that the Devonshire House coterie secured re- 
election. For political harlequinading, somersaults, and brave lying, 
where can the grand combination troupe of the Marquesses be 
paralleled ? 


After lashing himself into a fine fury over the naughtiness of 
the United States, Mr. Brooks, in a somewhat enigmatical passage 
— indeed, I would not regard it as otherwise—goes on to say that 
under certain circumstances “we”—and by “we” he elaborately 
explains that he intends “‘a friend of Ireland, and a Radical, and a 
Home Ruler of the most pronounced type,” to wit, Mr. Brooks 
himself—‘‘ we shall have to reconsider our position.” Anglophobia 
exists in the United States. Irish-Americans are numerous in the 
United States. Therefore, Ireland must be punished. For shame, 
Mr. Brooks! The spirit dictating such threats is vixenish, not to say 
wholly unworthy. The policy of coercing A by threatening vengeance 
against B smacks too much of the principles of the bandit, who, 
having captured a prisoner, writes to the prisoner’s father, ‘“‘ Send me 
a thousand pounds by messenger, or I will forward your son’s ears 
by next post.” : 

As regards Home Rule, which evidently was uppermost in Mr. 
Brooks's mind when he wrote on “ Anglophobia in the United States,” 
I should have thought that the time for “ reconsidering ” had long 
passed, But the curse of grave times is the man who is ever “ re- 
considering,” and who is ever turning up in wrong places. Falkland 
was always reconsidering, and passed his time in walking between 
Whitehall and Westminster, and walking back again. Such men, 
though of no account for good, do infinite mischief. They arouse 
hopes they are too weak to fulfil; they are the rotten reeds upon 
which tyrants lean, but which wiser men learn early to fling aside 
as worthless. Marston Moor was not won until the kindly, weakly, 
reconsidering generation had quit the Parliamentary camp for good, 
leaving Cromwell alone with his Ironsiders behind him and a good 
square issue in: front. 






I must bring these remarks to a close. I do so by joining issue 
with Mr. Brooks all along the line. 

Mr. Brooks speaks of Anglophobia in the United States. I reply 
that Anglophobia in the United States is as nothing to Anglophobia 
in England. It is less malignant, less immediate, less real, and 
altogether less dangerous. 

What is Anglophobia? To say that it is hatred of England 
assists us little in our inquiry. England is a geographical expression, 
and geographical expressions do not usually excite hatred in rational 
beings. Anglophobia is not hatred of a latitude and longitude, but 
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hatred of historic England: hatred of English institutions, of English 
customs, of English habits of thought, above all of English liberty— 
to which England practically owes everything typically English. No 
man whose lips can form the one word liberty can be an Anglo- 
phobist, and remain sane. It is the shibboleth whereby the true 
England can unhesitatingly separate her friends from her enemies. 
Where liberty is there England’s interests are also: where liberty is 
not there England’s interests (save they be missionary of liberty) are 
not, and cannot therefore be threatened. Anglophobia, at its worst, 
is high treason against liberty upon England’s own soil. This 
granted, as it must be, the rest follows. 

There is no need for beating about the bush in this matter. 
History furnishes us with authoritative examples of what Anglo- 
phobia is. Most solemnly was the cause heard, most solemnly was 
the decision given: and the records remain for the enlightenment of 
the world and for the instruction of Englishmen to the end of time. 
At the head of Anglophobists stand the traitor King, Charles; the 
traitor Minister, Strafford; the traitor Priest, Laud: wretches who 
resorted, at every turn, to the meannesses of lying, to the pettinesses 
of chicanery, and to the villanies of fraud, in order to accomplish their 
unhallowed ends—the enslavement of a free, upright, and generous 
people. These Anglophobists—whose acceptance of French gold, 
and traitorous intrigues with the Bourbons, and panderings to Rome 
may be passed over as insignificant details, buried, out of sight and 
lost, in moral bogs of slimy turpitude that are simply bottomless— 
paid the penalty of their execrable crimes. Long may England 
remain sufficiently Hnglish to exact such penalty against State traitors. 
Though the Stuart dynasty is dead, it would seem there are still 
among us resurrectionists of the politically putrescent. Be it so. 
Under management of the skilled husbandman rottenness itself may 
become a forcing ground for things healthful and useful. 

Under existing circumstances the less discussions about Anglo- 
phobia in the United States, and elsewhere, the better. Let 
Englishmen attend to the work in hand, and to that alone: the 
spirit of lying, chicanery, and fraud, that so fearfully possessed the 
arch-traitors of the seventeenth century, is once more moving in our 
midst—nay, grasping the very helm of affairs. Assuredly there is 
no need for alarm, but most assuredly there are precious reasons 
why every Englishman, worthy of the name, should just now acquit 
himself as a soldier on duty—unboasting, undistracted, silent, alert, 
resolute. 


O. J. Casey. 
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It is necessary to write on the eve of the opening of Parliament. 
Happily, there is no reason to anticipate any immediate Ministerial 
revelations of great importance, and in a general way the pro- 
gramme of the session is already matter of common knowledge. 
Ministers meet Parliament without any change. Mr. Smith remains, 
at any rate for a space longer, the “leader” of the House of Com- 
mons. The little plot for removing him has miscarried. The right 
hon. gentleman is the indispensable man in the House of Commons, 
and whatever his shortcomings in regard to the management of 
public business, these must be swallowed lest other and more 
serious difficulties are created. There is no longer any talk of a 
reform of the Rules of Procedure. Already it is seen that the 
‘‘ quiet session” of which we have heard so much is likely to be 
marked by much storm and tumult. The prudent commander, 
therefore, does not propose to add to his cargo, National defence is 
to be the great matter of the session, and, next to this, a Local 
Government Bill for Scotland. As to the former, we ought to have 
a surprise if the indications may be safely read. Ministers have 
never spoken lately without making ominous reference to the con- 
dition of affairs on the Continent, and preaching the duty of putting 
our defences in order. Mr. Goschen says he intends to sacrifice his 
Budget to this end, and the unofficial Tories variously pledge the 
Government to an expenditure running from five to forty millions 
sterling. For ourselves, we think the first figure the more probable. 
The wise thing in this matter is that expenditure should be regular 
and sufficient, not intermittent and excessive. If Ministers have 
other views, and make any panic-producing proposals, such as have 
more recently been reported, it will be the duty of the Opposition, 
even at the risk of misconstruction, to give them check, and to point 
to the better way. 

There has naturally been much discussion during the month of 
this question of national defence. But it has to a large extent been 
discussion in the dark. We are without any knowledge of the evi- 
dence given to the Committee of the Cabinet as to the adequacy of our 
forces, and are equally uninformed as to the conclusions, if any, which 
Lord Hartington’s Commission have arrived at concerning the admin- 
istration of the services. It is useless to examine the wild rumours 
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which had their origin in Manchester. At the same time, some 
persons seem to fancy that we are about to witness a demand for the 
fortification of London on the continental pattern—by a ring of first- 
class forts of masonry and iron—as well as other large expenditure 
upon coast and harbour defence, and of course upon the Navy. 
General Sir Andrew Clarke has thought it his duty to protest in 
advance against the idea of fortifying the capital, and has urged with 
force that field-works sufficient for every purpose could be prepared 
in the space of three weeks. Sir Lintorn Simmons, discussing the 
whole question of the organization of the services for the defence 
of the country, launches the notion of a separate Ministry of Defence, 
supported by a council of experts, including both the Secretary for 
War and the First Lord of the Admiralty. This proposal has been 
warmly attacked from various quarters as destroying the responsi- 
bility of the departments, and we mention it merely as exhibiting the 
sort of project which commends itself to a capable military authority. 
More important than all has been the barefaced recommendation of 
universal military service by Lord Wolseley at Birmingham. The 
Adjutant-General did not, it is true, put forward the conscription as 
the one thing needful for the salvation of the country, but he com- 
mended the service as a means of physical training and in the interests 
of the preservation of the best qualities of the race. 

The noble lord was at the time the guest of Mr. Chamberlain, who 
was with him on the platform. Mr. Chamberlain had spoken earlier 
on, and had committed himself to a considerable addition to our naval 
strength, and when the two appeared together at a Volunteer prize 
distribution next day, he took the opportunity of repudiating any 
sympathy with Lord Wolseley’s views on the conscription. The 
right hon. gentleman thought we were hardly prepared for this, and 
that the physical training which Lord Wolseley thought so neces- 
sary might be obtained in connection with the Volunteer move- 
ment. Then Mr. Chamberlain declared himself strongly in favour 
of making the Volunteers a mobile force, which could independently 
keep the field, and thought that the Government should venture upon 
this scheme whatever sacrifices it might entail. Lord Wolseley said 
significantly, that when Mr. Chamberlain became Minister of War he 
should not fail to remind him of this incident. It must be said that 
the member for West Birmingham is qualifying apace for the 
direction of one of the fighting services. If he could be substituted 
either for Lord George Hamilton or Mr. Stanhope it would be a 
decided gain for the Government. His old colleagues do not, 
however, find it convenient to throw to the winds the professions 
of a lifetime. At Newcastle Mr. Morley denounced Lord Wolseley’s 
suggestion of the conscription in the words, ‘‘I never heard greater 
nonsense or worse morality.” Previously, at Sheffield, he had recalled 
Cobden’s saying that he would spend 100 millions a year, if it were 
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necessary, to keep the supremacy of the seas. The Liberal leaders were, 
he said, as anxious for a strong Navy as the Government themselves, 
but they would take care that the proposals of Ministers upon all 
these questions of defence should be properly probed, and that the 
expenditure should be justified by the Minister who suggested it 
to Parliament and the country. This attitude of reserve, which is 
surely the proper thing for a leading member of the Opposition, has 
been severely criticized by the Government organs, and it is said that 
the Liberal leaders mean to act the unpatriotic part of throwing 
obstacles in the way of measures vital to the safety of the country. 
This is of course a mere begging of the whole question. If the 
Government plans are proved to be vital to our security, they will 
have the hearty approval of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, but 
the proof must be clearly established. Less than this, and the 
Opposition would be guilty of a grave breach of duty in being 
complaisant to Ministers. 

The purely political controversy has been energetically conducted 
since we last wrote. It has turned in the main upon recent 
events in Ireland. Mr. William O’Brien’s escape from the 
court-house at Carrick-on-Suir, his disappearance for several days, 
and his sudden resurgence in Mr. Jacob Bright’s meeting at 
Manchester, when the place was surrounded by detectives and police 
expecting his coming and ready to make his arrest, have cast much 
ridicule upon the Irish Executive. We may say here that the flight 
seems to have been quite unpremeditated. Mr. O’Brien surrendered 
himself at Carrick, and expected a sentence such as would have 
given him the right of appeal. He would accordingly have been 
free to keep an engagement made in advance to attend the meeting 
at Manchester in the week following. Unexpected events at Carrick 
—the conduct of the police, who assaulted both the defendant and 
his counsel as they sought to enter the court, the offensive refusal 
to admit the public to the hearing of the case, and the autocratic 
bearing of the magistrates in relation to the handful of people who 
gained access to the gallery of the building—induced Mr. Healy’s 
sudden impulse to throw up his brief, and Mr. O’Brien, with equal 
suddenness, determined to follow his counsel. That the latter got 
away is an amazing thing. ‘The police, in a fury of disappointment 
and vexation, made the most strenuous efforts to seize him, yet he 
was able to drive a distance of ninety miles through the open 
country to the coast at Wexford, there to find security on board a 
coasting vessel which only sailed some hours later for a port in 
the Bristol Channel. At Manchester a ruse equally cheated the 
local police, and Mr. O’Brien was able to tell the electors of the next 
constituency to that for which Mr. Balfour himself sits, how the 
‘‘ outlaw,” who is habitually accused of coercing the Irish people to 
all manner of things which offend them, was able “ day after day to 
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traverse immense districts of four counties, my movements known, 
and my face familiar to thousands and tens of thousands of people 
—through a country swarming with police and military, who could 
not purchase the secret which was the common gossip around 
thousands of Irish firesides.” And the orator went on to say that 
he thought it might be useful for once to give this demonstration of 
‘ the idiotic nonsense and arrant fudge which is talked by those who 
say that we are intimidating a people who would shed their hearts’ 
blood to serve us.” Probably nothing could have had more weight 
with the people of Manchester than this remarkable object lesson. 
Mr. O’Brien’s speech was indeed a masterpiece in its perfect apposite- 
ness and strength, whilst it flamed and flashed with the intense 
vigour of the speaker, who literally carried all before him. A word 
from Mr. O’Brien, and it is highly probable that the massed bat- 
talions of the Manchester police would not have sufficed to apprehend 
him. But he desired that the object lesson should be completed by 
his arrest in the heart of an English city, where he was an honoured 
guest. It was accordingly quietly arranged that he should surrender 
at the close of the meeting, and the great Irishman, having been nearly 
killed by the too friendly demonstrations of those who wished to 
shake him by the hand, was marched through the crowded streets of 
the commercial capital of Lancashire, amid a scene which baffles 
all description, to the Town Hall. The Mayor, partaking of the 
popular sympathy, lodged him in the state apartments for the night, 
and entertained him to breakfast next morning before he set out 
for Ireland in the charge of his captors. 

Acting in his absence, the magistrates at Carrick-on-Suir had sen- 
tenced Mr. O’Brien to four months’ imprisonment without hard labour. 
The result was that he was taken direct to Clonmel, and lodged in gaol. 
Then the public conscience was revolted beyond measure bythe news 
that the man, who had been a popular hero in a Lancashire city but a 
few hours earlier, had been forcibly stripped of his clothes, and, whilst 
partly unconscious, put intothe prison livery, ‘‘cropped,” and “clipped.” 
Mr. O’Brien fought with four warders as long as he could, and when 
he recovered he found not only that he was in the prison uniform, 
but that his whiskers and beard had been shorn as well as his hair. 
Friendly magistrates going to the gaol reported these circumstances, 
and it appeared in the public Press that Mr. O’Brien, having 
thrown off the prison clothes, was in his cell with no other covering 
than his shirt, and in a great state of mental excitement and prostra- 
tion. Naturally, this statement roused very bitter feelings. In Clonmel 
and some other towns, the traders put up their shutters as a sign of 
protest, and matters got to such a crisis, as time passed without 
any change coming to Mr. O’Brien, that the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
felt it incumbent upon him to send to the Chief Secretary calling 
for his intervention in behalf of Mr. O’Brien. There was no reply 
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to the first telegraphic appeal, and the Lord Mayor’s messenger, 
going to the Chief Secretary’s Lodge at two o’clock in the morning, 
was assailed by Mr. Hayes Fisher, M.P. (Mr. Balfour's secretary), with 
abusive language, in which the words ‘‘ You are an impudent rascal ” 
certainly formed part. The next night Mr. Balfour appeared at a 
Unionist banquet in Dublin, and gave immense delight to his enter- 
tainers by sneering at Mr. O’Brien, and saying of him that he had 
thrown every obstacle in the way of the medical examination, so that 
he (Mr. Balfour) had thought it right to send to Clonmel the medical 
reports made concerning Mr. O’Brien when he was in Tullamore Gaol. 
The Chief Secretary has since acknowledged that he blundered 
when he said that Mr. O’Brien resisted the doctor ; all the prisoner 
did was to decline to answer questions about his health, having in 
mind the previous suggestion of the Chief Secretary that he took 
advantage of his condition to escape the pressure of the regulations. 
But, having jeered at his prisoner at the banquet, Mr. Balfour was 
very shortly afterwards compelled to satisfy public feeling. The 
Catholic hierarchy launched a grave protest against the treatment of 
the prisoner as calculated to imperil his health and the public peace, 
and, a medical member of the Prisons Board having been despatched 
to Clonmel, Mr. O’Brien was promptly removed to the infirmary, 
having first received his own clothes and his spectacles, which last had 
also been taken fromhim. Hisfriends, coming tosee him, were surprised 
to find him reading before a comfortable fire, and in much better 
physical condition. He has gained his point, whatever we may think 
of it—that he is entitled to the treatment we accord to a political 
prisoner, and to escape that of the common criminal. The Minister 
who believes in twenty years of resolute government as the one thing 
needful for Ireland, has again surrendered before the indignant out- 
ery of the country. This does not, of course, prevent him saying 
daily that the public agitation to which he has succumbed is a hollow 
farce, thus indirectly condemning his own action, 

As a matter of fact, it is very far from a farce. There have been 
numerous purely party demonstrations no doubt, but there have also 
been large open public meetings where the friends of the Government 
have had full play, and these have as regularly pronounced against the 
treatment of Mr. O’Brien. Take the meeting held in Paradise Square, 
Sheffield, where Mr. Howard Vincent’s amendment expressing con- 
fidence in Ministers was handsomely defeated, with the result that 
Mr. Vincent coolly telegraphed to Lord Salisbury that thousands of 
Sheffield men had declared for the Government, and Lord Salisbury 
effusively wired back his thanks for what was in effect a slap in the 
face. But more than this; the attack on the person of Mr. O’Brien 
has started a serious “ National Protest ” against coercion, which is 
obtaining widespread support from the educated and leisured classes. 
The public conscience has been stirred to a depth not hitherto 
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reached, and the Tories are not a little concerned at it. If we could 
have the private correspondence of certain members of the Govern- 
ment during the last month, we venture to say the protests of their 
political friends would form no small portion of it. 

A shocking crime in Donegal has been put forward by the alarmed 
Ministerialists, among whom we may reckon Mr. Chamberlain, to 
check the flow of the public indignation in regard to Mr. O’Brien. 
There is no need to confuse the two things, and the trick does not 
succeed. The murder of Inspector Martin is a piece of cruel 
savagery, utterly disgraceful to our humanity, And it is the more 
deplorable that it might, and should, have been prevented. The 
incurable stupidity of our executive officers in Ireland must 
shortly become a standing reproach. Father Mcl adden, the well- 
known patriotic priest of Gweedore, had been “wanted” for more 
than a week. He could have been taken at any hour of the day or 
night during that period, and especially could he have been taken 
on the Sunday morning as he went to say early mass at his church. 
But the police actually waited until the end of the mid-day service, 
when the village was crowded by the parishioners of the reverend 
gentleman, to make the seizure. And worse still—when there 
were over two hundred men within call—the commanding officer sent 
just half a dozen to perform a duty which should have been the work 
of them all. The half-dozen were savagely attacked, and the chief 
of the small band—Inspector Martin, whose own conduct does not 
seem to have been over-discreet—was felled to the ground and cruelly 
beaten about the head until he was nearly dead. Father McFadden 
had been seized, but in the confusion he had got away and entered his 
house, from an upper window of which he made repeated efforts to 
induce the people to disperse. And when he heard of what had 
happened, he surrendered, and placed his house at the disposal of the 
doctors for the treatment of the dying officer. At the time of 
writing, the Crown have made him an accomplice in the murder, 
and, waiving their first charge against him, intend to put him on his 
trial, with nearly a dozen other persons, for causing the death of Mr. 
Martin. We must wait for a disclosure of the evidence to under- 
stand upon what grounds the authorities have taken action, but, so far 
as we can see, the reverend gentleman isin no danger. It is, indeed, 
something like an affront to put him in the position of a murderer. 
But the ways of Dublin Castle are past all finding out, and we can 
only suggest that it has been forgotten that murder is not triable 
under the Crimes Act, but before a jury. 

Upon such matters as the foregoing, party controversy has been 
keen, and even exciting. Mr. Morley has stigmatized the treatment 
of Mr. O’Brien as “ brutal and senseless,” and reproved his audience 
at; Newcastle for the levity with which they appeared to regard the 
murder of Inspector Martin. The Tories and their allies have, of 
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course, nothing but praise for our “ resolute” Chief Secretary, and 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson ‘thanks God for Mr. Balfour” in quite another 
sense, Mr, Courtney, with some criticisms on particular points of 
policy, sees on the whole a “ great system of justice and equality ” 
working in Ireland. Mr. Chamberlain has nothing but sarcasms for 
Mr. O’Brien. Yet the Chief Secretary himself, in the Dublin speech 
which gave such just offence, admitted most completely the enormous 
influence wielded in Ireland by the Irish party. He talked, indeed 
of the progress which the Executive were making in the restoration 
of public order and tranquillity, and Mr. Chamberlain has since 
referred to this language with great self-satisfaction. But we ask 
for proofs. Ireland is no doubt sharing in the improvement of 
prices, and in the general, if slow, increase of trade. It is fortunate 
for Mr. Balfour that these things come at this particular period. At 
the same time we cannot allow that he is the creator of them, or 
that they have in any sort anything to do with his policy in Ireland. 

Can any reasonable man say that we are any nearer—save by the 
inevitable lapse of time—the solution of the Irish question? The 
popular leaders in Ireland are still going cheerfully to prison. Mr. 
Sheehy, Mr. Kilbride, Mr. Carew, have all in turn, like Mr. 
O’Brien, been arrested in Gréat Britain, where they were engaged 
in political work, and deported beyond St. George’s Channel. Knglish- 
men and Scotchmen alike have found the policy of coercion brought 
very clearly before their eyes, and, if we may judge by the indi- 
cations they have given, they have found it very repulsive at close 
quarters. Mr. O’Brien himself has been taken from Clonmel to Tralee, 
from Tralee to Killarney, and thence back to Tralee to undergo trial 
for his work in introducing the Plan of Campaign on the estate of the 
Earl of Kenmare. Mr. Cecil Roche, whom the editor of United 
Ireland has severely criticized again and again, sat in judgment upon 
the hon. member, and, after a deplorable scene, in which Mr. T. 
Healy, M.P., as counsel for Mr. O’Brien, again played a prominent 
part, a sentence of six months’ imprisonment was passed. Previously, 
a perfectly safe offer was made on the part of the Crown not to press 
for punishment if Mr. O’Brien would promise to abstain from further 
advocacy of the Plan of Campaign. Mr. O’Brien took it as an insult, 
and Mr. Roche did not mend matters by saying that he would have 
given the prisoner hard labour if his health had not been weak. The 
sentence is to run concurrently, so far as it will, with that which 
Mr. O’Brien is now undergoing as the result of the trial at Carrick- 
on-Suir, whilst a third prosecution hanging over his head has been 
abandoned. It need hardly be added here that an appeal to the 
Court of Exchequer against the sentence passed at Carrick in the 
absence of the defendant failed, as a previous application made, on 
different grounds, in the interests of Mr. Edward Harrington, M.P., 
now in prison at Tralee, had failed. And the Irish Queen’s Bench 
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have finally quashed the verdict of the coroner’s jury, which launched 
a charge of homicide against the leaders of the evicting party at 
Ardee for the death of an old man named Dunne. 

Thus does Ireland continue to be the sport of parties. We cannot 
but mourn over the fact that Ministers and their allies learn nothing 
from experience. Of serious practical proposals for Ireland they 
have none. True, they offer us drainage works when we want an 
Arrears Bill. Everything must wait until they can arrange matters 
with their friends—the Irish landlords. To do Mr. Chamberlain 
justice, he sees the danger of this. In his recent Scotch tour, he 
told the Glasgow Unionists they were leading a forlorn hope if they 
had no positive policy. He seems to be anxious to pass a great 
measure of land purchase for Ireland, and after saying many offensive 
things of Mr. Gladstone, as is his wont, he again asks the Gladstonians 
to join hands with the Unionists in this matter. He holds to his 
view, that to deal with the agrarian question is to destroy the 
demand for an Irish Legislature. There never was a greater mistake, 
as Mr. Chamberlain himself admitted not many years ago. On the 
more pressing arrears question he is dumb; but he declares that the 
Round Table Conference produced almost complete agreement upon 
land purchase, and he challenges the publication of the proceedings 
of the Conference. The challenge has been promptly accepted, 
though the tactics of the right hon. gentleman are not free from 
suspicion. If the Liberal leaders will admit they were at one with 
him on this question, and the Government will obligingly take up 
the scheme which Mr. Chamberlain has certainly pressed upon them, 
a Purchase Bill could not, he calculates, be seriously opposed. As 
a matter of fact, however, the Liberal leaders have always held that 
the reform of local government in Ireland, with the creation of 
county boards, was a condition precedent to an effective treatment 
of land purchase. 

For Great Britain Mr. Chamberlain has equally his own policy :— 
Free education for the masses,and the application of the principle of the 
Ashbourne Act, with a first advance of five millions sterling, in the 
interests of thefarmers, To his pets—the Scotch crofters and cottiers 
of the Highlands and Western Isles—he would give further facilities 
so as to allow them to increase the size of their holdings and to 
encourage them to migrate, or, if they choose, to emigrate. We do 
not grudge anything to the crofters, but one may well ask why Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is so generous in this quarter, refuses to give the 
Irish tenant the benefit of the arrears clauses of the Crofters’ Act. 
It will be interesting to hear the Duke of Argyll upon these new 
proposals for the crofters. The suggested extension of the Ash- 
bourne Act to Great Britain has already given his Grace much 
anxiety. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain told his Scotch friends that he 
was willing to give them full control over their own Private 
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Bill legislation, and that, whilst he was against Scotch Home Rule 
and the principle of nationality which lay at the root of it, he would 
be glad to see the country in the possession of two or three great 
provincial councils with the right of initiating legislation, which (in 
case of practical unanimity) should be endorsed by the Imperial 
Parliament without any sort of amendment. Criticism upon a policy 
of this sort is a mere waste of time. And for this reason, if for 
no other—that Mr. Chamberlain, whilst putting forth his schemes, 
says he is prepared “to sink or swim with the Union.” But one 
would like to see Mr. Chamberlain settle upon some plan of larger 
local government, and stick to it. We do not accuse him of insin- 
cerity, but of not knowing his own mind. Yet he has the hardi- 
hood to talk of the Limehouse programme as “so much political 
birdlime,” which is his way of saying that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley are charlatans. A man who will tell the world at large of 
the benefits he has conferred upon his friends—vide the Birmingham 
reference to Mr. Morley’s “ obligations ”—is, however, not likely to 
be guilty of reasonable discussion. 

The county councils are already busy on a mass of preliminary 
work which must be done before they enter upon possession of their 
plenary powers on the 1st ‘of April. When last we wrote, the 
elections were only partly completed. Politics entered more largely 
into the contests than we foresaw. In Wales, for instance, the 
councils have, with one exception, each a very large Liberal majority ; 
and in Breconshire, Liberals and Tories are about equal. ‘This is 
in part the result of Mr. Morley’s advice at Newport that Welsh 
Home Rule should come through the county councils. Mr. Morley, 
Sir George Trevelyan, and, with more hesitation, Mr. Gladstone, have 
all agreed that politics can hardly be excluded from these elections. 
At Sheffield, Mr. Morley rejoiced greatly over the success of the 
Reformers in London. Things have since been going less comfort- 
ably than one would wish in London. The contest as to the appoint- 
ment of aldermen, which set the Pall Mall Gazette and the Star at 
serious loggerheads, resulted in the election of persons outside the 
Council, and, with one exception, these were all favourable to the 
policy of the so-called Progressives. This election has been roundly 
denounced as a piece of “‘ jerrymandering,” and no doubt it has given 
offence as well to the Tories as to the Pall Mall Gazette. A more 
generous line might have been taken without any loss of power to 
the majority, already sufficiently strong to do anything upon which 
they could agree. As to the principle of choosing aldermen from 
the outside, instead of from within the Council itself, a good deal may 
be said for and against. The action of the London Council in this 
matter, follows the intention of the Ministers who brought in the Local 
Government Bill. Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Ritchie's immediate sub- 
ordinate, in a letter read before the Oxfordshire Council, distinctly 
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laid it down that aldermen should be chosen from the outside. Upon 
which the Oxfordshire Council elected a Tory list, throwing in Sir Bern- 
hard Samuelson, M.P., just to be able to say that they were not quite 
exclusive. In Leicestershire the same thing was done, but in Lanca- 
shire the Council elected as aldermen only members already chosen 
by the constituencies, so that every member of the Council as now 
constituted has passed through the mill of a popular election. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that Rossendale, being divided into 
five districts, sends as many Liberals to the Council, and that Lord 
Hartington’s most powerful political friends were beaten at the polls. 
Among the ‘‘ aldermen” for London is a lady—Miss Cons—who has 
done much excellent philanthropic work in the district of Lambeth. 
The whole question of the eligibility of women will probably come 
before the Courts, Mr. Beresford-Hope having petitioned against the 
return of Lady Sandhurst for the Brixton division of London. 

Mr, Parnell has failed in his Scotch action for libel against the Times, 
the technical objections raised by the defendants having been upheld. 
An action has now been commenced in the Dublin Courts, and the 
Times, which was always crying to Mr. Parnell to “come on,” will, 
no doubt, do its best to prevent a trial in the Irish capital. The 
Irish leader must, however, be abundantly consoled. At the time of 
writing, we are in the very crisis of the inquiry of the Special Com- 
mission. The Zimes has at length been brought to the great matter 
of the alleged Parnell letters, and its friends are vastly alarmed at 
the result. A more amazing story was never heard. Mr. Soames, 
the Times’ solicitor, told us that he received the letters supposed to 
incriminate the Irish leader, with others from Mr. Macdonald, the 
manager of the Zimes; that he asked no questions, but that he 
thoroughly believed they were genuine. Mr. Macdonald, in his turn, 
revealed the fact that the letters were brought to him by Mr. Houston, 
an officer of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union ; that he also asked no 
questions as to the source of their origin, because it was said to be a 
secret ; but ‘he quite believed the letters were authentic from the 
jirst.” Indeed, according to Mr. Macdonald, the alleged Parnell 
letters were just the sort of letters which the Irish leader might be 
expected to write. The Zimes took one precaution, and one pre- 
caution only. They submitted the letters to an expert in hand- 
writing, whose evidence we have not yet had, but who, having entered 
the box, may be taken as ready to swear in a sense favourable to the 
theory of Mr. Soames and Mr. Macdonald, Thenwe arrived atthe grand 
secret through Mr. Houston. This young gentleman had a mission. 
Convinced of the diabolical character of Mr. Parnell, and of the awful 
catastrophe impending upon the State under the guise of Home 
Rule, he determined to do a great stroke for his association, and, at 
the same time, to earn for himself a niche in the Temple of Fame. 
Fortune threw him in the way of Mr. Richard Pigott, a necessitous 
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journalist and an avowed Fenian, who, about ten years ago, sold his 
Fenian newspaper, published at Dublin, to the leaders of the Irish party. 
This person was commissioned, on the strength of his former acquaint- 
ance with Irish politicians, to seek evidence which would prove them 
guilty of actual crime. Mr. Houston was not a moneyed man him- 
self, but Lord Stalbridge (better known as Lord R. Grosvenor, a 
former Liberal “ whip ”), Sir R. Blennerhassett, and Dr. Maguire, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, gave considerable financial help, the advances, 
being, as we understand it, paid back when Mr. Houston finally 
struck his bargain with the Zimes. Equipped with ample funds, 
Mr. Houston sent Pigott twice to Lausanne, then to Paris and . the 
United States, and again to Paris several times. The result 
was that, with a comparatively brief interval between each 
delivery, Mr. Houston came into possession of three separate 
batches of letters. Mr. Houston and Dr. Maguire went to Paris and 
got the first batch, including the Parnell letters, almost direct from 
those who held them, since Mr. Pigott brought them from a lower 
room of the hotel to the apartment occupied by his employers, and 
actually obtained cash down to take to his friends waiting below for 
payment. These friends were, however, not observed—it was sug- 
gested that there should be no attempt to watch them, or even to 
look at them, and Mr. Houston and Dr. Maguire carefully followed: 
the suggestion. They were quite content with what they had got for 
£500. Mr. Houston, indeed, tells us that it was his earnest desire to 
avoid all appearance of any association with Pigott, who for this reason 
was always paid, not by cheque, but in notesand gold. In pursuance 
of this same policy Houston thought it best not to know too much 
of Pigott’s relations with other people, and he did not seek the details 
of the finding of the letters. So far from pressing for information 
on this head, he resolutely refrained from inquiry. Yet he never 
doubted that the letters were genuine. He trusted Pigott without 
any sort of reserve, and it was only when Pigott had been closeted 
with ‘the other side” in the house of Mr. Labouchere that an 
abounding faith began to waver. Then a statutory declaration, 
readily made by Pigott, put agent and principal once more upon ex- 
cellent terms. 

It will be observed that up to this point there was no definite in- 
formation as to how the letters came into the hands of Pigott. Upon 
Pigott everything turned. Houston trusted in Pigott, the Zimes in 
Houston. And so it was established that, without any sort of inquiry 
whatever—for we cannot accept the opinion of an expert in hand- 
writing, standing by itself, as of any value—the Times gave to the 
world, with all the authority of its high position, its now famous 
letters, making itself wholly responsible for what, if dishonest, con- 
stituted the most ruthless moral assassination ever perpetrated upon 
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a political adversary.’ In the present state of the case, we may 
not say how far Mr. Pigott has convinced us of the authenticity of the 
letters, for which the handsome sum of £1250 was actually paid, with 
other bills for ‘‘ expenses,” &c., running up to a total altogether of 
£4600. Our readers will judge of the nature of the proof for them- 
selves, but they will probably agree that Mr. Parnell has no longer 

‘any occasion for anxiety. By the side of this matter of the letters, 
the evidence of Major Le Caron, “the military spy ” of the British 
Government among the Irish revolutionaries in America, has almost 
faded from memory. Through Le Caron the Times made a clever 
attempt to connect Mr. Parnell and his political friends with the 
physical force and dynamite party, but before we can safely judge 
upon this matter we must hear the other side. In regard to the 
letters, we go simply upon the evidence of the Times’ own witnesses 
in what has been said. 

The prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln by the Church Associa- 
tion is much condemned. Bishop King is a man of broad and 
tolerant mind, and in going to the various churches of his diocese 
he has made it a rule to accept the practice which he finds in exis- 
tence. He wears cope and mitre, as he may on his interpretation of 
the rubrics, but it can hardly be said that he has given open encourage- 
ment toillegality. Now he is cited before his Metropolitan for taking 
part in the celebration of the Communion at the Church of St. Peter 
at Lincoln. Here the mixed chalice and altar lights are used, the 
vessels are publicly ‘‘ cleansed,” the eastward position and the eleva- 
tion of the Host are observed, and the Agnus Dei and Benedictus are 
sung during the Communion. How far the Bishop has made himself 
responsible in respect of any of these “points” remains to be seen. 
He has taken objection to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop's Court 
—which has been in suspense for two hundred years—and demands a 
trial before the Synod of Bishops of the Southern province. Upon this 
point argument is to be heard on March 12. That the Archbishop 
has not himself vetoed the prosecution is matter of surprise to many 
good Churchmen who are not of the high sacerdotal party. 

We wind up by recording the gratifying fact, just to hand, that 
the East Perthshire election has gone well, spite of the urgent 
appeal for a reduction of the Liberal majority, made on the spot by 
Mr. Chamberlain. We have but held our own, it is true; but we 
have held our own by a majority which has risen to 1716 from 1309 
in 1886. And this, too, though the Tory-Unionist candidate has 
also polled more votes than before. 


1 Written before Pigott’s disappearance, 





THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE OF LAST 
CENTURY, AND THE IRISH STRUG- 
GLE OF TO-DAY. 


A COMPARISON. ~ 


THERE is a striking resemblance in several important features between 
the circumstances attending the struggle of the American Colonies 
of last century against the oppression of the English Government, 
and the circumstances which attend the struggle of the Irish to-day. 
A brief notice of these points may prove interesting and not un- 
profitable. 7 

We take first the alleged causes of the disturbances. With regard 
to the Irish troubles, the present Government maintains that there is 
no just cause for them, that they are due mainly to a few unscrupu- 
lous agitators who hold the whole population in subjection by means 
of an organized system of terrorism, and that the sole immediate duty 
of the Executive Government is to break the power of these men, and 
restore to the country the blessings of law and liberty. As against 
this, the present Opposition maintains that the Irish grievances are 
real, that the object of the agitation is constitutional in its character, 
and that the assertion that the disturbances are due to the tyranny 
of a few unscrupulous individuals is obviously false and absurd. The 
Irish have been driven by the oppression of the Government to 
a vindication of their rights, and, by an invincible perseverance 
in an unjust course of conduct, to the adoption of methods not con- 
sistent either with law or liberty. Compare with these views the 
views of Ministers and Opposition in the time of George III. as to 
the causes of the American troubles. In the King’s Speech at the 
opening of Parliament on the 3lst October 1776, the following 
passages occur: ‘‘ Nothing could have afforded me so much gratifica- 
tion as to have been able to inform you that the troubles which have 
so long distracted my colonies in North America were at an end ; 
and that my unhappy people, recovered from their delusion, had 
delivered themselves from the oppression of their leaders, and 
returned to their duty. But so daring and so desperate is the spirit 
of those leaders, whose object has always been dominion and power, 
that they have now openly renounced all allegiance to the Crown, and 
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all political connection with this country. In this arduous contest I 
can have no other object but to promote the true interests of all my 
subjects. No people ever enjoyed more happiness or lived under a 
milder form of government than those now revolted provinces. ... . 
My desire is to restore to them the blessings of law and liberty 
equally enjoyed by every British subject, which they have so 


. desperately exchanged for all the calamities of war and the arbitrary 


tyranny of their chiefs.” Here, as in the case of the Irish troubles 
of to-day, we have the.Government claiming for itself a mild ad- 
ministration of the law, and tracing the disturbances solely to the 
tyranny of a few individuals “‘whose object has always been dominion 
and power;” and we have it laid down as the single duty of the 
Executive to destroy the power of these men and to restore to the mass 
of the people the enjoyment of a mild form of government, and the 
blessings of law and liberty. 

The speeches in support of the Address repeat in various forms 
this view of the causes of the troubles. In the House of Lords, the 
Earl of Carlisle, who moved the Address, said that ‘‘ the nation had 
been brought into its present critical situation by the acts of design- 
ing, ambitious men.” Lord Cardiff, in supporting the Address, said 
“the deluded people of America had been inflamed, misled, and 
hurried on by their leaders.” And, in the House of Commons, 
Solicitor-General Wedderburn said, ‘The Congress does not govern 
America—it tyrannizes over it; the power and punishment of im- 
prisonment as practised there, are tyrannical to the highest degree, 
and utterly inconsistent with every idea of freedom. The liberty of the 
Press is annihilated: a printer that dared to print anything contrary 
to their system and interests would be utterly ruined ; nor is even the 
freedom of private letters or private conversation permitted; destruction 
hangs over the man who ventures to write or express a sentiment in 
opposition to their opinions. This horrid tyranny is what we may 
rationally hope to be so far dissolved by the measures of Govern- 
ment as to enable the oppressed, tyrannized Americans safely to avow 
their real opinions, and to return without danger to their duty.” 
From this latter extract it is.evident that boycotting, of a very 
severe kind, was as prominent a feature of the American struggle as 
it is of the Irish struggle. Another member of the House of Com- 
mons, in supporting the Address, censured the Americans as ‘‘ a body 
of bragging, cowardly banditti.” Here is a gem after the very best 
manner of Unionist oratory, and we commend the phrase to the 
attention of the speakers of the party for future use in their descrip- 
tions of the Irish. 

An amendment to the Address was drawn up by Burke, and moved 
in the Heuse of Lords by the Marquis of Rockingham, and in the 
House of Commons by Lord John Cavendish. This amendment 
states, among other things, that nothing but gross ignorance of human 
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nature or a spirit of adulation could induce the House to represent 
to his Majesty that the revolt of a whole people could possibly happen 
without some considerable error in the conduct which had _ been held 
towards them. In supporting the amendment the Opposition directed 
special attention to the last sentence quoted above from the Speech. 
They asked where the mighty leaders were to be found whom the 
Americans obeyed so implicitly, and who also governed them with so 
iron a rule? It was pointed out that not one of these leaders 
possessed any eminence or authority over the people till their troubles 
had singled them out as capable men. Mr. Washington, for example, 
possessed such a landed estate as several very private gentlemen in 
every county in England possess, which enables them to exhibit such 
a degree of hospitality as procures them respect and regard in their 
own districts without their being heard of or known beyond these limits. 
Others who now figure in the field were, and would have continued, 
still more obscure. By what magic is it then, it was asked, that a 
whole people who are represented as lawless, who are said to abhor 
all those distinctions which custom and authority have established in 
other parts of the world, should all at once have changed their nature 
so as to resign their faculties of thinking and powers of activity to 
a few unknown despots? The answer was obvious, and it was merely 
this, that the assertion was false, and that it was at the same time 
so palpably absurd as not to merit a serious refutation. The Ameri- 
cans, forced together by oppression, were under the necessity which 
all people ever have been, and must ever continue to be, of adopting 
leaders. Thus these supposed tyrants who are represented as 
trampling equally upon all laws and upon the necks of the people, 
as governing them with rods of scorpions, and practising upon them 
a despotism scarcely known in the oldest established tyrannies, are 
no other than leaders appointed at their will and removable at their 
pleasure. One speaker, Mr. Townshend, put the whole view thus: 
“TI think I have heard a few old women say that the Civil War of 
last century was originally contrived by Cromwell; that the first 
opposition to Charles I. was begun in order to advance Cromwell to 
the protectorship. It is a sagacity and penetration of the same kind 
that has now happily discovered the original views of those who are 
now the leaders of the Americans.” The sagacity aud penetration 
which the Unionists claim for themselves in their judgment of the 
Irish leaders may, without much uncharitableness, be compared to 
that of these “ old women.” 

So much for the causes of the disturbances. The next point to 
be mentioned is the attitude of the two Governments with regard to 
proposals of conciliation. On this point the Unionists maintain 
that no concession, no attempt at conciliation, can be made till the 
power of the National League is destroyed and the claim for Home 
Rule abandoned. An unconditional submission is the necessary pre- 
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liminary to any consideration of grievance. In other words, the 
Trish are called upon to acknowledge, by unconditional surrender, 
that their agitation has been unjust and unnecessary, and that they 
should have relied upon the good intentions of the Imperial Execu- 
tive and the Imperial Legislature. As against this, the Opposition 
maintains that the condition thus laid down is inhuman, and a 
supremely insolent condition. The Irish assert that the Imperial 
Parliament has sanctioned and maintained legislative measures which 
have brought innumerable woes to their country ; they have become 
hopeless of obtaining adequate redress from Parliament, and they 
therefore ask for power to deal with their own concerns. For answer 
they are baldly told, without circumlocution of any kind, that they 
must submit themselves to Parliament. This is the very attitude 
assumed by the Ministers of George III. We take as an illustration 
their statements in the debate of November 6, 1776, on the motion 
of Lord John Cavendish, ‘‘ That the House should resolve itself into 
a Committee to consider the revisal of all Acts of Parliament by 
which his Majesty’s subjects in America think themselves aggrieved.” 
The Ministers opposed the motion on the ground that uo revision 
could take place till the Americans had renounced their claims of 
independency, and again submitted themselves to Parliament. The 
question of independence must first be settled as a preliminary before 
any treaty could be entered into or any concession made. Lord North, 
in stating his reasons for giving a negative to the motion, made use 
of language that is almost word for word the same as that used over 
and over again by the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
other Tory leaders, in speaking of the Irish. He said: “The Americans 
have declared themselves independent ; why enter into deliberation 
about what you are willing to concede, till we first know that they 
acknowledge our authority ; and, after they have returned to us as 
subjects, till we know what would reasonably content them? How 
is it possible to form legislative regulations for those who all along 
have disputed our power and right of legislation?” In the debate 
it was again declared that Congress held America enthralled under 
the most cruel tyranny ; that there was little doubt, from the success 
of the Government policy, that this arbitrary Government would 
soon be destroyed, and that then the great body of the people, finding ° 
themselves emancipated from the cruel yoke of their leaders, would 
return to their duty with as much rapidity as they had before entered 
into the revolt. This being once effected, Government would, it 
was declared, be ready to adopt the most efficacious measures, not 
only to remedy real grievances, but even to bend to their prejudices 
in some instances. This is a policy in all respects like that pur- 
sued by the Government of to-day ; and it has, no doubt, the merit 
of being quite consistent with that view of the origin of the troubles 
which traces them mainly to the malign influence of a few corrupt 
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and seditious men. s to the issue of the policy, it is worth noting 
that the same view of its success was entertained by the Ministers of 
George II]. at a time when it was already hopelessly defeated, as is 
now entertained by the Unionists in reference to the policy of her 
Majesty’s Government. It is interesting also to note the reply of 
the Opposition to the view that no concession could be made, or 
negotiation entered into, with the Americans until the spirit of 
independence was subdued. It was; they said, a doctrine founded 
on cruelty and crying out for blood. It was telling them in express 
terms that they must either surrender all their claims and submit to 
any conditions which it was thought right to impose upon them, or 
that they must endure the utmost extremities of war, and fight it 
out to the last man. The Duke of Richmond, speaking in the 
House of Lords, mentioned the several measures adopted by the 
King’s servants against America, and reminded their Lordships that 
the consequences from the beginning to the very close of the last 
Session were almost literally foretold by those who disapproved of 
them ; that there was something very remarkable, however, in this 
combination of cause and effect ; for while the Opposition predicted 
the probable operation those coercive laws would produce, they did 
not neglect to remind Ministers that they supposed those laws were 
expressly enacted for that purpose; if so, though such a conduct 
might well serve to impeach the justice of the measures, it proved 
that they were not so much the effect of ignorance as of design. 
America had the alternative to submit, or to abide the event of 
resistance ; the several oppressive laws spoke that language ; and as 
America refused to submit to terms of unconditional submission, she 
was, of course, compelled to declare herself independent. In that 
point of view Ministers had been successful, and gained what they 
secretly wished for, though they did not dare openly to ayvow it; 
they put all on the issue of a trial of strength between the parties, 
in which struggle they flatter themselves they shall prevail. Are 
not Ministers now putting all on the issue of a trial of strength 
between the parties, and do they not also flatter themselves that 
they shall prevail? As to the view that it would be useless to con- 
sider any scheme of concession “till we know what would reasonably 
content them,” it was held then, as in similar circumstances it is held 
now, to be a mere excuse for postponing consideration of the ques- 
tion till victory had been gained, and the question could be solved 
in accordance with the views of Government. 

The third point to which we refer is the attitude of agitators with 
regard to remedial measures actually brought forward and the com- 
ments of Ministers on the reception given to these measures. It has 
constantly been asserted in the House of Commons, in the Press, and 
on the platform, that the Irish leaders have opposed such measures 
as the Arrears Bill of 1887, the Drainage Bills of last Session, and 
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the vote of £5,000,000 for carrying on the provisions of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, because the action of these measures would tend 
to put an end to their power and destroy their trade as agitators. 
The Irishmen themselves, on the other hand, maintain that their 
opposition was a disinterested and legitimate one. They say that 
the proposed remedies were either so long delayed as to be altogether 
inadequate to meet growing evils, or that they were framed on an 
erroneous view of the causes of the evils, or lastly, that they were 
merely pretended remedies and such as would bring no benefit to 
the great body of the people. In precisely the same spirit as that 
shown by the Government now in reference to the present troubles, 
the addresses of both Houses in reply to the King’s Speech quoted 
above, expressly attribute the insolence of the American leaders in 
rejecting the means of conciliation held out by his Majesty to an 
insatiable thirst of power and dominion, and to the fear that the 
acceptance of them would destroy their authority. Whether the 
rejection by the Americans of these means of conciliation was 
really due to the cause thus assigned has long ago been settled by 
history. 

The next point is the contention that the Opposition is animated 
solely by the spirit of faction. It is unnecessary to recall particular 
instances in which, in the present struggle, Ministers and their 
supporters have charged the Opposition with fanning the Irish dis- 
content for purely party purposes, and with encouraging the Irish 
in such a course of conduct as would tend to make the government 
of Ireland difficult and dangerous. The most recent instance of the 
kind is the assertion that the agitation in England over the treat- 
ment of political prisoners has been unscrupulously manufactured by 
the party leaders for party purposes. Here is a passage from a speech 
delivered by the Earl of Carlisle in the House of Lords in 1776, in 
which he states his view of the tactics of the Opposition at that time. 
It is a continuation of the passage which we have already given from — 
his speech in moving the Address. After observing that the nation had 
been brought into its present critical situation by the acts of design- 
ing, ambitious men, he went on to say that, ‘‘ while he lamented the 
influence the leaders in America had over their infatuated brethren, 
he could not help remarking that the daring and open hostilities which 
preceded their declaration of independency would never have hap- 
pened if that disobedient traitorous spirit had not been nourished by 
a set of men in this country, who, deserting its interests, shamefully 
sacrificed them to their personal views of faction and ambition.” Lord 
Derby also, in the same year, lamented the factious spirit, both here 
and in America, “which has been the cause of the present melancholy 
state of public affairs.” On the general charge that the disturbances 
were due to faction, it may be worth while to quote the following. 
passage from an address to the King, which was drawn up by Burke 
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for the Whig party at the beginning of 1777, but which was never 
presented: ‘“ We cannot attribute so much to the power of faction, 
at the expense of human nature, as to suppose, that in any part of 
the world, a combination of men, few in number, not considerable in 
rank, of no hereditary dependencies, should be able, by the efforts of 
their policy alone, or the mere exertion of any talents, to bring the 
people of your American dominions into the disposition which has 
produced the present troubles This we conceive could never 
have happened but from a general sense of some grievance, so 
radical in its nature and so spreading in its effect, as to poison 
all the ordinary satisfactions of life, to discompose the frame of 
society, and to convert into fear and hatred that habitual revérence 
paid by mankind to an ancient and venerable Government.” 

We come now to the last point which we propose to mention— 
namely, the division of opinion in the country on the merits of the 
dispute. The struggle on the Irish question has been characterized 
as one in which the “ classes” are engaged on the one side, and the 
“masses” on the other; and it is certain that the preponderating 
opinion of the well-to-do in the community is with the Tories, and 
that the Liberals look for support mainly to the working-class 
electors. Even among these electors opinion on the question of 
Home Rule at the time of the 1886 election was not, at least in 
England, very unequally divided; and the election resulted in the 
return of a great majority against the Liberal policy. The division 
of opinion on the American question was in all respects analogous to 
this. Mr. Lecky in his History of England states that the prepon- 
derating opinion of the most powerful classes in the community was 
with the King and with his Ministers ; and Lord Camden, writing in 
February 1775, said that he was grieved to observe that the landed 
interest was almost altogether anti-American. The Established 
Church was strenuously anti-American, and the bishops voted steadily 
for measures of coercion. The two Universities presented addresses 
on the same side; and the addresses from the great towns in favour 
of the Government were both more numerous and more largely 
signed than those which opposed it. By way of accounting for this, 
it has been said that the cause of the Americans was founded on a 
principle too extensive to be estimated by the multitude and too 
liberal and humane to be tolerated by the Tories, In Parliament, 
opinion was divided even more disproportionately than in the country. 
In the House of Commons divisions not unfrequently went in favour 
of the Government by almost three to one, and in the House of 
Lords by almost four to one. On the Irish question the dispropor- 
tion of opinion in the House of Commons is not so great; but in the 
House of Lords, for reasons easily understood, it is even greater. 

In drawing practical lessons from this parallel it must not be for- 
gotten that in 1776, as for long afterwards, the merits of the dispute 
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in the case of America were as much the subject of debate as they 
are now in the case of Ireland. The verdict of history had still to 
be pronounced in the one case, just as now it has still to be pro- 
nounced in the other. What we have to notice is that widespread 
disorders are in both cases traced by Ministers to precisely the same 
causes. In both cases, precisely the same spirit is said to ani- 
mate the leaders of the disturbances. The coercive nature of the 
policy by which these disorders are to be got rid of is in each case 
the same. In each case, the same spirit of faction is attributed to 
those who oppose the Ministerial policy, And lastly, in each case, the 
coercive policy, and that view of the cause of the disorders from 
which the policy springs, are supported by much the same strength 
of opinion in Parliament and in the country. History tells us now 
that George III. and his Ministers and their supporters, even though 
they were the educated and the well-to-do of the country, were from 
first to last in the wrong both as to their diagnosis of the disease 
and as to their treatment. Is there anything to justify us in be- 
lieving that the Tory majority of to-day is wiser, or better able to 
calculate the’ causes of national disturbances and the effects of 
coercion, than the Tory majority of 1776 ; or that the Liberal minority 
of to-day is less wise and less far-seeing than the Whig minority of 
1776? If not, what is likely to be the verdict of history with 
regard to the Tory policy in Ireland ? 





MARRIED WOMEN: 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Tus subject has so often been investigated and discussed, and its 
various phases considered in detail by all classes of writers, that 
some hesitation might be expected in one who proposes to again tax 
the patience of his readers. But although the majority of intelligent 
people at the present day have ample opportunities of determining 
such questions as marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, the sacra- 
ment of marriage, the social and political status of women and other 
kindred dubieties, it is only by considerable research that facts can 
be obtained as to the steps by which the freedom of married women 
has been accomplished. This may partly be due to the fact that the 
subject has principally been dealt with by lawyers: who have always 
been excusably reticent in parting gratuitously with legal informa- 
tion. Numberless are the works, ancient and modern, on the laws 
relating to married women; but they have been written almost 
without exception for the benefit of the profession, and are not 
intended for the ordinary reader. Therefore it may not be un- 
interesting to look back for a time, and watch the progress of 
civilization from the time of practical slavery to the present date, 
when unrestrained liberty is being demanded by or for every class of 
people. As is well known, much of our legal system was originally 
borrowed from Rome: though it is extremely doubtful whether its 
arts and learning affected this country in any appreciable degree 
during the four centuries it was a tributary to the Empire. Not 
until Romanism was accepted in the person of Augustine in lieu of 
the Catholicism brought from Ireland do we find any improvement 
in the morality of the people; and even then advance was tardy, and 
for years religion and education only existed in name, But from 
that time the ecclesiastics applied themselves to establish the 
Christian religion and the laws and civilization of the land they had 
left. So far as the laws are concerned, the only effect it produced 
was to humanize and improve the general tone of the people; but, 
in later times, when order was restored and trade and commerce 
were found to be of some importance, men began to study the most 
perfect system of jurisprudence then known. The Law of the 
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Twelve Tables, dating from the fifth century before Christ and 
recognized as the starting-point of all subsequent development, was 
enlarged upon and improved by successive Emperors; and in the 
year A.D. 553 the Roman Law was finally perfected and codified by a 
great legislative reformer, the Emperor Justinian. 

Our own legislation is of quite a recent date, but the old Common 
Law was about the middle of the twelfth century superseded by the 
learning brought from Rome. It may therefore be useful to glance 
at the position of a married woman both under the Roman Republic 
and Empire. 

Every family relation in Rome arose from the system of dividing 
the gens into separate and distinct familia. Over each familia the 
reign of the paterfamilias was autocratic and absolute. Not only 
were children in potestate, but slaves, descendants of children and, 
during the Republic, the wife. Before marriage, the father, or it 
may have been the grandfather, of a woman held this position ; or if 
she had been emancipated, she herself would represent a separate 
familia. On marriage,a woman might have remained in her former 
family, becoming an wxor or matron, or she could have joined the 
family of her husband, becoming a materfamilia by passing into the 
manus (hand) of her husband. ‘The latter was in earlier times the 
recognized and usually adopted course. Manus could be acquired in 
one of three methods : patricians were particular to observe a sacred 
ceremony called confarreatio, when a cake of spelt (a kind of wheat) 
was partaken of ; but this was formal], and, owing to the heavy fees: 
demanded, costly; and in its place the lower orders employed either 
coemptio, a fictitious sale before five witnesses, or more often wsus, 
which meant merely the uninterrupted use for a whole year. Manus 
over the wife seems to have been almost identical with potestas over 
the children ‘and slaves, with the exceptions that the husband had 
not the absolute right of destruction or alienation : and his powers of 
chastisement were in some few instances limited. As there was a 
complete personal subordination, so, as we might expect, there was 
also a relinquishment of all rights respecting property. The dos 
which was brought by the wife on marriage became, in the earlier 
period, the property of her husband ; although we find that before 
long this was limited to the enjoyment of the usufruct during 
coverture. Fathers made provision for the return of the dos after 
the dissolution of coverture, when it was no longer useful for the 
purposes for which it was given—viz., to support the expenses of the 
marriage ; and, indeed, strangers or the woman herself could adopt 
the same course. And, by the time of Justinian, the husband was 
merely considered as a trustee of the dos for the benefit of his wife, 
without any express reservation to that effect. 

Also, about this time, a new arrangement was invented which in 
some measure resembled our marriage settlement. In return for 
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the dos the husband was expected to make a correlative contribution 
in favour of the wife, to which were attached the same rights as to 
user and recovery as were incidental to the dos. But even prior to 
the Empire, when the manus existed in its most tyrannical form, a 
married woman was not positively incapable of acquiring and holding 
property. Like the children and slaves, she might hold as separate 
estate peculium (diminutive of pecwnia), which consisted of any 
property either saved from earnings or given to her, and which her 
husband permitted her to keep with the intention that it should 
become her own. 

It will be seen that the position of a married woman who had 
passed under the manus was anything but desirable; and although 
the status might have been broken by taking the proper steps, with 
the husband’s consent, of course, it was always an object to effect 
the marriage without inflicting upon the woman such grievous 
wrongs. This was done in the case of the lower orders by avoiding 
any ceremony at all; and, in order to prevent the right from arising 
by usus, the wife absented herself from her husband’s house for 
three consecutive nights in every year. Marriage was always 
regarded as a purely civil contract, and required no ceremony to 
perfect it. Provided the consent of the paterfamilias, if any, and 
of the betrothed parties was obtained, and the wife delivered to her 
husband, the marriage was valid. It differed but slightly from the 
perfectly legal connection, concubinatus. Both were monogamous, 
both were ties formed for life, unless earlier dissolved by either of 
the parties, and they both came within the laws against the union 
of cognates and agnates. 

But the concubine did not take the status of her partner, nor 
did the offspring come under the father’s potestas; she had no 
right to join in the sacred rites of the family. The latter disability 
was, under the Christian Emperors, removed by subsequent marriage. 
Marriage by mere consent, however, was not sufficient to satisfy the 
great patricians who considered it unbecoming to marry without the 
imposing ceremonies of confarreatio. This method had practically 
become obsolete at the commencement of the Christian era, but was 
revived by a rather curious circumstance. The priesthood of Jove 
(flamen diale) had been without occupants for nearly seventy-five 
years, when it was renewed by Augustine, B.c. 10. These priests 
could only be recruited from children whose parents had been 
married by the sacred ceremony of confarreatio. The hardships 
attaching to manus had so prevented women passing in manu that, 
in the year 23, the Emperor Tiberias found that, in order to secure 
the necessary number of candidates, he must remove the disabilities 
attaching to the manus acquired by this form of marriage. And, 
consequently, from that time a woman might by confarreatio pass 
into the familia of her husband, and enjoy all the privileges of 
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domestic relations and domestic gods, without the penalties which 
formerly attached. As the marriage was formed by mere intention, 
so it might also be dissolved without any form or ceremony. This 
was certainly the case until the sixth century, when a written Bill 
of Divorce, witnessed by seven Roman citizens, was required by 
statute. Not only could the husband divorce his wife, but the wife 
her husband, if she were emancipated ; and, if she were still under 
her father’s potestas, he could recall her even against the consent of 
both parties. It was unnecessary to assign any reason for the 
separation until about 300, when successive Emperors imposed some 
slight restrictions; the principal effect of which was, not to avoid 
the divorce, but to alter the rights under the marriage settlement. 
Such are the leading features of the Roman Law concerning husband 
and wife, down to the middle of the sixth century. 

There can be no question that these laws had no influence on the 
Danish marauders who conquered Britain, nor subsequently on the 
Norman invaders. And in those times a married woman must have 
been as fully in the position of a slave as a woman under the manus. 
She was a chattel, a thing, and of so little value that the law did 
not recognize her existence. Nevertheless, Dr. Lingard says, in his 
History of the Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. ii. p. 7, note: ‘It is clear, 
however, from accidental notices in the laws, and in wills, which 
have come down to us, that the husband and wife held separate 
estates during marriage.” There appears to have been a crude 
custom of the husband giving a present, called morgengifu, to his wife 
on the morning after the consummation of the marriage: but there 
is some doubt whether she had any power to hold it as her own 
property, much less to enforce it as a right. The Welsh had, at the 
time of the Norman invasion, a clearly defined code respecting 
married women and their property. All the household furniture and 
domestic utensils, even the milking pans and bedclothes, were appor- 
tioned by law; and husband and wife traded and contracted with 
each other as they thought fit. The following quaint provisions will 
show that this is so. 

In Book II. chap. i. of the Venedotian Code, published about 
1080, we read: ‘‘ The three peculiars of a woman; her cowyll, her 
gowyn, and her saraad; the reason they are called three peculiars is 
because they are the three properties of a woman and cannot be 
taken from her; her cowyll is what she receives for her maidenhood ; 
her saraad is for every beating given to her by her husband, except 
for three things; and those three, for which she may be beaten, are 
for giving anything which she ought not to give; for being detected 
with another man in a covert; and for wishing drivel on his beard ; 
and if, for being found with another man, he chastised her, he is not 
to have any satisfaction besides that; for there ought not to be both 
satisfaction and vengeance for the same crime; her gowyn is, if she 
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detect her husband with another woman let him pay her six score 
pence for the first offence, for the second one pound; and, if she 
detect him a third time, she can separate from him without losing 
anything that belongs to her; and the property she may obtain for 
the above three things is to be apart from her husband.” Again, 
in the 18th chapter of the Second Book of the Dimetian Code, of 
1180, it is written: “ If a wife utter a harsh or disgraceful word to 
her husband, let her pay to her husband three kine as camlwrw, for 
he is her lord ; or let him strike her three blows with a rod of his 
cubit length on any part he will, excepting her head.” Picture the 
sturdy Welshman in doubt and uncertainty whether he would derive 
greater satisfaction from the three cows or the three blows ; ‘and 
finally deciding in favour of the three cows, owing to the limitation 
placed on the length of rod. 

Regarding England, little can be definitely asserted of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, as the data are insufficient and unreliable, but later 
we are on more solid ground. In early times the only possessions 
that were of any value were lands; and under the feudal tenures, 
any interest, even in lands, less than an estate lasting for life, was 
considered only fit for those who had not the status of a freeman. 
Hence it is that we can find in the older writers more accurate infor- 
mation about real property than of personality: Glanvil, who wrote 
about 1181, in the reign of Henry II., was the father of our legal text 
writers, and he was followed some eighty years later by Bracton and 
others. The greatest work of authority on the Common Law is 
Littleton on Tenures, written about 1456; which was, in 1638, 
edited by Lord Coke, who has left us his invaluable Commentaries on 
it. From these treatises and others of the like purport we can gather 
with some degree of accuracy what rights and liabilities a married 
woman had at Common Law. We find that she is no longer con- 
sidered as a mere commodity, but that she has, in many respects, a 
distinct entity, to which were attached rights capable of being en- 
forced. Although it has always been, and still is, a fundamental 
theory of the law that man and wife are but one person, or, as Bracton 
wrote some 600 years ago, ‘‘ Vir et uxor sunt quasi unica persona, 
quia caro una et sanguis unus,” yet it has never been applicable to 
all cases, but principally to those affecting property. As, for instance, 
a married woman could always succeed to dignities. ‘The office of 
hereditary High Sheriffof Westmoreland was held by Ann, Countess 
of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery, while under coverture. It 
was decided, temp. Elizabeth, by Lord Burleigh, that a husband could 
not acquire the dignity or offices of his wife, nor take an estate by 
courtesy in them. She had always a distinct personality in the com- 
mission of crimes ; though, at the present day, there is a presumption 
in some cases that she acted under the influence of her husband, if he 
were present. Again, a woman can act apart from her husband, so 
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as to bind him in a contract, if he has given her an authority express 
or implied; and, in the same way, she might make a valid will, 
provided she obtained her husband’s consent. Bracton, however, 
seems to have thought that this consent was, under certain circum- 
stances, not indispensable, for he says: ‘‘ Si mulier fuerit subpotes- 
tate viri constituta testamenti factionem non habebit absque viri sui 
voluntate propter honestatem. Tamem receptum est quandoque 
quod testamentum facere possit de rationabile parte quam habitura 
esset si virum supervixisset et maxima de rebus sibi dabis et con- 
cessis ad ornamentum que sua propria dici poterunt, sicut de robis 
et jocalibus.” ‘The theory of unity was, however, applied rigidly in 
all cases where property was concerned. It was on this account that 
gifts between husband and wife were absolutely void; although 
later they might have taken effect as separate estate, which they now 
are, by the Act of 1882. The personal property of which a married 
woman was possessed at the time of the marriage, or might after- 
wards acquire, passed into the hands of her husband. To such an 
extent was the right of the husband to his wife’s property upheld, 
that if, during the treaty for marriage, a woman parted with property 
unknown to her future husband, he could pursue and recover it. 
This, in early times, was no great hardship, as very little value was 
attached to any property not consisting of land. But if the personalty 
was not a tangible thing in possession, but was a mere chose in 
action, a thing which was only valuable as a right to recover by 
action—debts, for instance—the husband would not take any interest 
in it, unless he had reduced it into possession during coverture. 

A married woman had also an interest in another kind of pro- 
perty, though it would be incorrect to say that she could hold it. 
Paraphernalia, though differing in some respects, was an adapta- 
tion of the Roman parapherna, which was a reservation from the 
dos for the use of the wife. It consisted of articles given to a 
woman by her husband for her own use or ornament. During 
the life of her husband, she had no property in them; they were 
in his disposition, and he could sell or part with them as he pleased. 
If undisposed of at his death, they became the property of the 
widow ; but still subject to the debts of the deceased. Such gifts 
would, since the Act of 1882, become separate property, and be 
beyond the reach of the husband or his creditors, unless the transfer 
was fraudulent. 

Of a far different description were the laws governing the 
destination of real estate. Here was a kind cf property that the 
people of that day could appreciate and value; and therefore we 
find greater restrictions on its alienation. The harsh and unjust 
rules derived from a mixed source, Norman and Danish, were made 
to give way to the more beneficent principles of the Roman Law, 
which was beginning to be felt in all parts of the country. Therefore 
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the husband was not permitted to absolutely deprive his wife of 
all benefit in her real estate. If she possessed an estate of free- 
hold—.e., an estate lasting at least for life—it passed to her husband 
on marriage, and he received the rents and profits during cover- 
ture ; but he could not dispose of it, and, on his death, it reverted 
to his widow, or her heirs. If they wished to alienate, they could 
do'so jointly by a cumbrous machinery called a fine, levied in the 
Court of Common Pleas, which procedure lasted as late as 1733 ; 
when an Act was passed abolishing fines, and making a simple 
deed sufficient, if the wife was separately examined as to her con- 
currence. But a distinction was drawn between freeholds and 
estates less than freeholds, as leaseholds. During the Norman 
period lands were generally granted for life, and any less estate 
was not considered by a freeman to be worth holding. On this 
account, leaseholds and chattels savouring of the realty—timber, 
for instance—were placed in a middle position; and, although they 
passed to the husband, and he could dispose of them in his life- 
time, he could not bequeath them by will, nor were they liable 
after his death for his debts. 

This may perhaps be the most convenient place to notice two 
estates which have played an important part in the subject under 
discussion—viz., dower and courtesy. Dower was an estate for life, 
taken by the wife on the death of her husband for the maintenance 
of herself and the younger children. It only arose out of lands of 
which the husband was solely seised during coverture. In the 
absence of stipulation, it usually amounted to a third part of such 
lands; and the wife must have had issue born inheritable. A 
curious case is recorded which arose in Elizabeth’s reign, as to 
whether a man was solely seised or not. A father and son held 
property jointly ; so that, on the death of either, it would be solely 
possessed by the survivor. But both were hanged at the same time 
out of the same cart. In this dilemma, the widow claimed her 
dower, and it was granted on evidence that the father’s legs were 
seen to quiver after his son was dead. Dower was borrowed from 
the Roman dos, and was adopted by the feudal owners in order to 
provide maintenance for the wife and younger children; because, 
otherwise, the feud, which included practically the entire posses- 
sions, passing to the heir by the law of primogeniture, they would 
have been left without support. 

In Kent, a widow would have taken one-half and retained it, not 
for life, but while unmarried and chaste ; while in towns where the 
custom of borough English prevailed, she would take the entirety 
for life. 

Besides these, Littleton mentions three others: Ad ostium 
ecclesize: ex assensu patris: de la pluis beale (plus belle). The 
old learning on this subject is but seldom of any importance, as, 
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by the Dower Act of 1833 it only applies to persons married before 
the Ist January 1834, or inthe case of a man dying intestate 
without having made any declaration to bar dower; that Act also 
abolished the three kinds last mentioned. 

Tenancy by the courtesy of England arises when a man marries 
a woman solely seised in fee of lands, and has issue by her born in 
her lifetime, and capable of inheriting. It existed in Rome, 
Germany, France, and Scotland ; and was introduced into England 
and Ireland during the reign of Henry I. This estate may still be 
claimed, but a question may arise whether the Act of 1882 has 
affected it so as to bar the right. 

We have now traced our subject through what may be termed its 
Common Law existence, and have next to consider the most important 
revolution in regard to a married woman’s property—the creation of 
her separate estate. In the reign of Henry VI. the Court of 
Chancery began to temper the harshness of the Common Law with 
equity, and assumed a jurisdiction over matters which were not 
cognizable in a court of law. By the time of Henry VIII. it was 
firmly established as a forwm conscientie and adopted as its special 
care, trust estates. The connection between trust estates and 
separate estates may not be at once apparent ; but the one arose out 
of the other. A trust need not be expressed, but is often implied. 
The Court said, in effect, to the husband, ‘‘ You hold at Common 
Law property which has been given to your wife for her own ; and, 
though we cannot divest you of the legal estate in it, we will con- 
sider that there is an implied trust that you will hold it for the 
benefit of your wife.” Although separate use arose as soon as the 
equitable doctrine of trusts had become securely rooted, there is no 
reported case of a woman holding property separately from her 
husband until the time of Elizabeth in 1581. It was claimed in 
Ireland in 1605, but was negatived by all the judges. Later it 
came to be considered, not as a mere trust estate, but as a separate 
estate which the wife might herself hold, and was recognized as such 
in the courts of law. Although justice was now meted out to a 
certain extent, it was found that it had brought little real advan- 
tage; for the marital influence was such that a husband could 
usually ‘‘ coax or bully” his wife into making any disposition he 
wished. To avoid this, Lord Thurlow, who was a trustee of a 
marriage settlement in 1791, invented the plan of what is known as 
restraint on anticipation. He inserted in the settlement words to 
the effect that the wife was to be restrained from anticipating the 
receipt of her property ; and this provision was upheld by the Courts 
of Equity. This was as great an infringement on the law that a 
person may dispose at will of all his property, as separate estate 
itself was on the law that a woman’s property passed to her husband. 
But, as equity had created separate estate, it claimed to be allowed 
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to control it, and prevent its salutary influence from being rendered 
nugatory. Since Lord Thurlow’s time it has always been usual so 
to protect the wife against her husband's cupidity and her own want 
of prudence. 

There was yet another method by which the Court of Chancery 
was enabled to do justice at the expense of the law. We have seen 
that personalty became the actual property of the husband by the 
mere fact of marriage; but that, to choses in action, a condition was 
affixed that they should be reduced into possession during coverture. 
Now, in order to effectuate this, it was sometimes necessary to 
invoke the aid of the Court; and, when that was the case, the 
Court refused its assistance, unless a suitable provision was made 
for the wife, which was called her equity to a settlement. This can 
only occur at the present time when the marriage took place before 
the 1st of January 1883, and the woman was entitled in possession 
before that date. 

When marriage settlements became common, it was usual to 
insert a provision for the wife’s dress and pocket-money, which was 
called pin-money. Though not unlike separate estate, it differs 
essentially from it. It could be recovered by action, and thereby 
became her property: but she had not the uncontrolled disposition 
of it, since she was obliged to expend it on her personal apparel, 
decoration, or ornament. 

We cannot pass from this period without briefly noticing the 
changes made in the law of divorce, more especially, as they affect 
the right of property. Under the Roman Law, as we have seen, 
marriage could be dissolved by a mere expressed desire; but this 
has at no time been the case in England. Before the Revolution, 
matrimonial causes were decided by the Church of Rome, through 
Ecclesiastical Courts established in this country. And although 
they granted a divorce a mensa et thoro (now called a judicial separa- 
tion), or annulled the marriage ab initio, they refused to rescind the 
contract and permit the parties to marry again. Later, the Church 
recognized marriages after divorce a mensa ct thoro, if it had been 
obtained for adultery. But, apart from the consequences that 
followed, there was no difficulty in obtaining annulment, provided 
the fees were duly paid. In fact, the pious founder of the Protes- 
tant faith in England based his allegations against the validity of 
his marriage with Anne Boleyn on the grounds (1) that she had 
previously promised to marry Northumberland ; and (2) that he had 
himself had intercourse with her sister, and therefore came within 
the prohibited degree of consanguinity. When the sentence of 
divorce a mensa et thoro was pronounced, it was necessary for the 
parties to enter into a bond that they would not again marry during 
the life of the other. It was owing to this that, about 1666, the 
assistance of Parliament was invoked to sanction the marriage of 
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Lord Roos, in spite of his bond. And, since 1700, it has been 
common, though expensive, to apply to Parliament for a dissolution 
of marriage. In 1857 an Act to amend the law relating to divorce 
and matrimonial causes was passed; and it transferred all matters 
matrimonial from the Ecclesiastical Courts to the Court for Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes. It renamed the old divorce a mensa et 
thoro, calling it judicial separation; and added two new grounds— 
viz., desertion for two years and cruelty. During judicial separation 
a wife was placed in the position of a feme sole, with regard to 
property acquired by her, and, also, for the purpose of contracting 
and suing; protection was afforded to the earnings of a woman 
whose husband had deserted her. Power was given to the Court to 
dissolve the marriage, without incurring the evil consequences of 
annulling it; the Court could make a settlement of the property to 
which she was entitled ; and, by a later statute, property under settle- 
ment was, after dissolution, to be in the disposition of the Court. 

It was not until 1870 that a married woman’s separate property 
was directly recognized by Parliament; but, in that year, a Bill was 
passed through the Commons, which, if it had become law, would 
have placed a married woman in the position of a feme sole, with 
regard to property, as the Act of twelve years later has done. But the 
substance was rejected by the Lords, and the only effect it had was 
to deem certain classes of property separate estate of the wife; the 
principal being earnings subsequent to the passing of the Act, from 
a trade carried on inflependently of her husband ; deposits in savings 
banks; and property to which she became entitled after the Act, as 
heiress or next of kin of an intestate, or, if not exceeding £200, 
under a deed or will. It also gave her power to sue, but not be 
sued, alone, for any separate property under the Act, or for property 
which her husband had agreed, before marriage, should be her 
separate property. In other cases the husband must be joined as a 
party. We have now arrived at the last stage of historical develop- 
ment, The Married Women’s Property Act 1882, from January 1, 
1883, entirely abrogates the old Common Law doctrine of unity 
between husband and wife, so far as property inter se is concerned. 

Henceforth, they are to have separate and antagonistic interests ; 
and the woman whom Mill portrayed as a degraded slave is eman- 
cipated by statute, with all the attributes and privileges of a freeman. 
She is made capable of acquiring, holding, and disposing of property 
as if she were a feme sole, and of contracting in respect of, and to 
the extent of, her separate property. If married after January 1, 
1883, all property belonging to, acquired by, or devolving upon her, 
is to be separate estate; but, if she was married before that date, 
only if the title and possession accrues to her after that date; she is 
to have the same civil and criminal remedies for the protection of 
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her separate property as if she were a feme sole, though she may only 
prosecute her husband if he has wrongfully taken her property when 
leaving or deserting her; she is even liable to have to maintain her 
husband, children, or grandchildren. So far the end is obtained, 
and married women are at liberty to do what they like with their 
own, provided they are not restrained otherwise than by marriage. 
In particular instances, injustice may still follow when a woman has 
the misfortune to have been married before August 9, 1870, or even 
before January 1, 1882. But it is not the province of the Legisla- 
ture to interfere with existing contracts under which rights have 
arisen ; nor is it possible to frame a law that is applicable and fair 
to every conceivable case. The utmost that can be done is to legis- 
late for the general welfare of the nation; and provided that is so, 
if an individual member of the community suffers he must console 
himself with the patriotic consideration that he is a martyr pro 
bono publico. 

But the followers of the eminent logician and political economist 
referred to previously need by no means despair of finding scope for 
their energies. It is only with regard to property that matters have 
improved since the Suljection of Women was published in 1869. 

An important enactment was, however, passed in 1886 to amend 
the law relating to the guardianship and custody of infants. On 
the death of the father, the mother is to be guardian, either alone 
or jointly, with any testamentary guardian appointed by the father, 
or with one appointed by the Court; she may appoint, either by 
deed or will, a guardian, who will be entitled to act, either from the 
death of both parents, alone or jointly with one appointed by the 
father, or from her own death jointly with the father, if such father 
is unfit to be the sole guardian. The Court has power to make 
orders as to the custody of, or access to, such infants ; and to remove 
any testamentary guardian, or any guardian appointed or acting by 
virtue of the Act, and to appoint another guardian in the place of 
one so removed. Apart from this, the position and status are very 
much the same as it was in the olden days. ‘There is still but one, 
and one only, head of every family in England; wives may still be 
forced to reside in the same house as their husbands, and to have 
their liberty restrained, if they insist upon leaving it; children are 
still left under the sole control and guardianship of a man whom 
their mother may think most unfit for the position ; and lastly, the 
Legislature has not as yet seen fit to abrogate the promise made at 
the marriagé ceremony that a woman will love, honour, and obey 
the man to whom she is about to place herself in subjection. 

These questions, however, though interesting to social reformers, 
do not form part of the history of married women. What that 
history is we have seen something of, and it is worthy of notice that 
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this beneficial legislation has been brought about, not by the noisy 
agitation which we are told must precede any genuine reform, but 
through the influence of those who, after having given the subject 
their able and mature consideration, unbiassed either by interest or 
faction, were in a position to know what was the then existing law 
and to judge of the probable effect of the proposed change. 


R. M. Minton-SENHOUSE. 





LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. 


Some adjustment. of the relations between the landlord of the 
ground and the landlord of the house seems to be urgently required 
to prevent the present anomalous arrangement from entailing the 
sudden loss of property on the one side for the sudden benefit of 
the other. 

Besides, it is undoubtedly to the advantage of the State as a 
whole that as many of its citizens as possible should have a direct 
and permanent interest in the soil. 

If therefore some scheme can be formulated which would pro- 
mote both these objects without injury to either proprietor, it would 
be one well worthy of serious consideration. But it is a funda- 
mental condition that, whatevér it is, it must be equitable to all 
parties, and introduce as few changes as possible in existing 
contracts and rights, 

It is a question, too, already exciting deep attention, and the 
importance of which cannot be laid aside upon abstract principle, 
nor ignored because it is inconvenient. Is it really incapable of 
an equitable solution ? 

In this climate a minute subdivision of agricultural land, 
except as allotments or gardens, would probably result in failure 
and disappointment, but with regard to land covered with houses 
and already split practically into small fractions there would seem 
to be an opportunity for a high aim of true statesmanship to be 
achieved. 

No advance in this direction seems possible, however, if those 
who are in favour of, and those who are against, what for con- 
venience is called “ Leasehold Enfranchisement,” are to be strictly 
believed. On {the one side it is claimed that the cessation of 
interest in leasehold property at the termination of the lease is 
“ despoilment” by, and, on the other, the same operation is called 
“ restitution ” to, the landowner. 

It is quite clear that the ‘“despoilment” and the “ restitution” 
theses must have some grounds to goupon. What are they? In 
the first case, the leaseholder has bound himself by covenants to 
give up the possession of the land with all he has built upon it, 
and usually to put the property into tenantable repair at the 
termination of the Jease. He entered, or his forefather did, into 
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this contract with his eyes wide open and asa sane man. This 
must be assumed, and why then should the bargain be deemed unfair 
because it matures ninety-nine years or so after it was made? On 
the face of it the leaseholder appears to be seeking relief from the 
contract of which he has had undisputed benefit for no other reason 
than because the co-contractor is about to receive the reward of his 
patience. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the leaseholder when 
his lease terminates is deprived of property which he built or for which 
he paid. And the further fact, which rather aggravates his alleged 
‘« despoilment ” is, that he has been paying ten, twenty, or perhaps 
fifty, times the agricultural value all along, and that his property has 
given greatly increased security at the same time that it has vastly 
augmented the rent-roll of the landowner. 

In the second case, the landowner has parted with the use of his 
land, and alienated his rights for a long period, in order that it 
may be restored to him with an increased value, and this is 
“ restitution.” 

If no ground-rent had been charged the landowner’s case would 
be all but absolutely unanswerable, and “ restitution” would fairly 
represent the falling-in of the property at the expiration of the 
lease, but where ground-rent, at a valuation exceeding that of the 
use of the land in any other ordinary way, has been charged, an 
entirely new circumstance arises which makes the falling-in of the 
property seem altogether inequitable. 

It has been, and it generally is, assumed in arguments on this 
subject that the leaseholder has fulfilled his covenants, and is there- 
fore entitled to fair consideration at the end of his lease. On the 
other hand, it is stated that at the making of the contract the lease- 
holder received his consideration in being charged a lower ground- 
rent than he would have had to pay if the termination of the tenancy 
had not been allowed for; and further, as the leaseholder knowing 
his limited tenure could at a very small annual outlay have provided 
for the recoupment of his expended capital at its termination, he in 
no way deserves either further consideration or commiseration. 
Even if this be true, it in no way goes to meet the case of the State 
that it is high policy to cause a larger number of citizens to be 
interested directly in the land itself. But is it true in the sense of 
being the whole truth ? 

Is it true that ‘‘a portion of the freeholder’s interest is retained 
by the leaseholder every year until, by the end of the term, these 
sums have given the latter back the whole of his capital,” as is stated 
on behalf ofthe ‘‘ Property Defence League”? Is it true that “the 
freeholder provides the sinking fund to repay the leaseholder’s capital,” 
and is himself paid by the reversion, the whole operation being one 
of ‘mutual restoration.” (Nothing, it will be noticed, is said of 
the leaseholder’s having paid a largely increased rent to the landowner, 
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who might in like manner have recouped himself had he been 
required to give up the land to the leaseholder.) A practical view 
of the case will dispose of this very ingenious theory, which is in the 
highest degree commendable as an effort in the direction of ‘‘ original 
research.” It is only necessary to go back to the beginning of the 
transaction to see that the freeholder would not have suggested 
various alternative ground-rents, but would at once have struck his 
bargain at the highest figure he could obtain. It is a little too 
much, however, to claim belief in this hypothetical and touching 
picture displaying the freeholder generously foregoing some con- 
siderable present advantage for himself and for his posterity for two 
or three generations, in order that his very remote descendant might 
enter in and be rewarded. Is it not far more in keeping with a 
common-sense view of the transaction to conclude that in all proba- 
bility the freeholder parted with the use of his property upon the 
best terms he could get, and superadded from the necessity of the 
leaseholder the coventént of dispossession ? 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that in many, if not in most, 
cases the builder or leaseholder has not had the option of obtaining 
a longer lease than he accepted, and still less an option of obtaining 
the freehold. On the other hand, he was not absolutely compelled 
to make the contract; and, having made it freely, ought he not to 
abide by it? Is every one to begin to whine for help from the 
Jupiter of the State as soon as his cart-wheel gets into the ruts of 
his own making? Must it not be admitted, too, that it probably 
did answer the purpose of the first tenant to build, as he in most 
cases advantageously parted with his interest and liabilities, and that 
the current possessor made his purchase with full knowledge of the 
facts? Again, State policy and equity are unmet, but need they be 
subordinated to a claim practically extorted ? 

Here it seems to be necessary to recur to the well-established 
axiom that the ownership of land is subject to disabilities in regard 
to freedom of treatment by its owners which do not pertain to many 
other kinds of property. For example, though within their legal 
powers, would it be permitted that the great landlords of London 
should lay waste their properties even if they deliberately chose to 
do so? The interest of the vast body of their tenants, of the local 
authorities in regard to rates, and generally of the community, would 
be too strongly affected. It would become a matter for the State, 
and the State would interfere. So with regard to a general refusal 
to allow the user of land. In short, the strictly legal rights of the 
landowner are, and must be, always, subject to wider considerations. 
This is instanced in Parliamentary provisions for the acquisition for 
public purposes of the land belonging to individuals in spite of their 
opposition. If therefore it is, as alleged, a matter of high State 
policy that greater facilities than now exist should be created for tie 
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acquisition and distribution of land, it is quite within the competence 
of Parliament to pass legislation in that direction. But whatever is 
done, there must always be the most careful preservation of all 
individual interests and a jealous regard to equity. Can it be said 
that the contracts made as to the letting of land for building pur- 
poses have fulfilled either of these conditions? Nevertheless, the 
substantial interest in the land must be preserved to the owner, and 
what is needed is the devising of some practical and workable plan 
which will place both freeholder and leaseholder in an equitable 
position. 

At the present time there are glaring wrongs to be redressed, 
such as the forfeiture of a business, which the lessee has created by 
his own industry, to the owner of the land when the lease runs out. 
In such a case, situation is the most important factor, and as it is 
not possible for the owner of the business to transfer it to some 
other locality without the probability of the severest loss, he is forced 
into the position either of losing the fruit of his previous labours or 
of paying the very highest terms that may be asked for the exten- 
sion of the lease. It is the rule, though there are exceptions, that 
human virtue is unable to resist the pleasure and advantage of 
squeezing inordinately a fellow-man, even if it should withstand the 
temptation of calmly walking into possession of his life-work in the 
strictest legal accordance with the terms of a practically forced con- 
tract: made a hundred years or so before. And yet it may be fairly 
said that the dispossessee was fully aware of the position in which 
he was placed, and that if he chose to put his goods into another 
man’s basket he alone is blameable for his imprudence. The defence 
is that the other man’s basket was the only available space for this 
act of imprudent storage. In such a case as this typical one, is 
illustrated the working of the present system against which the 
supposititiously effective remedy of the laying by, each year of the 
lease, a sum sufficient to cover the loss at its expiry, is wholly in- 
adequate, for the principal value ex hypothesi arises just prior to 
dispossession, is bound up with the site, cannot be computed before- 
hand, and therefore cannot be met by the laying-by system. No 
attempt is here made to dispute the legal right, but only to show 
cause for an alteration of the law on account of its inequity. 

Another phase of the case has to do with restrictions of user, in 
regard to which, however, general regulations for a locality seem more 
likely to be for the general good than such as spring from the sole 
will and pleasure of the freeholder. On the other hand, failing the 
suggested general regulations, if each enfranchised leaseholder could 
do whatever he pleased with his own holding, he might, while well 
within his legal rights, inflict very severe damage upon his neighbours. 
The present system of big estates under a common ownership though 
minutely underlet, has been, and with great effect, justified, and even 
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recommended as the best possible, for this very reason, as the enact- 
ment of general and binding conditions has been assumed to be other- 
wise unattainable. But the passing of the Local Government Act, 
giving enlarged powers to local authorities, has brought this 
“ unattainable ” safeguard within the range of easy acquisition. 

Before offering a suggestion which would perhaps, if adopted, 
meet the full equity of the case, as between the leaseholder and the 
freehold landowner at the end of the lease, it may be as well to 
notice that the key-note of every plan hitherto devised seems to be 
the fixture of a term of years’ purchase of the ground-rent as a dis- 
charge of the landlord’s claim, and the institution of Land Courts, or 
tke adaptation of County or other Courts, as the authoritative judge 
of the exact term of years, But against this may be set the primary 
and fundamental objection that figures and not facts—the figures of 
a pasi generation, not the facts of the present time—are to be taken 
as the basis of discharge. Setting aside for the moment the land- 
lord’s view of this mgthod, there are the peppercorn and the nominal 
ground-rents which could not be so dealt with, and would either in- 
volve a treatment outside of equity or outside of the general plan, so 
that the administrators of a leasehold enfranchisement scheme 
would be in a dilemma at the outset in dealing with a large number 
of cases. 

Is it then impossible fairly to meet the demand of the State that 
more citizens must become owners of the soil, without the crudity of 
a fixed term for all cases? The position contended for is, that it is 
not equitable to dispossess the leaseholder at the end of his lease 
and to hand over his property to the owner of the ground ; and that 
it would be equally inequitable to hand over the land to the lease- 
holder upon his payment of a certain number of years’ purchase of 
a ground-rent fixed, when possibly, and in most cases certainly, the 
value of the land was immensely different. Let us at once dismiss 
the theory of a common reduction of ground-rent ab initio on account 
of the reversion ; let us also dismiss the pleasing calculation showing 
by what a fractional yearly saving the leaseholder could have recouped 
himself for the loss of his property with the loss of his tenure. Let 
us not profanely urge that the same forbearance exercised by the 
landlord would in like manner have enabled him without loss to give 
up the land to the leaseholder. And, clear of these purely academic 
notions, which are the sweet delights of the ingenious, let us see 
whether the aims of the State and the equities of landlord and of 
leaseholder cannot be met. 

Let it be taken as a fact that, both parties having to be dealt 
with, priority of option must be given to one of them, and that 
that one must be the leaseholder who has immovable property, 
houses or what not, on the landlord’s ground. 

The suggestion is that at the expiration of the lease, the ground 
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should be valued as if it were vacant, and that upon the basis of 
that new valuation the leaseholder should have the option of purchase. 
The advantage of this plan is, that it preserves the interests of the 
landlord while it also enables the leaseholder to preserve his own. 
It seems to afford the basis for an absolutely equitable adjustment of 
conflicting interests. 

Further, if the leaseholder refused to continue in possession by 
purchase upon the new basis, that his property, houses or what not, 
upon the land, be valued, and then the landlord should have the 
right to purchase them at that valuation. 

Should the leaseholder refuse to purchase the land and the land- 
lord refuse to buy the buildings, both properties should be put up 
for public sale, and the net proceeds should be divided between the 
parties in the proportion of the two separate valuations at which 
each had refused to purchase. 

As an example, let us suppose a leaseholder has a house at a 
ground-rent of £10 per annum, and his lease terminates in three 
months: a valuation is made and the ground is estimated to be of 
the increased capital value of £400. The leaseholder now acquires 
the right to purchase it at that figure; he refuses, and his house 
being valued at £600 the landlord acquires the right to purchase it 
for that sum; he refuses, and both properties are put up for public 
sale, at which neither party may bid, by himself or his agent. If 
the sale realizes £1000, the leaseholder goes away with his £600 
and the landlord with his £400; but whether the properties fetch 
more or fetch less, the distribution of net proceeds must be in the 
proportion of the valuations originally arrived at, being in this case 
six-tenths and four-tenths, as the whole has been taken as worth 
£1000, and the parts at £600 and £400 respectively. The rights 
of mortgagees would not be affected, as they would in any case have 
a right to their full claims before transfer or completion of sale. 

In cases where the leaseholder’s property was practically worth- 
less or worn out, there would not be any hardship to the landlord 
if the same plan were pursued as here suggested, as he would get 
the full value for his property, and if the leaseholder refused to 
purchase, the landowner would have nothing to pay for but perhaps 
some old materials. The great point is, that whatever the true value, 
in either case each party would have his own and no more. 

This scheme would thus apply equitably all round, both where the 
present value of the ground was so great that the leaseholder did not 
care to buy it, and where the value of the leaseholder’s property was 
either little or great. 

Though in some cases, especially on large estates, leases are 
renewed at an increased ground-rent, such are matters of forbear- 
ance and arrangement, but not of right. The contention is that 
State policy demands that this important matter should be made a 
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legal, instead of being allowed to remain merely an equitable, right. 
And the suggestion here made appears to provide a just basis for 
the settlement of claims apparently so conflicting as to baffle the 
efforts of statesmen. 

It will be noticed that the scheme suggested is absolutely de- 
pendent upon a just valuation being made. But how is this funda- 
mental and equitable valuation to be arrived at? Is the State to 
interfere? Are new Land and House Valuation Courts to be 
everywhere established? As to State interference—No! always 
No! unless private endeavour is manifestly inadequate and a failure. 
And hence no Land Courts and the like. 

It may be asked, how are other business transactions managed ? 
By the State, or by the exercise of individual effort and the free 
use of individual experience? Would not the latter be a hundred 
times better ? 

It is therefore suggested that, as in other matters so in this, the 
parties concerned shguld arrive at agreement between themselves, 
by the use of experts, or still failing, by the decision of an arbitrator 
mutually chosen. And even if valuations varied, as decisions in 
Courts would vary and do vary, arrangements that both parties came 
to bond fide would call for no outside comment; and, besides, are 
there no variations in value now ? 

And further, the ordinary Courts would be open as they are now 
to all who possess the golden key, and who prefer to revel in the 
delights of being principals in litigation rather than to pass peace- 
ably into a mutually beneficial settlement. 

Another mode of settlement would be the renewal of the lease 
for a fresh term of years, upon the new basis of value, but the main 
point is the establishment of the principle of the non-forfeiture 
of property at the termination of a ground lease. And this, by 
the valuation of the ground as if vacant, seems to be possible 
with due regard to equity, and with the preservation of every just 
right. 

It is, moreover, in accordance with the principle already recog- 
nized by statute, in the case of tenants of agricultural land—viz., 
that their interest in their irremovable improvements shall not be 
forfeited at the termination of their lease. 


ARMYTAGE BAKEWELL. 











THE APPLE AND THE EGO OF WOMAN. 


CoUNTLESS papers on woman, deploring her limitations, general inca- 
pacity and glaring deficiencies, have now poured out for several years 
from the periodical press, besides numerous works throwing quite 
an electric light on her psychology, such as Madame Gervaisais, by 
MM. de Goncourt ; the startlingly frank confessions of the young 
Russian artist, Marie Baschkirtseff ; Margaret Dunmore and Scientific 
Meliorism, by Miss J. H. Clapperton ; some of the essays in Mr. Karl 
Pearson’s Ethic of Free Thought ; A South African Farm and Three 
Dreams in a Desert, by Miss Olive Schreiner; Dr. Breen’s Practice, 
by W. D. Howells ; Out of the World, by Miss Thackeray ; Goneril, 
by A. Mary F. Robinson (Mme. James Darmesteter) ; Miss Stotford’s 
Speciality, by the late P. B. Marston ; Mrs. Lorimer, by Lucas Malet, 
and various others. Thus we are all very well informed as tothe Ego' 
of woman, as to its disabilities, whether moral, intellectual, physical, 
or political ; its scanty record of celebrated names to place among the 
Immortals; its total unconsciousness of science ; its emotional rather 
than intellectual treatment of crises; its ineradicable love of dress and 
shopping, of domesticity, society, and scenic effects; its insatiable 
desire of fixing other people’s attention on it, and the consequent flare- 
out of esthetic dadoisms and terra-cottaisms ; its love of hospitals and 
sickness, and choosing of poultices as the path to fame ; its Primrose 
League meetings and brooches, which combine politics and flummery ; 
its Women’s Liberal Associations, which quiver and quake at the 
granting of the Parliamentary franchise to women ; its “‘ flowers with- 
out foliage,” to wit, High School mistresses, who have uncocooned 
themselves from the family and yet cut themselves off from men’s 
society, thereby displaying feminine traits with the intensity of isola- 
tion; its philanthropy, producing women on School Boards and 
Boards of Guardians of the poor; who always manage “ con- 
valescent,” “ preventive,” and other ‘“‘ Homes,” but not the paternal or 
marital home. 

We have been informed of all the salient features budding out of 
this Ego, and we think we can afford to alternately smile at or con- 
dole with its weaknesses and inefficiencies, its powerlessnesses and 


1 By this expression we wish to draw attention to woman’s psychology rather than 
to her physiology; the latter having been already copiously dealt with. 

Also, as it is a moot point whether there is sex in mind or not, we wish to use a 
neuter gender. 
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improductivities, its puny futile actions, and general ineffectual- 
nesses. 

Some twenty-three years ago, we all remember to have heard a 
good deal about leaps in the dark, and educating our masters ; it now 
does not seem to strike mankind that it behoves them to educate 
their mistress, the Ego of woman, looming pretty distinctly now on 
the horizon. 

Those who occupy themselves with reading writing on the wall, 
will be the first to be made aware of the serious state of things— 
very serious indeed to them especially. Like the fisherman who so 
heedlessly liberated the Genius, which promptly rewarded him by 
proposing to annihilate him, so will it fare with the modern emanci- 
pators, The Ego of woman isa mighty genius to unbottle, and the 
acrid smoke of its ascent may disintegrate many precious super- 
organic structures. . 

There is a very strong impression abroad that this Ego is a timid, 
long-suffering, and gyveetly altruistic spirit, with limited brain-power 
indeed, but with limitless sympathies. It has suffered much from the 
tyranny of man, and so much repression must necessarily have made 
it weak and harmless. Little do the large body of persons who judge 
thus heed the awful dictum of science—“ Matter restrained from the 
fulfilment of any of its natural tendencies affords power ; the removal 
of the restraining force permitting the play of the tendencies so con- 
trolled produces action.” 

This dictum is endorsed by literature—“ Le génie silencieux des 
masses collectives est la source de toutes les grandes choses.” But 
the tyranny of man is not so great as has been supposed, and has 
consisted for the most part in prosaically following the tyranny of 
nature, and insisting on every woman being a wife or mother. 
Carlyle saw the point at which degradation steps in, and wrote in 
his journal, 1851: “It is man’s part to deal with destiny, who is 
known to be inexorable. It is the woman’s more to deal with the 
man, whom, even in impossible cases, she always thinks capable of 
being moved by human means, in this respect a harder, at least a 
less dignified lot.” 

But what never seems to have crossed Carlyle’s mind, is that the 
state of things:which he described, instead of being an everlasting 
fiat of creation, and a fine example of eternal justice, was simply an 
artificial and arbitrary state which could and would be put an end to. 

The Ego of woman is giving up the tortuous zigzags of cajolery. 
Just now, it does not feel inclined to obey the poet: 


“ Marchez dans la route tracée, 
Aimez. N’enviez pas 4 d’autres leur pensée ; 
Tl faut se contenter des lumiéres qu’on a ; 
L’un est plus sage et l’autre est plus doux; Dieu donna 
Plus de fruit au figuier, plus d’ombre au sycomore.” 
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Tt does not sigh for only room to deny itself. It much prefers a 
room to study in. It no longer feels satisfied, for instance, at passing 
such a day as that described in the cheerful qualmless Lenten diary 
of Miss Susannah Darwin, who lived in the cheerful pre-Darwinian 
times of the eighteenth century (1748) :—<‘‘ Rose before seven, eat a 
pear; breakfast at a quarter-past eight, fed ye cats, went to church ; 
at one, pease porrage, puddin, bread and cheese; fore, Mrs. Chappells 
came; five, drank tea; six, eat half an apple; seven, a porrenge of 
boyl’d milk, read in ye Tatler ; at eight, a glass of punch, filled up 
ye vacancies of the day with work as before.” 

The Ego now prefers a day without vacancies, and this is the 
noticeable point—it is capable of getting what it prefers—viz., sitting 
on County Councils, School Boards and others ; canvassing and 
addressing electors ; writing theses on vivisection and such; acting 
Greek plays; lecturing on Greek art; sailing round the world in 
steam yachts; climbing untrodden paths and unfrequented passes ; 
founding societies, guilds, missions, leagues, unions, associations 
innumerable, for the improvement and perfecting of mankind ;' 
with objects of great variety, as recommending “ whole meal bread ” 
up to “ bringing beauty home to the people.” 

The Ego who requires money is acting as* doctor, dentist, chemist, 
house decorator, florist, plan-tracer, wood-carver, librarian, landscape- 
gardener, wood-engraver, dispenser, stockbroker, conveyancer, ac- 
countant, auditor, shorthand writer, reporter, painter, type-writer, 
chromo-lithographer, photographer, telephonist, telegraphist, clerk, 
bookkeeper, stained-glass designer, &c. Abroad the Ego is? 
journalist, lawyer, mayor, captain of a steamer, coachman, vine- 
grafter, inventor of armour plates to men-of-war, inventor of life- 
boats and cannons of new patterns, of steam whistles ditto; of an 
indiarubber material (Woodite) applied as a protective covering to 
vessels ; of an apparatus for destroying vegetation on railroads,‘ &c. 
The Ego is Unitarian minister, and ordained Methodist and ordained 
Universalist, &c. Though women are carefully kept subservient in 
the Church of England, it is remarkable that an Ego’s recent novel, 
turning on the cardinal doctrine of Christianity, has generally 
taken the place in the public mind which Ecce Homo took in 1866. 
This is a change somewhat since fifty years ayo, when in 1838 
the then Bishop of London forbade ladies to go to Wheatstone’s 
lectures on electricity. For what reason? Because they had 
congregated to hear Lyell! This ecclesiastic, if he had had to 
translate into Latin prose ‘‘Ought women to learn the alphabet ?” 
would doubtless have begun his version with a “ num.” 


1 The wish to perfect mankind before perfecting itself is the Ego’s weakest point. 
2 Englishwoman’s Year Book for 1888. 
3 La Citoyenne, &c. 
4 Out of 2500 patents granted to women by the United States Government, none 
reveal a new principle.— Times, Dec. 1888. 
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The Established Church has ever shown singular jealousy and 
contempt of women, whereas the Protestant Nonconformist bodies 
and the Romish Church have treated them with marked liberality. 
This is the reason why earnest women of the servant class turn to 
Dissent, and saintlike women of the upper classes born in the Angli- 
can persuasion often pass into the Catholic faith—witness, Miss 
Mary Stanley, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, and others. Inveterate 
jealousies take place usually between aspirants who only differ 
slightly from each other. The Ego of woman has always done in- 
formally what it is the parson’s business to do formally, and there- 
fore it would be ready to take his place at any moment. There 
never was a time since history began when the Ego was: unphilan- 
thropic, or without that large maternal heart which gathers up the 
waifs and strays: the weak, the sat-upon, the broken-down, the 
friendless, the outcast and the dying. In fact, its magnificent 
emotional powers, capsuled during past sons and mercilessly chained 
to the cloister or the hearth, in these latter days parched in that 
Gobi of thought, a fhodern drawing-room—will yet roll over the 
world in fructifying waves, causing also incalculable upheaval and 
destruction. The stirrings and rumblings now perceivable in the 
social and industrial worlds, the “Bitter Cries” of the disinherited 
classes, the ‘Social Wreckage”. which is becoming able to make 
itself unpleasantly prominent, the ‘‘ Problems of Great Cities,” the 
spread of Socialism and Nihilism, are all intimately connected 
with the ascent of the Ego. Why this remorse, this searching of 
heart in the classes at the terrible privations of the masses? Why 
the shocking revelations of immorality undertaken at the risk of 
imprisonment? Fifty years ago the upper classes felt quite con- 
science-whole, and were fully persuaded that “things went very 
well then;” with no Elementary Education Act, People’s Palace, 
Trained Nurses for the Poor, Kyrle Society, Girls’ Friendly Society, 
&c. This comparative tenderness of conscience now apparent in our 
legislators and rulers is produced—without their knowing it, of 
course—by the immensely increased influence of the Ego of woman. 
Now tenderness of conscience in the ruler produces restlessness of 
the ruled. For the reason why complaints are not generally uttered, 
is simply because it is hopeless to get a hearing jor them, not because 
there are no complaints to utter. The friend of the nervous person, 
who thinks that the latter’s nerves are so much improved because 
after a snubbing he no longer confides his troubles to his friend, is 
vastly mistaken. 

Mr. Romanes is kind enough to say of the Ego, ‘‘ Give her the 
apple, and see what comes of it.” He also amiably reassures his 
countrymen that in his “opinion the days are past when any 
enlightened man ought seriously to suppose that in now again 
reaching forth her hand to eat of the tree of knowledge woman is 
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preparing for the human race a second Fall.” This confidence is 
satisfactory, nevertheless Mr, Romanes underrates the enormous 
power acquired by the Ego’s possession of the grand habit of 
doing-without ; also the force of its numerical preponderance in 
the strongest part of the body politic, the middle class. But why 
the Ego appears so harmless is because instead of having taken 
time by the forelock, it has—to use Mrs. Carlyle’s words—taken 
it by the pigtail. Its youthful years of acquirement have too often 
been an ‘“‘ Apathy, tempered by emanations of the Minerva Press.” 
It has never had adequate power of expression, and things which 
are not expressed are apt to be altogether unknown. For long 
generations the Ego has had no history, except when mentioned as 
a genealogical link : 


‘“ A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each with each.” 


M. Véra tells us why in his sentence, ‘‘ La Nature, ne pense 
pas; voild pourquoi elle n’a pas d'histoire.” In the excessive dim- 
ness of the remote past we just catch a glimpse of the existence of a 
matriarchate. In Accad’ the Ego occupied a higher position than 
among the Semites who have had so much to do with moulding 
our civilization. The position of the Ego has always been greatly 
modified by race instincts: witness England and Germany at the 
present time. The three nations which have led thought, the 
Jewish, Greek, and Roman, have been all distinctly unfavourable to 
it, especially the Jewish. Owing to the decline of the authority 
of the ancients caused by the rise of modern science, the Ego is 
now coming to the front, and the anathemas of all societies for 
the protection of ancient attitudes of thought are powerless to backen 
it in its present vigorous state, ‘‘ unfettered by the consciousness of’ 
superiority.” 

What the Ego is weakest in is plastic power, used in its widest 
sense. Authors innumerable have noted this, especially those who 
have worked on the art-for-art principle. As Gustave Flaubert 
says, women have no disinterested love of the Beautiful; they 
will write to satisfy a craving, but not to satisfy any attraction 
to art. Consequently they rarely have style of any kind. One 
very obvious reason of the Ego’s deficiency in this matter is, that it 
is so early initiated into the primary personalities of material 


1“ Among the Accadians . . . . it was the mother, and not the father, who stood 
at the head of the family ; and in the bi-lingual texts we find that in the Accadian 
original the female is always mentioned before the male, while the Semitic trans- 
lator is careful to reverse the order” (Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 1887). A writer 
in the Women’s Penny Paper, December 1, 1888, notices something of the same 
spirit of detraction shown bythe English translators of Psalm xlviii.11: ‘The 
Lord gave the word, great was the company of those that published it ;” which in 
the revised version is now rendered, ‘The Lord giveth the word: the women that 
publish the tidings are a great host.” 
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existence, that the mere simulacra of life through the medium of 
print feel shadowy and unreal to it. Owing to ancestral habit the 
Ego feels impregnable while dandling a baby or darning a stocking, 
though if found studying a subject remote from daily life (say, 
Cosmothetic Idealism) it would instantly begin to apologize. In- 
stinctively it feels that poetry is still entwined round the old-world 
occupations : 


“ La femme file, trait la vache, bat le beurre, 
Tourne le sablier quand vient la fin de l’heure, 
Gronde l’esclave aux champs et l’enfant dans son jeu, 
Veille et travaille; ... .” 


The Ego has a righteous horror of destroying any pictorial position 
it may yet retain in the mind of man. It quite understands the 
piquancy of an intelligent ignorance, and the danger of exciting 
disgust by a display of accurate knowledge. M. Jules Lemaitre, in 
a suggestive paper referring to Madame Alphonse Daudet’s 
Lenfance @une Parisienne, gives an ingenious reason for the 
prosaic amble of the Ego’s style (like the tramp of a girls’ private 
school). He thinks that, owing to its predominance of sentiment, it 
has no power of vivid portraiture. Instead of painting the actual 
facts, as they occur in the first moment of perception, the Ego 
prefers the Jast moment, thereby dragging in a superfluous analysis 
and various sentiments evoked by the perception. These destroy 
the liveliness and picturesqueness of the phrases. 

Every one must have noticed that this tendency to enlarge the 
commentary at the expense of the text is very characteristic of the 
Ego, and constitutes the “‘ preachy ” element which is so peculiarly 
abhorrent to the artistic temperament. Nevertheless, with the 
curious paradox which clings to everything connected with the Ego, 
M. Lemaitre’s example of the picturesque in style is taken, most 
inconsistently, from a woman’s writing (Madame de Sévigné’s). 

Of the two most precious unrealities in the world, Love and 
Thought, the Ego has been content with the former rather than 
with the latter. 

The virtue it has least cultivated is what the Chinese call 
“« Fasting of the Heart.” 

The Ego has been regardless of the saying, “Les forts sont 
ceux qui n’aiment pas.” 

It has relied too much on the unearned increment of beauty. 
It has been too heartily in accord with the young Frenchman in 
Hand and Soul, “Je tiens que quand on ne comprend pas une 
chose, c’est qu’elle ne signifie rien.” 

It has endorsed too readily the ancient “ quo animo nescire 
velle.” 

It has been content to make a pretty picture merely, like the 
Vou. 131.—No. 4. cc 
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shepherd carrying home the lamb, which, as Mr. Stevenson 
sagaciously adds, he is only carrying home for dinner. 

The wxores selectissime of Sir Thomas More have not yet 
stepped out of their native land of Utopia, though terribly wanted 
to overthrow the abuses of public schools. In these latter days 
their representatives have wasted too much time on the stichomuthia 
of afternoon tea. 

The Ego’s defects are morbidly exaggerated by the philosopher 
Schopenhauer.’ The reason of his hatred of it is plain, namely, 
because it has never yet been a “pure knowing being,” devoid 
of all personal aims, but has always been the property of another. 
This is the real tap-root of its lack of genius. Never yet has the 
Ego sat a sufficiently long time ‘naked on contemplation’s mat ” 
to get original ideas, or even to clasp the “sacred talisman of 
language.” The probable turn which the Ego’s unswathed intellect 
and powers will take in the world is an interesting subject for 
speculation. One does not require to be much of a prophet to 
agree with M. Anatole France that “ce nest qu’avec le passé 
qu’on fait l'avenir.” The Ego’s past has emphasized certain sides 
of life—in the good, the fostering, shielding, solicitous, concerned, 
earnest side; in the bad, the sensuous, frivolous, vain, grabbing, 
self-centred, jealous side. Victor Hugo, in an eloquent speech in 
his curious book, Za Fin de Satan, describes a trait of' the 
Divine Essence in terms which recall very much the Ego of 
woman. Especially in the line: 

“ Et sa tendresse égale un ver au séraphin.” 

“ And His tenderness puts a worm and a seraph on an 
equality.” 

It is a brutal fact, unfortunately, that worms are many and 
seraphs few. The tendency of the Ego to relieve all alike from the 
consequences of their misdeeds, and to preserve the worst, and to 
enable the worst to freely propagate their kind is, even now, the 
great flaw of its philanthropy, and is raising up infinite difficulties 
for posterity. 

Another peculiarity may be gleaned from women’s novels. A 
very favourite situation with them is a heroine with two lovers— 
one a showy scamp, the other a devoted but not brilliant character. 
The heroine invariably gives her affection to the scamp, and is not 
at all looked down upon for her folly, but much rather sympathized 
with by the author. We fear that scamps will for a long time 
possess increasing attraction for the Ego, because they afford good 
material for the exercise of its powers of reforming and influencing, 
and also nourish its largely-developed instincts of solicitude. 


1 It is noticeable that life-long companionship of women has been particularly 
shunned by metaphysicians of genius, witness Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, 
Hume, Kant, Schopenhauer, and others. 
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The Ego’s first appearance in public life i sufficient preponder- 
ance to be a power worth reckoning with, will also be an occasion 
for an exhibition of that want of esprit de corps which even now is 
too prominent to be hid. Women’s inferior privileges and position 
are quite as much caused by their bringing up of mingled isolation 
from kindred spirits and forced gregarious association in families, 
whether congenial to them or not, as by any tyranny of man. Till 
the Ego gets possession of silence and solitude, liberty and locomo- 
tion, its area of work will never be of the first importance. 

But the Ego will doubtless free itself by degrees from its 
jealousy, and also from another weakness of a very hindering 
character—viz., that of feeling too annoyed at the swine’s rejection 
of its pearls. This is a frequent cause of failure in the life of a 
clever woman. She is so accustomed to a beau ideal of recognition 
and support from her relations,’ and to live in a kind of Mutual 
Admiration Society, where each member salaams her head to the 
other like the waving corn, that when her aims and ideas run 
counter to those of her family, and therefore cannot receive its 
approval, she is very apt to yield, and get discouraged for want of 
sympathy ; often before there has been sufficient time for her aims 
and ideals to have been crowned with success—a kind of billsticking 
every illiterate can read. Then, as is well known, the persecutors 
and the snubbers are the first to offer congratulations and I-thought- 
so’s. Of how many hundreds may it be said, and especially of women, 
“Tf the fool would but persevere in her folly, she would be counted 
wise.” 

We should be struck dumb with astonishment—if we were not 
blinded by the “film of familiarity”—at the marvellous way in 
which well-to-do mothers, having undergone the pain, discomfort, 
and danger of producing the child—no substitute for this part having 
yet been found by the ingenuity of man—throw away their arrows, 
and hand over their most powerful function to the nurse, governess, 
and schoolmaster ; think much more of the size of the eyes than 
of the size of the brain of their offspring ; chancing altogether the 
most dangerous part of the moral character in their boys; expecting, 
on a mere supply of cash, a finished and flawless article to be sup- 
plied them. This Aladdin’s lamp, which has hardly yet been rubbed 
by the educated mother, is waiting for all those who shall display 
the energy to grasp it. 

Nevertheless, we do not mean to imply that the Ego will become 
so much happier than at present. The disinherited classes enjoy 
themselves so magnificently whenever their shackles are momentarily 
loosened, and such very minute things give them pleasure, while the 

1 Itsis remarkable that the three most distinguished literary Englishwomen of 


the age—George ‘Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, and Mrs. Barrett Browning—all lost their 
mothers in legal infancy, and all married late in life. 
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educated man or woman’s insatiability and blaséness are so sadly 
patent to the meanest capacity, that it is hard to prophesy whether 
the opening up of new paths, combined with the closing up from 
behind of old ones, will increase the total sum of enjoyment.! 
Under no new régime can more lovely types be evolved than the 
best specimens of the old order, such as the wife of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Mdlle. Henriette Renan, Dorothy Wordsworth, Mrs. 
Catharine Tait, Mrs. Barrett Browning, Eugénie de Guérin, Mrs. 
Juliana H. Ewing, Lady Duff Gordon, all, let it be noticed, born 
in the intellectual purple ; for the Ego as yet can only take advantage 
of its advantages, not of its disadvantages. When we think of 
these ladies we are inclined to fancy that a system which produced 
such characters cannot be faulty. However, we really have no 
choice. It does not rest with mere individuals to stop the world 
from spinning down the ringing grooves of change, especially in 
the present highly organized condition of the super-organic structures 
of the human mind. The world has decided that the Ego shall 
have the apple; perhaps the world cannot foresee the changes which 
its liberality will bring about. 

Especially hidden is the Ego’s destroying power. So accustomed 
are we to consider the feminine element as the conservative, fruitful, 
passive side of nature, that we never connect the idea of destruction 
with it, forgetful of the ever-truthful saying, ‘‘ On ne détruit que ce 
qu’on remplace.” 

If men pull women up to their intellectual life? all will be well, 
but what if women pull men instead down to theirs? This latter 
case is quite as likely to happen as the former. It has happened 
where the average Ego has been allowed full scope—namely, in 
society, which is levelled down to the meanest capacity of the most 
recently finished boarding-school Miss, and often degraded into a 
mere “ Heirathsbureau.” 

Inemodern times the tyranny of the weak is even greater than 
the tyranny of the strong. Prophecy is unreliable as to the future 
of the human race, but it is not impossible that the Ego, with its 
cooped-up, unwasted energy of millions of generations, will find out 
a method of annihilating all movements displeasing to itself, as a 
kind of instinctive poetical requital for having been during all 
those past millions of generations—to use a colloquialism—‘‘ Out 
of it.” 


a Se ES 





1 The matron at a girls’ industrial school heard the girls stirring and talking in 
the night, about 2 A.M. (they were to go to a treat at a lady’s house the next day). 
On the matron’s inquiry as to the noise, one of the girls answered, ‘Oh, please 
mistress, we can’t go to sleep for thinking of the thin bread’nd butter !” 

2 The expression “ intellectual life,” is here used as defined by Mr. Belfort Bax, 
as “more or less an effort to break away from immediate appearances and im- 
mediate interests.” 





















MR. BRYCES AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH.’ 


THE member for Aberdeen, and Regius Professor of Civil Law, is 
one of those of whom it may, with the greatest truth, be said that 
while their appearances as authors have been comparatively few, yet 
all that they have written is of the highest quality. 

Mr. Bryce’s work on the Holy Roman Empire was, in its original 
form, merely a University prize composition, and even with subse- 
quent additions and improvements, it still remains a single volume 
of moderate size, and yet it was enough, as Mr. Freeman has said, 
to place its author at once in the first rank of historians. But in- 
valuable and interesting as were the pages in which Mr. Bryce, for 
the first time, clearly explained to ordinary English readers the true 
nature of the medieval empire, yet of even greater importance, and 
appealing to a far wider audience, are the three elaborate volumes he 
has now devoted to the great English-speaking Republic beyond the 
Atlantic. It may, without fear of contradiction, be affirmed that no 
equally accurate and elaborate work on the same subject has appeared 
in this, or, indeed, in any country before, and it will, no doubt, 
long retain its position as a standard authority. The book, too, is 
one in which the abundance and preciseness of the information are 
fully equalled by the interesting manner in which the details are 
related. 

We need hardly say, when we are dealing with a writer of the 
stamp of Mr. Bryce, that his volumes are the result of long and 
arduous study. He had made several visits to the United States be- 
fore he set himself to write about them, and he has been careful to 
allow his first impressions to be modified by subsequent knowledge, 
as the following passage from his introductory chapter will show :— 


“When I first visited America, eighteen years ago, I brought home a 
swarm of bold generalizations. Half of them were thrown overboard after 
a second visit in 1881. Of the half that remained, some were dropped 
into the Atlantic when I returned across it after a third visit in 1883-4, 


1 The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., Regius Professor of 
Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of The Roman’ Empire. Part I., The 
National Government; Part II., The State Government ; Part ILI., The Party System ; 
Part IV., Public Opinion ; Part V., Illustrations and Reflections ; Part VI., Social In- 
stitutions. Macmillan & Co., Bedford Street, W.C. 
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and although the two later journeys gave birth to some new views, these 
views are fewer and more discreetly cautious than their departed sisters of 
1870. I can honestly say that I shall be far better pleased if readers of a 
philosophic turn find in the book matter from which they can safely build 
theories for themselves than if they take from it theories refdy made.” 


It would be well if all writers were possessed of the same open- 
ness of mind and readiness to receive new truths as are here dis- 
played. Mr. Bryce’s first volume is entitled ‘‘ The National Govern- 
ment,” and after a brief sketch of its origin, he passes on to consider 
the various departments of the administration in detail. Naturally 
he commences his survey with the office of the President as head of 
the executive power. 

The large amount of authority enjoyed by the American chief 
magistrate has often been remarked on as something unusual in a 
commonwealth organized on so democratic a basis. Few similar 
instances can be furnished from the history of ancient or modern 
times. At Athens, and in most of the other Greek democracies, no 
magistrate had anything like the power of the President, nor was 
the case different at Florence or the other Republics of medizeval 
Italy as long as they were really free. The Roman consul had, no 
doubt, even a wider extent of authority; but then its duration was 
only one year instead of four, and Rome never could be called a 
democratic State. The only parallel which comes at all near is the 
case of the general of the Achaian League, whose position, as Mr. 
Freeman has pointed out, and as Mr. Bryce also notices, was not 
unlike that of the American President; but here again the term of 
office only lasted for a single year. 

To the question, Why then did the framers of the Federal consti- 
tution confer such‘large powers on the head of the State? Mr. Bryce 
answers as follows, no doubt correctly :— 


“ The explanation is to be found not so much in the wish to reproduce 
the British constitution as in the familiarity of the Americans as citizens 
of the several States with ti. . office of State governor (in some States called 
president), and in their disgust with the feebleness which Congress had 
shown in its conduct of the war, and, after peace was concluded, of the 
general business of the country. Opinion called for a man because an 
assembly had been found to lack promptitude and vigour. And it may be 
conjectured that the alarms felt as to the danger from one man’s predomi- 
nance were largely allayed by the presence of George Washington. The 
creation of the office would seem justified by the existence of a person 
exactly fitted for it, one whose established influence and ripe judgment 
would repair the faults then supposed to be characteristic of democracy, its 
—_—* its want of respect for authority, its incapacity for consistent 
policy. 7 


Our author next proceeds to consider the mode of electing the 
President, and as this is the point in the American constitution 
where theory and practice have come to diverge most widely, and as 
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the ideas of ordinary English readers on the subject are rather con- 
fused, as they could hardly fail to be in those who derive their 
information on American affairs merely from the columns of the 
daily papers, it will be worth while to make the matter clear by a 
somewhat lengthy extract:— 


“ The constitution directs each State to choose a number of presidential 
electors equal to the number of its representatives in both Houses of Con- 
gress. Some weeks later, these electors meet in each State on a day fixed 
by law, and give their votes in writing for the President and Vice-President. 
The votes are transmitted sealed up to the capital, and there opened by the 
president of the Senate in the presence of both Houses and counted. This 
plan was expected to secure the choice by the best citizens of each State, in 
a tranquil and deliberate way, of the man whom they in their unfettered 
discretion should deem fittest to be chief magistrate of the Union. Being 
themselves chosen electors on account of their personal merits, they would 
be better qualified than the masses to select an able and honourable man 
for President. .... No part of their scheme seems to have been regarded 
by the constitution-makers of 1787 with more complacency than this, 
although no part had caused them so much perplexity. No part has so 
utterly belied their expectations. The presidential electors have become a 
mere cog-wheel in the machine; a mere contrivance for giving effect to 
the decision of the people. Their personal qualifications are a matter of 
indifference. They have no discretion, but are chosen under a pledge to 
vote for a particular candidate. In choosing them the people virtually 
choose the President, and thus the very thing which the men of 1787 
sought to prevent has happened—the President is chosen by popular 
vote.” 


Mr. Bryce goes on to explain historically how this result came 
about, and indeed, it seems almost inevitable in a country where 
strongly-marked parties exist, that the contest for the chief magistracy 
should become simply a struggle between the nominees on each side. 
And it is vain to expect that the interposition between the candi- 
dates and the nation of an intermediate body, whose functions are 
confined to the election of the President, will make any substantial 
difference. The electors will invariably, as in the American case, 
become mere men of straw. 

And whether the direct or indirect election of the head of the 
State be considered most desirable, it is quite evident that a system 
like this combines the disadvantages of both methods without having 
any advantages of its own, 

The effect of it is that there is practically an interregnum of 
several months after the presidential election, for though what is 
called by this name is in theory only the choice of the electoral 
college, yet everyone knows whom the electors from each State will 
vote for. Thus the new President is in reality chosen in November, 
though he does not come into office till March, and during the inter- 
val his predecessor, whose term will so soon expire, is likely to 
exercise but little authority. Another result of this mode of election 
is, that as all the electors from each State, being chosen on the strict 
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party ticket, will cast their votes for the same man, the candidate 
who is elected may not have received a majority of the votes of the 
nation, supposing that he has carried many States by small majorities, 
while his opponent has secured larger majorities in a smaller number 
of States. 

Mr. Bryce passes on to consider the rights and duties of the 
President. In a few words, he has the command of the army and 
navy, the duty of receiving foreign ambassadors, the right of com- 
missioning ambassadors abroad, of making treaties, and of ap- 
pointing all the higher Federal officers. These three latter functions, 
however, are executed with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and as we know, from the recent instance of the Fisheries treaty, 
that consent is not always given when the majority of its members 
happen to belong to the party opposed to the President. 

The position of the American chief magistrate is, however, much 
more independent of the legislature than that of an English 
Prime Minister. He cannot be removed from office before the ex- 
piration of his legal term, except by the process of impeachment, 
which must be based on some definite legal charge ; and a sentence 
of deposition, to be valid, must have a majority of two-thirds of 
the Senate in its favour. And as a matter of fact, this extreme 
measure has only once been resorted to, and then without success. 
No amount of votes disapproving his policy at all affects the Presi- 
dent’s position. He has, too, a right of veto on all Bills passed by 
Congress, though they can be passed in spite of him by a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses, which, however, is not very often secured. 

In fact, the President is not so much a chief minister as an 
elective king, chosen for a limited period. He is not himself a 
member of Congress, and only communicates with it by written 
message like a royal speech. His cabinet bears little analogy to the 
body which we know by that name in England. Its members are 
merely the subordinates of the President, and, like him, they cannot 
be members of the legislature, and cannot be removed from office by 
it, being answerable only to their head. In one of the most interest- 
ing chapters of this portion of his work, Mr. Bryce discusses the 
question, “‘Why great men are not chosen Presidents?” As he 
puts it— 

“‘ How it happens that this great office, the greatest in the world, unless 
we except the Papacy, to which any man can rise by his own merits, is not 
more frequently filled by great and striking men? In America, which is, 
beyond all other countries, the country of a ‘career open to talents,’ a 
country, moreover, in which political life is unusually keen, and political 
ambition widely diffused, it might be expected that the highest place 
would always be won by a man of brilliant gifts. But since the heroes of 
the revolution died out with Jefferson and Adams and Madison, some sixty 
years ago, no person except General Grant has reached the chair whose 
name would have been remembered had he not been President, and no 


President except Lincoln has displayed rare or striking qualities in the 
chair.” 
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The reasons by which this state of things is explained are too 
long to reproduce in detail, but the words in which the discussion 
is summed up, may be quoted :—‘ Great men are not chosen Presi- 
dents, first, because great men are rare in politics ; secondly, because 
the mode of choice does not bring them to the top; thirdly, be- 
cause they are not in quiet times absolutely needed.” 

From the chief of the executive, our author naturally passes to 
deal with the two branches of the legislature, and first he treats of 
what is both, in fact and name, the Upper House, the American 
Senate. This body is the only really strong second chamber in the 
world, and though both American and English writers are apt to 
exaggerate its superiority to the House of Representatives, it un- 
questionably exists. A sufficient proof of this is afforded by the 
fact that a seat in the Senate is the goal of all the most ambitious 
members of the Lower House, while the time has long passed in 
England when it could be said that the men of greatest distinction 
in the Commons were looking forward to promotion to the House of 
Lords as the prize of their career. 

There are several reasons on the surface of things for the higher 
position of the Senate. Its members are chosen for six years, 
while those of the House of Representatives sit only for two; they 
are much more often re-elected, and further, while neither House 
can, like the English House of Commons, compel the executive to 
pursue the policy it desires on pain of dismissal, yet the Senate has 
this power over the President, that many of his official acts require 
its confirmation, but do not need the sanction of the other House. 
But the real origin of the superior dignity of the American Upper 
Chamber must be found in the fact that it really represents a prin- 
ciple older than the Union itself: the separate sovereignty of the 
States. Even Mr. Bryce, admirable as is his exposition of the 
functions of the Federal Legislature, perhaps hardly brings out with 
sufficient emphasis the point often insisted on by Mr, Freeman, that 
in a perfect federation it is absolutely necessary to have a chamber 
representing the States as independent commonwealths, as well as 
one representing the nation as a whole. If he had quite grasped 
this idea he would not have considered it an objection against the 
constitution of the Senate that each State, large and small, had the 
same number of representatives in it. New York, with its 5,000,000, 
having only two senators, like Nevada, with its 40,000. Such an 
arrangement, is indeed absolutely required by the principle of State 
equality. 

The senators from each State are elected by the local legislatures, 
and as has been already said, for a term of six years. ‘The House 
of Representatives represents the nation on the basis of population, 
and its members are chosen for two years, by the system of scrutin 
@ arrondissement, or single member districts, the ratio of representatives 
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to population being 1 to 150,000. The division of each State into 
electoral districts is made by the State Legislature, and the following 
extract will explain the origin of a term which has become familiar 
in England of late :— 


“These districts are now equal, or nearly equal in size, but in laying 
them out there is ample scope for the process called ‘ gerrymandering,’ 
which the dominant party in a State rarely fails to apply for its own ad- 
vantage. This process is so-called from Ellbridge Gerry, a leading demo- 
cratic politician in Massachusetts, who, when Massachusetts was being 
re-distributed, contrived a scheme which gave one of the districts a shape 
like that of a lizard. A noted artist, entering the room of an editor who 
had a map of the new districts hanging on the wall over his desk, observed, 
‘ Why, this district looks like a salamander,’ and put in the claws and eyes 
of the creature with his pencil. ‘Say rather a Gerrymander,’ said the 
editor, and the name stuck. The aim of gerrymandering of course is so to 
lay out the one-membered districts as to secure in the greatest possible 
number of them a majority for the party which conducts the operation. 
This is done sometimes by throwing the greatest possible number of hostile 
votes into a district which is anyhow certain to be hostile, sometimes by 
adding to a district where parties are equally divided, some place in which 
the majority of friendly votes is sufficient to turn the scale. There is a 
district in Mississippi called the shoe-string district, 500 miles long by 40 
broad, and another in Pennsylvania resembling a dumb-bell ; and in Missouri 
a district has been contrived larger, if measured along its windings, than 
the State itself, into which as large a number as possible of negro votes 
have been thrown.” 


The House of Representatives is a very different body from the 
English House of Commons, with which an Englishman will naturally 
be led to compare it. The absence of Ministers involves also the 
absence of regular party leaders and whips, though party spirit is 
quite as keen as in the English Parliament. The person whose 
position corresponds most closely to that of a recognized party chief 
is, strange as it will appear to English readers, the Speaker of the 
House. He is always chosen by the party which has the majority, 
and is not expected, like the same functionary in England, to be 
absolutely impartial, but only not to favour his own side too much. 
The following quotation will illustrate the rather peculiar position 
occupied by this official :— 


“In America, the Speaker has immense political power, and is permitted, 
nay, expected, to use it in the interests of his own party. In calling 
upon members to speak, he prefers those of his own side. He decides in 
their favour such points of order as are not distinctly covered by the rules. 
Although he does not figure in party debates in the House, he may and 
does advise the other leaders of his party privately, and when they ‘ go into 
caucus’ (7.e., hold a party meeting to determine their action on some pending 
question) he is present and gives counsel. He is usually the most eminent 
member of the party who has a seat in the House, and is really, so far as 
the confidential direction of its policy goes, almost its leader..... 
Although expected to serve his party in all possible directions, he must 
not resort to all possible means. Both in the conduct of debates and in 
the formation of committees, a certain amount of fairness to opponents is 
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expected of him. He must not palpably invert the rules of the House to 
their disadvantage, though he may decide all doubtful points against them. 
He must give them a reasonable share of ‘the floor’ (z.e., of debate). He 
must concede to them proper representation on committees. To define his 
duties on these points is impossible; yet everybody knows when they 
have been neglected, as was the case with a recent Speaker, whom I heard 
universally condemned because he had usually ‘ recognized ’ (7.e., called on 
in debate) his own friends only, and had otherwise crossed the line which 
custom had drawn between ordinary and oppressive partisanship.” 


The rules of procedure in the American House differ considerably 
from those in use in England, and provide for a much more stringent 
form of closure. Oratory is not much cultivated, but Mr. Bryce 
does not consider the average members of the House of Represen- 
tatives at all inferior in practical capacity to those of the English 
Parliament. He thus sums up his comparison of the two assemblies :— 


“True it is that great lights such as usually adorn the British Chamber 
are absent. True also that there are fewer men who have received a high 
education which has developed their taste and enlarged their horizons. 
The want of such men depresses the average. It is raised, however, by the 
almost total absence of two classes hitherto well represented in the 
British Parliament—the rich dull parvenu who has bought himself into 
public life, and the perhaps equally unlettered young sporting or fashion- 
able man, who neither knowing or caring anything about politics, has come 
in for a county or (before 1885) for a small borough on the strength of his 
family estates. Few congressmen sink to so low an intellectual level as 
these two sets of persons, for congressmen have almost certainly made 
their way by energy and smartness, picking up a knowledge of men and 
things all the time.” 


After describing the details of congressional finance and legislation, 
Mr. Bryce gives a general view of the relations between the legis- 
lature and the executive powers in America, as compared especially 
with England. It is obvious that the harmony between the two is 
likely to be much less complete in the former country, since the 
President may belong to a different party from the majority in both 
Houses of Congress, and as neither he nor his Ministers can be re- 
moved from office by a vote of the legislature. Some such arrangement 
as this seems almost inevitable in a republican system to give 
proper stability to the executive. In England, through the fact 
of the nominal head of the State being permanent and irremovable, 
its actual chief can be changed at any time by a resolution of the 
House of Commons ; but where there is no Sovereign to act as orna- 
mental figure-head, it would probably dangerously weaken the whole 
fabric of government if the first magistrate could be deprived of his 
place suddenly and at any time. It appears a necessity to give him 
a fixed period of office within which he cannot be deposed except for 
some legal crime; and it cannot be said that the mixture of the 
American and English systems, with the President endeavouring to 
fill the place of a constitutional Sovereign, which has been tried in 
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France, has worked well if tested by its results. At the same time 
there is little doubt that, as Mr. Bryce shows, under the American 
constitution there may be and often has been too great a want of 
union between the President and the legislature, arising in large 
measure from the fact of the different ways in which they were 
elected. The best system appears on the whole, at least fora 
republican country, to be that in which the executive is elected by 
the legislature for a definite term of years, and best of all, when as 
in Switzerland, it is not a single man but a body of several persons. 
Such an arrangement reduces the danger of collision to a minimum, 
while if the term of the duration of the legislature be co-extensive 
with that of the executive, and both be fixed sufficiently short, 
it gives public opinion control enough over the action of the 
Government and averts the ill effects, of which we have seen so 
many examples in France, and from which we have not quite 
been free ourselves, arising from the possibility of a Ministry being 
suddenly overthrown by a chance combination of parties in Par- 
liament. 

The concluding chapters of the first volume are devoted to the 
consideration of the American constitution as a Federal system. 

The characteristic feature of that form of government is that it is 
a union of States, of which each retain sovereign rights in all matters 
which are not expressly transferred to the central authority ; and 
further, it is necessary that the respective powers of the Federal 
government and of the States must be exactly defined in a formal 
document. As a result, it follows that the American congress is not 
an absolutely sovereign body like the British Parliament, but can 
only legislate within the limits permitted it by the constitution, and 
if it goes beyond these—for instance, if it passes measures encroach- 
ing on the rights of the States—its acts are null and void. Of course 
there must be some body whose function it is to interpret the consti- 
tution and decide all disputed questions that may arise as to its exact 
meaning, and this duty is discharged in America by the judges of 
the Supreme Court, who are appointed by the President for life with 
the approval of the Senate. This court has the power of declaring 
an act of both branches of the legislature, which has received the 
assent of the President, to be illegal and of no binding force if it 
transgresses the provisions of the constitution. The only means 
by which the constitution can be altered is by the process known 
as a constitutional amendment, which requires the consent of a two- 
thirds majority in Congress, and a majority of three-fourths of the 
States. 

Another feature noticeable in the American constitution which 
arises from its Federal character, though not an absolutely necessary 
consequence of it, is the large amount of independence retained by 
the States, Except that each State must have a Republican form 
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of government and must not grant titles of nobility, there are few 
things which they may not do in the way of internal legislation. 
European readers will be apt to consider this objectionable, and to 
ask as Mr. Bryce supposes them to put the question :— 


“ Isthe national government without the power and the duty of correct- 
ing the social and political evils which it may find to exist in a particular 
State, and which the vast majority of the nation may condemn Is 
the nation obliged to stand with folded arms while it sees a meritorious 
minority oppressed, the prosperity of the State ruined, a pernicious example 
set to other States? Is it to be debarred from using its supreme authority 
to rectify these mischiefs ?” 


The words in which our author states the answer an intellizent 
American would make to these questions are full of weighty wisdom, 
and have, as will be seen, an obvious bearing upon political contro- 
versies among ourselves :— 


“ As laissez aller is the necessary course in a Federal government, so it 
is the right course in all free governments. Law will never be strong or 
respected unless it has the sentiment of the people behind it. If the 
people of a State make bad laws, they will suffer by it. They will be the 
first to suffer. Let them suffer. Suffering and nothing else will implant 
that sense of responsibility which is the first step to reform Is it 
said that the minority of wise and peaceable citizens may suffer? Let 
them exert themselves to bring their fellows round to a better mind. 
Reason and experience will be on their side. We cannot be democrats by 
halves, and where self-government is given, the majority of the people 
must rule. Its rule will in the end be better than that of any external 
power.” 


After thus treating of the national government and its relations 
to the different States, Mr. Bryce proceeds, in the first part of his 
second volume, to deal with the State governments themselves. This 
part of his work is more entirely novel than the preceding portion ; 
for while several English writers have given more or less complete 
accounts of the American Federal constitution, hardly any have 
described in detail the working of the local legislatures ot the States. 
A special interest and value therefore attaches to the chapters which 
Mr. Bryce devotes to this branch of his subject. 

Every State has a written constitution, which, like the national 
constitution, cannot be altered by the legislature, but only by a direct 
vote of the people. The majority required for alteration is not, 
however, so great as is necessary in the other case, as in most States 
a simple majority is sufficient. Hence we find that changes are not 
infrequent, and that many States have acopted new constitutions more 
than once during the present century. The tendency in the more 
recent State constitutions as compared with the older ones, is 
invariably in the direction of greater elaboration and more democratic 
arrangements. At first, the average length of the document was three 
or four pages, now it is between twenty and thirty. And in every 
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case there has been manifested a disposition to impose additional 
restrictions on the State authorities, and to refer everything to the 
direct arbitrament of the people. 

The most important part of a State constitution is what is known 
as the “ Bill of Rights,” an enunciation of the fundamental rights and 
liberties of the citizens. It is a remarkable fact, not generally known, 
that while all States provide for full freedom of religious opinion, 
several exclude avowed Atheists from office. ‘In Arkansas, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas, a man is 
declared ineligible for office if he denies the existence of God; in 
Pennsylvania and Tennessee he is ineligible if he does not believe in 
God and in the existence of future rewards and punishments. In 
Arkansas and Maryland such a person is also incompetent as a witness 
or a juror.” 

Notwithstanding the wide diversities in character of the States, 
there is a striking similarity in all the modern constitutions, though, 
originally, there were strongly-marked differences. In every State 
there is an elective chief magistrate called the governor, and a 
legislature of two Houses. The office of governor is older than the 
American Republic itself, that functionary being the descendant of 
the old colonial governors appointed by the Crown. After the 
Revolution the governor was, at first, in most States, elected by the 
legislature, but the appointment is now, in every case, made by a 
direct popular vote. The powers of the governor reproduce on a 
smaller scale those of the President. He is the commander-in-chief 
of the armed forces of the State, and the head of the administration 
of justice. He does not, however, nominate the higher State officials, 
who are popularly elected. The legislature consists of two Houses, 
named, in most cases, after the two chambers of Congress, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, 

The advantages of this arrangement are not very obvious. In the 
Federal Congress, as we have seen, the Senate is necessary to represent 
the separate sovereignty of the States, but there appears no similar 
necessity for a second chamber in the case of the State legislatures. 

And, in fact, there is, in most cases, hardly any difference in the 
character of the two bodies. As might be expected in so thoroughly 
democratic a country, no State imposes a higher property qualification 
for the election of members of the Upper House ; both are chosen by 
the same electors, the only difference being that the senators are 
fewer in number than the representatives, and are consequently 
elected by larger districts. The Senate is also in most States chosen 
for a longer period, and is not elected all at once like the other House, 
but partially renewed like a Town Council in England. , 

In all States except four the governor has a veto in measures 
passed by the legislature, and Bills returned by him can only be 
passed against his veto by something more than a bare majority. 
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The average standard of political ability among the legislative 
bodies of the States is not, in Mr. Bryce’s opinion, a high one, 
though there are considerable differences between them in this res- 
pect. The legislatures of the New England States occupy the first 
rank in point of the character and dignity of their members, and the 
worst are those of New York and Pennsylvania, ‘‘ which, possessing 
the largest cities, have received the largest influx of European immi- 
grants, and have fallen most completely under the control of unscru- 
pulous party managers.” In these States corruption is rife, though 
even there the majority of the members are personally honest, the 
proportion of corrupt members being probably about as large as it 
was in the English House of Commons under Sir Robert Walpole. 

That this is a crying evil of American public life cannot be denied ; 
but, at the same time, its extent has often been exaggerated, owing to 
the fact that the two or three States in which alone it is really greatly 
prevalent are those most in contact with Europe. And, taken at 
its worst, it cannot be said to be comparable to the evils character- 
istic of the military despotisms of Europe, nor even to those which 
the English government is even now inflicting on unhappy Ireland. 
Mr. Bryce puts the matter well, when he says :— 


‘‘ Some sins excite more anger and disgust than they do in England, 
some are more lightly forgiven or more quickly forgotten. The moral 
standard of Western America is not quite the same as that of England, 
just as that of England differs from that of Germany or France.” 


Self-satisfied, Pharisaical, Unionist members of the English Par- 
liament would no doubt hold up their hands in holy horror at the 
conduct of American legislators who take money to promote a 
railway Bill, but the latter would, with at least equal sincerity, ex- 
press their disgust at Mr. Balfour’s brutal treatment of his political 
prisoners, which these virtuous gentlemen approve of by their votes. 
And after all cruelty is worse than corruption. 

The feature of the State constitutions which seems most objec- 
tionable to an English observer is the election of the judges by 
popular vote, which prevails in most States. The evils which it 
leads to are, as Mr. Bryce shows, not so great as might be expected. 
The bench is now rarely actually open to corrupt influences, even in 
States like Pennsylvania, where bribery is rife in the legislature. 
Still, however, there is no doubt that the effect of the practice is to 
fill the judiciary with an inferior body of men, who are in most 
cases below the standard of the higher class of advocates who plead 
in their courts, and it is an encouraging sign that, in many recent 
constitutions, the appointment of the judges has been transferred to 
the governor, either alone or conjointly with the legislature. 

From the State Mr. Bryce passes on to treat of the local govern- 
ment of rural and urban districts, dealing first with the former. 
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He thus defines the principal forms of local administration :— 


“Three types of rural local government are discernible in America. 
The first is characterized by its unit, the town or township, and exists in the 
six New England States. The second is characterized by a much larger 
unit, the county, and prevails in the Southern States. The third combines 
some features of the first with some of the second, and may be called the 
mixed system. It is found, under a considerable variety of forms, in the 
Middle and North-Western States.” 


The most interesting of these systems is the first one, which 
exhibits democracy in its primitive and most perfect form—the 
primary assembly of the whole adult male community. The ‘ town- 
meeting” of New England is, in fact, the same as the ancient court 
or moot of the township in England, and is strictly analogous to the 
primary assemblies which Mr. Freeman has described in the older 
Swiss cantons. 

By common agreement the rural districts of New England are, as 
a rule, admirably governed under this system, and it has worked so 
well there that efforts have been ame to transplant it to other parts 
of the continent. 

The systems in which the county is the unit of government are 
less perfectly organized, and have in every way proved less suc- 
cessful. 

From the rural districts our author proceeds to consider the 
government of cities, a term which in America is applied to any 
town, however small, possessing a municipal corporation. 

The type of municipal government in America varies considerably 
from the English one, though the names of the principal functionaries 
are derived from England. 

The head of every municipality is called the mayor, but he is not, 
as in England, elected by the corporation, but directly by the voters of 
the city. His powers are much more extensive than those of his 
English prototype, and reproduce on a smaller scale those of the 
President or State governor. 

He has almost everywhere a veto on the resolutions of the corpora- 
tion, which can only be over-ridden by a two-thirds majority. The 
corporation or legislative body of the city, unlike any of the reformed 
municipalities of England, but like the corporation of the city of 
London, consists in most large cities of two chambers, styled, as in 
London, the Board of Aldermen, and the Common Council. Both are 
elected by wards or districts, but the aldermen usually hold office for 
a longer term than the councillors. Most of the principal municipal 
officials are not chosen by the corporation but by the popular vote, 
though in many cases the mayor has the right of appointment. 

The government of the large cities is admittedly the least satis- 
factory department of American public life. 


“The faults of the State governments are insignificant when compared 
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with the extravagance, corruption, and mismanagement which mark the 
administrations of most of the great cities. For these evils are not con- 
fined to one or two great cities. The commonest mistake of Europeans 
who talk about America is to suppose that the political vices of New York 
are found everywhere. The next most common is to suppose they are 
found nowhere else. In New York they have revealed themselves on the 
largest scale. They are ‘ gross as a mountain, monstrous, palpaple.’ But 
there is not a city with a population exceeding 200,000 where the poison 
germs have not sprung into a vigorous life; and in some of the smaller 
ones, down to 70,000, it needs no microscope to note the results of their 
growth.” 


Bad, however, as things still are in New York and other cities, 
there is a general concurrence of opinion that they are improving, 
and those in Europe who are so apt to point the finger of scorn at 
the Americans for the corruption of their great municipalities, should 
remember that if their own country is not afflicted by the same evils 
to a similar extent, yet it has probably other and greater ones. 
Even New York would be considered by most liberty-loving English- 
men a better place to live in than Berlin or Vienna. The way in 
which the superior class of American public men look on these 
matters is well shown in a chapter contributed to Mr. Bryce’s book by 
Mr. Seth Low, late mayor of the city of Brooklyn, in which he 
succeeded in carrying out a thorough reform in its administration, 
which has rendered it a model to other cities. 

The following extract from Mr. Low’s pages is well worthy of 
careful attention :— 


“‘ Any European student of politics who wishes to understand the pro- 
blem of government in the United States, whether of city government or 
any other form of it, must first of all transfer himself, if he can, to a point 
of view precisely the opposite of that which is natural to him. This is 
scarcely, if at all, less true of the English than of the Continental student. 
In England, as upon the Continent, from time immemorial, government 
has descended from the top down. Until recently, society in Europe has 
accepted the idea, almost without protest, that there must be governing 
classes, and that the great majority of men must be governed. In the 
United States that idea does not obtain, and, what is of scarcely less im- 
portance, it never has obtained. No distinction is recognized between 
governing and governed classes, and the problem of government is con- 
ceived to be this—that the whole of society should learn and apply to itself 
the art of government. Bearing this in mind, it becomes apparent that 
the immense tide of immigration into the United States is a continually 
disturbing factor. The immigrants come from many countries, a very 
large proportion of them being from the classes which, in their old homes, 
from time out of mind have been governed. Arriving in America, they 
shortly become citizens of a country which undertakes to govern itself. 
However well disposed they may be as a rule, they have not had experience 
in self-government, nor do they always share the ideas which have expressed 
themselves in the Constitution of the United States. ..... In many of the 
cities of the United States, indeed in almost all of them, the population 
not only is thus largely untrained in the art of self-government, but it is 
not even homogeneous. So that an American city is confronted not only 
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with the necessity of instructing large and rapidly growing bodies of 
people in the art of government, but it is compelled at the same time to 
assimilate strangely different component parts into an American com- 
munity The problem will never be anything but a most difficult 
one, but, with all its difficulties, there is every reason to be hopeful.” 


Having thus fully described the framework of the government of 
the United States in all its branches, Mr. Bryce proceeds, in the last 
half of his second volume, to consider its animating spirit—the 
American party-system. 

No writer, either in Europe or America, has treated of this subject 
in such full detail before, and no part of the work will be more useful 
in giving English readers clear ideas instead of confused ones. Few 
Englishmen have any very definite knowledge as to the history and 
principles of the two great political partiesin America, They are apt 
to identify them with the familiar parties of their own land, and of 
most other constitutionally governed countries in Europe—Liberals 
and Conservatives, the supporters of progress and the enemies of 
change. 

Such identifications, however, are thoroughly misleading. Neither 
party in America has ever claimed, as its distinguishing feature, 
either the principle of progress or that of reaction, as they are under- 
stood in England, nor can it be said that either of them have been 
mainly influenced, though unconsciously, by one or other of these 
principles. 

The real dividing line has been a question which cannot be a poli- 
tical issue at present in England, but which in all Federal constitutions 
is almost certain to be a burning subject of controversy—the exact 
limits of the respective powers of the national government and 
those of the States. There will always be in a federation one party 
disposed to magnify the rights of the central authority, and another 
which will take its stand on the principle of the rights of the States. 
And this controversy in America is as old as the Union itself. The 
following passage will explain the origin of the dispute :— 


“When the machinery had been set in motion by the choice of George 
Washington as President, in the President’s cabinet, Hamilton, Secretary of 
the Treasury, counselled a line of action which required the exercise of 
large powers by the Federal government, while Jefferson, the Secretary of 
State, desired to practically restrict its action to foreign affairs. The advo- 
cates of a central national authority began to receive the name of Federal- 
i The party of Jefferson sought to restrict the interference of 
the central government with the States, and to allow the fullest play to the 
sentiment of State independence. This party took the name of Repub- 
licans, or Democratic Republicans, and they are the predecessors of the 
present Democrats (not of the modern Republicans, who are the repre- 
sentatives of the old Federalists).” 


The Federalist party were at first the strongest, and the successor 
of Washington in the Presidency, Adams, was the leader of that 
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party. At the next election, however, the ability and energy of the 
Republican leader, Jefferson, triumphed. He held the Presidency for 
two terms, and was succeeded by a follower of his, Madison, who 
also retained power for eight years, and he again by another Repub- 
lican President, Monroe. In fact, by 1815, the Federalist party had 
practically ceased to exist, and the Republicans were left in undis- 
turbed possession of the field. Dissensions, however, soon began to 
spring up in the victorious party itself, and about 1830 there were 
again two rival parties, one of which, now known as Democrats, carried 
on the traditions of the Jeffersonian Republicans, while the other, 
called ultimately the Whig party, represented many, though not all, 
of the views of the former Federalists, 
Soon a much more burning question arose than the dispute about 
the respective rights of the Union and the States—the question of 
the extension of slavery into new territories. The Democratic party, 
which found its main support in the South, adopted the doctrine that 
Congress had no power to forbid slavery in the territories, while the 
Whigs inclined to the opposite view, but did not venture to take a 
decided position for fear of losing the support of their southern par- 
tisans. Their feeble and vacillating conduct led to the break-up of 
their party in 1852-4, and the formation, in 1856, of a new party, 
which took the name of Republican, which had for its platform the 
right of Congress to restrict slavery. It was this party which 
triumphed in the election of Abraham Lincoln, and which held power 
during the civil war, and for twenty years afterwards. It was of 
course the asserter of the rights of the central government in a much 
greater degree than the Whig party, or even the old Federalists, had 
been, and during the war, as was inevitable, the authority of the 
Federal power was stretched to previously unheard-of lengths. 


“When the war was over there came the difficult task of reconstructing 
the now reconquered slave States, and of securing the position in them 
of the lately liberated negroes. The outrages perpetrated on the latter and 
on white settlers in some parts of the South required further exertions of 
Federal authority, and made the question of the limit of that authority 
still a practical one, for the old Democratic party, almost silenced during 
the war, had now reappeared in full force as the advocate of State rights, 
and the watchful critic of any undue stretches of Federal authority.” 


But the troubles arising out of the war gradually settled down, 
and at the present day the question of States’ rights can hardly be 
said to be a practical pqint of controversy. ‘There really appears to 
be no great principle at present at issue between the two parties, 
and both are living, to a large extent, on the memories of the past. 
The Republican party still finds its main support in the north and 
west, and the Democrats in the south, while in the middle States 
the parties are nearly balanced, and the majority shifts from side to 
side, as is strikingly shown in the great State of New York, which 
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since 1860 has always given its vote in regular alternation to each of 
the two parties at the quadrennial Presidential elections. 

The system of party organization in America is a rather complex 
one. There are two distinct sets of bodies—one permanent, and the 
other temporary. The permanent political associations or managing 
committees, as they are called, are of the same character as in 
England. 

Every electoral district has a committee, chosen by the voters of 
each of the political parties, to manage the party business; these 
committees in turn send delegates to the managing committee of the 
State, and the State committees in turn to the National Republican 
or Democratic committee, answering to the National Liberal Federa- 
tion or union of Conservative associations in England. 

These committees transact the ordinary business of the party, 
and perform all the work of elections, except the selection of candi- 
dates. That function belongs to another set of bodies—the electoral 
conventions, which are temporary, and meet only for the particular 
purpose of choosing the party nominees. They are organized on the 
same basis as the permanent committees, each electoral district 
selecting its candidates, and sending delegates to the State conven- 
tion, which chooses the party candidate for the governorship, and 
the State conventions sending delegates to the great National con- 
ventions, which meet every four years to nominate the candidates 
for the presidency. 

In the great cities both sets of associations tend to fall under the 
control of cliques, which are known as Rings, and are generally 
under the control of some one prominent party manager, who is 
called the Boss. 

The name of this functionary is not altogether unfamiliar to 
English readers, but few have very clear ideas as to his position, 
for which it would be difficult to find any precise analogy in this 
country, or indeed anywhere out of America. 

The following extracts from Mr. Bryce’s pages will make the 
matter plainer :— 

“The head of the Ring isa general. He dispenses places, rewards the loyal, 
punishes the mutinous, concocts schemes, negotiates treaties. He generally 
avoids publicity, preferring the substance to the shadow of power, and is 
all the more dangerous because he sits like a spider hidden in the midst of 
his web. He is a Boss A Boss needs fewer showy gifts than a 
European demagogue. His special theatre is neither the halls of the 
legislature nor the platform, but the committee-room. A power of rough 
and ready repartee, or a turn for florid declamation, will help him ; but he 
can dispense. with both. What he needs are the arts of intrigue, and 
that knowledge of men which teaches him when to bully, when to cajole, 
whom to attract by the hope of gain, whom by appeals to party loyalty.” 


The political methods of these bosses and rings are, as might be 
expected, by no means of a refined or elevated character, but it is 
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hard to see in what respect they are more morally blamable than 
those of the knights and dames of the Primrose League in Ergland. 
Bad as is the corruption prevailing in many American cities, it is in 
no sense a greater outrage on the principle of popular government 
than the organized system of intimidation which in many English 
rural districts makes the grant of the franchise to the labourers little 
better than a mockery. And be it remembered nothing approaching 
to this terrorism exists in America, except in the case of the negroes 
in the Southern States. No white voter, whose party happens to be 
in a@ minority in a particular district, has to dread any of the conse- 
quences which are likely enough to befall a shopkeeper or workman 
known to be a Radical in a village in Kent or Sussex. 

The most important of the political organizations in the United 
States are, of course, the conventions which meet every four years 
to nominate the Presidential candidates, and Mr. Bryce’s account 
of these assemblies, drawn from personal experience, is exceed- 
ingly interesting. He thus describes the preliminaries of the 
meeting :— 


“ Four or five days before the day fixed for the opening of the conven- 
tion, the delegations begin to floek into the city where it is to be held. 
Some come attended by a host of friends and camp-followers, and are 
received at the railway terminus by the politicians of the city, with bands 
of music and an admiring crowd. Thus Tammany Hall, the famous 
Democratic Club of New York, came six hundred strong to Chicago in 
July 1884, filling two special trains. A great crowd met it at the station, 
and it marched, following its boss, to its head-quarters at the Palmer 
Hotel in procession, each member wearing its badges, just as the retainers 
of Earl Warwick, the King-maker, used to follow him through the streets 
of London, with the Bear and Ragged Staff upon their sleeves. ... . 
Before the great day dawns, many thousands of politicians, newspaper 
men, and sight seers have filled to overflowing every hotel in the city, and 
crowded the main thoroughfares, so that the horse-cars can scarcely pene- 
trate the throng. It is like a medieval pilgrimage or the mustering of a 
great army. When the chief delegations have arrived, the work begins 
in earnest. Not only each large delegation, but the faction of each lead- 
ing aspirant to the candidacy, has its head-quarters, where the managers 
hold perpetual session, reckoning up their numbers, starting rumours 
meant to exaggerate their strength and resources and dishearten their 
opponents, organizing raids upon the less experienced delegates as they 
arrive. Some fill the entrance halls and bars of the hotels, talk to the 
busy reporters, extemporize meetings with tumultuous cheering for their 
favourite.” 


The following account is given of the actual commencement of 
the proceedings ; and the fact that political gatherings in America 
are opened by a religious service will certainly be new and sur- 
prising to most Englishmen :— 


“ At length the period of expectation and preparation is over, and the 
summer sun rises upon the fateful day to which every politician in the 
party has looked forward for three years. Long before the time fixed for 
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the beginning of business, every part of the hall—a hall often large 
enough to hold from ten to fifteen thousand—is crowded. The delegates, 
who in 1884 were 820 in number, are a mere drop in the ocean. Eminent 
politicians from every State of the Union, senators and representatives 
from Washington, not a few journalists and reporters, ladies, sight-seers 
from distant cities, as well as a swarm of partisans from the city itself, 
press in, some semblance of order being kept by the sergeant-at-arms and 
his marshals. Some wear devices, sometimes the badge of their State or 
of their organization, sometimes the colours or emblem of their favourite 
aspirant. Each State delegation has its allotted place marked by the flag 
of the State floating from a pole; but leaders may be seen passing from 
one group to another, while the spectators listen to the band playing 
popular airs, and cheer any well-known figure that enters. When the 
assembly is called to order, a prayer is offered—each day’s sitting begins 
with a prayer—by some clergyman of local eminence, the susceptibilities 
of various denominations being duly respected in the selection, and 
business proceeds.” 


The first stage of the proceedings of the convention is the 
election of a chairman, then comes the appointment of a committee 
to draw up whatis known as the “ platform,” or declaration of the 
principles of the party, then comes the nomination of candidates 
for the Presidency, and the balloting, a process which sometimes 
extends over several days. It is requisite that the selected candi- 
date should have an absolute majority of the convention, and this 
rarely happens at the first, or even the second or third ballot. 
‘When at last the result is announced, the partisans of the 
chosen candidate go wild with delight, salvos of artillery are fired 
off, processions with bands parade the streets, ‘ campaign clubs’ bear~ 
ing the candidate’s name are organized on the spot.” 

A presidential campaign in America is a much longer and more 
exciting contest than a general election in Engand, and its incidents 
must be of a decidedly more picturesque nature— 


“ For three months, processions, usually with brass bands, flags, badges, 
crowds of cheering spectators, [are the order of the day and night from 
end to end of the country. When a procession is exceptionally large it is 
called a parade. In New York City, on October 29, 1884, the business 
men who supported Mr. Blaine held such a demonstration. They were 
organized by profession or occupation ; the lawyers, 800 strong, forming 
one battalion, the dry-goods men another, the produce exchange a third, 
the bankers a fourth, the brokers a fifth, the jewellers a sixth, and so on 
ad infinitum. Rain fell incessantly, and the streets were deep with mud, 
but neither rain above nor mud below damped the spirits of this great 
army, which marched steadily along, chanting various campaign refrains. 

. . - Imagine 800 English barristers turning out from the Temple 
and Lincoln’s Inn, to walk in slow procession from London Bridge to South 
Kensington, shouting themselves hoarse for Gladstone or Disraeli!” 


With all this excitement, however, there is very little disturbance. 
Riots are rare, and “neither party dreams of disturbing the 
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parades or meetings of the other,” a point in which both English 
parties might imitate them with advantage. Those superfine writers 
in this country who are disposed to dwell so much on the question- 
able features of American politics might do well to remember that 
it would not enter the head of the most unscrupulous boss to hire 
roughs with the deliberate purpose of breaking up the meetings of 
the opposite party, as Conservatives of good position were not 
ashamed to do during the Jingo period. 

Mr. Bryce’s third and last volume is divided into three sections, 
the first of which is entitled “ Public Opinion.” As he truly says, 
there is no country in the world in which public opinion has a greater 
influence on government than in the United States, and his analysis 
of its nature and methods is well worth careful study. One great 
difference between America and England in this respect is that in 
the former there is no sharp line of distinction between the opinion 
of “ the masses ” and that of ‘‘ the classes.” 


“Tn the United States public opinion is the opinion of the whole nation, 
with little distinction of social classes. Nor is there any one class, or set of 
men, or any one social layer which more than another originates ideas and 
builds up political doctrine for the mass. The opinion of the nation is the 
resultant of the views, not of a number of classes, but of a multitude of 
individuals, diverse, no doubt, from one another, but for the purposes of 
politics, far less diverse than if they were members of groups defined by 
social rank or by property.” 


The organs of public opinion are mostly the same as in this country, 
though with some variations in their relative importance. Of the 
Press in the United States Mr. Bryce’s judgment is more favourable 
than that of English writers is wont to be. He considers that on 
the whole it serves as a mirror of current opinion rather better than 
the English Press, and does not regard its character as being 
altogether so inferior as it is frequently represented. Political 
meetings, except at election times, are not so frequent in America as 
in England, and are less often held for purposes of instruction and 
as demonstrations of opinion. In one of the most instructive of his 
chapters Mr. Bryce deals with “ National characteristics as moulding 
public opinion,” and his picture of the character of the American 
people as a whole is very favourable, though there are few, if any, 
critics in this country who have a right to pronounce it too partial. 
A few sentences will show the general drift of his remarks :— 


“The Americans are a good-natured people, kindly helpful to one 
another, disposed to takea charitable view even of wrong-doers. Nowhere 
is cruelty more abhorred They are a moral and well-conducted 

They are also a religious people. Christianity influences 
conduct not indeed half as much as in theory it ought, but probably more 
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than it does in any other modern country, and far more than it did in the 
so-called ages of faith.” 


What is termed the “tyranny of the majority” is often supposed 
to be a fault of democracies in general and of the people of the United 
States in particular. Mr. Bryce devotes a chapter to this subject, 
and his conclusion is that the charge is at present by no means well 
founded, though undoubtedly there was much reason for it half a 
century ago. As for any abuse of their powers of legislation by the 
majority so as to oppress the minority, no instance of it can be 
adduced either from the laws passed by Congress or from those of 
the separate States. And even in the action of public sentiment 
outside the sphere of law, there is nothing that can fairly be called 
a tyranny. 


“Tf social persecution exists in the America of to-day it is only in a few 
dark corners. One may travel all over the Northern and Western States, 
mingling with all classes and reading the newspapers without hearing of it. 
No one is made to suffer in mind, body, or estate for simply holding aloof 
from a religious or other voluntary agsociation. He would be more likely 
to suffer in an English village. It is the same as regards social questions, 
and of course as regards politics. To boycott a man for his politics, or even 
to discourage his shop in the way not uncommon in some parts of rural 
England and Ireland, would excite indignation in America.” 


Mr. Bryce winds up this section of his work with considering 
“wherein public opinion fails” and ‘wherein it succeeds.” His 
general conclusions on the matter are thus summarized :— 


“The failures of public opinion are primarily due to the want of 
appropriate machinery; they are increased by its characteristic temper. 
Quick and strenuous in great matters, it is heedless in small matters, over- 
kindly and indulgent in all matters. It suffers many weeds to go on 
growing till they have struck deep root in the soil But if public 
opinion is heedless in small things, it usually checks measures which, even 
if not oppressive, are palpably selfish or unwise. If, before a mischievous 
Bill passes, its opponents can get the attention of the people fixed upon it, 
its chances are slight In questions of foreign policy, opinion is a 
valuable reserve force. Among the ordinary native citizens one finds less 
obtrusive selfishness, less chauvinism, less cynicism in declaring one’s own 
national interests to be paramount to those of other States, than in any 
of the great States of Europe. Justice and equity are more generally 
recognized as binding upon nations no less than on individuals. "Whenever 
humanity comes into question, the heart of the people is sound.” 


It may be added that the direction of American opinion on 
European questions has almost always been on the side of justice 
and freedom. 

English Liberals cannot fail to remember with gratitude that 
they had the sympathy of the whole American Press with them 

‘in the struggle against Jingoism from 1876 to 1880, at a time 
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when the columns of the Tory journals were filled with extracts from 
the representatives of so-called ‘‘ Liberal opinion ” on the Continent, 
tending to the glorification of Lord Beaconsfield. And though it 
suits Unionists in England to ascribe the support given, with hardly an 
exception, by American writers and public men to the cause of Home 
Rule for Ireland merely to a desire to conciliate the Irish vote, yet 
the sympathy with Ireland and the English Liberal party is much 
too generally diffused and is found in writers too remote for the 
class of professional politicians for such motives to be at all an 
adequate explanation of the facts. No better proof could be given 
of the essential morai soundness of the American people than the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone’s greatness is so thoroughly appreciated by 
them, perhaps better even than in his own country. No American 
feels anything but contemptuous disgust for the language of such 
representatives of the baser class of Unionists as the Zimes, the St. 
James's Gazette and the Saturday Review about the great Liberal 
leader. 

In the last two divisions of his work, under the headings of 
“‘Tllustrations and Reflections,” and ‘‘ Social Institutions,” Mr. 
Bryce treats of a great variety of miscellaneous subjects, on all 
of which his observations are worth careful study, but there is only 
space left to touch in a few of the points noticed by him, He deals 
briefly in one chapter with “The problem of territorial extension,” 
and remarks how completely the apprehension has passed away, 
which was once so rife in this country, of an attempt by the United 
States to conquer Canada :— 


“ Fifty years ago it was deemed a matter of course that the Americans 
would seek to annex Canada, peaceably if possible, but if not, then by force 
of arms. Even so late as 1864 Englishmen were constantly told that the 
first result of the triumph of the Federal armies in the War of Secession 
would be to launch a host flushed with victory against the Canadian 
Dominion, because when the passion for war has once been roused in a 
nation, it clamours for fresh conquests. . .. . Yet now the absorption of 
Canada is seldom mentioned in the United States. If it comes about, it 
will come about at the wish and by the act of the Canadians themselves, 
rather than as the result of any external force.” 


Still less is there any desire to extend the southern frontier of the 
United States by the annexation of Mexico, or, as at one time seemed 
likely, to seize upon the West Indian Islands. 


“ There is, however, one spot beyond the limits of the North American 
continent in which Americans declare they feel directly interested. This 
is the island group of Hawaii, which lies 2000 miles to the south-west of 
San Francisco. Great as the distance is, the Americans conceive that the 
position of these isles over against their own western coast would be so 
threatening to their commerce in a war between the United States and any 
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European Power, that they cannot suffer the islands to be occupied by or 
even fall under the influence of any European nation.” 


Mr. Bryce commences his remarks on the social features of the 
United States with a chapter on the American Bar. The legal 
profession in America differs from that of this country in their 
being no distinction between barristers and solicitors, ‘‘ Every 
lawyer is permitted to take every kind of business. He is em- 
ployed, not like the English barrister, by another professional man, 
but by the client himself, who seeks him out and makes his bargain 
directly with him.” Of the character of the profession in general, 
Mr. Bryce has a high opinion, and thinks it can well bear comparison 
with the English Bar in this respect. Curiously enough, American 
lawyers are, on the whole, more conservative than their brethren in 
England. ‘ One finds the same dislike to theory, the same attach- 
ment to old forms, the same unwillingness to be committed to any 
broad principle, which distinguished the orthodox type of English 
lawyers sixty years ago.” 

From the Bar as one of the learned professions the transition is 
easy to the seats of learning, and a long chapter is devoted to the 
American Universities. Of these there are a great number, every 
State legislature having the power to grant charters to educational 
bodies bestowing the right of conferring degrees. Of course, there 
are comparatively few of these institutions which are universities in 
the European sense. ‘‘ Not more than twelve, and possibly only 
eight or nine, of the American institutions would fall within the 
definition.” 

But even the small colleges in the western States, which are 
practically merely superior public schools, are regarded by Mr. 
Bryce as performing a useful function. ‘They get hold of a mul- 
titude of poor men, who might never resort to a distant place of 
education. ‘They set learning in a visible form, plain indeed and 
humble, but dignified even in her humility, before the eyes of a 
rustic people, in whom the love of knowledge, naturally strong, 
might never break from the bud into the flower but for the care of 
some zealous gardener.” And the great universities of the Atlantic 
States are quite on a level with those of Europe: ‘‘ Resolved to bring 
their highest education up to the European standard, and to keep 
pace with the progress of science, filled with that love of experi- 
ment and spirit of enterprise which are so much stronger in America 
than anywhere else in the world.” 

Two chapters are occupied with the religious and ecclesiastical 
condition of the United States. There is, of course, no established 
church in America, and the Constitution contains an express pro- 
vision against the support of any particular form of religion by 
the State. English inquirers will naturally ask, What are the results 
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of this state of things, and how far the blessings or evils anticipated 
by the supporters and opponents of disestablishment among us are 
realized ? As Mr. Bryce puts it :— 






“ There are two evil consequences with which the European defenders 
of established churches seek to terrify us when disestablishment and dis- 
endowment are mentioned—one, that the authority and influence of 
religion will wane if State recognition is withdrawn ; the other, that the 
incomes of the clergy and their social status will sink, that they will, in 
fact, became plebeians, and that the centres of light which now exist in 
every country parish will be extinguished. There are also two benefits i 
which the advocates of the ‘Free Church in a Free State’ promise us,— Hi 
one, that social jealousies and bitternesses between different sects will melt 
away: and the other, that the church herself will become more spiritual 
in her temper and ideas, more earnest in her proper work and the nurture 
of the soul. What has America experience to say on these four points ?” 
















Mr. Bryce’s answer on each head, though stated with caution and 
moderation, is decidedly in favour of the principle of religious equality, 
as tested by its results. 










“So far from suffering from the want of State support, religion seems 
in the United States to stand all the firmer, because standing alone she 
is seen to stand by her own strength. ... . The social and economic 
position of the clergy in the United States is above that of the priesthood 
as a whole in Roman Catholic countries, and of all denominations, Anglican 
and Nonconformist, in England.... . Social jealousies connected with 
religion scarcely exist in America, and one notices a kindlier feeling between 
all denominations, Roman Catholics included, and a greater readiness to 
work together for common charitable aims, than between Catholics and 
Protestants in France or Germany, or between Anglicans and Noncon- fl 
formists in England. ... . There is a spiritual gain in the diminution i 
of envy, malice and uncharitableness between the clergy of different sects, 

which has resulted from their all being on the same legal level, and the 

absence of these faults, and of the habit of bringing ecclesiastical questions 

into secular politics, gives the enemy less occasion to blaspheme than he is 

apt to have in Europe.” : 
























"Of the social as well as the religious life of America, Mr. Bryce’s 
impressions are decidedly favourable, and he regards “ pleasantness ” 
as one of its distinguishing features. his, it may be said, is a 
matter of taste, and, no doubt, other English writers have expressed 
opposite views ; but Mr. Bryce’s judgment applies to a more recent 
period than that of most of them, and is less founded on merely 
superficial characteristics. 














“‘It is true,” he says, “that there are elements in the life of the United 
States which may well make a European of any class prefer to dwell there 
rather than in the land of his birth. In the first place there is the general 
prosperity and material well-being of the greater part of the inhabitants. 
. ... I doubt if any European can realize, till he has been in America, 
how much difference it makes to the happiness of anyone not wholly devoid 
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of sympathy with his fellow-beings, to feel that all round him in all classes 
of society and all parts of the country, there exist in such ample measure 
so many of the external conditions of happiness, abundance of the 
necessaries of life, easy command of education and books, amusements and 
leisure to enjoy them, comparatively few temptations to intemperance and 
vice. The second charm of American life is one which some Europeans will 
smile at. It is social equality. To many Europeans the word has an 
odious sound. It suggests a dirty fellow in a blouse, elbowing his betters 
in a crowd, or an ill-conditioned villager shaking his fist at the parson or 
the squire, or, at any rate, it suggests obtrusiveness and bad manners. The 
exact contrary is the truth; equality improves manners, for it strengthens 
the basis of all good manners, respect for other men and women simply as 
men and women, irrespective of their station in life I come last 
to the character and ways of the Americans themselves, in which there is 
a certain charm hard to convey by description, but felt almost as soon as 
one sets foot on their shore and felt constantly thereafter. They are a 
kindly people. Good nature, heartiness, a readiness to render small 
services to one another, seem to be everywhere in the air, and in those 
who breathe it People seem to take their own troubles more 
lightly than they do in Europe, and to be more indulgent to the faults 
by which troubles are caused. They have a remarkable faculty for enjoy- 
ment, a power of drawing more happiness from obvious pleasures, simple 
and innocent pleasures, than one often finds in overburdened Europe.” 


In his two final chapters Mr. Bryce discusses the future of the 
United States politically and socially. Though his forecasts are 
expressed with the cautions reserve everywhere manifested in his 
volumes, they are decidedly and with good reason hopeful. He has 
nowhere sought to conceal the admitted evils of American public 
life, about which English writers, who are often the upholders of 
worse abuses in their own country, wax so virtuously indignant, but 
he adduces good reasons for believing that there is a steady tendency 
to improvement :— 


“The Presidents of this generation are abler men than those of fifty 
years ago, and less apt to be the mere creatures of a host of party managers, 
The poisonous influence of slavery is no longer felt. There is every day 
less of sentimentalism but not less of earnestness in political discussions. 
There is less blind obedience to party, less disposition to palliate sins com- 
mitted from party motives. That it should be taken as a good sign when 
the young men of a city throw themselves into politics shows that the new 
generation is believed to have either a higher sense of public duty, or 
a less slavish attachment to party ties than that whose votes have pre- 
vailed for the last twenty years. A retrospect which shows us that some 
evils have declined or vanished, while the regenerative forces are more 
numerous and more active, encourages us in the belief that the general 
stream of tendency is towards improvement, and will in time bring the 
public life of the country nearer to the ideal which democracy is bound to 
set before itself.” 


And in other matters than politics there is equally good ground 
for looking hopefully to the future. 
Whatever faults may be found with the people of the United 
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States, no one can deny that they enjoy in larger measure than any 
other nation what their great historian Motley truly describes as 
“that without which the highest human blessings are worthless : 
freedom of thought, speech and action.” Or, as Mr, Bryce puts it in 
his concluding words :— 


“That America marks the highest level, not only of material well-being, 
but of intelligence and happiness, which the race has yet attained, will be 
the judgment of those who look not at the favoured few, for whose benefit 
the world seems hitherto to have formed its institutions, but at the whole 
body of the people.” 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITIES. 


THE present seems a suitable occasion for reviewing, from a practical 
standpoint, the actual position as regards legislation for the Scottish 
universities. For the sixth time a Government measure on the 
subject has been introduced; and it has been received by its 
supporters with languid and qualified approval, and by its opponents 
with declarations of uncompromising hostility on the smallest of side 
issues. Even among Scottish members of Parliament there is little 
knowledge of the question; genuine interest in it is rare; and we 
trust it is not too late to call attention to some of the larger elements 
which enter into the Universities (Scotland) Bill, with the hope of 
contributing in some degree to an improved solution of the problem. 
In this hope we venture to address some considerations to those who 
are accustomed both to take sober views of what is at any time 
attainable and to test with care and method the means proposed for 
its attainment. We shall say nothing of the burning questions 
which have been debated so long and so fruitlessly—extra-mural 
teaching, professorial monopoly, education of women, theological 
chairs, theological tests, or the recent mysterious apparition of the 
affiliation clauses. The very heat which is caused in different 
academic circles by the mention of these subjects seems to indicate 
that they are not yet ripe for final settlement; and, while this is 
an excellent excuse for passing them by, it is a strong reason for 
rigorously examining a scheme which purports to provide for the 
future of the university system. 

The new Bill, like its late predecessors, consists of three essentially 
distinct parts. In the first place, it confers upon an Executive 
Commission certain large and varied powers. A curious illustration 
may be given of the style in which this part of the Bill was originally 
drafted. When the Bill of last session was introduced into the 
House of Lords, the power of the commission to authorize the 
university education of women was so limited that if any university, 
with or without the authority of the commission, had opened classes 
for women except with a view to graduation, or had permitted classes 
for women to be conducted by lecturers, assistants, or fellows other than 
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professors, it would have acted illegally. Such a restriction was so 
wanton that it was obviously unintentional ; and when the effect of 
the words was pointed out, an amendment was at once accepted by 
the Government. The incident is noteworthy, because it shows the 
need for vigilant criticism of the minor details of the Bill. Such 
minute criticism, however, does not come within the scope of this 
paper, nor do we intend to discuss the proposed personal composition 
of the Executive Commission. 

The commission is to be appointed for a term of two years, but 
its existence may be continued “ for such time as her Majesty thinks 
fit.” At the end of that time, it is supposed, almost all the internal 
arrangements of the universities, including not only educational 
matters but also finances and endowments, will have been revised and 
settled on a permanent basis. The ordinances of the commission, 
however, will not take effect until they have been ‘“ published, laid 
before Parliament, and approved by her Majesty in Council.” The 
publicity thus ensured is a guarantee that nothing will be done with- 
out full consideration; and we may reasonably expect that the 
commission will have a fair measure of success in sweeping away the 
dust and cobwebs which have gathered about the Scottish universi- 
ties. Even so, it is still our duty to ask how we can prevent their 
recurrence in the future; and we shall endeavour hereafter to show 
in what respects the Bill fails to fulfil this task. 

As the appointment of the commission isin the popular estimation 
the chief object, we may regard the powers conferred upon it as the 
main body, of the Bill. The executive power of the commission 
may thus be regarded as the general rule, and the two other parts 
of the measure as exceptions : in the one case the commissioners have 
merely a power to report ; in the other they have no power or control 
whatever. 

The first exception need not detain us long. It is an interesting 
subject for speculation why the Government should give the com- 
missioners power to report, but no power to make ordinances, on the 
question of theological tests. If the question is in any degree 
‘< ripe,” surely the commissioners might be trusted to deal with it 
discreetly ; and surely the publication of their ordinances and the 
approval of the Privy Council Committee would be a sufficient safe- 
guard, in this as in other cases, against unwise or precipitate action. 
But if the question is not ripe, it seems a pity to divert the com- 
missioners from their urgent and multifarious duties in order to 
prepare a report which will admittedly be of no use except possibly 
as a guide to distant legislation. In fine, there seems to be no good 
practical reason why this exceptional power should not be either 
assimilated to the other powers of the commission or struck out of 
the Bill. 

The second exception is, however, far more important. The Bill 
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directly lays down the framework and mechanism of the constitution, 
upon the satisfactory working of which will depend (after the 
termination of the commission) the welfare and development of the 
whole university system. We propose to dwell at length on this 
part of the measure, because the precise range of its operation is 
seldom realized. We believe not only that the plan is defective in 
itself, but that there is a large class of questions for which it fails to 
provide, that this omission will most probably produce sooner or 
later a deadlock comparable to the present state of affairs, and that 
this is the more deplorable because, with reasonable foresight, a 
comparatively simple remedy is possible. 

Under the Government scheme, each university will in future be 
governed, not by the Senate, but by a modified University Court, in 
accordance with the ordinances of the Executive Commission. A 
new body, the Privy Council Committee, is called into existence to 
give or refuse its sanction when a University Court wishes an altera- 
tion in any ordinance affecting it. The principle of the scheme thus 
outlined is embodied in the popular maxim: The professors, as such, 
ought not to have the sole control of university administration. 
This is an accepted principle; but it does not follow that the 
University Court, as reconstituted by the Bill, is the best available 
substitute for the present Senate. A methodical consideration of 
the facts rather shows that the first step to the solution consists in 
the reconstruction of the Senate. 

The Senate, the present governing body, suffers from three 
striking defects, and we touch upon them only because knowledge 
of the fault is in each case an easy guide to the cure. Its proceed- 
ings are secret; it embraces all the professors ; and it includes none 
but professors. 

1. The privacy which shrouds the administration of the uni- 
versities is well known, but the practical inference from the fact is 
generally overlooked. Before we talk of cashiering an official, we 
are bound to ask how far his faults are due to the conditions under 
which he acts, and for which we are responsible. We think it clear 
that if the meetings of the Senate had been held in public during 
the last ten or twenty years, matters would now have been in a 
different condition. Not that this involves a censure on the pro- 
fessors. But the most competent and disinterested of men are 
seldom the worse for the stimulus of informed public criticism; and 
the natural frailty and drowsiness of man too easily converts the 
august council chamber into a splendid dormitory. We may, with- 
out reproach, apply to so venerable’ a body as the Senate the 
principle to which a keen judge of men has attributed the purity 
and efficiency of British Themis. ‘‘Our judges,” says Charles 
Reade, “ are an honour to Europe, not because Nature has cut them 
out of a different stuff from Italian judges; this is the dream ot 
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babies ; it is because they sit in courts open to the public, and sit 
next day in the newspapers.” . It is not enough to depose the Senate, 
and enthrone a new body in its room, if the sittings of that body are 
still to be held in private. No doubt there are questions of uni- 
versity discipline and scandal where privacy would still be advisable, 
and a power should therefore be reserved to sit in private when 
necessary ; but in general the meetings of the Senate should be 
open, and there can be little doubt that everybody would gain in 
the end by this plain expedient. 

2. The mere fact that a man is a professor of learning does not 
qualify him for administrative work; and it is notorious that many 
professors are unfitted for it, and dislike it. The rational cotirse, 
then, is to select the fittest as representatives; and the best method 
of doing so probably lies in the development of the separate Faculties. 
Each Faculty should elect a representative or representatives to the 
Senate, combining this duty with the active duties of a Board of 
Studies. And the conjoined Faculties—i.e., the professors as a body— 
should have no duties except to determine questions common to all 
the Faculties, or referred to them by the Senate. 

3. The mode of appointing members of Senate other than pro- 
fessors is a subject on which much difference of opinion may 
reasonably exist. We instance one plan merely by way of illus- 
tration. Several members should be elected by the General Council 
and by the Municipal Council; and others by various public bodies 
interested in learning or business; for example, in Edinburgh, by 
some or all of the following :—The Faculty of Advocates, the Royal 
Society, the Chamber of Commerce, the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and others. The object should be, not to import eminent specialists, 
but to infuse fresh and vigorous administrative power into the 
academic system, and at the same time, if possible, to restore and 
strengthen in extra-academic circles and institutions that sym- 
pathetic interest in our seats of learning which is at all times apt 
to become dim. 

It will be noticed that we do not suggest a numerical limit, or 
specify any fixed ratio between the professorial and other members 
of the Senate. These are details immaterial to the argument. But 
we take the occasion to condemn the provision contained in the 
Government Bill that of the fifteen members of the governing body 
(exclusive of the Principal) not more than four shall in any case be 
professors. There are always more than four professors who are men 
of strong administrative ability and practically acquainted with 
methods of university administration. Why should the university 
be deprived of their services? If the General Council or any other 
electoral person or body wishes to appoint a professor as representa- 
tive, why should the appointment be absolutely prohibited? The 
rule is, of course, defended on the ground that the governing body 
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will be the theatre of warring interests, and that by an excessive 
representation of the professoriate the balance of power would be 
overthrown, The argument seems to neglect the value of publicity 
as a check on selfish interest, where that exists; and one cannot help 
suspecting that there must be some fundamental error in the struc- 
ture of machinery which is so easily disordered. Indeed, the 
defenders of the rule do not appear to be quite logical. If their 
view is right, it should be needless to forbid the appointment of pro- 
fessors, for the persons appointing would naturally feel bound to 
select others than professors as champions of their own interests and 
ideas. And they ought in consistency to look forward to a good 
deal of jealousy and friction between the governing body and the 
professors—a state of things for which they seem to have made very 
insufficient provision. 

The Senate, if thus remodelled, would possess all the powers now 
wielded by the Senate, and would therefore occupy the place in the 
University Constitution which the Bill assigns to the University 
Court. Were this the whole effect of our suggestions we might 
not unjustly be charged with advocating little more than a change 
of names. But the signal advantage of this mode of approaching 
the question is that it clears the way for a further advance ; and it 
is here that we turn our back decisively upon the Bill. The next 
step involves a reversal of the popular view that the administrative 
functions of the Senate should be transferred to the University 
Court : on the contrary, nearly all the functions of the Court ought 
to be transferred to the reconstructed Senate, and the Court as a 
separate university body should be abolished; or, rather, the ad- 
ministration of each university being controlled by the new Senate, 
the four Courts should be merged in a Permanent University Com- 
mission, possessing large judicial and quasi-legislative powers over 
university and inter-university questions. After the analogy of 
the Railway Commission, it should be composed of a judge of the 
Court of Session and two lay members ; but as the labours of such 
@ commission would be very light, the members need not be paid ; 
and the clerical and official work connected with it could be cheaply 
conducted in the Scottish Education Office. In a sense, the Per- 
manent Commission would take the place of the proposed Privy 
Council Committee, but with far greater powers than that some- 
what ornamental body. In the appointment of such a judicial 
commission lies the best hope for the steady and harmonious de- 
velopment of our university system after the Executive Commission 
has concluded its labours. We propose to give several illustrations 
of the need for such a Permanent Commission, and of its utility ; 
but it. must be borne in mind that we state them only as crucial 
tests of mechanism, and as typical of many questions now existing, 
and of many more which will emerge for solution in the future. 
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I. The Executive Commission is directed to apportion among the 
four universities the annual fund to be granted by Parliament. 
This apportionment will be final; and, however inequitable it may 
hereafter become through change of circumstances or mere lapse of 
time, no alteration will be possible except by Act of Parliament. 
Now, can any reasonable man suppose that, if a similar fund had 
been distributed among the universities twenty years ago, the 
partition would have been acquiesced in to this day? Is it likely 
that the apportionment by the commission, even if satisfactory for a 
year or two, will be regarded with general approval ten or twenty 
years hence? Prudence seems to demand that there should be 
some method of subjecting it to review. Do we, then, wish to see it 
frequently altered? No. We wish to supply an available remedy 
for injustice, and so prevent that discontent which springs from the 
feeling of injustice. Practical men are aware that the mere exist- 
ence of a competent and accessible tribunal is a security for justice 
in many cases where no appeal is made to it. Groundless com- 
plaints of wrong are hushed, and hosts of disputes are settled by 
‘ reasonable concession and agreement, when the parties know that a 
competent Court is ready to decide the matter. 

It is sometimes supposed that disputes or complaints of this kind 
will be dealt with by the Privy Council Committee. This is a 
mistake. It is certain that, under the Bill, the Privy Council 
Committee will possess no such power, and that the only possible 
remedy would lie in the intervention of Parliament. We submit 
that in these cases Parliament is a most undesirable tribunal. The 
proposed Permanent Commission would decide them swiftly and 
justly ; the want of it opens a prospect of incessant bickering, of 
newspaper controversy, of an atmosphere of agitation and prolonged 
unrest very unfavourable to academic life. Our aim should be to 
substitute reasoned argument for agitation, an equitable Court for 
the incalculable chances of political opinion. Parties alleging a 
grievance must be referred to a judicial body ; and, if they fail to 
make good their case there by sheer argument, they will be unable 
to convince themselves or others that they suffer injustice because 
they have not yet made noise enough to gain the ear of Parliament. 

This is, of course, only an illustration; but it is typical of a 
number of cases in which the interests of the four universities are 
essentially different ; in which, therefore, disputes are not unlikely 
to arise; and,it shows that the Bill fails to provide any method of 
defining and bringing them to an issue. 

II. Let us glance at the question of Entrance Examinations, 
which the Executive Commission is expected to settle on a durable 
basis. Any one who carefully examines the conditions of the 
problem will admit that it is one of extreme difficulty and delicacy ; 
and there is nothing extravagant in putting the supposition that 
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the scheme laid down by the commission may prove inadequate. 
Even if successful for a time, it would almost certainly require 
modification when the subject of secondary education in Scotland 
is taken up in earnest. Ordinary prudence bids us be prepared 
with some remedy in case of a breakdown. But the Bill provides 
none. It is true that the Courts of the four universities would 
be free to negotiate with each other (as the university authorities 
now are); but everybody knows with what difficulty the negotiations 
of four elected bodies would be conducted; and if one university 
declined to accede to a new arrangement, the failure would be com- 
plete. The case is selected as typical of many in which similarity 
and simultaneity of action by all the universities are essential to 
success ; and it will be seen that the Bill makes no provision for 
concerted action after the expiry of the Executive Commission. 

III. We take now the case of the Education of Women, which 
raises questions of a different order. The Executive Commission 
will have power to lay down regulations under which classes for 
women must be carried on, if at all; but it will be perfectly optional 
for any university to open such classes. If the purpose of the 
commission and of the Bill were merely to bring the universities 
up to date, it is probable that they would not be justified in going 
farther than this. But a Bill expressly designed for the future 
improvement of the universities must be judged more severely. Let 
us suppose that the question makes great advances, and that the 
university education of women comes to be generally recognized as 
a public duty. Let us suppose, also (what is at least possible), that 
in these circumstances one university determinedly lags behind. 
Wealthy people can migrate to other universities; but there is a 
large majority of persons in each quarter of Scotland who must 
have university education there or not at all. One university, 
then, fails to supply the wants of the people for whose instruction 
it is a trustee in receipt of public money. This case, again, is 
illustrative of many problems which will probably arise in the 
future ; but the Bill provides no power to enforce the performance of 
a public duty when the Court of any university is unwilling to 
perform it; as, for example, the Railway Commission has juris- 
diction to compel a company to run workmen’s trains. 

It will be urged that, at all events, the efficiency and the pro- 
gressive improvement of the universities singly are amply secured 
by the composition of the new university Court. Strange that 
this argument is so often relied on by those who are never tired of 
denouncing the conservatism of university constituencies! It is 
the fact that, of the sixteen members of the new Court, not one 
will be popularly elected and responsible. It is a large assumption 
that the new Courts will keep abreast of average public opinion ; 
and there is no likelihood that they will be generally in advance of 
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it. But that all four universities would move, independently but 
simultaneously, in sympathy with the best ideas of academic pro- 
gress, is flatly incredible. What is wanted is a central rational 
organ, an authoritative tribunal, to test the varying currents of 
opinion on questions of academic policy, to judge between them 
purely on grounds of reasonable expediency, to secure uniform 
development where uniformity is desirable, and, if necessary, to force 
on a reluctant university the adoption of a wise reform. 

IV. It is needless to point out how valuable would be the pro- 
posed Permanent Commission as a Court of Appeal from the 
decisions of the new University Court (or the remodelled Senate) in 
certain cases. For instance, in questions affecting character there 
is no reason to believe that the new Court (or Senate) will prove 
more efficient than the present Court, which, if an outsider may 
presume to judge, handles them exceeding gingerly. Nor need 
we enlarge on other actual and most perplexing problems—such as 
the appropriation of university revenues, the regulation of fees, 
salaries, and pensions, the future position of extra-mural teachers, 
the status and remuneration of assistants, the control of extension 
lectures or local examinations. The present argument is confined 
to general principles, and we- desire to avoid expressing any opinion 
about the treatment of particular problems. But he must be a 
sanguine man who expects that on topics like these the Executive 
Commission will produce an era of widespread and lasting satisfac- 
tion. There are those whose simple faith in an Executive Com- 
mission is only equalled by their sublime confidence in future 
Parliaments, But what we find more astonishing than either is the 
apparent willingness of most critics of the Bill to believe that 
four independent and rival institutions, without umpire or superior, 
each of them governed by a body of men appointed to represent 
conflicting interests on the basis of the balance of power, will work 
alongside of each other smoothly, contentedly, and harmoniously for 
an indefinite time. . 

It would, of course, be an exaggeration to say that the Govern- 
ment scheme is ingeniously devised to keep the universities moving 
far in the rear of public opinion. But the Bill appears to be con- 
ceived under the predominating conviction that the State is strangely 
anxious to pay down their portions to trustees, and to cast her 
growing daughters loose, careless whither they may wander. It is 
time we faced the question—After the Executive Commission, what ? 
This much is certain: the Privy Council Committee will have no 
power to originate movement or to direct it. Its sole function is to 
be a drag on the wheel. It may be useful in checking rash innovation 
or suspending immature proposals. But it cannot arbitrate between 
the universities in cases of conflict, nor will it exercise a constant 
elevating and harmonizing influence. Compare with this the large 
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powers which we suggest should be conferred upon a Permanent 
Commission: power to adjust disputes between different universities, 
and to investigate charges of preferential treatment ; power to impose 
on two or more universities new and identical regulations suited to 
altered circumstances ; and power, if necessary, to compel a university 
to be active in discharging its public responsibilities. Thus shall 
we indirectly forecast the future, and set up perpetual machinery 
for adapting the university system to the changing needs of coming 
years. 

Whatever the future may bring forth, at present the existence of 
a conflict of interests is undeniable. The professorial party and the 
extra-mural party have long been with us, and we hear the muttering 
of the assistants and the grumbling of the students. Beyond these 
voices there may be peace. But not many take a broad view of the 
situation; and the prevalence of vague and inconsistent ideals only 
proves that an immediate and final settlement is impracticable. 
Hence the necessity for relentlessly testing the proposals regarding 
means and machinery. If the general apathy on this perhaps 
repellent subject were overcome, the outlook would be clearer; but 
it is impossible to look far ahead without some misgiving. The 
conduct of successive Governments resembles nothing so much as an 
egg-dance. Practical Logic cares little for party squabbles, save as 
means or hindrances to the attainment of its ends ; and other mental 


qualifications are necessary to a successful legislator than a good- 
natured desire to offend as few people as possible. 





SIKHIM AND THE THIBETAN QUESTION. 


“‘ COMMANDING, confessedly, the grandest known landscape of snowy 
mountains in the Himalayas and hence in the world,” the view from 
Darjeeling is, writes Sir James Hooker,’ unparalleled for the scenery 
it embraces. The snow-clad mass of Kinchinjunga, rising 21,000 feet 
above the level of the observer, out of a sea of intervening wooded 
hills, is only forty-five miles distant ; ‘‘ whilst, on a line with its 
snows, the eye descends below the horizon to a narrow gulf 7000 feet 
deep in the mountains where the Great Rungeet, white with foam, 
threads a tropical forest with a silver line. To the north-west, 
towards Nepaul, the snowy peaks of Kubra and Jummoo (respectively 
24,005 and 25,312 feet) rise over the shoulder of Singaleelah, whilst 
eastward the snowy mountains appear to form an unbroken range, 
trending north-east tothe great mass of Donkia (23,176) and thence 
south-east to the fingered peaks of Tunkola and the silver cone of 
Chola, gradually sinking into the Bhootan Mountains at Gipmoochi 
(14,509).”——-The view described is practically a view of Sikhim ; and 
the picture brings vividly before us the little State which has suddenly 
sprung into notoriety as a recent battle-ground and prospective trade- 
route between India and Thibet. A tumbled mountain mass, made 
up of great heights and deep-cut ravines, of heavy forest and foaming 
torrent, in which rises and descents of six thousand feet and more 
are common in passing from valley to valley, sometimes in a single 
day’s march, Sikhim fulfils the wildest conception of mountain 
grandeur. Kinchinjunga itself is within its borders: over Chola 
and Tunkola are the passes into Chumbi which our soldiers have 
lately traversed. The Snowy Range marks, in fact, roughly, the 
frontier of Thibet. . 

Hidden thus in the recesses of the Himalayas, screened from the 
lowland by our hill-station of Darjeeling, shrouded as it were in 
virgin forest, Sikhim is too small a political unit to have attracted 
notice outside of Hindostan. As a region possessing scenery of sur- 
passing beauty and flora of luxuriant wealth, it has been explored 
by travellers like Sir James Hooker and Sir Richard Temple, who 
have given us fascinating descriptions of its natural beauty: as a 

1 Himalayan Journals ; or, Notes of a Naturalist. By James Dalton Hooker. London. 


1854.—There are within the field of view twelve mountains over 20,000 feet. The 
nearest snow is thirty-two miles, and the farthest seventy-three miles distant. 
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troublesome neighbour, it has had to be coerced by soldiers like Colonel 
Gawler, who has left a humorous picture of its physical difficulties : 
as a vassal State and a possible hyphen between India and Thibet, it 
has been visited by political officers like Mr. Edgar. But of history 
in the literary sense it has practically none ; for what there was of 
locai record—a remarkable and beautiful manuscript kept in the 
monastery of Pemyongchi—was, we are told, destroyed by the 
Nepaulese in 1814. What little is known of its earlier story has 
been summarized by Captain Temple in the Introduction to his 
father’s diaries.’ Practically however, as he remarks, no European 
has even seriously inquired into it, nor is there much promise of 
vaiuable result if the task were undertaken. It is sufficient for us 
to know that the Rajah’s family came originally from Thibet, and 
attained to princely rank, about three hundred years ago, in the person 
of one Penccho Namagé, who was then settled at Gantok. There 
had occurred in Thibet, not long previously, the great Tsong-Kaban 
reformation, which divided the Thibetan world as effectually as Luther 
divided European Christendom ; and many lamas of the older but 
defeated sect had migrated to Sikhim. These Penccho seems to have 
taken under his protection and, by their help, to have raised himself 
to the throne. The event has interest as illustrating the connection 
with Thibet which has been a dominant factor in Sikhimese polity, 
and deserves note for that reason ; but it is not till towards the close 
of the eighteenth century that Sikhim looms upon the Indian horizon 
—or that it begins, at any rate, to figure as an element in Anglo- 
Indian politics, 

Sikhim is referred to as ‘“‘ Bramascjon” by Van de Putte, who 
gathered his information from a son of the Rajah then visiting the 
Court of Lhassa, and as “‘ Demo-jong ” by Bogle half a century later ; 
but neither of them crossed the frontier, nor does this nomenclature 
do much more than signalize its existence. Bogle learned, certainly, 
that there was a path across it between India and Thibet,? but no 
thought of utilizing it occurred, evidently, either to him or to 
Hastings. It was, in fact, closed at the moment by the same cause 
which was impelling them to seek a way through Bhootan. The 
Goorkhas, who had throttled by their exactions the traditional 
highway through Nepaul, had extended their conquest over the 
Sikhimese lowland and interfered, in this direction also, between India 
and Thibet. Bogle’s references to Sikhim are, in fact, made only 
with regard to the anxiety caused by Goorkha turbulence. ‘‘ There 
was,” exclaimed the Teshu Lama—and the sentence is worth quoting 


1 Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikhim, dc. By Sir R. Temple, Edited by 
Captain R. C. Temple. 

? The commodities of Bengal used to be conveyed into Thibet through the Murung 
(Sikhimese Jowland) and a province adjoining to it which is subject to Lhassa and 
governed by a chief styled Demo-jong. The fakirs, when expelled from Nepaul, 
generally frequented this road; but being esteemed unhealthy, it was not adopted by 
any creditable merchants.— Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Thibet. 
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as a declaration of suzerainty—‘“‘ no trusting them ; for though their 
Rajah had promised over and over again that he would never encroach 
a finger’s breadth on Thibetan territory, he had now attacked Demo- 
jong’s country which was subject to Lhassa.” 

Sikhim comprised, at that period, what may, for convenience of 
illustration, be described as three sections: (1) the Trans-nivean 
province of Chumbi, bounded on the north and east by Lhassa-Dé and 
Bhootan ; (2) the region known as Cis-nivean Sikhim, bounded on the 
north and west by Lhassa-Dé and Nepaul; (3) the district of 
Darjeeling, including a tract atthe foot of the Himalayas then known 
as the Murung. The first was, and is, admittedly Thibetan soil; the 
second has passed under the influence, and the third into the actual 
possession, of British India, Sikhim is, in fact, literally astride on 
a dividing range of the Himalayas, with one leg on the Thibetan 
and one on the Indian slope. It is from Cis-nivean Sikhim that we 
have been lately concerned to expel the Thibetan troops; and it is 
the passes leading from the Cis-nivean to the Trans-nivean province 
that we are anxious to open. 

It would be worse than wearisome to follow, here, the tangled 
skein of local quarrel that began with the rise of Goorkha power 
and terminated only, in 1817, with our own appearance on the 
scene. We are concerned only with the incident which entailed 
the barring of the Thibetan frontier ; and the fewest possible words 
will suffice to maintain the connection of the story.—Having 
subjugated Nepaul the Goorkhas were, as we have seen, at the time 
of Bogle’s mission, threatening to extend their conquest over 
Sikhim. They had overrun the Murung, and were invading the 
hill region when a Thibetan army was sent to oppose them. The 
incident closed with their retreat from Sikhim proper, on certain terms 
which are irrelevant to our purpose, but in their retaining possession 
of the Murung, which figures thenceforth as a sort of counter in the 
game of Himalayan politics. They were, however, quieted only for 
the moment ; they invaded, sixteen years later, the very territory of 
the Dalai Lama, and advanced as far as Shigatze which they took 
and sacked. The Chinese came to the assistance of their feudatories, 
drove back the invaders, and wound up the campaign by closing the 
southern frontier. Natives of Nepaul, Sikhim, and Bhootan continued 
to pass freely over the dividing range, but the way was barred against 
natives of Hindostan. ‘So careful were they,” says Turner, whose 
narrative’ forms the staple record of the event, ‘‘to avail themselves 
of every possible advantage within their reach, that they occupied an 
intermediate country between Bhootan and Nepaul, the territory of 
a petty chief denominated Rajah of Segwin, or Seccum [Sikhim] 

. and from this period, unhappily, is to be dated the interruption 


1 An Account of an Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama in Thibet, dc. By Captain 
Samuel Turner. London. 1806. 
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which has taken place in the regular intercourse between the 
Company’s possessions and the territory of the Lama.” The “ inter- 
mediate country ” in question was the province of Chumbi, of which 
we have heard so much in connection with recent operations ; and 
which is destined to so much prominence as a highway and possible 
entrepot of Indo-Thibetan trade, that it may be worth while quoting 
Hooker’s description of its characteristics :— 


“ Choombi is the general name given to a large Thibetan province that 
embraces the head of the Machoo river, and includes Phari, Eusa, Choombi, 
and about thirteen other villages, corresponding to as many districts that 
contain from under a dozen to three hundred houses each, varying with the 
season and state of trade. The latter is considerable, Phari being, next to 
Darjeeling, the greatest Thibetan, Bhotan, Sikhim,and Indian entrepét along 
the whole Himalaya east of Nepaul. The general form of Choombi valley is 
triangular, the broader end northwards ; it is bounded by the Chola Range 
on the west, from Donkia to Gipmoochi, and by the Kamphee or Chakoong 
range tothe east. These meridional ranges approximate to the southward, 
so as to form a natural boundary to Choombi.. The Machoo River, rising 
from Chumulari, flows through Choombi and enters Bhotan at a large 
mart called Rinchingoong, whence it flows to the plains of India 
The Choombi district is elevated, for the only cultivation is a summer or 
alpine one, neither maize, rice, nor millet being grown there: it is also dry, 
for the great height of the Bhotan Mountains and the form of the Machoo 
valley cut off the rains, and there is no dense forest : it is very mountainous, 
all carriage being on men’s and yaks’ backs ; and is populous for this part of 
the country, the inhabitants being estimated at 3000 in the trading season. 
. . . . From Choombi to Lhassa is fifteen long days’ journey for a man 
mounted on a stout mule.” 


It is essential to the comprehension of recent events that the poli- 
tical and geographical distinction between the Cis-nivean and Trans- 
nivean provinces be clearly realized ; and it may even be worth men- 
tioning that, when Hooker succeeded in making a detour through 
Chumbi from the Kongralama to the Donkia Pass, “ nothing would 
induce the Thibetan guard who accompanied him to cross into Cis- 
nivean Sikhim, which they regarded as Company’s territory.” 

It was the British war with Nepaul in 1814 that led to the attrac- 
tion of Sikhim within the sphere of Indian politics. The Rajah 
required little persuasion to array himself on our side against his 
predatory neighbours; but he suffered badly, at the outset, for his 
temerity. His troops were driven across the Teesta; the country 
was overrun, the monasteries were plundered, and that act of van- 
dalism was committed which deprived the world for ever of a section 
of Himalayan history! However, we were of course victorious on 
the West ; and the Rajah—partly as a reward, but mainly with a 
view of setting up Sikhim as a buffer between Nepaul and Bhootan 
—was taken (in 1817) under Indian protection, and replaced in pos- 
session of the vexed Murung region. 

Fourteen years of tranquillity followed, but at the end of that 
period a fresh process of disintegration began. There broke out, in 
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1828, a frontier dispute between Sikhim and Nepaul which occa~ 
sioned the visit to Darjeeling by Mr. J. W. Grant that resulted in its 
acquisition by the British. What is now a flourishing town was then a 
paltry village ; what is now an important centre of tea and cinchona 
cultivation was then impenetrable jungle. But Mr. Grant was so 
impressed with its potential value as a sanatorium, a commercial 
depot, and if need be a military station, that he induced Lord 
William Bentinck to negotiate for its cession. There was a little 
delay in realizing the project, but the Rajah was eventually persuaded 
(in 1835) to yield the territory in exchange for a pension of £300.— 
For some years all went smoothly between the new settlement and the 
parent State; but a change for the worse ensued with the advent in 
Sikhim of anew Minister, who is described as a Thibetan of the worst 
Lama type. The institution of slavery, which seems common along the 
Thibetan border,’ and the propensity for kidnapping British subjects 
from the plains, were at the root of the new trouble. But a crisis 
was caused by the seizure and imprisonment of Dr. Campbell, then 
Superintendent of Darjeeling, in the preposterous hope of obtaining, 
among other things, the rendition of certain runaways who had found 
refuge on British territory. The incident occurred while he was 
travelling with Dr. Hooker on one of those adventurous journeys to 
which we are indebted for the latter's graphic sketches ; and we may 
perhaps stay here to give an impression, however slight, of the little 
State which has since assumed such unexpected importance. 


Dr. Hooker was the first European to thoroughly explore and de- 
scribe Sikhim. His steps have since been often trodden. Colonel 
Gawler has sketched for us the expedition of 1861, which occupied 
Tumloong and exacted the treaty designed to open up communica- 
tion with Thibet ; Mr. Edgar has described a visit paid by him to 
the Rajah in 1873; and Sir Richard Temple has given us a pleasing 
diary of excursions through British Sikhim in 1875. But for charm 
of description and comprehensive observation, the Himalayan 
Journals still hold the field. Hooker’s main object was, of course, 
botanical research, but his narrative ranges widely beyond the flora 
which it was his special purpose to examine. A lover of Nature able 
to appreciate the magnificent scenery, and an observer capable of 
sketchinig a quaintly interesting people, he has given us a book of 
travel which is not only fascinating in itself but a valuable contribu- 
tion to the geography of the Himalayan region: 

Not the least curious feature in Sikhimese polity is the variety of 
races hemmed into Cis-nivean Sikhim. The most numerous as well as 
most attractive element is the Lepcha, which prevails south of the 

1 Captain Gill, for instance, writing of Bathang, on the Chinese frontier, says: 
‘‘ Slavery is a great institution. There are rich families who own 500 or 600 slaves. 


. . «. Afamily always counts its riches inslaves and cattle.”—River of Golden Sand, 
vol. ii. ch. v. 
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snowy range, and is most friendly to British rule; but there are also 
Limboos and Moormis on the side of Nepaul; Thibetans, pur sang, in 
the regions bordering on Thibet; Bhooteas, who have immigrated from 
Bhootan ; Mechis, who dwell in the forest bordering on the plain ; and 
Magras, who appear to be remnants of an aboriginal race displaced by 
the Lepchas, as the latter have been encroached on by the hardier races 
of Thibet and Bhootan. ll except the Mechi, who is Indo-Chinese, 
are of markedly Mongolian origin, and all are impregnated, in a 
greater or less degree, with the religion and customs of Thibet, though 
all have languages and customs of their own; and it is, as Hooker 
remarks, not a little curious that six or seven different tribes should 
dwell in peace and unity, in such a confined territory, under a Sove- 
reign whose temporal power is unsupported by even the semblance of 
force. Itis probably the veneer of Buddhism and of Thibetan civiliza- 
tion which constitutes the cement; for even the Lepchas, who are the 
least affected by it, pay an implied reverence to the Lamacreed. The 
Sikhimese belong to the “‘ Red Cap” or unreformed sect, the Yellow- 
capped followers of Tsong Kaba, though in the ascendant in Thibet, 
having never made way on the southern slopes of the Himalayas. 
Buddhist temples are numerous, and a large number of the people seem 
to pass through a religious apprenticeship, spending a certain period 
in the monastery, and returning anon to cultivate the soil. The prin- 
cipal of these establishments is Pemyongchi ; and the appreciation of 
natural beauty which has characterized the Religious of all ages seems 
to have pre-eminently influenced the selection of its site ; for the view 
of the Snowy Range from it is, we are told, one of the finest in Sikhim, 
“‘the eye surveying at one glance the vegetation of the tropics and 
the poles. Deep in the valleys the river-beds are but 3000 feet above 
the sea, and are choked with fig-trees, plantains, and palms... To 
these succeed laurels and magnolias and, higher up still, oaks, birches, 
and chestnuts from 4000 to 10,000 feet. Pines succeed for 2000 feet 
higher, and give place to a skirting of rhododendrons and berbery,” 
while high above all towers the giant height of Kinchinjunga, “the 
snow descending in one continuous sweep from 28,000 to a level of 
15,000 feet, radiating from the summit along spur and shoulder for ten 
or fifteen miles towards each part of the compass.” Nor does the 
building seem unworthy of the situation ; the marvel, indeed, being 
how a people so poor can have managed to erect such a comparatively 
handsome structure. The ornamentation and characteristics are of 
course essentially Thibetan, “the square end of every beam being 
ornamented either with a lotus flower or Thibetan characters, while 
the walls are covered with allegorical paintings of lamas and saints 
expounding and in contemplation, with glories round their heads, 
mitred and holding the dorje and jewel.” 

While admitting, however, the Thibetan religion, the Sikhimese 
appear to have excluded some objectionable features of Thibetan 
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polity ; for polyandry, among the Lepchas at any rate, is declared to 
be unknown and polygamy rare. Mention has been already made of 
the attractive qualities of this curious people, and Hooker never tires 
of paying tribute to their kindness and good-humour. ‘“ A gloomy- 
tempered or morose master they avoid, an unkind one they flee ;_ but 
if they serve a good hill’s-man like themselves, they will follow him 
with alacrity through every hardship, sleep on the cold bleak mountain 
exposed to the pitiless rain without a murmur, lay down their heavy 
burden to carry their master over a stream, or give him a helping 
hand up rock or precipice—do anything, in short, but encounter a 
foe :” for the Lepcha seems to be a veritable coward ; and it is perhaps 
this peaceful disposition which has preserved him from extinction at 
the hands of his hardier and more warlike neighbours. Their 
standard of civilization may be low, and their talents few ; but ‘‘ they 
are conspicuous for their honesty, their power as carriers and moun- 
taineers, and their skill as woodsmen; for they build a waterproof 
house with a thatch of banana leaves in the lower, and of bamboo in 
the elevated, regions, and equip it with a table and bedsteads for 
three persons, in an hour, using no implement but their heavy knife.” 
Dr. Hooker seems indeed, on the whole, to have carried away a most 
pleasing impression of his temporary hosts. Trouble and hindrance 
he encountered, but they arose from the ill-will of the chief Minister 
or Dewan, and in no way from unkindliness in the people. There 
were times when he came near t2 starvation, but never through the 
indisposition of his neighbours; there were times when the locality 
was so poor that they had not food to give, and times when they 
dared not, or dared only surreptitiously, sell what they had; but hos- 
pitality and kindness seem to have been the prevailing characteristics 
when the neighbourhood was fertile and circumstances were propitious. 
Presents! of fruit, fowls and eggs, rice, butter, and beer seem, indeed, 
to have poured in at times with inconvenient profusion. 

The Journals are full of characteristic touches portraying the 
manners and customs of the people, their dress, houses, and pursuits, 
as vividly as their physical surroundings. Here, for instance, is an 
interview with the Rajah, which gives us at a glance an estimate of 
Sikhimese civilization at its best :— 

‘“‘ A roofed shed of neat bamboo wattle, about 20 feet long. Two Bhoo- 
teas, with scarlet jackets, and with bows in their hands, stood on each side 
of the door, and our chairs were carried before us for our accommodation. 
Within was a wicker throne 6 feet high, covered with purple silk, brocaded 
with dragons in white and gold, and overhung by a canopy of tattered blue 


silk, with which material part of the wall was also covered. An oblong 
box containing papers, with golden dragons on it, was placed on the stage 


1 The following, sent on one occasion by the Rajah, may serve as a typical and com- 
prehensive catalogue :—A brick of Thibet tea ; 801bs. of yak butter, done up in yak- 
hair cloth ; 3 loads of rice, and 1 load of murwa for beer; rolls of Thibetan bread ;. 
fowls, eggs, dried plums, apricots, jujubes, currants, and sultana raisins (purchased at 
a but imported from N.W. Thibet), and some trays of coarse white:salt dug in 

ibet. 
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or throne, and behind it was perched, cross-legged, an odd, black, insignifi- 
cant-looking old man with twinkling, upturned eyes. He was swathed in 
yellow silk, and wore on his head a pink silk hat with a flat broad crown, 
from all sides of which hung floss silk. This was the Rajah, a genuine 


Thibetan, about seventy years old.” 


And here is a village high up in the Himalayas (11,480 feet), close 
on the Thibetan frontier, which introduces us to the opposite 
extreme :— 

“The village of Tallum consists of a few wretched stone huts, placed in 
a broad part of the valley, which is swampy and crossed by several ancient 
moraines The cottages are from 4 to 6 feet high, without windows, 
and consist of a single apartment containing neither table, chair, stool, nor 
bed ; the inmates huddle together amid smoke, filth, and darkness, and 
sleep on a plank; and their only utensils are a bamboo churn, copper 
bamboo and earthenware vessels for milk, butter, &c.” 


Dr. Hooker’s first journey occupied the winter of 1848-9, and 
resulted in a magnificent botanical collection comprising, among 
other trophies, the Himalayan rhododendrons which were afterwards 
planted at Kew. Not, however, yet content, he started again in 
the autumn of 1849, and was joined by Dr. Campbell, who wished 
to see the Rajah about various causes of difference. The description 
of this journey introduces us to fresh delights and fresh drawbacks 
of Himalayan travel. The travellers see false sunsets in the eastern 
sky ; they encounter glaciers and hot springs—in one of which a 
coolie, who had gone back to look for a thermometer he had dropped, 
elected to pass the night as a comfortable refuge! A vagrant 
Thibetan, who “ gained a livelihood by going up and down the 
country blessing, cursing, and doing other such necessary business,” 
dances for alms. ‘They meet with scenery that defies description, 
and cold that is almost intolerable. Eventually, however, they reach 
Tumloong, the capital of Cis-nivean Sikhim, and opportunities are 
afforded of sharing the hospitality and observing the life of the people 
by which the Journals largely profit. Allusion has been made to the 
ethnic and political kinship between Sikhim and Thibet, and the 
likeness extends to dress and manners. Here, for instance, is a 
cameo of a lady which may serve as a comparison to the picture of 
the Rajah on a former page. Dr. Hooker is at Tumloong, and 


approaches 


“a concourse of women dressed in their pretty striped and crossed cloaks 
who had brought tokens of good will. Amongst them .. . . conspi- 
cuous from large necklaces of amber (in lumps the size of a fist) corals, 
and silver filagree work, with which her neck and shoulders were loaded. 
She wore on her head a red tiara, bedizened with seed pearls and large 
turquoises, and a gold fillet of filagree bosses united by a web of slender 
chains. Her hair (plaited in long tails) was elaborately woven with beads, 
and her cloak hooked in front by a chain of broad silver links studded 
with turquoises. White silk scarves, the emblems of peace and friendship, 
were thrown over our heads by each party; and rice, eggs, kids, goats, 
and murwa beer poured in apace, to the great delight of our servants.” 
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Amber, pearls, coral, and turquoises seem to be the favourite 
ornaments in Thibet. Gill and Bogle have given us similar sketches 
of the women of Bathang and Lhassa-Dé; and a picture of the 
mother of the Teshu Lama, drawn for us by Turner, is simply an en- 
larged photograph of the Sikhimese lady just described. Whether, 
in fact, the pages before us be Gill’s, Huc’s, Turner's, or Hooker's; 
whether the locale be the Chinese frontier or the city of Lhassa, 
Bhootan, Teshu Lumbo, or the capital of Sikhim, we are met by 
the same peculiarities. An oratory at Tumloong is adorned with 
paintings by Lhassa artists. A colony of Thibetans, who have come 
to pasture their cattle near Kinchinojw, display the ‘“ butter orna- 
ments ” made familiar to us by Huc. Lamas, turquoises, coral, 
amber, tsanba,' khatas, and profuse hospitality meet us at every 
turn. The difficulty is, where customs are strange, to convey in a 
few words the import of the comparisons they suggest. Nothing 
short of parallel quotations from the several writers named would 
adequately meet the case, and such elaborate reproduction is evidently 
impossible within the limits of a Review. Dr. Hooker’s last picture 
however, introduces us to a custom so peculiar and so widely pre- 
valent that we are tempted to seize on it as an individual illustra- 
tion. Nothing in the whole range of Thibetan etiquette is more 
curious than the khata, or “scarf of felicity,’ which flutters per- 
petually before our eyes. We have just seen white scarves thrown 
over the heads of Dr. Hooker and his party by his Sikhimese hosts. 
Turner exchanges khatas at every turn during his journey through 
Bhootan, and makes memoranda to investigate their import—which 
fail in their purpose, but leave him still more impressed by the 
custom. On the occasion of Bogle’s farewell to the Teshu Lama, 
the latter “throws a handkerchief about his neck ;” and readers 
may remember the meeting with the Deb Patza and his wife, when 
Bogle “is so taken up in getting a handkerchief ready for the 
former that he does not observe the lady till she is passed,” notwith- 
standing which the Deb “courteously declined to receive my 
handkerchief till he had given me his.” A few dozen khatas were 
among the purchases Captain Gill found it necessary to make before 
setting out from Tatsienloo; and he mentions, among their uses, 
that ‘“ pious people visiting a lamaserai generally tie one on the rails 
in front of the image of Buddha”—a cognate ceremony to that 
which Turner underwent on quitting Teshu Lumbo, when he ‘‘ bound 
a white scarf round the capitals of each of the four columns that 

1 Barley-meal mixed in tea. The Thibetans habitually put butter and salt (or 
soda) in their tea ; adding barley-meal to make a repast. A correspondent of the 
Calcutta Englishman draws an amusingly wry face at the tea (mixed with butter and 
salt) offered him on the occasion of a recent visit to the Rajah of Sikhim. Huc 
speaks of tea and meal (tsanba) as the customary food of the Thibetan people. 
“Tf one will traverse the desert and reach Lhassa, one must resign oneself to eating 


tsanba.” In every house entered by Captain Gill in the marches of Szechuen, 
‘butter, cheese, and tsanba were immediately forthcoming ” ! 
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stood within the apartment he had occupied.” So universal, indeed, 
is the custom, so all-pervading the part the khata plays in Thibetan 
etiquette, that we have recourse to Huc for a full description of its 
uses. The khata or scarf of felicity is, he tells us, “‘a piece of silk 
whose fineness approaches that of gauze. Its colour is white with 
an azure tint. Its length is about three times its breadth ; and the 
two extremities end usually in fringe. There are khatas of all sizes and 
prices, for it is an object with which neither rich nor poor can dispense. 
No one ever sets out without carrying a provision of them. When 
one goes to pay a visit of etiquette, when one wishes to ask a service 
or express thanks for one rendered, one begins by displaying a khata. 
One takes it in both hands, and offers it to the person one wishes to 
honour. If two friends who have not seen each other for some time 
chance to meet, their first care is to offer each other a khata. That 
is done with as much empressement and as quickly as in Europe one 
shakes hands. It is customary also,in writing, to enclose in the 
letter a little khata. One would hardly believe the importance the 
Thibetans, the Si Fan, and all the peoples who live towards the west 
of the Blue Sea attach to the ceremony of the khata. For them it 
is the purest and most sincere expression of all noble sentiments. 
The finest words, the most magnificent presents, are nothing without 
the khata. With it, on the contrary, the commonest objects acquire 
an immense value. ‘To refuse a favour asked for, khata in hand, 
would be to express contempt for all proprieties..—Such is the 
Abbé’s sparkling description of this all-pervading custom, which seems 
as prevalent on the slopes of the Himalayas as on the borders of 
Szechuen, on the shores of Koko-Nor as in the capital of the Dalai 
Lama: and Mr. Colborne Baber even tells us that there is found, in 
the forest land bordering on China, a kind of moss growing pendent 
on the trees somewhat in the shape of a scarf, which the Thibetans 
call ‘‘ fairy khata.” 

It is useless to multiply illustrations. Enough has been said to 
show that, in almost every sense, the affinities of the Sikhimese are for 
the Thibetans, and not for the inhabitants of Hindostan. Nowhere 
in the world, probably, can a sharp line be drawn, and affirmation 
made that there exist, on either side, distinct races of different 
types, instincts, and religion; but nowhere probably could such a 
line be drawn with greater approach to accuracy than in this region. 
What Turner writes of Bhootan is true approximately of Sikhim: 
‘So wide a difference is evident between them and their neighbours 
of Bengal that, were a stranger to both desired to give an opinion 
of them when placed together, he would not hesitate to pronounce 
them natives of regions the remotest from each other, and would 
never suppose that they belonged to a contiguous soil.” 

It is time, however, to turn from these glimpses of Himalayan 
life, and resume our apercu of the political situation. We had 
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declared a protectorate over Sikhim in 1817, with a view of setting 
bounds to the extension of Goorkha power; we had acquired 
Darjeeling in 1835, both as a sanatorium and as a place d'armes in 
case it became necessary to affirm the position taken up. The time 
was now approaching when the fact of British ascendency and the 
situation of Sikhim in a direct line between Calcutta and Lhassa, 
were to suggest its adaptability as a highway for trade between the 
two regions. 

We left Dr. Campbell intent on visiting the Rajah with a view 
to improve, if possible, our relations with Tumloong, but under the 
shadow of an outrage that was to provoke a diametrically opposite 
result. Affairs began badly, with a misunderstanding that might 
have been avoided by a clearer appreciation of Thibetan etiquette. 
Campbell seems to have been huffed because he was not at once 
received in audience. As a matter of fact, however, it is the 
Thibetan—and for that matter Chinese—custom to leave the visitor 
a day of rest before worrying him with visits. Bogle and Turner 
had precisely the same experience, in Bhootan and Thibet, and were 
impressed by the consideration that allows a guest this repose on his 
arrival from a journey. Dr. Campbell, however, impatient of delay, 
set out with his companion on an excursion to the frontier. Their 
purpose had been to make a detour through Chumbi, but they 
were stopped at Chola by the Thibetan guard, and had retired to 
Chumanako, when suddenly, without warning, Campbell was knocked 
down and pinioned by the Sikhimese escort. There seems no 
necessary connection between the two incidents. One was a mis-- 
understanding: the other, apparently, an act of political pressure. 
For there was, Dr. Hooker was assured, no complaint or ill-feeling- 
against himself; he was free to travel where he chose; the animus 
was against Campbell, who would be held in durance at Tumloong 
till the Governor-General confirmed certain articles which he would’ 
be required to subscribe! To seize the representative of a neigh- 
bouring State, and confine him till he should become amenable, seems 
in fact a recognized practice in the border region; and it is illustra- 
tive of a difficulty others than Sikhimese occasionally experience, in 
viewing matters from other than an habitual standpoint, that Hooker 
descanted in vain on the immorality of the proceeding. 

Still, though consonant possibly with Himalayan law, the arrest 
seems to have appeared, even to the Sikhimese, of questionable taste, 
and was attributed by the victims to the sole influence of the Dewan 
and his clique. The aged abbot of Pemyongchi came in person to 
remonstrate; a certain Cheboo Lama, who played afterwards a 
conspicuous part in Himalayan politics, was loyal in his friendship ; 
and a vehement protest from Lord Dalhousie seems at last to hava 
carried conviction that the arrest would not be considered, at 
VoL, 131.—No, 4. FF 
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Calcutta, the every-day incident it appeared at Tumloong. It 
was determined, accordingly, to restore the hostages without 
awaiting fulfilment of the conditions. But so obtuse, to the last, 
did the Dewan seem to the enormity of the wrong, that he actually 
set out for Darjeeling with them in custody, taking merchandise 
and ponies for sale at Titalyah as though nothing had happened! 
Even his courage, however, oozed away as Darjeeling was neared ; 
and he eventually let his prisoners go, halting himself on the north 
of the frontier. 

It is significant of the progress since made in our conception of 
mountain warfare, that the General commanding at Darjeeling 
feared to venture on a punitive expedition. ‘Troops were collected 
at Darjeeling; but even Sir Charles Napier was afraid to launch 
them, lest a Thibetan army should be summoned and they should be 
overwhelmed in the mountains! Other means of coercion, for- 
tunately, were at hand. The Rajah’s pension was stopped: all 
Sikhim south of the Rungeet was annexed; and the dismissal of 
the Dewan was secured by this pressure. The punishment was, 
however, imperfect, and failed in ultimate effect. For the Rajah 
was so impoverished that we were obliged to restore his income ; 
the Dewan regained his former influence; and renewed troubles 
compelled the adoption, ten years later, of the measures from which 
Sir Charles Napier had shrunk. 

The propensity for kidnapping—that prolific source of border 
trouble—was at the root of the new difficulty. British subjects 
were periodically carried off; our demands for restitution failed of 
effect ; and the Government. of India decreed, in 1860, the seizure of 
Rinchipoong—a district lying between Nepaul and the Great 
Rungeet—as a means of pressure. The occupation was effected by 
Captain Murray and a body of native sappers, without opposition ; 
but they were attacked, three weeks later, by a mixed force of 
Thibetans and Bhooteas and obliged to retreat in confusion. The 
task had been undertaken with inadequate means and, but for the 
warning and goodwill of the Lepchas, might have resulted in worse 
disaster—This brought matters to a climax, and it was decided to 
send an expedition which should persuade the Court, once for all, of 
the necessity for submission, The command was given to Colonel 
Gawler, who has left us a graphic description’ of the difficulties of 
the march—for it turned out to be a promenade only. There had 
been great preparations, but they were put to little use; there were 
numerous breastworks, but they were vacated on our approach; the 
Dewan had even tried to enlist Bhootanese help, but either his 
heart or his allies seem to have failed him at the pinch. Tumloong 
was reached practically without fighting; and a treaty was imposed 


1 Sikkim: With Hints on Jungle and Mountain Warfare. By Colonel Gawler. 
London : 1873. 
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which had, for one object, the facilitation of trade between India 
and Thibet. The Government had been slow in concentrating its 
purpose, but the decision was at last taken, and the following clauses 
gave expression to the project :— 


“ (11) On all goods passing into or out of Thibet, Bhootan, or Nepaul, 
the Government of Sikhim may levy a duty [not to exceed 5 per cent. ad 
valorem], when a pass shall be given exempting such goods from any 
further liability. 

“(13) In the event of the British Government desiring to open out a 
road through Sikhim, with the view of encouraging trade, the Sikhim 
Government will raise no objection thereto, and will afford every protec- 
tion and aid to the party engaged in the work. If the road is constructed, 
the Government of Sikhim undertakes to keep it in repair.” 


Clauses 17 and 19 bind the Rajah to refrain from hostilities against 
neighbouring States; to submit disputes to British arbitration, and 
not to cede any portion of his territory without our assent; while 
clauses 18 and 20 provide that “the whole military force of Sikhim 
shall join and afford every aid and facility to British troops when 
engaged in the hills;” and that ‘‘no armed force belonging to any 
other country shall pass through Sikhim without the sanction of the 
British Government.” Suzerainty could not well be more emphati- 
cally asserted ; nor could an agreement be more hopelessly and help- 
lessly broken than these two clauses have been broken during recent 
operations. With the punitive and precautionary stipulations— 
provisions against a recurrence of disorder, and affirming rights of 
trade and travel—we are not now concerned. Suffice it to say that 
the lesson was effectual. Since 1861 the Sikhimese have been on 
their good behaviour. 

Here, for thirteen years, the matter again rested. The road 
stipulated for in Article 13 was promptly made, from Darjeeling to 
the Jelep Pass, and trade grew in response to the facilities offered ; 
but it was carried on solely by hill-men, the frontier being closed as 
tightly as ever against natives of the plain. It was not till 1873 
that a willingness was shown to reknit the threads of Hastings’ 
policy, and recover the privilege of access to Thibet which Bogle and 
Turner had laboured to obtain. Early in that year, Dr. Campbell 
and Colonel Gawler—the two men who had had, probably, most to 
do with establishing British influence in Sikhim—presented to the 
Secretary of State a memorandum summarizing the position, and 
urging upon him the opportuneness of a new departure. The 
population was friendly : Sikhim offered the shortest and most direct 
route between Lhassa and British territory : the Chola Pass was open 
nearly all the year round; and Chumbi, a large market town 
whence there is a good road to Lhassa, is only three hours’ journey 
from the frontier. By a branch extension of the East Indian Rail- 
way to the foot of the Darjeeling hills, the transport of Indian and 
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English goods intended for Thibet, as well as our Darjeeling tea 
trade, would be greatly facilitated. The head of the Sikhimese 
religion, moreover, was in Thibet. Many of the officials were 
Thibetans, and the Rajah himself received a salary from Thibet, and 
spent half his time at Chumbi within the Thibetan frontier. With 
the advantages here enumerated, there could, it was suggested, be 
no great difficulty in establishing a consular agency at Chumbi to 
begin with, and eventually sending an envoy to Lhassa. 

Whatever share it may have had in producing the result, the date 
of this document coincides remarkably with a movement in the 
direction indicated. The old Rajah had lately died. In the 
summer of 1873 the new Rajah visited Sir George Campbell at 
Darjeeling: in the autum of that year his pension was increased, 
and Mr. Edgar paid him a return visit at which the question of 
opening up intercourse with Thibet was seriously discussed.’ Refused 
permission to enter Chumbi, Mr. Edgar, it may be remembered, was 
visited at Chola not only by the Rajah and his chief Minister, but by 
the very ex-Dewan Namgay—the hero of Dr. Campbell’s arrest in 
1849, and of his repulse in 1860—who now avowed himself anxious 
to further our projects. There would it was affirmed, with a 
unanimity in singular contrast to the event, be no difficulty with 
Thibet. It was China which had sealed the passes, and it depended 
upon China to reopen them. The Emperor held the key of the 
situation.— Twelve more years were to pass before a resolution was 
taken to approach the Chinese Government in the sense suggested. 
But two important steps had been gained in the interval. The 
railway suggested by Messrs. Campbell and Gawler had been 
completed to the foot of the Himalayas, and a clause inserted by Sir 
Thomas Wade in the Convention of Chefoo, recognizing the purpose 
of Englishmen to travel between India and China through Thibet. 

The story merges henceforth into that of the Macaulay Mission, 
and in the larger field of Indo-Chinese policy. It would carry us 
beyond our purpose to enter here on a review of that project, or of the 
unfortunate misunderstanding to which it gave rise. We have been 
concerned rather to examine the place of Sikhim in the controversy, 
and to throw such light on its history as might serve to illustrate the 
situation. We have seen the little State disclosed (circa 1730) by 
Van De Putte—the first European who ever completed the journey 
from India through Lhassa to China; and we have seen the Rajah 
defended (in 1775) as a feudatory of the Dalai Lama, against the 
aggression of Nepaul. We have seen how the hindrance of the old 
trade route through Nepaul, after the Goorkha conquest of that 
country in 1763, led Hastings to seek an alternative way through 
Bhootan. We have seen Sikhim indicated by Bogle as a sort of 


1 Report on a Visit to Sikhim and the Thibetan Frontier. By J. Ware Edgar, C.8.I. 
Calcutta. 1874. . 
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bye-lane between India and Thibet, of no great account owing to 
malaria and other causes; and we have seen its passes closed, in 
common with the whole Thibetan frontier, by the Chinese, in 1792. 
We have followed the development of British influence, from its 
inception, in 1814, to the acquisition of Darjeeling in 1835, the 
annexation of the Murung in 1849, and the emphatic assertion of 
Indian suzerainty in 1861. And we have traced the project of 
opening up Sikhim as a highway between India and Thibet, from 
the first conception of the idea, down to the Macaulay Mission and the 
incidents to which it has given rise. If the hostile attitude of the 
Lamas involve a contradiction of the hopes we had been led to enter- 
tain, Sikhimese history may perhaps help us to a solution of the puzzle. 
We have seen Dr. Campbell arrested by the official clique in opposi- 
tion to the popular wish; and we have seen the Lepchas warning 
him beforehand, and screening him after the attack at Rinchi- 
poong, in defiance of the policy of their officials. The surmise might 
not be very wild that we have, here, an index to the situation in 
Thibet—a hostile clique of Lama officials disposing of the State 
forces in opposition to the wish of a singularly submissive people. 
Nothing surprised Dr. Hooker more than the submission of the 
Sikhimese to the extortion and oppression of which the Dewan 
Namgay was guilty. His unpopularity was evident; he disposed of 
no repressive force; and nothing could, it seemed to the visitor, 
have been easier than to overthrow him. Yet the people submitted, 
and went on submitting, as they appear to submit in Thibet to the 
oppression of his brethren. 

These glimpses of the past enable us also to appreciate more 
clearly the rival claims of Thibetan and Indian suzerainty, over which 
the negotiations at Gnatong made temporary shipwreck. ‘There 
never yet was a question that had not two sides; and rarely has 
there been one more fertile than this in material for disagree- 
ment. If it is obvious, from the foregoing pages, that the Lamas 
are justified in regarding Sikhim as an ancient dependency of 
Lhassa, it is equally clear that the Cis-nivean region has passed 
really under the influence of Calcutta. Bound by the treaty of 
Tumloong to join, with his whole force, any British troops engaged 
in the Himalayas, the Rajah is subsidized by Thibet to guard 
the very passes we have been concerned to open. If there is 
one province in respect to which he is a pensioned feudatory of 
India, there, is another in respect to which he is a subsidized 
dependent of Lhassa. Owing his very possession of Cis-nivean 
Sikhim to British protection, he is bound by race, tradition, and 
every natural affinity to the Power which is arrayed against his real 
protectors. It is not, however, the first time in history that political 
exigencies have clashed with the doctrine of nationality ; and it will 
seem to many that the question was one for judicious avoidance. 
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*‘ Devant ces suzeraintés-la,” said a French writer & propos of Chinese 
claims in Tongking, ‘‘ on salue et on passe.” Would it not have been 
possible to let the Rajah continue making obeisance towards the 
North or towards the South, as occasion might demand? But the 
question was, it must be admitted, difficult to ignore. It is in virtue 
of our political supremacy that we have been able to carry our ap- 
proaches through Sikhim to the very threshold of Thibet. To let 
pass, even tacitly, the Lama claim, would be to abandon this van- 
tage ground, and to abandon the very road which the treaty of 1861 
enabled us to construct. Both by treaty and in practice, Cis-nivean 
Sikhim has, since 1817, passed under the influence of India, and the 
Government of India may well have thought it necessary to obtain a 
recognition of existing facts. 

We encountered, therefore, a Sikhimese question in addition to a 
Thibetan question ; a question of suzerainty in addition to a question 
of intercourse; an excited and hostile clique instead of a friendly and 
commerce-loving people. Nor will an appreciation of these difficulties 
exclude the thought that they might have been conjured by a more 
careful study of the problem. There have been mistakes from the 
beginning. The constitution of the Macaulay Mission was a mis- 
take: the éclat given to it was a mistake, The furious alarm of the 
Thibetans and their advance into Sikhim were mistakes—mistakes 
both stupid and deplorable, but less incomprehensible than might have 
been the case if history were not at hand to suggest an explanation. 
Precedent may be a bad master, but it is a valuable ally, and can 
certainly not be ignored in dealing with the “unchanging East.” It 
was by quiet and unostentatious perseverance that Bogle succeeded in 
reaching Shigatze and opening up the relations which ensured a wel- 
come to hus successor; but it is a curious instance of the rapidity 
with which precedent is crystallized, that Turner was required to 
fellow exactly in Bogle’s footsteps. Bogle had come with an unpre- 
tentious retinue and a single European colleague; and this became 
henceforth, in Thibetan eyes, the standard for future missions, When 
Turner came, ten years later, to open wider the door that had been 
set ajar, he took with him two Europeans; but one (Mr. Davis) was 
turned back at the Thibetan frontier! So frankly was the precedent 
of Bogle’s mission accepted, that it was taken for granted the Teshu 
Lama, in his new incarnation,’ would follow the policy of his previous 
embodiment. But the precedent was two-edged. Two Europeans 
only had come before: two might come again ; but three was an in- 
novation! And Turner wisely submitted: his object was to get 
through. And it is far from unlikely that attention to this precedent 
might have ensured for Mr. Macaulay similar success. Thanks in no 
small degree to the good offices of the Marquis Tseng, the way had 
been smoothed for him at Peking; and he was promised the help of 


The Teshu Lama of Bogle’s day had died in the interval, and had just been re- 
discovered, in the body of an infant, at the time of Turner’s visit. 
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China both in opening the passes and in regulating the conditions of 
commercial intercourse. If he had gone quietly to the Thibetan frontier, 
with a single companion and an unostentatious retinue, it is far from 
unlikely that he might have found the barriers lowered. But 
instead of one European, Mr. Macaulay collected eight; and instead 
of a few servants, there was assembled at Darjeeling a retinue of 
several hundred persons, whose numbers were exaggerated, no 
doubt, still further, as rumour travelled towards the Lama capital,’ 
Nor, even yet, is the comparison ended. Report says that the 
Thibetans were so far faithful to the precedent established in 
Hastings’ day, that they approached Mr. Macaulay while he was 
still at Darjeeling with an offer to allow commercial intercourse at 
Shigatze, the capital of the Teshu Lama; and, if that report is 
true, an explanation of the failure to clasp hands on the proposal 
will be awaited with some interest. What we want is to get through 
the passes—liberty to trade on Thibetan soil, where commerce cannot 
be throttled as it is under present conditions; and this concession, 
if really offered, would surely have met the case. 

It is, we repeat, beyond our purpose to review the story of recent 
negotiations, and the regrettable misunderstandings which ensued. 
The incursion of Thibetan troops, and their eventual expulsion from 
Cis-nivean Sikhim are matters of current history. But the thought 
occurs that, here again, we have neglected an axiom of Oriental 
policy. If it was essentially a case for being wary about entering 
into a quarrel, it was doubly necessary to remember the second 
half of the maxim. It may have been wise, after garrisoning 
Gnatong, to give time for every effort of diplomacy to avert 
further collision ; but when once we had acted, when once we had 
driven the Thibetans through the passes, we should have remained in 
Chumbi. Our retreat was dictated, no doubt, by the best possible in- 
tention. What we thought to do was to prove to China and Thibet 
the reluctance with which we had fought, and the absence of any 
purpose of aggression. What we succeeded in doing was, more 
probably, to persuade the Lamas that we were afraid to pursue 
our advantage, and to encourage them to stand firm. The effect 
of our advance was immediately obvious in an announcement from 
Lhassa that the Chinese Resident was starting for the frontier ; 
the effect of our withdrawal was made equally manifest by the 
delay in his arrival, and the reports of Lama opposition to his start. 
Assuming, as there is every reason to assume, that the Chinese 
Government is sincere, the presence of our troops in Chumbi would 
have facilitated an understanding. For the Chinese Amban, it must 
be remembered, is by no means all-powerful in Thibet. He is 

1 It is said that the incidental despatch to Darjeeling of a mule battery brought 
the alarm of the Thibetans to a climax. The movement had, as a matter of fact, no 


reference whatever to the Mission; but report reached Lhassa that the battery was 
to accompany it ; and this decided the Lamas to occupy Sikhim ! 
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supported more by the prestige than by the force of China, and is 
probably as unable as he may be unwilling to make concessions which 
there seems a chance of being able to resist. The presence of our 
troops actually beyond the passes, and with the way open to them into 
the interior of Thibet, would have strengthened his hand as Amban 
and have subdued, perhaps, his own inclination to bounce as a 
Chinese mandarin. To retreat was to remove that influence; and 
La.aa obstinacy revived at once, like a spring from which pressure is 
withdrawn. The demand of India, that the Thibetans should under- 
take to respect Cis-nivean Sikhim, was met by an assertion of Chinese 
(qua Thibetan) suzerainty ; and so acute did the wrangle become, 
over this unfortunate question, that the envoy was on the point of 
returning to Lhassa, and did actually withdraw into Chumbi, leaving 
the negotiations in the air. 

Chinese goodwill has not, it must be confessed, done much, so far, 
to help forward our project; but there is reason to believe that it is 
power rather than goodwill which is lacking. And it is possible, 
on this supposition, that a further application of force on our part 
may be necessary to precipitate a solution. For it is a fatality in 
Oriental politics that one must go through with an undertaking once 
begun. Having required that Sikhim should be vacated, we had to 
drive the Thibetans out: having required that the Jelep pass should 
be cleared, we had to clear it: having asserted a protectorate over 
/is-nivean Sikhim, we shall have to maintain it; and we shall be 
wise if we insist, once for all, that there is no more closing of the 
passes we have been at such pains to open. It would be indiscreet, 
probably, in the present state of Thibetan feeling, to ask for the 
immediate reception of a mission, or even for commercial access to 
the capital of the Dalai Lama. ‘he situation is essentially one for 
compromise ; and terms of compromise suggest themselves in the 
course of this review. A British consul in Chumbi, and the right to 
trade in Chumbi, might satisfy for the moment the exigencies of 
the situation. The important object is to get the door ajar; we 
want to get through tke passes, and Chumbi lies beyond them. 
Ulterior advance might be vaguely indicated for subsequent arrange- 
ment; but an important step would be gained if an agreement were 
had that Indians and Thibetans should meet and trade in Chumbi as 
on neutral soil. The question of suzerainty seems one of those to 
which the Alexandrian method can be best applied ; and the dividing 
range between the Cis- and Trans-nivean region suggests clearly 
where the cut should be made. All Sikhim on the hither side of 
the passes has been drawn under the egis of India, while Chumbi 
has remained as completely under the influence of Thibet. The 
Jamas must recognize accomplished facts. 

R. 8. Guypry. 
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AMERICA’S NEW PRESIDENT: WHY AND 
HOW HE WAS ELECTED. 


THE decisive defeat of President Cleveland came upon the British 
public, and also upon the majority of his own countrymen, as a 
surprise. Here, at all events, while it was believed that the con- 
test would be a close one, Mr. Cleveland’s re-election by a small 
majority was regarded almost as a foregone conclusion ; and even 
in the United States the prevailing opinion was to the same effect. 
The Democrats from the very first were exceedingly confident in 
their tone, and it was easy to see that the Republicans, although 
they put on a good deal of assurance, were at heart fearful as to 
what the sixth of November might bring forth. Yet the Re- 
publicans have won not only a victory but a triumph, and the 
Democrats have been overtaken, temporarily at least, not only by 
defeat, but by something like disaster. The calculations which were 
made, and the hopes which were cherished, with regard to this 
election have been completely falsified. How is this? What are 
the causes which have produced this remarkable revolution of the 
wheel of fortune? This is a question of some moment to the 
British people, who probably never before took so deep an interest 
in a Presidential election as they did in that which has recently taken 
place. Yet the question is involved in considerable mystery. 
American politics are so complicated that a clear and comprehensive 
grasp of them can only be. obtained by studying them on the spot, 
and anything like a complete statement in regard to them involves 
80 much detail that it is not very surprising that even our best 
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newspapers give us such meagre information on a subject of such 
importance. As I wasin the United States during the three months 
which covered the most active portion of the campaign, and as I 
took great pains to acquaint myself with the whole of the facts, I 
may, perhaps, without presumption claim to be able to throw 
some light on this matter. My American critics will, I fear, 
make it a complaint against me that I have got to know rather 
too much, 

It must, in the first place, be admitted that Mr. Cleveland was 
largely responsible for his own defeat. Reference is not here made 
to his Message on Tariff Revision, nor to his Message on Retalia- 
tion against Canada, nor to his impulsive and undignified action 
with regard to the dismissal of Lord Sackville ; for the two latter 
steps undoubtedly helped him rather than otherwise with the 
American electors; while even his attitude on the Tariff question 
won him a largely increased vote in the manufacturing centres. 
But his alleged pro-English proclivities, his return of the Con- 
federate colours to the South, his action in vetoing some hundreds 
of Pension Bills, and his somewhat boastful announcement that 
he was sure to win because he was a “ man of destiny ”—all these 
things alienated from him thousands of votes. They are but petty 
and paltry matters, it is true, unworthy to have attached to them a 
feather’s weight in such a critical contest as this was; but then it 
is the curse of the politics of the United States that they are 
dominated and degraded by just such contemptible trifles. It is 
beyond doubt that thousands of genuine Americans, and not simply 
the American Irish, voted against Cleveland because he was believed 
to command the sympathy of the English people. They did not 
so much vote for Harrison as against England. Personally, I 
believe that this anti-British feeling was the weightiest factor in the 
case. Over and above this, however, though subordinate to it, 
there was a belief that Mr. Cleveland had not been true to his 
pledges as regards Civil Service reform, and that his Administration 
had been too extravagant. Moreover, at the beginning of his term 
of office he somewhat ostentatiously announced that he should not 
seek re-election, and declared on general principles that it was in- 
expedient to elect a President for a second term. As President 
Mr. Cleveland was a political accident. An obscure man (probably 
Garfield, his immediate predecessor, did not even know of his 
existence), he made a good run for the Governorship of New York, 
after serving as sheriff of his county, and the caucus managers 
thought he would make a good run for the Presidency. They were 
right. But Mr. Cleveland was not selected as the candidate of his 
party for the Presidency because he was the fittest man on the 
Democratic side; he was simply a product of the Caucus system. 
He will now relapse into his former obscurity, and the English 
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people cannot regret this, for, although they were in sympathy with 
the economic policy which he represented, his action on the Canadian 
Fishery and the Sackville questions was such as to forfeit the 
regard which he had won in this country by his general course of 
conduct. 

Mr. Benjamin Harrison, prior to his nomination by the Repub- 
lican Convention at Chicago, was almost as obscure as Mr. Grover 
Cleveland had been. It is true that he had been a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral during the war, and also for six years a member of Congress, 
but it is equally true that until he was nominated for the Presidency 
the bulk of his countrymen were ignorant of his existence. This 
was a negative recommendation of great value, for where very little 
is known about a man’s past career even his worst enemies will 
find it difficult to make much of a case against him on the ground 
of his record. Mr. Harrison had not been Governor of any State; 
he had rendered no great political services to his country ; not even 
his warmest admirers have ever claimed that he was the leader of 
the Republican party, or even a man of extraordinary influence in 
its councils; but on these very grounds it was impossible for Mr. 
Harrison’s candidature to evoke such bitter antagonism as was evoked 
by Mr. Blaine’s four years ago, or as would have been excited by the 
nomination of General Sherman, General Alger, or Mr. Chauncey 
Depew. On the ground of his obscurity, therefore, and also on the 
further ground that he happened to live in Indiana—a doubtful 
State—Mr. Harrison was preferred to others. Mr. Blaine’s character 
and career were so well-known that when he was nominated as the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, thousands of Republicans 
revolted, and either abstained from voting or voted for Mr, Cleveland. 
This time the Republican caucus was so anxious to avoid the mistake 
of nominating a man who was too notorious that they went to the 
opposite extreme. But, on the whole, it would appear that Mr. 
Harrison, as President of the United States, is quite as much a 
political accident as Mr. Cleveland was. 

Mr. Harrison had, however, another advantage over Mr, Cleveland 
—he had a grandfather—and a great-grandfather as well. The 
latter was one of the signatories of the Declaration of Independence, 
while the former fought the battle of Tippecanoe, and was for one 
month President of the United States. Mr. Harrison owed a great 
deal to the lustre which was reflected upon him from the renown of 
these ancestors. The Americans laugh at our way of recognizing 
hereditary position and worth; but they repeat our folly in another 
form. What, for example, had Mr. Benjamin Harrison to do with 
the battle of Tippecanoe ? Because his father gained a victory in @ 
trumpery battle with some Indians, did it follow that he was more 
fitted to be President of the United States than Grover Cleveland ? 
Assuredly not. And yet in all the Republican speeches and cam- 
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paign songs a great deal more was made of the exploits of General 
Harrison’s father than of anything that General Harrison had ever 
done himself. Here are some specimens of American ancestral 
hero-worship :— 


“What has caused this great commotion, motion, motion, 

All the country through? 

It is the people rising up, 
For Tippecanoe and Morton too, 

Tippecanoe and Morton too. 

And with them we'll beat the big I, I, I, 
I and me and my, 

And with them we'll beat the big I.” 


There were ten verses of this, and its virtue evidently lay in the 
“‘ Tippecanoe” of the chorus, and in the tune, which was that of 
1840—“ Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 

Here is another specimen :— 


“With the spirit of his grandsire glows his everlasting fame ; 
How it thrills the hearts of freemen still, that ever honoured name ; 
With the grand and deathless party, that has never stooped to shame, 
Our Ben is marching on.” 


But perhaps the most ambitious effort of this kind was the fol- 
lowing :— 


“Why it makes me think of ’Forty, and it’s somethin’, boys, to tell, 
That I was of age and voted, and recollect it well ! 
How we tramped the roads a singin’, how the cider barrels ran, 
When we ‘lected General Harrison, and used up little Van ! 
And this is the General's grandson, a chip of the good old block, 
As true as steel, as pure as gold, and as steadfast as a rock ! 
It makes me think of ’Forty, boys ; it’s awful queer, 
But that there fight, for all the world, was jest like this one here. 
For President Van Buren hed ben foolin’ with Free Trade, 
And knucklin’ down to foreign powers, as if he were afraid ; 
With Tippecanoe and Tyler too we floored ’em there and then, 
And with Tippecanoe and Morton too we'll dust em off agen ! 
I don’t go much on families, but when our glorious land 
Was tried and vexed, the Harrisons were sure to be on hand. 
His grandad fought in eighteen-twelve, he whipped the Indian nation, 
And there was one in ’seventy-six that signed the Declaration ; 
And Benjamin doesn’t lag behind, he’s kept the record fair, 
Whether makin’ a speech or fightin’, when it comes to the point, he’s 
there.” 

While thousands of Americans, who pride themselves on their ’cute- 
ness and practicalness, sing such songs as these, and while the 
majority of the American people elect a man to the Presidency 
largely on the ground of the merits of his grandfather, it would, 
perhaps, be as well for American cynics and humorists to moderate 
the sarcasm in which they are so prone to indulge as to the worship 
of hereditary worth in the old country. 
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The average American is, at heart, credulous and superstitious ; 
he is a great believer in omens and in luck; and hence it is easier 
for an impostor or adventurer to impose upon the American people 
than upon almost any other people in the world. Every kind of 
monstrous imposture, from Mormonism to “ Christian Science,” may 
be found flourishing in the United States. And traces of credulity 
and fatalism may be found in abundance by the careful observer in 
connection with a Presidential election. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
of Boston, a very cultured man, wrote a long letter to the New York 
Tribune of September 8, in which he drew an elaborate historical 
parallel between Van Buren and Cleveland, and between General Harri- 
son’s grandfather and General Harrison himself. The letter begari thus: 
‘* We are launched in a new political campaign, with the advantage 
of a successful name as arallying cry. To us old people recollection 
of the old name and the old campaign is a good omen.” What 
sentiments to be uttered by an eminent intellectual man! ‘A successful 
name,” “a rallying cry,” “the old name,” ‘the old campaign,” “a 
good omen!” Surely the man who can talk thus is dominated by a 
blind devotion to the past, and has no eyes to perceive the needs and 
demands of the living present. Hatred of the South and admiration 
of the West are the only other characteristics of this letter that are 
worthy of notice. In concluding, Dr, Hale says: “ The West so-called 
is really the middle of the Nation. It speaks for the average 
sentiment of the nation. There are excellent good reasons, therefore, 
why the candidate should be aman who represents the West. These 
reasons have prevailed, very much as they prevailed forty-eight years 
ago. As it happens the choice has fallen on the grandson of the 
Harrison who was elected then. He is nominated for exactly the 
reasons for which his grandfather was nominated, the same causes 
have produced the same effects; and that is not a rash prophet who 
says that the current of those events will run exactly in the same 
stream.” It is obvious that even Americans are unable to emancipate 
themselves from the influences of tradition, from the sentiment of 
veneration for that which has been successful or great in the past, 
and that their action is almost as much determined by a regard 
for these things as that of other nations, though in their case this regard 
may manifest itself in ways peculiar to themselves. 

It is pleasant to note, however, that Mr. Harrison had one other 
commanding advantage as a candidate, and that is that his moral 
character is without stain. He is a professed Christian, and a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, and his walk has been consistent and 
upright. With regard’ to this vital matter he was much superior to 
Mr. Cleveland, and also to Mr. Blaine, his predecessor as Republican 
candidate for the Presidency. Undoubtedly, this fact had considerable 
influence with a small proportion of the electors of the United States. 
I say a small proportion, because my observation of the character of 
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politicians in America has not convinced me that American electors 
generally insist upon moral purity as an indispensable qualification 
for public office. In fact, Iam impelled to believe that they are 
even less careful on this point than British electors are, and that is 
saying a great deal. But, unquestionably, there is a class of 
people in the United States, as here, who rank moral fitness above 
all other qualifications in a candidate, and this class in America 
forms probably from ten to twenty per cent. of the electorate. Many, 
if not most, of these were in the ranks of the Republican party, 
and when Mr. Blaine was thrust upon them by the caucus, four 
years ago, they either abstained from voting or voted for Mr. Cleveland; 
probably the bulk of them stayed away from the polls altogether. In 
Mr. Harrison, however, they had a candidate for whom they could 
conscientiously vote,and the Republican party again had the advantage 
of their support. This was not a very important factor in the case, 
but it undoubtedly was a factor, and therefore it cannot be entirely 
ignored. 

Mr. Harrison, whatever excellences he may possess, is certainly 
no statesman. In this respect he is not at all singular among his 
countrymen, for America has no statesmen. Time was when she 
produced men who were worthy to be called statesmen in the true 
and large sense of that term, but that was in the palmy days when 
she was virtually English; but in these, her degenerate days (as I 
truly think them), she cannot produce the like of her early founders. 
Politicians there are in plenty in the States, and a sorry set they 
are ; speaking broadly, they are the most venal and the least intelligent 
class in the community. The ideas of the American politicians are 
provincial, narrow, and sordid, to an inconceivable degree. It would 
almost seem that the greater the country the smaller the politician. 
Certainly there is a significant and impressive contrast in this respect 
betwixt England and America. This country, which is so small 
that it is said, humorously or otherwise, to have been described in 
an American geography as “a small island adjacent to the coast of 
France,” produces statesmen of generous and massive build, of 
broad and expansive mind, and gifted with sagacity, and penetration, 
and foresight in an extraordinary degree; while the United States, 
with an area of wonderful vastness, has rulers who do not rise above 
the common average of men, whose ideas are meagre and contracted, and 
who, too frequently, are feeble, and selfish, and shortsighted. I amnot 
an admirer of Grover Cleveland, who is in no large sense a statesman ; 
but I think he has proved that he stands at the head of the politicians 
of his own country. Let any unprejudiced man take an American 
politician, Republican or Democrat, and measure him with Mr. 
Gladstone or with Lord Salisbury, and he will soon become painfully 
conscious of the disparity between the two men. I am a believer 
in the principle of paying members of Parliament, and I have 
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no sympathy with the outcry against professional politicians which 
we so often hear; but if I thought the condition of things which 
prevails in America was the natural result of the system of paying 
members, I would oppose that system from this time forth. But I am 
not persuaded that the inefficiency and corruption which so conspicu- 
ously characterize American politics do flow from this system ; in my 
judgment the causes of these evils lie deeper, and are to be found in 
the national character. It is possible, perhaps probable, that under the 
system of paid members, England would never have had her William 
Ewart Gladstone or her Lord Salisbury (though I really fail to see why 
she should not); but she would assuredly have had in their places states- 
men equally eminent and useful. The more thoughtful Americans 
are beginning to note the pitiful contrast between their own politicians 
and European statesmen. As an indication of this the following 
passage may be cited from a leader in the Boston Herald:} “In one 
respect European political leaders set an example which men con- 
nected with public affairs in this country would do well to follow: 
that is, in proving that they have sufficient mental breadth to take 
up and consider matters wholly outside the range of practical 
politics.” The versatility of Mr, Gladstone, Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, and other English statesmen is then referred to, and 
the article proceeds: ‘On the continent of Europe this same 
tendency towards many-sided development is equally a characteristic 
of the most prominent public men ; but in this country it would be 
hard to name a distinguished politician, using this term in its best 
sense” [why does not the cautious journalist say, ‘‘ distinguished 
statesman ” ?], ‘‘ who has shown striking ability in any other line.” 
The greatest statesmen whose names appear on the pages of American 
history were virtually Englishmen. This despised little island has 
produced the most capable rulers and men of affairs both of the 
Old and the New Worlds. 

With a view of taking Mr. Harrison’s measure as a statesman, 
let us look at some of his utterances during the campaign that has 
lately closed. Of these the most important is the letter in which he 
formally accepted the nomination for the Presidency, which was by 
far his most ambitious effort, and which is said to have been the 
work of a whole summer. On the Tariff question he says :— 
‘“* Those who teach that the import duty upon foreign goods sold in 
our market is paid by the consumer, and that the price of the 
domestic competing article is enhanced to the amount of the duty 
on the imported article—that every million of dollars collected for 
customs duties represents many millions more which do not reach 
the Treasury, but are paid by our citizens as the increased cost of 
domestic productions resulting from the Tariff laws—may not intend 
to discredit in the minds of others our system of levying duties on 

1 October 20th, 1888. 
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competing foreign products, but it is clearly already discredited in 
their own.” Here Mr. Harrison ridicules the doctrines that the 
American consumer pays the import duty on foreign goods sold in 
the American markets; that the American producer is enabled by 
the tariff to raise the price of his goods to the artificial point of 
the imported article, and thus to enrich himself at the expense of 
the American consumer; and that the aggregate amount thus in- 
directly taken out of the pockets of the people is far greater than 
the duties directly collected through the Custom Houses. In other 
words, Mr. Harrison does not believe that the American consumer 
pays the duty on foreign goods; or that the American manufac- 
turer, under the tariff, gets more than a fair and natural price for 
his wares; or that anything beyond the Customs duties is taken 
from the people by the tariff system. A man who, at this time 
of day, commits himself to such positions as these must for ever 
abandon all pretensions to be a statesman. So ridiculous are his 
theories that they are alike incapable and unworthy of serious 
argument; the only proper way to meet them is by a reductio ad 
absurdum. The best comment I have seen upon General Harrison’s 
position is the following :— 


“A farmer, bringing home from market the clothing, lumber, and other 
things for which he had exchanged his grain, encountered a railroad agent 
disguised as a philanthropist. 

“*T am a protector of your industry,’ said the railroad agent, ‘and I 
want forty-seven per cent. of all you have in your waggon.” 

“ «You are a queer protector,’ said the farmer, ‘ pray explain.’ 

“« Why,’ replied the agent, ‘ you want the things I am taking from 
you, don’t you?’ 

“‘¢T certainly do,’ replied the farmer. 

“ “Very well,’ said the railroad agent, ‘go home and raise some more 
grain and I will sell them to you. This will give you more work to do, 
and preserve the home market for us both.’ 

“¢ You are very kind, said the bewildered farmer, ‘and I have no 
doubt you mean well, though I don’t clearly understand it. But cannot I 
induce you to be content with forty per cent. of my load? You should 
leave the sheep some of his skin, even if vou do take his fleecee—’ 

“¢ You may not intend,’ broke in the road agent impatiently, ‘to dis- 
credit my system in the minds of others, but it is clearly already dis- 
credited in yourown. You have been studying maxims instead of markets. 
However, I will not stop to refute your theory; and, besides, 1 think I 
hear something coming.’ 

“With these words the railroad agent took his forty-seven per cent, 
and hurriedly departed.” 


Mr. Harrison proceeds: “I do not stop to refute this [common 
sense] theory as to the effect of our tariff duties. Those who 
advance it are students of maxims and not of markets.” Mr. 
Harrison may be valiant on the field of battle, but in declining to 
confute the theory at which he scoffs he certainly shows the dis- 
cretion which is said to be the better part of valour. The levity 
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with which he treats this matter, and the haste with which he hops 
away from it, suggest the suspicion that he has met an issue with 
which he is incapable of grappling. Let us hear him on the 
Tariff once more :—‘“ We believe it to be one of the worthy objects 
of tariff legislation to preserve the American market for American 
producers, and to maintain the American scale of wages, and by 
adequate discriminating duties upon foreign competing products. 
The effect of lower rates and larger importations upon the public 
revenue is contingent and doubtful, but not so the effect upon 
American production and American wages. Less work and lower 
wages must be accepted as the inevitable result of the increased 
offering of foreign goods in our market.” Mr. Harrison believes, 
that is to say, that the more trade America does the less work there 
will be for the people there, and the less wages they will get for 
doing what work they do! Was there ever a more extraordinary 
proposition propounded by a man who claims to be a statesman ? 

We need not further concern ourselves, however, with Mr. 
Harrison’s letter of acceptance, for the Tariff question is the only one 
of general interest which it discusses; it is chiefly occupied with 
matters which are local, American, and, in a comparative sense, pro- 
vincial. These matters are, moreover, discussed, for the most part, in 
a tone of narrow and exclusive Americanism. This is more particu- 
larly true of the paragraphs relating to immigration, foreign contract 
labourers, and foreign relations. The impression left on the mind 
by the document as a whole is that it is the work of a feeble and 
timid man, who has no firm, vigorous, comprehensive grasp of great 
principles; a man afraid to trust himself, lacking in courage and 
confidence, and who therefore is almost sure to become the tool of 
stronger men; a man possessing but small force of character, who 
has not studied profoundly the vital problems of the time, and con- 
sequently has no matured convictions in regard to them. 

One of the curiosities, one might almost say one of the mysteries, 
of the Presidential campaign was that General Harrison, the candi- 
date of the Republican party, who ought in the nature of things to 
have been most prominent in the canvass, was rigidly confined, not 
only to his own State, but practically to the immediate vicinity of 
his own house. While this was the case, Mr. Blaine was on the 
stump in Maine, New York, Michigan, and even in Indiana, Harri- 
son’s own State, This treatment of Mr. Harrison could not be due 
to the fact that he was unable to speak in public, for he is a 
practised public speaker and displays fair ability on the platform ; 
indeed he is 4 much more intelligent and capable speaker than scores 
of the men who were placed on the stump by the Republican party. 
There is pretty good evidence, moreover, that this somewhat dicta- 
torial closing of Mr. Harrison’s mouth was not in accordance with 
his own wishes. In illustration of this a little incident may be 
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mentioned which took place in New York city. Towards the end 
of the campaign the Democratic business men of that city held a 
parade, and they were reviewed by President Cleveland from a stand 
in Madison Square. The Republicans were to hold a similar parade 
on the following Saturday, and they naturally desired to have their 
procession reviewed by the Republican candidate, General Harrison. 
So they asked the General’s son, Russell B. Harrison, who happened 
to be in the city, to invite his father to be present. He telegraphed 
to his father, who consented to come on one condition, and that was 
that Senator Quay, Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
should give his consent. When the matter was mentioned to Mr. 
Quay he flew into a towering rage and thundered forth: ‘“ No, 
General Harrison shall not come here. He shall not leave Indian- 
apolis. I am not going to imperil the success of the campaign by 
bringing him here. He shall stay at home.” This incident not 
only shows how tyrannically the Republicans were ruled by Mr. 
Quay (of whom more anon), but also throws some light upon the 
amicable relations which existed between the Republican leaders. 
It may be mentioned, by the by, that according to common report, 
General Harrison and Mr. Blaine were not upon speaking terms. 
“Where is Mr. Harrison ?” was the question asked on all hands. 
“Why does he not appear in the various States as the standard 
bearer of his party?” And such comments as these were called 
forth by an apparently anomalous condition of affairs: ‘“‘ Mr. Blaine, 
when he was the candidate, was as pervading and as active as he is 
now. ‘There is no apparent reason why the precedent set in his case 
should not be followed by Mr. Harrison. As a matter of taste Mr. 
Harrison’s presence before the voters would be as permissible as Mr. 
Blaine’s was four years ago; it would, it may be added, be rather 
more proper than Mr. Blaine’s tremendous activity this year. 
There are as many reasons why Mr. Blaine should be less con- 
spicuous as there are why Mr. Harrison should be more so; as Mr. 
Blaine, though powerless to get the nomination he coveted, was quite 
capable of preventing it going to any of his prominent rivals, so 
now, though he be not the candidate, he is reaping all the glory of 
the campaign, such as it is, It is, perhaps, none of our concern, 
but we confess that we do not think that Mr. Harrison is being 
treated decently. He is not an eminent man, but he holds a very 
eminent position, for the time being, in his party, and the party 
leaders are acting towards him as if he were not worthy of it. This 
is not fair to him, and, moreover, it is not fair to the party. Mr. 
Harrison is much more worthy, perhaps we should say much less 
unworthy, of his position than Mr. Blaine was in 1884, and much 
more worthy than Mr. Blaine is of the prominence now granted to 
the latter.”? 
1 New York Times, October 31, 1888. 
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Poor General Harrison, confined to Indianapolis, was forced to 
content himself by making short addresses to such delegations as 
chose to yisit him at his own home, and of these there were a great 
many. For two or three months the General spoke for ten or 
twenty minutes every day, and he succeeded in performing the 
astounding feat of doing this vast amount of talking without saying 
anything; at all events he came as near to saying nothing as any 
man possibly could under such circumstances. These brief speeches 
are marked by commonplace and platitude to a degree that is quite 
extraordinary ; every one of them bears the stamp of mediocrity. 
Let us take a few samples. Speaking on September 20 General 
Harrison made the following reference to England : 


“T do not think that there is any doubt what tariff policy England would 
wish us to adopt, and yet some say that England is trembling lest we 
should adopt Free Trade here, and so rob her of other markets that she now 
enjoys. The story of our colonial days, when England, with selfish and 
insatiate avarice, laid her repressing hand upon our infant manufactures 
and attempted to suppress them all, furnishes the first object lesson she gave 
us. Another was given when the life of this nation—the child of England, 
as she had been wont to call us, speaking the mother tongue, having many 
institutions inherited from her—was imperilled. The offer of Free Trade 
by the Confederacy so touched the commercial greed of England that she 
forgot the ties of blood and went to the verge of war with us to advance 
the cause of the rebel Government. But what England wants or what any 
other country wants is not very important—certainly not conclusive. 
What is best for us and for our people should be the decisive question.” 


In striking contrast to the spirit of this reference to England is 
the tone which Mr. Harrison adopted towards the Germans in a sub- 
sequent speech on October 12. He almost exhausted the language 
of eulogy in addressing his “ German-American friends,” praising 
them for their love of home, their defence of the Union in the war, 
and their virtue and industry. Of course the difference is accounted 
for, not by the fact that the Germans are superior to the British 
(even in Mr. Harrison’s estimation), but by the much more practical 
consideration that there is a very large ‘‘ German vote” in the 
United States. With regard to the Irish, Mr. Harrison was charged 
with having maligned their character by exclaiming, when inter- 
rupted by some Irish auditors in a meeting in 1876: ‘It is easy to 
know a man’s nationality. We had more of them to contend 
against in the late rebellion than we had in the Union service. 
They are only good to shovel dirt and grade railroads, If it were 
not for them we would not need half our penitentiaries.” Mr. 
Harrison repudiates this language; but Messrs. William Condon, 
Robert Sanders, Michael F. Purcell, John A. Wilson, and A. G. 
Creed, all of Bloomington, Illinois, have sworn affidavits that they 
were present and heard the General use the words quoted. Another 
charge brought against Mr. Harrison was that he said a dollar a day 
was enough for any working man, and that he himself could live on 
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that amount. This also he indignantly denied, both in a letter, 
written on September 8 to W. C. Sheppard, of March Chunk, 
Pennsylvania, and in a speech at Indianapolis on October 24. The 
Indianapolis Journal offered a reward of a thousand dollars for proof 
that Mr. Harrison ever used the words attributed to him. On Sep- 
tember 25, 1888, John G. Schwartz, of Brightwood, Indiana, swore 
an affidavit before Joseph F. Fanning, Notary Public, in which he 
stated that he was present at a conference with Mr. Harrison and 
others in July 1877, and that “the said Benjamin Harrison said that 
the men ought to return to their work ; that the railroads could not 
afford to pay higher wages; that the wages was enough, and that 
one dollar a day was enough for any working man; that he himself 
could live on that amount.” General Harrison’s disclaimers will, of 
course, be accepted; but still these affidavits are ugly documents, 
if only from the fact that they throw a lurid light upon electioneering 
tactics in the United States. 

The stock subject of Mr. Harrison in his little speeches was what 
he called “the American system of Protection.” This was what 
made America a paradise for the workman. Abolish this, and you 
would transfer a certain amount of America’s labour to foreign shops, 
and bring the proud American artisan ‘‘into competition with the 
under-paid labour of the old country.” He asserted that the object of 
the struggle in which they were engaged was ‘‘ to preserve our own 
American market for our own working men, and to maintain here 
a living standard of wages.” To a couple of hundred students 
who waited on him on September 28, he said: “I suggest to them 
that they be not only students of books and maxims, but also of men 
and of the markets ; that in the study of the tariff question they do 
not forget, as so many do, that they are Americans.” The virtue of 
the American Protective system, according to General Harrison, is 
that it keeps imports out of the country; the vice of the proposed 
Democratic modification of that system was that it would let imports 
flow in: “The Protective system is a barrier against the flood of 
foreign importations and the competition of under-paid labour in 
Europe. Those who want to lower the dyke owe it to those who 
live behind it to make a plain statement of their purposes. Do they 
want to invite the flood, or do they believe in the dyke, but think it 
will afford adequate protection at a lower level.”' Again: “ The 
policy of the Democratic party—the revision of our tariff laws as 
indicated by the Democratic party, a revenue-only tariff, or progres- 
sive Free Trade, means a vast and sudden increase of importations. Is 
there a man here so dull as not to know that this means diminished 
work in our American shops ? ”? 

Ignorance is a great help toa man when he wishes to dogmatise, 


' Speech at Indianapolis. August 13, 1888. 
. Ibid. October 24. 
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and Mr. Harrison could never have committed himself to such 
hazardous assertions as these had he not been in happy ignorance 
upon what he was talking about. Mr. Secretary Frelinghuysen, 
another eminent Republican, in his Labour in Foreign Countries, says 
that larger importations ‘may be principally ascribed to two causes 
—an increase in the general prosperity of the United States, with 
consequent augmentation of their ability to purchase, and a 
reduction in the price of imported articles.” So Mr. Harrison believes 
that a nation’s augmented power to purchase, shown in increased 
importations, instead of being an evidence of prosperity, is a sign of 
the poverty of the people who can thus afford to buy more com- 
modities. Mr. Harrison is equally astray in asserting that increased 
importation means diminished domestic production ; for the history 
of his own country demonstrates that reduction of the tariff has never 
been followed either by decrease of home production or by a lowering 
of wages. From 1850 to 1860 was the low tariff, or as Mr. Blaine 
and his disciples delight to call it, ‘‘ Free Trade era” in the United 
States. And a very good era too it was, as the following facts will 
show :—Between 1850 and 1860 the products of manufacturing 
industries increased 85°5 per cent. as against 79°54 per cent. 
between 1860 and 1870, and 58°59 per cent. between 1870 and 1880. 
The cash value of farms rose 103 per cent. between 1850 and 1860; 
39 per cent. from 1860 to 1870; and only 10 per cent. from 1870 
to 1880. Real and personal property in the United States increased 
40 per cent. between 1830 and 1840; 37 per cent. from 1840 to 
1850; 184 per cent. from 1850 to 1860. It has been computed 
that if the wealth of the United States had increased from 1860 to 
1880 at the rate which prevailed during the “ Free Trade era,” it 
would have amounted to 83,000,000,000 of dollars in 1880 instead 
of the 43,300,000,000 which it actually did amount to in that year. 
The same tale is told by the figures as to work and wages during 
the “Free Trade era.” During this period the number of people 
employed in the manufacturing industries increased 36-86 per cent., 
and their wages increased 60°63 per cent. ; in the woollen mills the 
hands employed increased 184 per cent. and wages 36°80 per cent. ; 
in carpet mills the employés increased 8 per cent., and wages 24 per 
cent, ; in the production of iron ore the increase of the workers was 
45 per cent., while the increase of wages was 57 per cent. All 
the evidence that can be collected on the point goes to show that 
the United States have never known ten such prosperous years as 
those in which their economic policy approached most nearly to 
Free Trade. To that nation these years were what Joseph’s seven 
years of plenty were to Egpyt. 

We may now turn from General Harrison himself to consider the 
means by which he was elected. When the General was a candidate 
for the honour of representing Indiana in the United States Senate 
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he said: “I covet for myself the free and unpurchased support of 
my fellow-citizens.” He may have cherished a similar ambition 
with regard to the Presidential election, though I am not aware that 
he ever expressed it. Had he given expression to the desire that he 
might be elected only by ‘‘ free and unpurchased support ” it would 
have been vain; for there is ample evidence to prove that the 
Republicans were prepared to resort to wholesale bribery to carry 
their candidate, and also conclusive proof that they did resort to it. 

Senator Quay has been referred to. The selection of this 
notorious “‘ boss” as chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee was a fact of sinister significance. It clearly indicated that 
‘“‘ Sunday School politics ”—to use his own contemptuous phrase— 
were to have no place in this election, and that he was not to be 
restrained from winning a victory by any nonsensical talk about con- 
science, honour, purity of election, or other like namby-pamby stuff. 
Mr. Quay’s appointment meant business in a very grim sense. This 
will appear more clearly if we consider Mr. Quay’s history. Mr. 
Quay hails from Philadelphia, which city, though it is reputed to be 
pious and Quakerish, is politically ruled by him. A correspondent 
of the New York Times, writing from Philadelphia on October 24, 
said it was there believed that Quay’s ambition was to “ snatch 
victory from the jaws of defeat by any means at any cost,” for his 
own personal elevation and enrichment, and that he would “ stop 
short of nothing criminal to carry the States of New York and 
Indiana for Harrison.” The political career of Mr. Quay began in 
Pennsylvania in 1878, when he was made chairman of the State 
Republican Committee for the election of Governor, and by an un- 
scrupulous use of money he succeeded in carrying his man. Shortly 
after-that a Bill was introduced into the State legislature which pro- 
posed to mulct the people of the State in the sum of four million 
dollars for damage which had been incurred to railway property in 
Allegheny county during some strike riots in 1877. The people 
were up in arms against the Bill, but in order to force it through 
some members of the legislature were bribed by William H. Kemble, 
who was Quay’s tool. If the Bill passed it would require the 
Governor’s signature ; the Governor was indebted to Quay for his 
election ; it would be well therefore to have a friend in the 
Governor’s council in the person of Quay, so the latter was elected 
Secretary of State. But the bribers were found out and indicted. 
William H. Kemble, Charles B. Salter, George F. Smith, Emil J. 
Petroff, E. C. Clarke, A. W. Leisenring, D. C. Shoemaker, Jesse R. 
Crawford, and F. W. Rumberger were the guilty men. They were 
sentenced to pay a fine of a thousand dollars each, to two years’ im- 
prisonment, and to disqualification for holding any office of “ honour, 
profit, or trust in the commonwealth.” But Quay did not desert his 
friends. As Secretary of State he was a member of the Board of 
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Pardons, and four days after the bribers had been sentenced, a 
meeting of this Board was held. It lasted twenty minutes, and 
when it was over Kemble and his associates were free men, set at 
liberty by a decision of the Board of Pardons, of which Mr. Quay 
was the ruling spirit. This is simply one of the feats of the re- 
doubtable ‘‘ boss.” When he was candidate for the office of State 
Treasurer in 1885, the Philadelphia Press, on July 4 of that year, 
said: ‘‘When the memories of the Pardon Board are revived in 
every Democratic newspaper and on every Democratic stump, how 
shall the attack be met ? When the management of the Treasury 
is overhauled, and the Democratic batteries open the broadsides, with 
which well-informed people know they are already shotted up tothe 
muzzle, how can we silence them or escape being silenced ourselves?” 
On July 7 the same journal, in the discharge of “a high public 
duty,” said: “The nomination of Colonel Quay would put the party 
upon the defensive from the start Every Democratic news- 
paper and stump would ring with the echoes of the riot, bribery, and 
the Pardon Board. And, what is still more important, such a cam- 
paign would inevitably lift the lid from the administration of the 
Treasury itself, and uncover secrets before which Republicans would 
stand dumb.” But Quay, undeterred by these ominous threats, held 
on his way, and not only triumphed, but succeeded in so terrorizing 
the Press, and everybody else in Pennsylvania, that the threatened 
exposures were never made. After all this had taken place he 
worked his way into the United States Senate. It was asserted 
over and over again in the American newspapers that he was 
appointed chairman of the Republican National Committee chiefly 
on the ground of his successful electioneering exploits in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The first step Mr. Quay took after his appointment was to sur- 
round himself with a “ kitchen cabinet,” composed of his Philadelphia 
associates. It included Senator Bill Chandler, ex-Senator Steve 
Dorsey, Mr. Chris Magee, Senator Rutan, Mr. Jay Hubbell, ex- 
Sheriff Leeds, Captain J. C. Delaney, and Charles E. Voorhees. 
Steve Dorsey has the reputation of having secured Indiana for the 
Republicans in 1880, under General Arthur’s instructions, by his 
skilful, profuse, and corrupt use of funds which were raised for the 
purpose of debauching the electorate of that State. General Arthur 
was so proud of the disreputable work of his lieutenant that he 
complimented him on it at a public dinner. It was men of this 
stamp that Quay appointed members of his ‘ kitchen cabinet.” 

With characteristic audacity Mr. Quay issued a circular announc- 
ing that the National Republican Committee offered rewards 
amounting in all to 25,000 dollars for the arrest and conviction of 
persons guilty of illegal registration or illegal voting in New York 
or Brooklyn, This was done on the principle of assuming a virtue 
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though you have it not, and was of course designed to divert public 
attention from his own proceedings. Matt Quay exerting himself 
to secure an honest election was a sight for the gods. The 
ludicrous feature of the business was that the first man caught at 
illegal registration avowed himself to be a Republican, who had 
registered in four different districts. He was sentenced to two and 
a half years’ imprisonment. Notwithstanding this awkward incident, 
however, Mr. Quay continued to mature his “ colonization ” schemes. 
The average English reader is probably at a loss to understand what 
‘‘ colonization” means. To “ colonize,” then, in American political 
parlance, is to draft a number of voters from a State where there is a 
safe and reliable majority to a doubtful State. In Pennsylvania 
there was a safe Republican majority ; New York and Indiana were 
doubtful, Mr. Quay’s plan was to draft from Pennsylvania into 
Indiana and New York a sufficient number of electors to turn the 
election. There is good reason for believing that this was done in 
both these States on a very extensive scale. The voters made use 
of for this purpose were chiefly coloured men, who were sent into 
the districts where they were to vote just prior to the registration 
day, in order that they might register as electors in given districts. 
It was remarked that in New York, a week or so before the time 
for registration expired, the coloured population of the city received 
a large accession to its numbers. These men had come from 
Philadelphia to vote in New York, and thus help ‘“‘ Boss Quay” to secure 
an honest election. The Democrats sent for a committee of 155 
men from Philadelphia, who searched hotels and lodging-houses in 
New York, and discovered therein hundreds of their disreputable 
townsmen, many of whom were better known in the criminal courts 
than anywhere else. News of this move quickly reached Philadelphia,. 
and one immediate result was that a train full of “colonizers,” 700 
strong, who had started from Philadelphia to New York, stopped 
short at Trenton, and then went home again. These tactics were 
pursued, not only in New York city, but in various parts of the 
State, in West Virginia, and most extensively of all probably in 
Indiana. 

Of course this “ colonization ” work was very costly ; but Senator 
Quay did not run short of funds, From Philadelphia alone he is 
said to have received no less than 500,000 dollars (£100,000) of 
which John Wanamaker and A. J. Drexel gave £10,000 each, while 
the carpet and woollen manufacturers gave 290,000 dollars (£58,000). 
It may startle many people who know Mr. Wanamaker only as a 
supporter of Moody and Sankey and as a Sunday-school super- 
intendent, to learn that he is an intimate of Quay, and that he was 
in constant and close association with him during the election. 
Politics make strange bed-fellows—especially in America. Mr. 
Wanamaker was understood to be aiming at the Secretaryship of 
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the Treasury, which office he expected to obtain if General Harrison 
was elected.! Another of Mr. Wanamaker’s eccentricities is that, 
while he contributes large sums of money to prop up the tariff 
system in America, he seeks to escape the effects of that system by 
establishing a factory in Germany, where he employs the ‘ pauper 
labour ” which his party so fervently denounces, and, of course, 
deprives his own countrymen of the amount of labour which he 
gives to foreigners. A New York paper suggested, somewhat 
cruelly, that he ought to pay 100,000 dollars to a foreign artist 
for a picture illustrating the text—‘‘ Woe unto you, Pharisees.” 

Quay’s efforts were worthily seconded by other Republican 
managers. Mr. Jas. P. Foster, president of the Republican 
League, and a Republican senator I believe, sent out what came 
to be known as the “ Fat Circular.” This circular was sent chiefly 
to Pennsylvania manufacturers. It says that the League “is no 
fourth of July organization for dress parade, but is an every day 
working force of practical political workers, who have in four 
months enrolled an army of over 400,000 men to fight against 
British Free Trade ideas, British gold, and the Democratic Hessians 
who are fighting under her banners.” ‘The circular also says with 
charming simplicity : “It is a fact that the manufacturers of the 
United States, who are most benefited by our tariff laws, have been 
least willing to contribute to the success of the party which gave 
them Protection, and which is about to engage in a life and death 
struggle with Free Trade.” Again: ‘The manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania, who are more highly protected than anybody else, and who 
make large fortunes every year when times are prosperous, prac- 
tically give nothing towards the maintenance of the ascendancy of 
the Republican party. If I had my way about it I would put the 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania under the fire, and fry all the fat out 
of them.” What effect this savage document had upon the Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers I was not able to learn.? 

Frequent reference has been made to Indiana. From all I can 
learn with regard to it this appears to be, electorally, one of the 
most corrupt States in the Union. This may be owing to the 
systematic assault which was made upon its virtue in 1880 under 
the auspices of General Arthur and also to the fact that it was 
formerly an ‘‘ October” State. ‘‘ Dorsey’s Soap” is still talked of 
in Indiana. Mr. Levi P. Morton, the new vice-President, is also 
credited with having taken a prominent part in the demoralization 
of this State. Efforts equally unscrupulous have been made in 
Indiana in connection with the recent election. The Democratic 
Committee of the State asked the Republican Committee to co- 


1 He has actually received the Postmaster-Generalship. 
2 That it was not without effect, however, is indicated by the £100,000 from 
Philadelphia. 
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operate with it to prevent illegal voting, but the proposition was 
declined. It was reported somewhat early in the campaign that the 
Republican National Committee had sent 100,000 dollars to Indiana, 
and the reports which came from the State were to the effect that 
Indiana farmers ‘‘ hail election day as a child hails Christmas. They 
see nothing debasing or vicious in selling their votes, and they look 
sharp for the highest bidder.” The “ floating vote” of the State 
was estimated this year at about 25,000, nearly all of it being pur- 
chasable, and the competition for it on the part of the political 
managers was said to be very lively. As the Republicans had the 
most money they would naturally get the most votes. 

Perhaps the most infamous letter of the whole campaign is that 
written by Colonel Dudley, treasurer of the National Republican 
Committee, to the chairman of the Republican Committees of 
Indiana. In this letter Dudley says :— 


“With proper financial assistance Indiana is surely Republican for 
Governor and President Your Committee will certainly receive 
from Chairman Huston (of the Republican State Committee of Indiana) 
the financial assistance necessary to hold our floaters and doubtful voters, and 
gain enough of the other kind to give Harrison and Morton 10,000 plurality. 
. . . . See that our workers know every Republican voter entitled to vote, 
and see that they do vote. Divide the floaters into blocks of fe, and put a 
trusted man with necessary funds in charge of those five, and make him 
responsible that none gets away, and that all vote our ticket There will 
be no doubt of your receiving the necessary financial assistance through the 
National, State, and County Committees, only see that it is husbanded and 
made to produce results.” 


Colonel Dudley is the personal friend of Mr. Harrison, and he was 
the only member of the Republican National Committee in whom 
the General had absolute confidence ; indeed, he was regarded as 
General Harrison’s special representative on the Committee. The 
New York Times described the letter as “ such as only a conscience- 
less political corruptionist could conceive, and only a scoundrel write. 
It is, in truth, a scoundrel’s letter, the most scoundrelly and shame- 
less we ever remember to have seen put forth by a man of promi- 
nence in the council of a great party. It is a direct incitement to 
criminal acts. It is an election-day hand-book for the official vote- 
buyers and bribery corps of the Republicans in Indiana 
It is a briber’s letter, a corruptionist’s appeal, a penitentiary offence.” 
Dudley at once commenced an action for libel against the Times, 
but he took care to bring it in the Supreme Court, well-knowing 
that it could not be reached for probably a year. It was simply a 
game of ‘‘ bluff.” The action will now be dropped. On November 4 
a warrant was issued at Indianapolis for Dudley’s arrest, but as it 
can only be executed in Indiana he will probably not venture into 
the State. It is a significant fact, however, that General Harrison 
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has maintained a deliberate silence on this letter, and has steadily 
declined to condemn (though repeatedly requested to do so) what is 
probably the most iniquitous attempt that has ever been made, even 
in America, to corrupt the franchise. 

The facts which I have adduced are of such a painful and start- 
ling nature that I fear I shall be accused of exaggerating them for 
the purpose of making a case against the Americans. I can only 
say that I have greatly understated the case, and that I have a great 
many facts in my possession which would more than corroborate 
what I have advanced, but which I cannot here use for lack of space. 
I expected to find political corruption in America; but I certainly 
did not anticipate that I should find such a sad and deplorable state 
of affairs as I have been compelled to faintly set forth in this article. 
It is well, however, that the truth on these matters should be known 
in this country, especially as abuse and misrepresentation of England 
was a leading feature of the recent Presidential campaign. 

The victory of the Republicans, even had it been gained by fair 
means instead of foul, could only be regarded as a distinctly retrograde 
step. It isa backward movement in at least three important respects. 
As Mr, Carl Schurz, formerly a Republican Secretary of State, points 
out, the Republican party, for the first time in its history, has become 
the advocate of extravagant expenditure, and also for the first time 
has set itself against any reduction or revision of the tariff. ‘ Indeed, 
it advocates higher tariff duties, and the repeal of all internal taxes , 
rather than surrender any part of our protective system.” This, 
attitude towards economic questions is not only obstinate and foolish, 
but dangerous, and if it is persisted in its inevitable result will be 
to produce extreme and violent changes which will convulse the 
United States to their very centre. But this, after all, is a matter 
which chiefly concerns the American people themselves. The 
Republican policy in relation to the Canadian question, which is still 
unsettled, is, on the other hand, a subject which vitally concerns the 
British people. Here also the change from a Democratic to a 
Republican administration will be for the worse. The Republican 
tone is warlike, irritating, offensive; Mr. Harrison has climbed to 
power largely by base appeals to the anti-English feeling of his 
countrymen, which is both more intense and more widespread than 
is commonly supposed; he represents that peculiarly narrow and 
disagreeable Americanism which is now rapidly attaining such large 
proportions., War between two such peoples as England and the 
United States ought to be impossible ; before I visited the States I 
firmly believed it was impossible; but I cannot believe so any 
longer. There is a spirit in certain of the American people which, 
if it grows much more, will simply make us fight. That spirit has 
frequently expressed itself in my hearing thus: ‘‘ We've licked the 
British twice, and we shall have to lick them again.” This is the 
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spirit which goaded the chief organ of the Dominion Government into 
speaking, on October 10, in the following heated terms :—“ Has it 
ever happened in the history of the world that a country took such 
liberties with the possessions of another as the United States is taking 
with Canada without having first resolved upon going to war with the 
insulted nation? ‘There has been a studied interference in our 
internal affairs. We have congressmen and senators threatening 
the integrity of Canada. The most wanton slanders have been 
uttered in their halls of legislation. We venture to assert that if 
such proceedings as these were employed by one European country 
toward another, if such language, such threats, such studiously hostile 
demonstrations, were directed by the statesmen and press of England 
to France, or of Germany to Austria, or by the most powerful of 
nations to the feeblest of the Old World kingdoms, war would be 
inevitable. The time has at length arrived when on both sides of 
the international boundary all fair-minded men must agree that the 
dignity and the honour of both countries call for the abandonment 
of an attitude which conveys a standing insult and menace to the 
Canadian Dominion.” With such a spirit as this simmering on both 
sides of the border there is grave danger ahead. When James G. 
Blaine gets into power, as he will do under General Harrison, even 
though he be not in office,’ we may wake up some fine morning to 
find that he has plunged mother and daughter nations into a dreadful 
war—the most dreadful of modern times. 
GEORGE BROoKs. 


1 These words were written before Mr. Harrison had appointed his Cabinet. That 
Cabinet is emphatically a Blaine Cabinet, as Mr. Blaine holds the important office 
es Secretary of State, and is, besides, the most powerful personality among the 

inisters, 
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Tue name of Richard Pigott will live in history with that of Titus 
Oates. The last is, indeed, in some danger of falling into obscurity 
by reason of the greater brilliancy of the achievements which 
attach to the former. Oates was sufficiently audacious in a bolder 
age, but he did not befool the Times. Pigott has earned an 
undying notoriety by destroying at a blow the moral influence of 
the greatest newspaper the world has ever had. And this is the 
chief result of the Special Commission Court, so far as it has gone. 
The Times has withdrawn the letters en bloc, and made to the public, 
rather than to the persons whom it has so deeply wronged, such an 
apology as its excessive natural pride would allow. Never was there 
such a collapse. When all the friends of the Zimes had been 
swearing by its extreme acuteness and penetration in this particular 
matter, and when many other persons, who had no special friendship 
for the journal, had given its conductors credit for some ordinary 
business prudence, and were thus inclined to be dubious concerning 
the letters, we were told by the one man upon whom the Zimes 
had relied—a worthless person whose antecedents were common 
knowledge in Dublin—that he had forged the precious documents 
under the'stress of extreme necessity. Now, if one thing is clear in 
this matter, it is this—that the Zimes must have had suspicion con- 
cerning the honesty of these letters. It has been admitted that as 
early as last November, Pigott was imploring the Zimes to save him 
from the witness-box, and he went so far as to write that if he were 
brought before the Court, he should have to make serious admissions 
in cross-examination! Again—and this is most significant—it was 
perfectly well known in the Times’ office that Pigott had been in 
secret conclave with the other side; that he had been closeted with 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. G. Lewis (the solicitor), and 
that he had not only received Mr. Lewis separately at his hotel, 
but that he had himself called upon Mr. Lewis at his office. Yet 
the Times persisted to the end. They put their “ right-hand man ”— 
to use the expressive phrase of Mr. John Walter—into the box, and 
when Pigott broke down, under the damning interrogatories of Sir 
C. Russell, and fled to Madrid to commit suicide—then, and then 
only, did the prosecution withdraw their forgeries. The expert who 
had been ready to go into the box to support the views of the Times, 
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did not emerge from his obscurity, and the house of cards, the 
strength of which had been trumpeted throughout the world for 
many months, came to the ground. In withdrawing the forgeries 
the Attorney-General insisted that the only fault of the Times was 
that they had been imposed upon. Public opinion will, however, 
not allow this plea. The Zimes have a terrible responsibility in this 
matter which they cannot so easily dispose of. There is a chance that 
this responsibility will, in part, have to be discharged in sterling, 
since several actions for libel have been entered against them in respect 
of the forgeries. Apart from this, there is the moral responsibility 
which an outraged public opinion rightly fixes upon those who 
attempt to stab a political adversary in the back, simply because he 
is a political adversary. This cannot be got rid of. It is idle for 
the Times to say: ‘“‘ We blundered in ignorance.” In the first place it 
was not their business to publish these forgeries. Latterly journalism 
has ventured into strange paths, but nobody has been more indignant 
than the Times at the attempt to put certain public men in the 
pillory for social offences which could not be reached by the law. 
In the case of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, there was much less 
justification for attack. But admitting that it was proper to publish 
the letters, one would have thought that the Zimes would make 
every possible inquiry to avoid mistake. They must have known, 
being, it is to be presumed, men of ordinary intelligence, that unless 
the letters were absolutely genuine, they were not only perpetrating 
a moral assassination, but at the same time risking in their own 
persons moral ruin. It was an amazing thing to learn that they took 
absolutely no precautions. We decline to admit that the opinion of 
an expert in caligraphy saves the Times. It does nothing of the 
sort. They stand convicted not only of playing chuck-farthing with 
the reputation of a great newspaper, but of a negligence which is 
absolutely criminal, since it has led them to seek the destruction of 
the leaders of a whole people for the sake of political gain. 

The friends of the popular party in Ireland are naturally vastly 
elated at the downfall of the Zimes. And they are determined that 
the Government, which has helped the Times in every possible way to 
make good the case against the Irish leaders, shall bear their share of 
responsibility for what has happened. It is both natural and just. 
Before the Times would face the great matter of the letters, upon which 
they have come to such bitter grief, they made a desperate effort to 
obscure the real issue by acloud of evidence relating to other matters. 
And here the Government assisted them in every possible way. 
The fact of the Attorney-General holding the leading brief for the 
Times was of itself sufficiently suspicious. Sir R. Webster tells us, 
indeed, that all his knowledge of the Times’ case came through Mr. 
Soames. We are content to believe him, though it is difficult. to 
understand the mental processes by which the Attorney-General, if he 
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had any “ official knowledge” upon the subject with which he dealt, 
was able to debar himself from making use of it. But be this as it 
may, it is certain that Mr. Soames had help which he ought not to 
have had. Mr. Balfour placed at his disposal the whole of the 
archives of the Irish office and the Executive officers of the Irish 
Government; magistrates and police were employed for weeks in the 
preparation of evidence which they afterwards tendered in court. Mr. 
Balfour justifies this on the ground that it was the duty of the 
Government to help the Commission in every way to arrive at the 
truth. He would no doubt say as much concerning the production 
of convicts as informers in the interests of the Times. An Irish 
head-constable was admitted to see one Tracey at Millbank as the agent 
of Mr. Soames, and Pigott made a mysterious journey to Chatham to 
see the dynamitard Daly, it is said by Daly’s invitation. Mr. 
Anderson of the Home Office thought it right to place certain of the 
numerous documents, sent to him by Le Caron, ‘ the military spy,” 
in the hands of their author and of Mr. Houston. From some of 
these documents, which were never seen by the defendants’ counsel, Le 
Caron’s evidence was prepared. It was stated in the House of Com- 
mons that Mr. Anderson was to be called as a witness before the 
Commission, but neither Mr. Anderson nor certain of the “ convicts,” 
who were interviewed in the interests of the Zimes, have appeared. We 
would put it to any impartial person to say what is the significance of 
this aggregation of facts. Let it be remembered that the Govern- 
ment, equally with the Times, are politically opposed to the defendants 
in the inquiry ; that the Government drafted the Bill constituting the 
Commission when the Attorney-General was in possession of the facts 
of the Times’ case and Mr. Smith had seen Mr. Walter; that they 
pushed it through Parliament practically unamended, and in face of 
the strongest protest ; and finally that their interests were deeply en- 
gaged in obtaining a verdict against the defendants. We venture to 
think there is here something more than mere suspicion against the 
Government.! And we are glad to think that Ministers are to be put 
upon their defence in Parliament at the first opportunity. The more 
reasonable men among’ their supporters are certainly not at all satis- 
fied with what has been done. They see clearly enough that the fall 
of the Times involves the backers of the Times. And they are 
anxious concerning the effect upon the country. They know that the 
mass of the electors do not trouble about refinements—that they have 
a rough and ready way of executing justice. So it comes about that 
there is immense chagrin that the Government should have blundered 
into such a position. If a scapegoat is wanted, the Attorney-General 
may suffer. It is alleged—we know not on what grounds—that unless he 
had misled the Government at the outset as to the quality of the Times’ 
case, the Commission Bill would never have seen the light of the day 


1 Written before the recent debate. 
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—that the Parnellites would have had to fight it out with the country, 
or remain under the unjust stigma of the Times’ forgeries. And it is 
said further that Sir R. Webster ought not to have appeared in the 
case. Poor Sir Richard! There probably never was a more popular 
Attorney-General at the Bar, or (before this unfortunate business 
began) a more popular official in the House of Commons. Yet, as 
we write, he is marked for a special and an immediate attack in Par- 
liament for numerous laches. First, he will be held to have been 
neglecting his duty to the Government to attend to the Times; that 
as an officer of the Government he ought not to have appeared in a 
political prosecution ; that he ought to have known, and must have 
known, that the Z'imes’ case was in its main issue dishonest, and that 
he was guilty of unprofessional conduct in not advising the withdrawal 
of the allegations underlying this issue at the very earliest moment 
they became suspected. 

It is useful in view of the controversy which is thus opening up, and 
which goes far beyond the person of the Attorney-General, to recall, 
however briefly, the kind of “‘ proof” which the Zimes tendered to 
the Commission Court in support of the famous letters. Pigott, being 
forced into the box against his will, made the best of it as long as 
he could. He told his story—and an amazing story it was—with 
sufficient assurance. We learnt in much detail how he first heard 
of the letters through Eugene Davis, at Lausanne ; how in Paris, 
one Murphy, an old compositor on the Jrishman, when the Jrishman 
was Pigott’s property, showed him the letters but refused to sell 
them without an order from the Clan-na-Gael; how Pigott personally 
got an authority from Breslin in New York ; how by means of this 
authority he received the Parnell letters from Murphy, £500 being paid 
for this first batch ; how Murphy afterwards was wroth because he 
could not get the letters back ; how the second batch came to Pigott 
through one Tom Brown, a Fenian, whom he met “by chance” in 
a Paris café ; and how the third batch came from a man unknown 
who “mentioned the name of Brown.” Certain mysterious 
ceremonies, which marked the transfer of the first two batches of 
letters, were duly set out by the witness, and when the Attorney- 
General put the direct question he answered calmly that he had 
nothing whatever to do with the writing of the letters—that it was 
quite untrue he had forged them. After he was subpcened by Mr. 
Parnell’s solicitors, he was visited in Ireland, so he said, by two 
strangers who wished to induce him to have an interview with Mr. 
Labouchere on behalf of Egan. He saw Mr. Parnell, Mr. George 
Lewis, and Mr. Labouchere, as already stated, at the house of the 
latter in London, and Pigott told the Court that Mr. Labouchere 
then offered him £1000 presumably to go into the box and denounce 
his statements to the Zimes’ lawyers. Pigott thought this was very 
handsome, and on his own confession made no objection. Then 
there was the interview at Anderton’s Hotel, in which Pigott made a 
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statement to Mr. George Lewis, which on production, represented 
in so many words that Pigott never believed the letters to be 
genuine. Finally the interview at Mr. Lewis’s office resulted in a 
hot quarrel, and a correspondence in which Mr. Lewis charged Pigott 
with forging the letters, and the latter replied with abuse, and an 
accusation that there had been an attempt to bribe and entrap him. 
This, in brief, is the evidence which the Times’ counsel had to put 
before three judges of the High Court in support of their foul 
charges against Mr. Parnell and his colleagues. We are willing to 
assume that they knew nothing as to the nature of the cross- 
examination which was to be made by Sir. C. Russell, though they 
had the assurance of Pigott himself that it would produce “ serious 
admissions.” What we ask is this—had they secured the evidence 
of any one of the men who, it was alleged, handed over the letters to 
Pigott? And if not, why not? Clearly a weak witness—weak 
that is in matters touching his general reputation—ought to have 
been supported up to the hilt in a matter of this sort by corro- 
borative testimony. Yet it is obvious that the Zimes never got 
beyond Pigott, and were quite content that this precious rascal 
should be their “‘ right-hand man.” 

And what a spectacle was presented when Sir C. Russell took in 
hand the forger. To begin with, Pigott wrote the word “ hesitancy” 
with two “e's,” and then it was shown how he had been in cor- 
respondence with Mr. Forster, Earl Spencer, and Sir G. Trevelyan 
when they were in turn at Dublin Castle, generally offering “ in- 
formation ” for valuable consideration. But the crash was not unduly 
prolonged. A correspondence with Archbishop Walsh revealed the 
fact that three or four days before the publication of the first article 
on “ Parnellism and Crime,” in March 1887, Pigott knew what was 
about to happen in the Times’ office, and offered to “ point out how 
these designs may be successfully combatted and finally defeated.” 
He had described these designs as being for the destruction of the 
influence of the Parnellite party in Parliament, and he said he could 
“ furnish details, exhibit proofs, and suggest how the coming blow 
might be effectively met.” Confronted with these passages, the 
miserable man said first that they did not refer to the incriminating 
letters—(he had already said he knew nothing about the “Parnellism 
and Crime” articles)—then that he supposed he must have had the 
letters in his mind; then that he had made an untrue statement to 
the Archbishop, and finally that he “had not the slightest idea” 
what he meant in the letter. Having obtained so much from the 
witness, Sir C. Russell read the remainder of the letter, including 
these words: ‘‘I need hardly add that, did I consider the parties 
really guilty of the things charged against them, I should not dream 
of suggesting that your Grace should take part in an effort to shield 
them.” It would be idle to follow the witness through his numerous 
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shuffles and evasions to get rid of this damning phrase. After a 
night at his hotel, with his evidence before him in the London 
evening papers, he was constrained to make this extraordinary 
explanation: ‘‘ When I communicated with the Archbishop, I had 
obtained, as he knew, letters of a very seriously compromising kind, 
and I had heard that other publications in support of those letters 
were to be prepared That led me to write to his Grace, that 
he might bring me into communication with the Parnellites, or Mr. 
Parnell himself, with the object of inducing him to provide me with 
means to leave the country in return for the information that I 
would give them as regards the letters and how they were procured.” 
Then Pigott had the hardihood to declare that the statements he 
made to the Archbishop were entirely unfounded—-‘‘ they were 
exaggerations, not lies.” Upon this he was asked to explain the 
meaning of his proposition to the Archbishop, and again he made a 
miraculous explanation to the effect that he had been shown certain 
compromising letiers that were intended for publication; that his 
opinion was asked as to whether they were genuine. ‘‘I stated 
that I considered the Parnell letters were rather doubtful. I do not 
think I said they were forgeries; but believing that some of the 
letters were not genuine, I proposed to the Archbishop that I should 
tell Mr. Parnell all I knew, either to enable him to stop the publica- 
tion, or to defend himself—to assist him to establish they were 
forgeries. I thought all the Parnell letters were not genuine, and 
I think the same now.” Sir C. Russell completed the reading of 
the correspondence with the Archbishop, and it appeared further 
that Pigott assured Dr. Walsh that he was not the ‘‘ fabricator ” of 
the letters. A strange correspondence with Egan was next dealt with. 
It was alleged that in 1881, Pigott being then proprietor of the 
Irishman, was approached by two mysterious strangers, who offered 
him £500 to publish certain grave charges against the Land League. 
He was willing to withhold the publication of the statement if Egan 
would give him £300 in addition to a sum of £200 previously 
advanced to him. Egan declined the proposal. To Sir C. Russell 
Pigott could give no account of the strangers, save that he after- 
wards suspected one of them was a man named O’Sullivan, a secretary 
of the League. But he insisted that the story was not the creation 
of his imagination. Then some most damaging points were made by 
a demonstration of the strange similarity of certain phrases in the 
alleged Parnell and Egan letters with phrases in certain genuine letters 
sent to Pigott by the gentlemen named in 1881, when they were 
treating for the purchase of Pigott’s newspapers. And next it came 
out that the word “hesitancy,” spelt on the previous day by Pigott 
‘* hesitency,” was written with two “‘e’s” in one of the Zimes’ letters. 
The witness said he had heard about the mis-spelling in the in- 
criminating letter, and with this in his mind he had fallen into error 
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on the previous day. Unfortunately for him, Sir Charles Russell 
produced an old letter of his in which the word was also written 
with two ‘“‘e’s.” Being irritated by the extreme pressure of the cross- 
examination, the witness burst out into a protest against the “ scan- 
dalous questions ” put to him, and again denied in the most positive 
way that he had forged the letters. Finally, a long correspondence 
between Pigott and Mr. Forster, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
was put in, and the Court was highly diverted at the repeated and 
successful attacks made by Pigott under all sorts of pretexts upon 
Mr. Forster’s pocket. Nobody seemed surprised to find that, when 
Mr, Forster had grown tired of meeting these demands, he was 
menaced indirectly with the exposure of his letters to Pigott. 

And this was the last the Court saw of Richard Pigott. It was 
a Friday, and the usual adjournment was made to Tuesday. Next 
day (Saturday) Pigott went to the house of Mr. Labouchere, and 
there, in the presence of Mr. Labouchere and Mr. G. A. Sala, made 
a confession that all the letters, without exception, were forgeries. 
He had used genuine letters, which he had put against the window, 
so as to get a tracing upon which to work. It is true that he 
withdrew this confession in part when he saw Mr. Shannon (one of 
the Zimes’ solicitors) next night, but then he admitted that he and 
“ Murphy ”—whom he now described as Patrick Casey, a well- 
known Nationalist—forged two of the Parnell letters, with one of 
O’Kelly’s and one of Davitt’s. When the Court reassembled on the 
Tuesday, Pigott was not forthcoming. He had disappeared on the 
previous afternoon, and the constables who had been living in the 
hotel with him, to see that he was not molested, could give no clue 
to his whereabouts. Sir C. Russell was naturally furious, and 
when the Attorney-General asked for an opportunity of consulta- 
tion, remarked that whatever course the Zimes might take, he 
would, for himself, go forward, since he charged that behind Pigott 
and Houston there was a foul conspiracy. For the moment, how- 
ever, it was necessary to let the 7imes have their way, and next day 
Sir R. Webster withdrew ‘‘this part of the case,” with a shabby 
expression of regret that the letters had ever been published. It 
at once became evident that as far as the Zimes was concerned 
the game was up. For two days longer there was an effort to 
strengthen the evidence on other and less important branches of the 
inquiry, and we heard that one Mulqueeney was shown by Frank 
Byrne, in the rooms of the Land League at Westminster, a brown 
paper parcel which, according to Byrne, contained surgical knives, 
the suggestion being, of course, that these were the identical knives 
with which the Phoenix Park murders were committed. The Court 
subsequently adjourned for three weeks to allow Sir C. Russell and 
his friends to prepare the defence. 

We have thought it necessary thus far to revive what is now rather 
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an old story, in order that the controversy which is beginning to 
centre round this subject may be fairly appreciated. The doings of 
the man who “ bolted ” to Madrid in the hope to escape arrest, and 
who blew his brains out when the Spanish authorities went to 
seize him, promise to colour party discussion for many days to 
come. The Opposition see in the complicity of the Zimes and the 
Government a formidable weapon of offence, and they would be 
more than mortal if they did not use it. The country has been 
profoundly moved at the injustice done to Mr. Parnell especially, 
and is equally impressed with the patience and dignity with 
which he has borne for so many months a cruel wrong. This 
feeling is the more pronounced since not one single prominent 
member of either faction of the Unionist alliance has had the 
decency to offer either an apology or felicitations to Mr. Parnell, 
A strong reaction in favour of the Irish leader has set in, and he is 
just now almost as much a popular hero on this side St. George’s 
Channel as he certainly is on the other, The Kennington election, 
in whicha Tory majority of 430 has been converted into a Liberal 
majority of 630, may be alleged in proof of this, although the Tories 
point out that at Barnsley, a few days earlier, Lord Compton’s 
majority were some 57 less than that given to Mr. Courtney Kenny 
in the darkest days of 1886. Perhaps it is a fair set-off against this 
last, that just after the great collapse in the Commission Court, the 
Unionists of both sections thought it wise not to contest a vacancy at 
Burnley, where Mr. J. S. Balfour was returned unopposed. Burnley is 
not very far from Rossendale and Bury, which are represented by 
Lord Hartington and Sir H. James, and there was a certain wisdom 
in not testing the political feeling of the district at such a time. 
Ministers made desperate efforts to redress the balance of the account 
by winning the Gorton division of south-east Lancashire, and Mr. St. 
John Broderick, a subordinate member of the Government, went 
down to the constituency to remind the electors that the Government 
had been much more liberal in giving contracts to the local firm of 
Messrs. Whitworth and Co. than were their predecessors. At Govan, 
Mr. Stuart Wortley promised great things to the shipbuilding firms of 
the Clyde, but the election was not won, and we are pleased to see 
that the trick did not succeed inGorton. That subordinate members 
of the Government should engage in this kind of electioneering is, 
however, extremely reprehensible ; it shows very clearly the desperate 
straits to which the Government have been brought by recent events. 
Per contra, the spirits of the Liberal and Irish parties are daily rising ; 
there is an aggressiveness on the Opposition benches which it does 
one good to see, and the cry grows louder and louder from the outside 
that a dissolution shall be forced at the earliest possible moment. As 
we write we hear of certain preparations among the members below the 
Opposition gangway which are ominous of coming war. 
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The proceedings in the House of Commons since the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, do not, happily, call for much attention. The Balfourian 
system of administration in Ireland was naturally reviewed on the 
Address, and Mr. Gladstone delivered a speech which amazed, by its 
force and eloquence, even those who hate him most. Mr. Chamber- 
lain intervened to give his own version of the Round Table negotia- 
tions, of which Sir William Harcourt had spoken previously at Derby, 
and, from what we can gather, the member for West Birmingham is 
still quite willing to give Ireland Home Rule on the provincial system 
of Canada. He does not deny that he accepted the principle of an 
Trish Parliament, and an Irish administration arising out of that 
Parliament; and he sticks to his text that, with a previous 
adequate treatment of the land question, the concession of self- 
government might be made with little or no danger. He again 
appeals for the co-operation of his old friends on the land question. 
This speech was received with suspicion, and in certain quarters it 
was said to be ‘‘ an appeal to be taken back again,” but for ourselves 
we do not so read it. At the same time it is clear that the Radicals 
will have no sort of dealing with Mr. Chamberlain in their present 
temper, and that the fight must proceed. As to Mr. Balfour, he 
followed his common practice: first he was defiant, and then he 
surrendered. The indignities inflicted upon Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Har- 
rington, and Mr. Carew were, he declared, the affair of the prison 
doctors—he had nothing to do with them, and would accept no 
responsibility concerning them. This was in debate on the Address. 
A few days later, on a Bill introduced by Mr. John O'Connor, the 
Chief Secretary suddenly found that he had never had any sympathy 
with the cast-iron rules which dealt alike with the hardened criminal 
and the poor woman who was sent to gaol because she would not 
vaccinate her child, and he added that he had come to the conclusion 
to redress the grievance by appointing a small committee of experts 
to inquire into the whole question. And he said, in his off-hand 
way, that, of course, the Irish members would not be excluded from 
any relaxation of existing regulations that might result. This was 
clever, but Mr. Morley promptly set the surrender in its true light, 
to the intense chagrin of the Treasury Bench, and of Mr. Balfour in 
particular. There need be no hesitation in accepting the suggestion 
that the Chief Secretary has once more been forced, either by his 
colleagues in the Government, or by the unofficial Tories, to conciliate 
public feeling, outraged by the unnecessary barbarities inflicted 
upon the Irish members. 

We have had from the twoMinisters concerned an exposition of the 
Government schemes of national defence. Lord George Hamilton took 
one’s breath away by the emphasis which he placed upon his proposal 
to spend 214 millions sterling in adding seventy ships to the Navy. 
But it is clear on reflection that this was a mere piece of ‘“ bounce ” 
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for the benefit of the foreigner. In another year Lord Northbrook’s 
programme will be completed, and the dockyards must continue in 
some sort to produce the new ships which are necessary to supply 
the ordinary ‘“‘ waste” of the Navy. The seventy ships of which so 
much is heard are not therefore so many additions to the normal 
strength of the Navy, but are in part, at any rate, necessary to keep 
up the Navy to its present normal strength. It follows that the 
214 millions includes the moiety of the shipbuilding vote which 
ordinarily goes to new constructions. As a matter of fact, we have 
it from Lord George Hamilton himself that the exact addition to 
the Navy Estimates is exactly £12,400,000. There is a special 
National Defence Fund of 10 millions to be spent entirely on ships 
put out to private contract, and a sum of £600,000 which is to be 
added during four years only to the amount of the shipbuilding vote 
which goes in the production of new vessels. To put the matter 
broadly, it is proposed to do rather more than twice as much in 
shipbuilding for four years as we have been doing. The Navy 
will therefore really receive an accession of strength to this extent, 
plus the extra strength of the new ships. There are to be ten 
battle-ships—8 of 14,000 tons, which means that they are to be more 
powerful than any ships we have hitherto built. And we are told 
that it is to be the same all through—the ships are to be of types 
which have been tested by experience, and what is very important, 
they are to receive the moment they are ready the very best equip- 
ment known to science. For the Army, Mr. Stanhope had no such 
imposing scheme. But he gave a good account of the preparations 
which are in progress to resist invasion if it should ever happen, 
and his statement as to the acquisition of land in the neighbourhood 
of Guildford and elsewhere for the purpose of constructing certain 
entrenched camps for the protection of the Metropolis was listened 
to with profound interest. This disposes of the nonsense which 
was talked last month as to the probable environment of London 
with a ring of costly forts on the Continental pattern. Such a 
scheme must have raised very serious opposition. Mr. Stanhope 
got very readily the small extra force for which he asked, and 
the Opposition, backed by Lord R. Churchill, will concentrate their 
attack upon the proposal of the First Lord of the Admiralty. There 
is a strong feeling that the amount of money asked for is excessive, 
considering that only last year Lord George Hamilton cut down the 
Navy Estimates, and that his subordinate, Mr. Forwood, has been pro- 
testing during many months that the Navy was practically all it should 
be. The great point of objection is, however, found in the fact that it is 
proposed to give some 124 millions extra to an administration which has 
been condemned from top to bottom as hopelessly inefficient and corrupt. 
It will be said that the reform of the Admiralty is the first condition of 
a strong Navy, and with what we know of the recent record of the 
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department few people will deny the reasonableness of this 
contention. 

Ireland has been fairly tranquil during the month, and the greater 
matters with which we have dealt have thrown into shadow such 
minor events as go to make up the record. Father McFadden is 
still before the magistrates charged with having taken part in the 
murder of Inspector Martin, but, spite of the scandalously frequent 
remands obtained by the Crown, no evidence of an incriminating 
character has yet been adduced against him. Meantime the Grand 
Jury of Donegal have thought it right to fix the criminal quality of 
the affair under investigation, by awarding a sum of £4000 as com- 
pensation to Mr. Martin’s widow. The necessity for this haste does 
not appear, and it would surely have been more decent to await the 
result of the judicial proceedings, especially as it is probable that 
some at least of the members of this Grand Jury may have to 
examine the “ bills” which may be sent up by the Crown at the 
next Assizes. One other thing may be mentioned as throwing a 
strange light upon a previous incident of which much was heard at 
the time. Judge Boyd, of the Irish Court of Bankruptcy, has found 
it possible to release a prisoner committed by him for refusing to give 
evidence, without the prisoner himself offering any satisfaction to the 
Court. Tom Moroney lay in gaol a couple of years for such an offence, 
and it was then said for the Government that nothing could liberate 
him unless he would agree to make answer in the box. It was only 
when his health was alleged to be suffering from the long confine- 
ment, that the Government, failing to induce Mr. Bradlaugh to move 
for his release on medical grounds, actually persuaded the landlord, 
against whom Moroney was said to have used the Plan of Campaign, 
to come to the rescue of the prisoner. Judge Boyd had frequently 
professed his inability to discharge Moroney. It appears, however, 
that a newspaper reporter who declines, like Moroney, to ‘‘ peach ” 
upon his friends, need be kept in prison only a few days, when the 
judge can, of his own motion, call him up again, and, it may be with 
a lecture on the absurdity of his claim to privilege, send him once 
more about his business. We rejoice in the action of Mr. Reeves, 
the Limerick reporter, the more that it has been amply justified by 
the result. The proceedings taken against Mr. Pierce Mahony, M.P., 
which it was thought to establish out of the mouth of Mr. Reeves, 
have been dropped, and the whole body of Irish newspaper reporters 
have been saved from liability to play the ignomious réle of informer 
to Dublin Castle. Here again Mr. Balfour's high and mighty ways 
have received a well-deserved rebuke. 

The position of women as members of the County Councils has 
been seriously attacked in the Law Courts, Mr. Beresford-Hope 
might perhaps have consoled himself for his defeat in the County 
Council election at Brixton, if he had not also failed in his attempt 
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to carry the Parliamentary seat for Kennington. His suit against 
Lady Sandhurst was indeed postponed for a week until the Kenning- 
ton election had been decided, and we may therefore, without too much 
rashness, conclude that it is less a question of principle that Mr. 
Beresford-Hope wishes to establish than to give a possible satisfac- 
tion to his mortified pride. The nephew of the Prime Minister 
ought surely to have been more generous. During his late tour in 
Scotland, and more recently at Scarborough, Lord Salisbury made 
very significant allusion to his desire to see women wielding a more 
potent influence in Imperial politics, and hinted not obscurely that 
he was willing to concede the claim for the Parliamentary suffrage 
to such of the sexvas were duly qualified. As the greater includes 
the less, we can hardly believe that Lord Salisbury, having this 
intention in mind, would have sanctioned an attack upon women who 
have passed successfully through a popular election to the County 
Council. The three ladies on the London Council have already won 
golden opinions from their colleagues, and it is said with authority 
that they have promptly found a réle for themselves which men 
could not by any means so satisfactorily fill. Just now this “‘ woman 
question,” as it is sometimes contemptuously called, is causing an 
acute division among those who have long demanded female suffrage. 
The party is divided upon the important point whether or no women 
under coverture—i.c., married women, shall be included in the claim 
to be made upon Parliament. We take it that those who are against 
the inclusion of married women are actuated rather by considerations 
of expediency, than by any strong desire to confine the vote to single 
women and widows. ‘They foresee, or fancy they foresee, that Parlia- 
ment will raise difficulties which may delay the concession of the 
vote to those who have been classed as “duly qualified.” On the 
other hand, an equally strong, possibly a stronger, section of the friends 
of women’s suffrage are determined that they will not so palter with 
the question. They insist that the vote shall be given to women 
exactly on the same terms as it is given to men. In two or three 
recent meetings of the whole party they have carried a resolution in 
this sense by considerable majorities, and Mr. Woodall’s Bill has thus 
been condemned, It comes up for second reading on the 17th of April, 
but this is dangerously near the Easter holidays, and it is doubtful 
whether the House will not previously adjourn. In any case it is 
now pretty certain that the main body of the women’s suffrage party 
‘are at issue with the bulk of their friends in Parliament. 





LAND PURCHASE : 


A PROFITABLE STATE INVESTMENT. 


Lanp Purchase is now a practical question in British politics. Three 
times in recent years it has been the subject of prolonged debates 
in the House of Commons. But Mr. Gladstone’s Land Purchase 
scheme and the two Ashbourne Acts aimed only at the creation of a 
peasant proprietary. And although it may be safely admitted that 
peasant proprietary is a step in advance of dual ownership, which, 
not only in Ireland, but in England and Scotland as well, has been 
fairly tried and found wanting ; still it is a false economic principle 
to benefit one class to the exclusion and at the expense of others. 
Nor would private landlordism—the present evil—be abolished. In 
ten or twenty years it might again be as rampant as ever, through 
the purchase of tenant rights by capitalists for gain. The present 
tenants would not become freehold owners. Most would be dead 
before the expiry of the period of redemption. The true principle 
of land purchase ought to be, that if the State buys land it must own 
it, not give it away; and hold it as an inalienable asset against 
the liability incurred. The most radical change in our Land Laws, 
short of State ownership and control, would only postpone the day 
of reckoning, not finally settle any of the complex difficulties with 
which the whole question is beset. Even free trade in land, 
advocated by many, would benefit capitalists more than agricul- 
turists, and tend to make land a mere speculative commodity, to 
be dealt in for profit by individuals and companies, as in America 
and our own colonies now. Land as a natural agent, necessary to 
the very existence of a nation, ought to belong to the community 
who live upon it, and not to any section of that community. Upon 
this all our standard economists are agreed in theory. The practice 
of private ownership is defended only upon the ground of its 
universal establishment, and the social derangement that would 
result by the overthrow of asystem so deeply rooted in modern life by 
the usage of centuries. But it can be shown that it is not beyond the 
resources of statesmanship for the nation again, as of old, to acquire 
possession of the national soil, without any serious disorganization, 
social or political, by a simple though gigantic financial transac- 
tion. And further that enormous revenue would accrue tothe State 
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from the investment, besides great social and material benefits to the 
nation, otherwise unattainable under any system of private owner- 
ship. Mr. Gladstone’s Land Purchase proposal for Ireland contained 
the germs of a sound scheme of purchase for the whole kingdom, 
only the purchase must be made for the State instead of the tenantry. 
The land itself must be the security against the payment, and 
remain the property of the State—the common wealth of the nation, 
as it was before the great land holders considerately in their own 
interest abolished the feudal tenure and created themselves owners. 
But the monarch, representing the State, is still by law the feudal 
superior over the whole land of the kingdom, and the State in 
purchasing requires only to buy out the rights of holders, not the 
full market value which a private individual might pay. In virtue 
of its superiority the State would buy for itself cheaper than for the 
tenantry. 

Besides, the State can borrow cheaply upon such undoubted 
security. There is practically no assets against the existing National 
Debt beyond the annual revenue from taxation. But in buying the 
national soil at a reasonable valuation the nation would acquire an 
inalienable asset against the liability incurred, producing also an 
annual revenue largely in excess of the interest. For example: if 
an acre of land, the lettable value of which is £1 a year, is bought 
by the State at, say £15 (fifteen years’ purchase), the State can 
borrow £15 at 2? per cent.: the annual interest would thus be 
8s. 3d., and the State receiving £1 annual rent would have a gross 
profit of 11s. 9d. on this one acre, Multiply this result by the 
number of acres in the kingdom, say, in round numbers, 50,000,000 
acres arable and pasture land, and the answer shows the very hand- 
some gross yearly profit to the State of over twenty-nine millions 
(£29,375,000) from its agricultural soil alone. 

But all land is not of equal value. It may be safely assumed 
that there is now little Jand in the kingdom, however favourably 
situated or rich in soil, worth more for agricultural purposes than 
30s. an acre per annum. Some land in the neighbourhood of large 
towns is let at more, but it is severely rack-rented because of its 
supposed feuing value. Again, ordinary reclaimed land, with farm 
buildings thereon, is worth at least 10s. an acre lettable value. 
The average then of the two extremes is £1 per acre overhead 
rental, allowing for a third each of poor, medium, and good soil, 
which for the purpose of illustration may be taken as a fair 
standard of quality of the arable land of the kingdom, But an 
exact and scientific valuation would require to be carefully made by 
entirely neutral and practical valuators, or by means of Land 
Courts, similar to those that have done so good work in Ireland 
and the Highlands, each Court being allotted a section of the 
ceuntry to assess the rental value of every acre of land upon its 
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intrinsic merits. By means of such Divisional Land Courts, the 
whole country could be valued simultaneously and in a compara- 
tively short space of time; while an exact measurement and 
survey (where such does not already exist) could also be carried on 
at the same time. 

Parliament is quite familiar with Compulsory Land Purchase 
clauses in railway and other Bills. A Compulsory Purchase Bill 
would be a comprehensive measure upon the same lines. Parlia- 
ment would decide the price to be paid—i.c., the number of years 
purchase, while the Land Courts or valuators would assess the rent 
value. Now, assuming the price fixed by the Legislature to be 
fifteen years’ purchase (which would certainly be a fair compensa- 
tion for holders’ rights, when large estates have recently been sold 
by public auction as low as twelve years’ purchase), the transfer 
might then at once be effected by the creation of Land Consols, and 
payment made to the sellers, the titles to all the purchased lands 
vested in the State, absolute and inalienable for all time. 

The result would be approximately thus: say 50,000,000 acres 
purchased at an average price of £15 per acre, including all farm 
buildings, fencing, improvements, and vested rights of ownership :— 

Cost. 
50,000,000 acres at £15 per acre. ‘ ‘ . £750,000,000 


REVENUE. 
56,000,000 acres at an average rental of £1 . - £50,000,000 


Less. 
3 per cent. interest on £750,000,000—£20,625,000 
; per cent. Sinking Fund towards 


reduction of Debt ‘ ; ‘ £3,750,000 
— <£24,375,000 


Profit less expenses of collection ‘ ‘ ‘ . £25,625,000 

The addition of even so large an amount as £750,000,000 to the 
National Debt would not, when the money was soundly invested 
and yielding a fixed return to the nation, be a serious financial 
undertaking. Indeed, the State would be quite justified in creating 
a Note Issue (in amounts as required) for a proportion of this sum. 
The Bank of England and other minor note-issuing monopolies 
might then be abolished, and the State issue substituted. The 
security for,such issue would be as safe, nay safer, than bullion in 
the cellars of the Bank of England. The national wealth would 
thus partly go into circulation as monetary currency, and the 
amount be redeemed practically every fifteen years. 

The foregoing statement refers only to agricultural land. There 
are about 27,000,000 acres additional in the United Kingdom, which 
includes waste, unreclaimed, wooded, and mountain lund, as well as 
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roads, railways, sites of towns, villages, &. None of these would 
come under the foregoing arrangement. A proportion of the waste 
and wooded lands still remain communal property, and would not 
require to be purchased, while the greater proportion of waste land 
is quite capable of reclamation, and would be reclaimed or planted 
in wood, if under State control. With regard to the ground rent of 
cities and towns, and mining royalties, the urgency for State purchase 
of these has not yet arisen, although the same principle could be 
applied to them when occasion arose. Their purchase, however, 
would involve much more time, trouble, and expense, owing to the 
intricate systems of leasing, feuing, and sub-feuing, and the great 
number of small sites held by different owners, each requiring separate 
valuation: while the existence of large estates in this country offers 
special facilities for State purchase of agricultural land. But the 
taxation of ground rents, fues, and mining royalties (now widely 
advocated) would be simpler, cheaper, and quite as effective for 
revenue, as purchase at present extreme values. The State being 
unquestionably the feudal superior over these lands and royalties, 
requires only to reassert and impose its just claims either by a rent 
or tax. Such rent or tax would be imposed on unearned income, 
and would therefore involve no serious hardship or injustice, but, 
instead, more justly equalize the incidence of taxation upon industry. 
For it is industry which contributes the ground rents and mining 
royalties to private income, and receives no equivalent value in 
return. The communities whose industry alone has made ground 
rents and mining royalties valuable, are justly entitled to participate 
in the unearned increment. Such a tax would be more fair and just 
than either property or income tax—both being taxes on industry— 
and might go to reduce local rates. 

The reletting of the national soil might be done in the first 
instance, either by the National Land Courts, by popularly elected 
County Boards, or preferably by Inland Revenue officials. The 
work of the latter would be greatly lightened by the necessary re- 
arrangement of our fiscal system of duties and taxes, which the new 
land revenue would replace; and this department could undertake 
the collection of the national land rent at very little additional cost 
to the country. Under the new order of things the old system of 
Land Laws would become obsolete; and in letting its soil the State 
would have the public good as its first and only consideration. 
Under any other system short of State ownership and control, 
private and selfish interests would prevail. The size of holdings 
and allotments could best be regulated by demand. To the most 
careless observer it must be evident, that in this as in all densely 
peopled countries the demand is in favour of small holdings. In 
France there are 5,000,000 cultivators whose average holdings. do 
not exceed 74 acres. In Prussia and Belgium small holdings also 
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predominate. In this country the demand is enormously in excess 
of the supply. Experience has demonstrated that small holdings 
produce much more in proportion than large ones; because extra 
care, thrift, and industry are bestowed upon them. If a three 
hundred acre farm is broken up into thirty holdings of ten acres 
each, worked personally by the tenants and their families, the same 
land will yield thirty incomes instead of two, and the real earners 
only receive the fruits of their industry. 

‘The State would rent the land direct to the cultivator or user at 
a fixed rent, upon condition that the national property be neither 
destroyed nor abused. Absolute fixture of tenure may be granted to 
the tenant for life, or lease, or even down to his heirs, subject only to 
these conditions: that no land be sublet for gain; that failing heirs 
the feu would revert to the State to be re-let ; and that if required 
for public purposes, compensation by neutral arbitration be paid to 
the tenant for permanent improvements. Such conditions would 
confer upon the tenants all the advantages of ownership, saving the 
payment of State-rent towards the reduction of taxation, Rent would 
be fixed according to the inherent and intrinsic value of land, and 
the occupant would be free .to take the utmost quantity of produce, 
and of whatever kind that may yield the largest returns, solely for 
his own gain, minus only a.fair rent to the nation for the use of 
national property. The tenant could freely improve his holding in 
every way, without the dread of a rapacious landlord exacting rent 
upon the value of his improvements, Small farms under such new 
and improved conditions would offer attractions to a large class out- 
side of the present rural population. Thousands of tradesmen, shop- 
keepers, and commercial men from our cities, would gladly migrate 
to the country, and devote capital and industry to land culture, glad 
to escape from the anxiety, the turmoil, and vicissitudes of business 
to the quiet and healthful pursuits of husbandry. 

Equal opportunities would be placed within the reach of all. Only 
the comparatively rich may purchase land, but the poorest labourer 
may cultivate it. From the present labour serfs who toil wearily on 
from day to day for the wages of bare existence, may yet-—with such 
new conditions of independence and prosperity opened up as incentive 
to high endeavour—spring a race of noble and industrious yeomen 
cultivators as an unfailing source of inherent strength and prosperity 
to the nation. 

How could a farm labourer, it may be asked, with small means or 
none, furnish implements or stock? Give him the opportunity and 
he will find the means. lJither the hiring or co-operative system— 
common in earlier days when small farming was not so rare as now— 
would again be found useful. Where no buildings existed, as on 
large farms divided into small ones, how would the poor tenant be 
able to build? A log cabin as on the prairies of America would 
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suffice the poorer class of tenants for a time, and, unused to luxury, 
there would be no hardship to an ex-farm-labourer or his family, whose 
comforts have never in this country been, in domestic arrangements, 
ona lavish scale. The tenant with sufficient capital would build his 
house and own it. The sure possession of evena small plot of a few 
acres of land, at a fair and fixed rent, places a man in a position 
of true independence, and always at least beyond the possibility of 
want. For land is the storehouse from which all wealth is by labour 
drawn. 

In the neighbourhood of populous centres it would be necessary to 
reserve ground for feuing purposes, which might be temporarily 
leased for market gardens, The demand for cottage and villa sites 
in the vicinity of large towns is a growing one. For such land, held 
by private owners, an annual feudity of from £20 to £100 an acre is 
demanded, or a yearly charge of many times the purchase value of 
the ground (for agricultural purposes). By reserving 1,000,000 acres 
over the country, for ultimate feuing into 4,000,000 quarter-acre sites, 
breathing space would be left for the healthy development and expan- 
sion of our great towns into the country, as well as a source for im- 
proved revenue. While also, under a liberal system of allotments, 
large numbers of our present urban population would migrate back 
to rural life, from which vast numbers within recent decades have 
been either driven or attracted into the towns. 

Under an equitable division of the soil into about two millions of 
different-sized holdings (say from five to a hundred acres) our country 
would become a veritable garden, and be cultivated to its utmost 
capacity. With fair rents and stimulated enterprise, together with 
lower rates of inland carriage, the small cultivator would be enabled 
to compete successfully against foreign food importations. Of meat, 
butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, fruit and vegetables, we import 
£50,000,000 value annually, besides an equal amount in value of 
cereals and flour. In the profitable production at home of even a 
portion of these imports there lies an immense source of prosperity 
for our farmers. Intelligent enterprise and improved modes of cul- 
ture will overcome many apparent difficulties. Science is probing 
deeper and deeper into Nature’s secrets every year, and there are 
yet vast developments in store for agriculture. Under State contro} 
there would be no impediments to enlightened and intelligent enter- 
prise. Land cultivation in all its manifold branches would become 
a practical science. The old-fashioned (because handicapped) easy- 
going routine of farming would give place to 2 higher and nobler 
system, where every branch of physical science would be brought 
into practical use. Technical education, as applied to land culture, 
will give the future cultivators of our soil pre-eminent advantages 
over the old race of farmers. Hand and brain must unite to produce. 
And as land culture is the most ancient, so may it yet become, 
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under such conditions for free expansion, and by a gradual evolution 
of progress, one of the most honourable and lucrative of professions. 

From such a scheme of land purchase not only would the tenants 
benefit, but the whole nation, as well, would receive immediate and 
increasing benefit tin enormously reduced taxation, in reciprocal 
prosperity, resulting from the largely increased number of cultivators 
—real wealth producers—and in the general and wider distribution 
of earned wealth among all classes of workers. An extensive and 
permanent home market for our own manufactures would be created 
by the increased number of industrial cultivators of the soil, stimu- 
lated to work by the certainty of receiving the full reward of their 
industry and enterprise. Every branch of commerce would be ani- 
mated by new and healthy vigour, and every class would participate 
in the common prosperity. 
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MODERN SCIENCE IN BIBLE LANDS: 


THE connection between physical geography and history is a sub- 
ject worthy of close attention, but, perhaps, the difficulties of the 
study, and the very extensive information required, as well as the 
necessary union of two qualities seldom found in the same person, 
have hitherto deterred scholars from attempting the task. Dean 
Stanley’s valuable work on Sinai and Palestine is a partial contribu- 
tion to the subject, and this book by Sir William Dawson is written 
with the avowed purpose of upholding and illustrating the history of 
the Bible, by an examination of the physical features of Bible lands, 
of Egypt and Palestine, and of the coasts of the Mediterranean 
generally. The book is somewhat pretentious, and the author takes 
science in a wide application, and includes a discussion regarding the 
origin and development of civilization. In such a discussion he 
must necessarily touch upon some of the subjects most debated at 
the present time. In the chapters on “ Early Man in Genesis” 
and ‘‘ The Structure and History of Palestine,” he has gathered in- 
formation which is interesting, if not always trustworthy ; but in 
his wider treatment of his subject he evidently lacks those qualities 
which are essential in either a judicious scientist or a faithful 
historian. 

Truth is, or ought to be, the one object at which a scientist or a 
historian must aim. If he should go to the study of his subject with 
preconceived opinions, or with prejudices already formed, his re- 
searches will not be of that independent character which can alone 
make them valuable, and this not least in regard to any scientific 
expositor of Bible lands, or any research into Bible history. But 
this spirit of independent research Sir William Dawson does not 
possess. It seems scarcely conceivable that at this time of day, in 
this learned and liberal nineteenth century, there are minds so 
narrow and so weak that they are unable to love truth for its own 
sake, and have so little confidence in the wisdom and consistency of 
God in all his works, that they are afraid to search deeply either 
into the problems of science or into the lessons of history, lest they 
should find some inconsistency in what they believe to be God’s pur- 
pose—minds unable to appreciate the great spiritual and moral 


1 Modern Science in Bible Lands. By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. With illus- 
trations, crown 8vo. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1888. 
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lessons of Scripture unless these are supported by the complete in- 
fallibility of its scientific and historical teaching also. But Sir 
William is one of these, and he has gained some popularity as the 
champion of orthodoxy. He is not a vigorous thinker, and even 
in his own special department of study he does not hold a high 
place; but when he ventures beyond this he immediately betrays 
the meagreness of his information, both in quantity and in quality. 
He does not consult original authorities, but gains his knowledge at 
second-hand, and certainly not from the most trustworthy sources ; 
while, in straining after some illustration to corroborate or elucidate 
his views of Scripture, he is both crude and puerile. Sir William 
rejects with unfeigned contempt the Elohistic and Jahevistic views 
of modern critics, but as he cannot deny the fact that there is an 
evident difference in parts of the Pentateuch, he feels it necessary 
to propound a theory so original that it must be given in his own 
words. ‘‘ It seems that Cain and Abel were already representatives 
of two types of religion—that of the worship of God as creator, and 
that of a coming Redeemer, and we are not surprised afterwards to 
hear that the Sethites began to call and evoke the name of Jahveh, 
and the Cainites Bene ha Elohim. The two tribes were respectively 
the Christians and the Deists of their day The one, Jahveh, 
was the name specially venerated by the Sethites, and the other, 
Elohim, by the Cainites.” And he implies, if he does not expressly 
maintain, that the employing the two distinct terms does not be- 
token two distinct narrators, but rather the one narrator kindly 
accommodating himself to the feelings of one or the other party— 
the Cainites or Sethites. This new theory has the merit of being 
amiable, and no one is likely to dispute its originality. When Sir 
William has in view to defend the infallibility of the Bible, or 
rather his opinions in regard to it, no theory is too absurd for his 
purpose, and he never seems to realize that such puerilities do in- 
calculable harm to the cause he is defending. But a large part of 
the book is devoted to the solution of the question as to the 
antiquity of civilization, and as this is the most important part, and 
as the subject is one of very deep interest, and as our views differ 
entirely from those held by Sir William, we propose in this paper 
to give the grounds on which we have arrived at a conclusion so 
opposed. 

It is well to notice that Sir William has receded from the posi- 
tion which he formerly held. He now admits the antiquity of man, 
though, when the slightest occasion offers, he, with a painful want 
of decision, still makes an effort to regain and defend the position he 
has been forced to yield. He holds, however, that the deluge swept 
away the whole human race with the exception of the family in the 
ark. Accepting the verdict of Lenormant that the tradition of the 
deluge is universal, Sir William concludes that the deluge was itself 
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universal, and that the household of Noah alone escaped the terrible 
cataclysm. In maintaining this, however, he is not always consis- 
tent, for he afterwards suggests that possibly the negro may be de- 
scended from an antediluvian race. But the deluge is made the 
starting-point, or the limit, behind which no history of civilization 
can go, though he says that it is quite possible that language and 
the rudiments of civilization may have been inherited from the ante- 
diluvians. He, however, does not give us any idea of this inherited 
language, nor of the degree of civilization which had been reached 
prior to the deluge. In his further treatment of the subject he 
accepts the chronology of our Bible, and evidently regards it as 
equally important with the text itself; he therefore maintains 
that 3000 years is the utmost limit to which the history of civiliza- 
tion can be extended. Our readers will scarcely require to be re- 
minded that there are three leading chronological tables of Bible 
history, of the Masoretic Hebrew text, of the Septuagint, and of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and that the table of our English version is 
formed from a comparison of these tables made by Bishop Usher. 
But these tables were framed at times wholly uncritical, when earnest 
research was unknown, and when very few of the means which we now 
possess for forming a correct estimate were even dreamt of; and 
these tables differ so much from one another that they destroy each 
other’s value. Sir William naturally turns to Egypt as presenting 
the earliest form of civilization, and he admits that the Pyramids 
give evidence of a civilization somewhat advanced, and imply a large 
population, but he suggests that the civilization may have been 
inherited from the antediluvians, and that the large population is 
not astonishing, since, in a comparatively short time, the population 
of the United States has reached sixty millions. We are unwilling 
to accuse Sir William of disingenuousness, but we are driven to the 
other conclusion that he is utterly ignorant of the subject, on which, 
however, he does not hesitate to express a very dogmatic opinion. 
Surely he must see that there can be no parallelism between the 
circumstances by which the United States have reached their large 
population and the circumstances in which a country was placed 
in times virtually prehistoric. Into the United States all Europe, 
in fact, the whole world, has been pouring its surplus population ; 
but at the times of the Pyramids there could be no surplus popu- 
lation to pour into Egypt. Certainly, the data on which we might 
be expected to form an estimate of the antiquity of civilization are 
not so full or so definite as we might desire—the circumstances 
of the case do not permit it; yet, in the monuments and other 
remains found not only in Egypt but in other countries, also, we 
possess most valuable materials which throw much light on the 
subject. Manetho, an Egyptian, and a scribe in the temple at 
Thebes in the third century before Christ, wrote in Greek a history 
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of Egypt. This has, unfortunately, been lost; but Josephus and 
others have preserved some extracts from his book, including a list of 
dynasties with a large proportion of the names of kings. According 
to his calculation, a period of 5366 years intervened between the 
founding of the kingdom by Menes and the last year of Nectenebo, 
or 340 years before Christ. Herodotus gives 346 generations from 
Menes to the conquest by Cambyses, and Diodorus has a list of 476 
kings fur the same period. The Turin Papyrus also gives a list of 
kings, but it is, unfortunately, in a very dilapidated state, and is 
only valuable as it serves to supplement the lists. Between these 
lists there are discrepancies which, though not after all very great, 
are yet sufficient to diminish their value. But we have not to depend 
on these alone, for we have lists from Karnak, from Saqquarah, and 
from the greater and lesser temples at Abydos. In each of these 
cases the reigning king is represented as offering incense, or doing 
homage to his ancestors, and we may be sure that he would care- 
fully ascertain the legitimacy of the claims of each to the throne ; 
and so we find that in these lists the kings from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth dynasty—the Hyksos kings—are omitted, as they were 
always regarded as foreigners.and usurpers. But besides these lists 
of kings there are lists of Court architects, forming a continuous list 
from Seti to Darius, and these confirm in a very remarkable manner 
the lists of kings for the same period. But the lists, both of the 
kings and of the Court architects, for this latter period from Seti, 
confirm very exactly the lists of Manetho for this same period, and 
must strengthen our confidence in his lists of the earlier periods also. 
From a comparison of all these lists we have from Seti, the second 
king of the nineteenth dynasty, to the birth of Christ, a period of 
1558 years. This may be regarded as determined with perfect 
certainty. From Seti to Menes, omitting the Hyksos kings, we have 
sixty-five reigns, and, if we take the average durations of the reigns 
from Seti to Darius as our guide, we have a period of 2166 years, 
and allowing 500 years for the five dynasties of the Hyksos period 
we have 1558+2166+500=4224 years as the whole period from 
Menes, the founder of the monarchy, to the birth of Christ. 
Brugsch gives 4455 and Mariette 5004 years for the same period, 
and Sayce adopts Mariette’s figures. These three scholars are the 
highest authorities on Egyptian history, careful and judicious in 
their researches and calculations. But the establishment of the 
monarchy by Menes is not by any means the beginning of Egyptian 
history: there must have been a period during which the Egyptian 
nation was forming itself. No nation has ever presented the same 
staid immobile character as the Egyptians. This is a remarkably 
striking feature and may be observed in the earliest representa- 
tions. But this could only have been acquired after a lengthened 
period. The Egyptians claimed for themselves a very long period 
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prior to Menes. Manetho gives a list of Gods, Demigods, and Heroes 
covering a period of 24,000 years, while Bunsen calculates that not 
less than 10,000 years was necessary in order to afford the 
opportunity for the Egyptians to arrive at the degree of civilization 
they had reached at the founding of the monarchy. We attach 
little importance to either of these calculations: the first are 
essentially mythical, and Bunsen attempts definiteness where no 
definiteness is possible; yet, as Sayce very judiciously remarks re- 
garding Manetho’s mythical characters, “These founders are figures 
like those of living men, but grander, greater, and nearer the im- 
mortal. They are not empty creatures of the fancy, but in them 
the actual deeds of the earlier ages are personified and endowed 
with life.” It is quite evident that there must have been a period 
before Menes, and this by no means a short period, during which 
society was forming itself, when the lines which separate the social 
classes from one another were being drawn, when art and religion 
and language were being developed. Though we may not be able 
to assign dates to that early prehistoric period, we cannot fail to 
be convinced that it must have taken a very long time for that 
early civilization to have developed itself. We have to deal not 
with years, but with cycles; not with individual events, but with 
developments which are naturally slow. We have, for instance, no 
means of assigning dates for the growth of language, but as in 
geology we use terms which are exceedingly elastic, and which are 
expressive not so much of times as of states and conditions of the 
earth’s crust—such terms as Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene—so in 
regard to language we may use terms which point out the condition 
of a language and its growth. Languages may be classified accord- 
ing to these conditions, and regarded as stratified in these conditions. 
Words are the expression of individual conception, and these concep- 
tions must exist before we can expose them. As, at first, conceptions 
may be simple and crude, so the terms in which these conceptions 
are expressed must be also simple and crude: only with the growth 
of ideas, with the increase of knowledge, with the more extended 
requirements of social life do our conceptions become enlarged and 
more complex. But with this development of civilization comes the 
development of language; the one must keep pace with the other ; 
language cannot anticipate this development of civilization. But in 
this development it becomes necessary to express shades of meaning 
and the relation of ideas to one another, and so language assumes 
changed forms, and grammar is the law according to which these forms 
are determined. But it is a very remarkable fact that all the 
languages are petrified in the earliest forms in which they are known 
to us, and have undergone no change since. ‘They may possibly 
have added to their vocabulary, but they have undergone no change 
in form. Egyptian became inevitably stratified in the form pre- 
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sented by the earliest monuments, and, if we may borrow a term 
from geology, it is stratified in the earlier Miocene period—the 
period which Schleicher would distinguish as the period when the 
roots of ideas were developed, and never reached the confixative 
state—the state in which the roots of connection are formed. But 
there was no change in the language from the period of the earliest 
monuments till the Ptolemies. As early as the establishment of the 
monarchy, upwards of 4000 B.c., it was in a state as perfect as it 
was at any future time. The development of the language must 
therefore have taken place in that indefinite period between the 
separation of the Egyptian from the Semitic stem, and the found- 
ing of the kingdom under Menes. We say Semitic stem, for we 
hold that it is Semitic. Sir William calls it Turanian, and he may~ 
be allowed the full merit of the new discovery. We are quite aware 
that Renan, and after him Renouf, are unwilling to classify it with 
the Semitic, on account of its imperfect development, and would 
prefer to call it Khamitic, or Prehistoric-Semitic. But this does 
not impair its legitimate descent from the Semitic. We think that 
Rawlinson is wrong in saying that its grammar is predominantly 
Semitic, but if the roots of a language can guide us in placing it, 
there can be no doubt in determining the Semitic character of the 
Egyptian. Any development of the language must then have taken 
place in the interval between the separation between the parent 
stem in the plains of Central Asia and the earliest of the Egyptian 
monuments, and after this period it underwent no change. It was 
in this interval that the language and the civilization slowly developed 
themselves; we say slowly advisedly, for the changes in a nation’s 
development are only hastened by the introduction of foreign elements, 
and such foreign elements were not likely to have hastened the pro- 
gress of the Egyptian. At the time of Menes the language was not 
in its infancy, not even in its youth, and had already entered on a 
period of decay. 

But language may exist in oral form, and never be committed to 
writing, for writing is purely accidental and artificial. Like language, 
however, writing does not spring at once into perfect form, it passes 
through progressive stages: there is first the ideogrammatic, then the 
syllabic, and finally the alphabetic, or the phonetic, stage. But 
here, again, it is important to note the fact that in the earliest of the 
monuments the writing is already alphabetical. It still retained its 
ideogrammatic character, but it had reached the alphabetic stage, 
and in this form it was accepted by the Phcenicians and conveyed 
by them to the Greeks and other European nations. In Papyri, 
some of which it is claimed belong to the second dynasty, we have 
even a cursive form of writing, called hieratic. As in the case of 
the language, so of the writing also, it had reached its highest 
development at the earliest period, the establishment of the monarchy. 
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It must, therefore, have been developed in that indefinite prehistoric 
period which we most reckon by cycles and not by years. But 
writing is never developed when a nation is in the nomadic stage: 
not till it has settled permanently in a home, not till it has gathered 
a store of oral traditions, is writing or literature developed; and in 
the medical papyrus at Berlin we have reference to a medical litera- 
ture of the first dynasty. Egyptian writing must then have been 
developed between the founding of the monarchy and the settlement 
in Egypt. But the Egyptian religion and government, as well as 
art, present facts equally remarkable with what we find in reference 
to language and writing. We accept the verdict of Brugsch, of 
J. de Rougé, and of Robiou, that the original form of the Egyptian 
religion was undoubtedly monotheistic, though we cannot agree with 
Robiou in thinking that it continued monotheistic till the period 
of the second dynasty. Before the establishment of the monarchy 
mythical elements had grown up around the original type. The 
oldest known papyrus of the Book of the Dead only dates back to 
the eighteenth dynasty ; but the sacred ritual preserved in it belongs 
to a period very much earlier, for extracts from it are found on 
sarcophagi and in tombs of the earliest dynasties, and there is a 
reference to it in the Prisse Papyrus, as if to an old and well-known 
ritual. On the site of old Memphis, and near the Sphinx, there 
were lately unearthed some ruins evidently of a very early period, 
and which have been recognized as the remains of an old temple of 
Isis. From records of Cheops, the builder of the great Pyramid, we 
learn that he had discovered at Memphis the ruins of an earlier 
city, and especially of a temple of Isis. The ruins lately dis- 
covered are believed to be the same as were discovered by 
Cheops, confirming the view that Memphis was built on the site 
of a city still earlier. The existence of such a temple carries the 
religion of the Egyptian very far back ; but every student of mytho- 
logy knows that the mythology of each nation has been developed 
after its separation from its kindred tribes, and this is especially 
true regarding the mythology of Egypt: it is indigenous to the 
banks of the Nile. Bunsen remarks that ‘“ Egyptian mythology 
could have developed nowhere else but under an African sky, and 
the overpowering influence of a solar symbolism.” And we may be 
allowed to add that it is as strongly marked by the peculiar features 
of the fertilizing Nile. If the religious system of the Egyptians 
was very complex it was still very well developed and of great excel- 
lence; it was a religious system which presented a very pure morality, 
which clearly taught of a future life of rewards and punishments, 
and which, in its ritual, addressed the supreme God by that name 
so dear to every Christian—of Father; a religious system to which 
the Hebrew system was very deeply indebted, from which it borrowed 
very many of its precepts, and copied much of its ritualistic service 
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as well as many of its temple forms, and the mode of its priestly 
garments with their rich Eastern ornamentations, a religious system, 
in fact, as much older than the Hebrew as the language and the 
writing of the Egyptians exceeded in age by many centuries, the 
language and writing of the Phoenicians or the Hebrews. 

A study of Egyptian art still further confirms our view of the 
very great antiquity of Kgypt’s civilization. Only one who has 
visited Egypt can form any idea of the massiveness of its ancient 
structures, and the artistic merit of its architecture. Its tombs ex- 
cavated for acres, and the walls of which are covered with well-cut 
bas-reliefs, or with brilliant paintings, which reveal the social life of 
the period ; its magnificent temples, built of massive blocks and 
adorned with majestic columns and beautiful caryatides ; its gigantic 
pyramids, built with wonderful symmetry and in strict obedience to 
the laws of art; the Sphinx, which for ages has remained so ex- 
pressive of mysterious majesty ; its obelisks, so gracefully pointing 
heavenwards—all speak of a- wonderful development of art and cul- 
ture, yet breathe the air of a far distant past. We quote the very 
highest authority on the subject, Sir James Ferguson :—“ We are 
startled to find Egyptian art nearly as perfect in the oldest pyramids 
as in any of the later, or as it afterwards became when all the refine- 
ment and all the science of the Greeks had been applied to its elabo- 
ration. Even at the earliest period the Egyptians had attained the 
art of transporting the heaviest blocks of granite from Syene to 
Memphis, of squaring them with a mathematical precision never 
surpassed, of polishing them to a surface as smooth as glass, and of 
raising them higher than any such blocks have ever been raised in 
any other building in the world, and setting them with a truth and 
precision so wonderful that they now lie without flaw or settle- 
ment after thousands of years have passed over them, and swept 
the more modern buildings of other nations from the face of the 
earth, or laid them in undefinable and indiscriminate ruin. At that 
early period, too, the art of sculpture was as perfect as it ever after- 
wards became; the hieroglyphics are as perfectly cut, as beautifully 
coloured, and told their tale with the same quaint distinctness which 
afterwards characterized them.” Indeed, it is very remarkable that 
the oldest monuments are not only the most massive, but show the 
most artistic taste. After the twentieth dynasty there is a very 
perceptible decline both in the art and size of materials of the build- 
ings ; down to the twentieth dynasty they are of the hard granite 
or syenite from the Upper Nile, but after that period they are of 
the more easily worked and less beautiful sandstone of the Lower 
Nile. But it is not only in the more massive buildings that this 
very wonderful artistic merit appears : it is, also, in small objects, as 
trinkets and jewellery, which possess great artistic beauty. The argu- 
ment in favour of a great antiquity of civilization, especially in 
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regard to Egypt, is of a very accumulative character, and still other 
facts disclose themselves to us. We learn that at the time of the 
earliest monuments the population was divided not only into different 
social classes, but into the different trades and occupations, into the 
military and priestly orders, and also the agricultural and manufac- 
turing and trading classes. Indeed, Egyptian civilization seems to 
have been at once many-sided and highly developed, the position 
of the several classes being remarkably well defined. But the very 
existence of these social distinctions, and of the various occupations, 
must have necessitated laws and government which might afford 
security, not only to life, but to the requirements of society, to the 
various industries, to the development of trade and commerce. In 
fact, a settled state of society implies that the obligations and respon- 
sibilities of the several classes must have been fully recognized before 
there could have been any real development, The peculiar character 
of agriculture in Egypt seems to have required from the very first a 
well-regulated administration and a close and careful supervision. The 
soil of Egypt owes its great fertility to the overflowing of the Nile, but 
in order to take full advantage of this peculiar feature a canal and 
dyke system has been at all times necessary. Classical writers, as 
Herodotus and Eratosthenes, allude to the wonderful system of 
artificial irrigation in Egypt, and to the lakes and canals which had 
been formed to retain the waters of the receding river. But tradi- 
tion places the origin of this system at a very early date, long before 
the establishment of the monarchy, and late researches have tended 
to verify this tradition. There is every reason to believe that the 
government by nomes, or districts, grew out of this system of irriga- 
tion. Each nome seems early to have felt the necessity of looking 
after its own interests, and to have begun a system of irrigation to 
meet its requirements. The nomes existed long prior to any historic 
period, and each exercised its own independent government, apparently 
in the patriarchal form. There were forty-two of these nomes, each 
quite distinct from the others. Bunsen concludes that these nomes 
existed separately 6000 years before Menes, but Bunsen’s dates are 
largely imaginative, and, yet, we must acknowledge that he was very 
learned, generally judicious, and thoroughly honest in all his re- 
searches. After a time these nomes combined, and later still they 
became united into separate kingdoms, the one of Upper and the 
other of Lower Egypt. Under Menes, or rather under an unknown 
predecessor, the kingdom of Upper Egypt was reduced to subjection 
by the king of Lower Egypt, and the kings of this united kingdom 
always after bore the double title of Upper and Lower Egypt, and 
wore the double crown. 

From the facts which we have considered, we are led to the con- 
clusion that the civilization of Egypt carries us back to a very remote 
period. The establishment of the monarchy cannot have been less 
than 4000 years before Christ, but this rests upon a previous period, 
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which we are not able to define, and regarding which we can only 
say that then the Egyptian language and writing, art and religion, 
society and government, were being developed. We are confident 
too that the scene of this development must have been the Nile 
valley. The writing, and especially the religion, and the system of 
government bear too strongly the impress of the peculiar features of 
the country to admit any doubt of this. We are not inclined to 
attempt assigning any dates to this prehistoric period, for it cannot 
possibly be done. The prehistoric development must have been slow, 
and we can only repeat that we must calculate it by cycles and not 
by years. But we must bear in mind that when we have marked 
the origin of that distinct Egyptian development we have only 
reached one lengthened stage backward in the history of the Egyptian 
people. Though the Egyptian language never reached great perfec- 
tion, for it early became stratified in what we may call the Miocene 
state, between the monosyllabic and the confixative, yet there is 
enough to assure us that it is of the Semitic branch, and we are 
carried back to the home of the Semitic family in Central Asia; we 
have to watch the growth of the Semitic people till they became 
numerous and formed themselves into separate tribes; we have to 
notice the development of distinct dialects; we have to trace the 
successive advance from the rudest state to the nomadic, the pastoral, 
and there is reason to believe the earlier forms of agricultural life. 
Then we must follow them in their migrations till their settlement 
in Egypt. Sir William Dawson displays a most lamentable ignorance 
when he assigns one generation to the period between the flood and 
the establishment of the Egyptian monarchy. We think that we 
have shown the utter absurdity of such an idea. We have confined 
ourselves to the development of Egyptian civilization, because this is 
the field that Sir William has chosen, but the development of other 
nations of antiquity reveals very similar facts. The Aryans, and 
especially the Indians or Sanskit-speaking people, at a very early 
period developed civilizations essentially different from that of the 
Egyptians, yet equally remarkable. 

The Indians were the last to leave the home of the Aryan family ; 
they had seen the Celts, and°Teutons, and the Greco-Italic tribes 
leave, and turn their faces westward, before they, in company with 
the Persians, directed their course to the East. From the first 
book of the Zendavesta we learn that the combined Indians and 
Persians travelled north-east, but later turned towards the Himalayas. 
These migrations must have occupied a long time, for the Vendidad 
mentions sixteen lands which they visited, and where they made 
lengthened sojourns, for linguistic deposits from this Indo-Persic 
migration are still discernible. The quarrel which resulted in the 
separation of the Indians and Persians took place after the passage 
of the Himalayas, yet subsequently to this period the Indians and 
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the Persians each developed their respective systems, which are in 
every respect very different from one another, but which, never- 
theless, appear in their most perfect form in the earliest of the 
Vedas, and in the Avesta. In the earliest of the Vedas the Sanskrit 
language, with its remarkably full and perfect grammar, is in its 
highest development—a development only compatible with the 
highest civilization; but the language of the Vedas had already 
become hieratic in its character and had ceased to be the common 
language of the people. The language also of the Avesta, the Zend, 
was a dead language in the time of Alexander. Here again we 
have to do with cycles during which the civilization of the Indians 
or the Persians was developed—a civilization which was already 
effete at the time of the composition of the Vedas or of the Avesta, 
if we may judge from the language as well as from the character of 
these works respectively. In whatever direction we study the develop- 
ment of the Semitic or the Aryan nations, we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the antiquity of their civilization, and we cannot accept 
those chronological tables which assign a limited period to this 
development and which are based on data utterly inadequate. 





NATIONAL FESTIVALS: 


THE COMMEMORATION OF THE DEATH OF BAUDIN. 


THE recent recognition by the French Republic of the 2nd December as 
a national festival founded upon the memory of Baudin, as the repre- 
sentative of those who fought and fell for civil liberty against a 
personal despotism reared on a breach of faith, ought to be an emblem 
of hope for Irish patriotism. For it represents the triumph of the 
sacred right of constitutional resistance Baudin and his friends were 
defending, not attacking, the constitutional barricades of popular 
rights against their invasion by that subtle modern form of despotism 
which, under the cloak of law and public safety, sought to undermine 
them. Napoleon had been elected and had sworn to preserve Repub- 
lican liberty. He found that constitutional rule was difficult and 
burdensome, as it must be. He listened to the bourgeois shrieks 
against advanced politicians which are so common to all “ comfort- 
able men.” He found how socially popular it was to flatter and 
patronize the innate despotic tendencies of military men and military- 
minded police. He found that power can always attract a certain 
class of covetous men, the hangers-on of Courts ; that representative 
forms of Government, if kept well in hand and skilfully manipulated, 
can be turned to despotic account; that the “liberty of the press” 
can be corrupted where it cannot be coerced. He, as other despots 
have done, played with and fostered the prejudices of the masses as 
well as of the classes. The agricultural peasants could be cajoled by 
promises of plenty and peace, and the traders by hopes of peaceful 
plenty. The military classes could be attracted by visions of Napoleonic 
glory ; the millinery classes by Court splendour. Napoleon III. was 
a Tory democrat in excelsis. He could carry a coup d'état under the 
cry of “Law and Order.” He could get his insidious breach of 
faith whitewashed by a “ popular” plébiscite. Democracy can too 
often be manipulated if a wily politician is on the watch to foster 
its prejudices and to appeal to its pride and passion. 

Such a democracy has its reward. It ceases by its wrongful acts 
to be true democracy, and becomes the slave of a demagogic master 
until the truth shall make it free. We have seen, are seeing, the 
same process in England. Englishmen have been cajoled by appeals 
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to national vanity, to the national pocket, to national prejudices, to 
sanction coercion in Ireland in the name of ‘“‘ Law and Order,” “No 
Trish need apply ” was an insidious appeal to the selfishness of the 
English workman. ‘“ Will not a Home Rule Government protect 
Irish manufacture to the exclusion of English?” is an equally vile 
appeal to the pockets of English traders. A wave of the Union 
Jack with a shout for “the integrity of the empire” is enough to 
evoke the intemperate Jingoism of the military classes. In England, 
t20, to make Trafalgar Square a desert for the convenience of the 
sleek society shopman, or to break up a Socialist procession, or to 
smash a Salvation band, is hailed by the bourgeoisie as a triumph of 
government. The national celebration of a Baudin’s death is the 
triumph of a true democracy which refuses to be cajoled, corrupted, 
or coerced. Baudin, in the name of liberty, leapt upon the barricade 
waving a red flag, to make his one protest against the suppression of 
constitutional government in the name of “ Law and Order.” He 
was shot down by the police. The coup déat was founded upon a 
Michelstown massacre. The people had a right to assemble to pro- 
tect themselves and their liberties when threatened with destruction 
by a breach of faith on the part of those in power. In their excite- 
ment, instigated by the violence of the police and the military, they 
had undoubtedly killed a general, General Brea. But who was re- 
sponsible for causing the General to be so hated and brought to such 
an untimely end but he who had authorized the violent action of the 
officials? Just in the same way, Constable Leahy was wrongfully 
injured at Michelstown, Dr. Ridley wrongfully attacked, and Inspector 
Martin brutally murdered at Gweedore. The man who is truly re- 
sponsible for the worrying to death of the one, the injury of the other, 
and the murder of the third, is the man under whose policy each was put 
into a false and hateful position. The victims of an infuriated people are 
the victims of a vile policy which has wrongfully infuriated the people. 
General Brea was the victim, as well as Baudin, of the Napoleonic 
breach of faith, just as Dr. Ridley as well as Mandeville, Leahy as well 
as the old man Denver, Martin as well as Father M‘Fadden, are the 
victims of Balfourian policy in Ireland, a policy equally founded on a 
breach of faith to the electorate of 1886. 

But to return to Baudin and the object lesson which his fate has 
for us. Baudin was hustled into his unmarked grave. For seven- 
teen years he lay there undistinguished. Napoleon doubtless forgot 
that he had lived or died. ‘‘The Empire meant peace.” But in 
1868 a little band of faithful Republicans determined to revive 
Baudin’s memory by commemorating his death beside his grave on the 
2nd December. Noted names appear in the memorial on this behalf. 
Arago, Cremieux, Floquet, Grévy, Jules Ferry, Challemer-Lacour, 
Victor Hugo, are among the number, as also Delescluze, the editor 
of the Reveil and chief organizer of the scheme. The Government 
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ordered a prosecution of the promoters before a police tribunal with- 
out a jury. An Imperialist Irremovable, M. Vivian, presided. The 
Reveil was seized. The military were paraded in force to hold the 
cemetery and to suppress any demonstration. The proceeding recalls 
the many recent instances to prevent similar demonstrations over 
memorials to Allen and Larkin, Had Napoleon silenced the dis- 
turbers of his peace? No! For the young lawyer, the debater of 
the clubs, Gambetta, was to defend the editor Delescluze. 

It is to some of the striking sentences of Gambetta in this his 
famous defence to which our attention may well be directed at the 
present time. ‘ For then,” as a little pamphlet recently published 
in France says, ‘‘for the first time the Empire, habituated to 
silence, heard these accents which seemed to rise from the tomb of 
its victims like the voices of the spectres accusing Richard III.” 
Within two years of their utterance the Empire crumbled to pieces 
on the field of Sedan. 

‘* What is the question before us?” asks Gambetta. “It is this. 
Can there exist some particular moment in the life of a nation, 
embosomed in the midst of civilized society, at which either for 
reasons of State or for the sake.of a blow to be struck by the State, 
the law can be violated and the constitution reversed by the State 
authorities with impunity, and those who defend them at the peril 
of their lives can be treated as criminals on the plea of public 
safety ?” This is the same question, in other words, as that which 
the English Commonwealth answered—namely, Can the Royal 
prerogative override the law on the ground of public safety ? 

“It was not a mere question of the right of the memorialists to 
meet at Baudin’s grave; nor of the supposedly seditious speeches 
which it was alleged by the police they might make. No! it was 
because those who proposed so to meet were prominent personalities 
who might influence public opinion, and because they were to meet 
in memory of a man who had contested the prerogative of the State 
to override the law.” Even so Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, Blunt, 
Harrington, and others have been silenced by proclamations on the 
plea of danger to the public peace by the meetings summoned to 
hear them, but really on the ground that they were “ prominent 
personalities ” in influencing public opinion on the subject of agra- 
rian reform or national independence. 

*« Ah!” cries Gambetta, ‘‘ it is not enough to have chased Repub- 
licans out of the Republic! You wish further to oust them out 
of the pale of humanity! (Is that your meaning in attempting to 
deprive Baudin’s memory of the veneration of his friends?) No! 
the real truth is that you knew the sentiments of these men now 
prosecuted here. You knew that behind their sorrows lay not 
merely the sentiments of friends but the feelings of patriots; and 
therefore, fearing lest the example of these men, whose consciences 
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you knew had never slept, should chance to awaken the public con- 
science, you said, ‘We must prevent the exhumation of these 
spectres from their graves. We must cut short this terrible review 
of the past.’ And you prosecute those who by the very prominence 
of their names have the reputation of having always lived and 
fought for the same principles and of having remained the unbroken 
defenders of the same flag.” 

As for M. Delescluze personally—* You accuse him of having under 
all Governments, even under that of the Republic of 1848, striven 
against reactionaries. As if that were not to bestow on him the great- 
est praise for his devotion to his principles! You call such a man the 
apologist of assassins! He who for forty years had given to France 
his life of devotion in exchange for the distress and misery which 
had thereby fallen to his lot. You would overwhelm such a man 
with calumnies. Jt is thus, often, that a just man and a martyr 
dies with the reputation of a rascal, and that is what his persecutors 
call ‘ forming a public opinion!’” The application of this to the 
abortive attempt of the Times to overwhelm Mr. Parnell, not by 
argument but by calumny, is singularly apt. Then, again, there 
comes a fine retort to the plea brought against Delescluze, as 
against many Irish editors and orators, of condoning outrage merely 
because he had boldly and openly protested against men, however 
weightily charged with complicity with murder and outrage through 
political motives, being tried before military and irregular tribunals. 
“ As a proof that vengeance, not justice, was your aim, you did not 
send those assassins, as they were called, beforea jury. You refused 
them what was their natural right and due guarantee. You con- 
ceived a retrogressive military system of jurisdiction which continued 
civil war and prolonged the social duel after the real fight had been 
fought and disarmament had taken place. By sending those work- 
men in 1848 to be condemned to death by military tribunals you re- 
erected the scaffold which the Revolution of 1848 shattered. That 
and nothing more was what Delescluze had asserted, For that you 
call him an apologist of assassins.” We know how men who claim 
a fair trial, a full defence, and a free jury for every one charged 
with a crime in Ireland are looked on as accomplices in 
crime; yet what they claim are the very elements on which 
law and justice grow strong. These and such like accusa- 
tions were mere calumnies to bear down under their weight the 
real issue which Gambetta reasserts in more directly applicable 
language—namely, ‘‘ whether the authority which had been produced 
by the generous Revolution of 1848 and was the depository of that 
Revolution’s trust, under the binding force of a unique and solemn 
oath, had been gratuitously entrusted with a providential mission, I 
know not from whence, to beat down the very form of government 
which it had been charged to protect and which had but just been 
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founded amidst the acclamations of the country. . . . . Never, never, 
have I come across in history a clearer duel between Right and 
Force, The 2nd December was no mere record of bloody and 
sorrowful deeds. What have to be recorded are the machinations, 
the evil consequences brought upon France, the trouble wrought on 
the political conscience by such a ruthless attack.” For who were 
the men who grouped themselves round the Pretender of Decem- 
ber 2nd? “They were men who up to that time France knew 
not, men who had neither talent, nor honour, nor rank, nor position. 
Men of that class who at all epochs are the accomplices of Force ; 
of whom one can repeat what Sallust said of the troup gathered 
round Catiline, or what Cesar said himself in tracing the portraits 
of his comrades, the eternal outcasts of orderly societies, ‘un tas 
d’hommes perdus de dettes et de crimes. * It is with such a 
personelle that for ages men have sabred laws and institutions; upon 
whom the human conscience is powerless to react, in spite of the 
sublime succession of Socrateses, Ciceros, Catos, of thinkers and 
martyrs who have raised their protests against the deeds of such men 
in the name of religion immolated, of morality sore stricken, of right 
crushed under the booted heel of the soldier.” These men had pre- 
tended to have saved France. But a nation when in trouble turns 
to those it knows and trusts to save it. Where were those it knew 
and trusted on December 2nd? Thiers? De Remusat? Ledru 
Rollin? and many others? ‘‘Those who would defend the law 
were already at the prisons of Mazas, or Vincennes, or en route to 
Cayenne!” ‘These men of December had seized upon the country, 
had enchained its liberty by making use of the new means of com- 
munication and resource which science had placed at their disposal. 
Centralization and terror accomplished their design. They deceived 
Paris through the provinces. They deceived the provinces through 
Paris. Steam and telegraphy became the instruments of power. 
They sent word through the provinces that Paris had submitted! 
Submitted ? why it had been assassinated! Submitted ? Why they 
had fusilladed and mitrailleused it.” And then follows a unique 
specimen of pathetic sarcasm. ‘I who speak to you, I too had 
friends, who were killed on coming out of the School of Law 
[L’Ecole de Droit]. They were without arms. ‘Truly they were 
very wrong and imprudent, very blameworthy, to have come to hear 
about law and rights in a country where they were respected after 
this fashion.” 

To the argument that the deeds of the 2nd December were done 
by the national will Gambetta retorted, “Could it be that the 
national will of a people had employed Force to overthrow its own 
legality and rights and to destroy itself!” The answer to the appeal 
of the Napoleonists to their alleged national support was “the fact 
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of terrorism spread from Paris to the provinces and still maintained 
by the deportation of opponents without trial; and, finally, after 
seventeen years, the suppression of the mere recital of the records of 
that day by this prosecution before a police tribunal.” 

Finally there comes the triumphant prophecy of the great: orator. 
“Well! This anniversary which you did not wish to be remem- 
bered, we will reclaim it. We take it for our own. We will cele- 
brate it always, incessantly. Each year it shall be the anniversary 
of our dead until the day shall come when the country, once more 
become your master, shall impose upon you a great national expiation 
in the name of Liberty, Egality, and Fraternity.” 

That day of expiation came only two years later on the 2nd of 
September 1870. The day of Sedan was soon destined to counter- 
balance the 2nd of December. Despotism founded by force and 
fraud, nursed within itself the seed of its own corruption. And now 
the 2nd of December takes its place among the national festivals, 
and ranks with the days of 1848 and 1830. 

The genius of Englishmen does not need any such vent in similar 
national festivals. A coronation-day, a Prince of Wales’s birthday, or 
a Jubilee, satisfies the Englishman’s soul; and it speaks well for our 
national history that it does so. It is when we cross to Ireland that 
we find, again, a national aptitude for these celebrations. The 
Orangemen have accustomed us to read placidly of the annual com- 
memoration of the Battle of the Boyne. It excites their enthusiasm 
and seems to satisfy temporarily a semi-religious craving. In the 
South of Ireland a more sinister commemoration, somewhat analogous 
to that of Baudin’s death, has continued now for over twenty years, 
and in times of repression assumes a national aspect. The death of 
Allen and Larkin, the ‘“‘ Manchester Martyrs,” serve as another sign- 
post of the baneful progress of English coercion over Irish sentiment. 
They commemorate not, as was curtly said in Parliament, ‘‘ the 
murder of a policeman,” but the desperate attempt to rescue men 
who were considered patriots. That the death sentence was the 
necessary consequence of such unlawful violence no one can doubt. 
Whether it might not have been expediently commuted subsequently, 
as Mr. Bright nobly urged, is open to question. 

But the moral of the commemoration is that law, however justly 
administered in a particular instance, comes to be looked on as hateful 
and unjust if it is used by an unrepresentative authority to crush 
out political movements distasteful to it. Instead of suppressing 
lawlessness, such action only stimulates it. Let us not be mistaken. 
The Fenian movement was one of Force, and had to be crushed by 
Force. Those who play with such deadly weapons must pay the 
penalty, however patriotic and honest their personal motives may be. 
But the moral blame lies on the policy which creates and fosters 
Fenianism and Agrarianism. It is a policy of sheer stupidity which 
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goes hacking away at the popular commemoration of such events as 
the death of Allen and Larkin, instead of seeking to eradicate the 
sentiments which make such a commemoration popular. That is the 
lesson given by the above Napoleonic prosecution with its moral of 
Sedan. Would to heaven the memory of Allen and Larkin were 
blotted out of the Irish calendar as well as that of Orange-day ! 
A Home Rule Executive, indeed, would be far too shrewd to attempt 
the latter object, though it would naturally affect the former. But 
though the orange glow may momentarily obliterate the green of the 
struggling dawn, both will fade before the brightness of the fuller 
day. Meanwhile, it would be well if Irish Nationalists would adopt 
some memorial day of less sinister aspect than that of the Manchester 
Fenians. The “ Martyrs of Mitchelstown ”—representative as they 
were of the struggle for agrarian combination and for liberty of 
political association against an unrepresentative coercive Executive 
—would be fitter subjects for an annual protest, until their com- 
memoration becomes the day of Mr. Balfour's expiation and the 
anniversary of Home Rule the true national festival. A Baudin, 
however humble, never dies in vain. 





THE FLAW IN THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY BILL. 


THE Employers’ Liability Bill, which the Government introduced last 
year, was withdrawn at the close of the Session after a somewhat 
bitter altercation between the representatives of the working men 
in the House of Commons and the Ministers in charge of the measure. 
The sudden explosion of strong feeling then exhibited startled people 
who were not versed in the details of the Bill, and led to many in- 
quiries as to the reason why the working classes rejected a measure 
supposed to be conceived entirely in their interest. 

The fact is that the Bill went much beyond its ostensible purpose ; 
and, side by side with the main principle of providing that employers 
should compensate their injured workmen, there was introduced an 
entirely distinct principle of the workmen’s insuring themselves. It 
is obvious that these two principles may be, to a great extent, an- 
tagonistic and mutually destructive, and it was to the insurance 
proposals that the opposition was directed. Several matters of detail 
in the other portions of the Bill were not considered satisfactory, 
but the opponents were prepared to make almost any sacrifice on 
these points in order to pass the measure. The insurance proposals 
stood on an entirely different footing, and all the forces of the great 
working-class organization, both the trades unions and the friendly 
societies, were united in an indignant opposition to this portion of 
the Bill. The workmen felt so strongly that they were willing to 
sacrifice the whole Bill rather than accept the insurance scheme 
which, against their wishes, was included in it. The Government 
stood firm, and, finding the opposition equally immovable, sacrificed 
the Bill for the time being. They have announced that the measure 
will be reintroduced during the present Session, and, as it is under- 
stood that the Bill of Jast year will be reproduced in exactly the 
same form, it is desirable that the objectionable clauses should be 
briefly considered, 

The insurance scheme is contained in the third and fourth clauses 
of the Bill. The principle of the remainder of the measure was con- 
ceded some years ago, and a new Bill is only rendered necessary 
to-day by the fact that the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 was 
passed as an experimental measure, and was originally intended to 
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continue for seven years only. In order that we may understand 
the bearing of the insurance part of the new Bill, it is necessary to 
review the history of the general question. 

Previous to the year 1880 a most serious injustice to the employés 
of colliery owners, railway companies, and other hazardous employ- 
ments had grown up. If any ordinary person were killed or injured 
by a railway accident, colliery explosion, or any other act of negli- 
gence of the responsible servants of an employer of labour, such 
person could, of course, obtain compensation from the employer of 
the negligent servant. But any man who happened to be in the 
employment of the negligent firm was specially debarred from claim- 
ing any compensation whatever. This was due to an absurd and 
untenable fiction of the law courts, that all servants of one employer 
were equally free agents, engaged in a common employment. If a 
number of men working together injured one another, they were not 
to look to a third party to pay the bill. This is a plausible argu- 
ment which was allowed to prevail in a test case twenty years ago ; 
but it is obvious that so long as the general public can claim com- 
pensation from a third party, this is a piece of unsound special 
pleading disastrous to the working classes. The guard and driver of 
a wrecked train are practically members of the public, so far as their 
connection with a negligent or incompetent signalman who wrecked 
it is concerned. The fact that they are paid by the same employer 
gives them neither choice in their association with him, nor know- 
ledge of his faults. It is obvious that so far as an ordinary miner 
or labourer is concerned, the negligence of other servants of his 
employer is as much the negligence of the employer who appointed 
him, and that, equitably, there can be no distinction made between 
an injured servant and an injured stranger. 

The Act of 1880 established the principle that if an employé was 
injured whilst obeying the orders of his employer or any person to 
whose orders he was bound by his employment to conform, and who 
was injured by the neglect of any person to whose orders he was 
bound to conform, he shouid be able to obtain compensation for his 
injury. This was a great step, and if it had been allowed free opera- 
tion would have resulted in most satisfactory relief to the working 
classes, and would have, above all, imposed much greater care on all 
employers and their responsible deputies to prevent accidents. But 
a means was found to set this Act aside to a very great extent, by 
virtue of a system which had been highly beneficial to the workmen in 
the past, but which was now turned into a weapon against them. 

For many years prior to 1880 the men engaged in some of the 
most hazardous employments, such as mines and railways, had, with 
wise forethought and thrift, adopted a means of avoiding the most 
serious consequences of the accidents to which they were liable. By 
the aids of special clubs and friendly societies, they made provision 
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for the consequences of disablement and death incidental to their 
daily labour, just as they provided by similar means for ordinary 
sickness and bereavement and the other unavoidable casualties of 
life. When the Act came into force these makeshift personal 
agencies were, in principle, supplanted; but the new law being in- 
complete and uncertain, and the fund for accidental injuries being in 
many cases practically the same as that for sickness and bereavement 
by natural causes, which of course were not affected by the Act, it 
was neither desirable, nor possible, to suspend abruptly this system 
of insurance. At the same time many employers had benevolently 
assisted the thrift of their workmen by subsidizing the funds of their 
societies. This was a partial admission by employers of the justice 
of the contention that a responsibility rested on them in the matter, 
and it was to that extent an anticipation of the legal responsibility 
subsequently enforced by the Employers’ Liability Act. When the 
Act was passed the relation of the two parties to these arrangements 
was in principle revolutionized. The contribution of the employer 
to an accident fund provided by the men themselves became no 
longer a benevolence, but an inadequate instalment of an amount for 
which the law now declared him liable. Advantage was, however, 
immediately taken of this existing system to set aside the new law. 
Employers made a rule that all servants in their employ should be- 
come members of the insurance club, and, under pain of dismissal, 
should agree to relinquish all claims against their employer under 
the Act, and look to this fund alone for compensation in case of 
injury. The workmen strongly resisted this idea of being coerced 
into contracting to set aside a law of the land. They carried the 
matter into the law courts, but in the absence of anything to the 
contrary in the words of the Act, the courts refused to break the 
disabling contract, The question was fought on a case occurring in 
one of Earl Dudley’s colleries, in which the earl had subscribed a 
sum to the fund equal to the whole amount subscribed by the men, 
thus providing no less than half of a fund which was available for 
other casualties than those for which the new law declared him to 
be liable; there was therefore a considerable show of reason on his 
side, and he won his case. The courts having, however, established 
the point that an agreement might be legally made to set aside the 
Act, advantage was immediately taken of it in other cases, which 
was obviously unjust. Some employers were of opinion that the 
mere fact of giving a man employment at all when he was out of 
work was a sufficient consideration on their side in a contract to set 
aside the law. Gradually during the seven years which have elapsed 
since the Act was passed the system of contracting out of it has 
been grossly abused. A man out of work is not a free agent in 
making an agreement. He must accept whatever is put before him; 
and, in the case of thousands of men the benefits conferred by the 
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Act have been reduced to a minimum, and in some cases have 
entirely disappeared. This has not been confined to the old benevo- 
lent clubs existing before the law was altered; the most rapid 
development of the evil is due to the fact that insurance societies 
have been created on all hands for the sole purpose of providing 
employers with an excuse for, at least, a partial evasion of the Act. 
It is generally admitted that miners and railway servants have been 
coerced into resigning the benefits of the Act, and of accepting a 
mutual insurance scheme which at the best has been very far from a 
just equivalent. So great has the evil become that some of the 
working men now demand that the whole of this insurance system, 
as a substitute for the machinery of the Act, shall be forbidden, 
that the two objectionable clauses shall be struck out, and that a 
short one shall be inserted providing that any contract made between 
a master and workman to set aside the Act shall be void. This may 
appear to be a sweeping demand, and likely to result in serious 
injury to existing societies. No one would be averse to some com- 
promise which should safeguard the position of the most deserving 
amongst them ; but it is, obviously, unsound to perpetuate eternally 
a principle of contracting to set aside the law merely to obviate a 
present inconvenience. It may, however, be said that, surely it 
will meet the case if the new law, which is about to be passed, con- 
tains strict provisions that the compensation received by an injured 
man shall be ample and easily obtainable, and if these points are 
insisted upon, then the manner in which any employer chooses to 
provide that compensation can be of but minor importance. 

Even if it were so, and if a great question of principle were not 
involved, we should find that the new law is far from securing 
that the insurance shall be satisfactory. To appreciate this failing 
involves a closer investigation of the details of the various societies 
already existing. The class of self-insured workmen consists mainly 
of miners and railway servants, but there is also a number of societies 
in connection with less important trades and particular firms. A few 
of these societies are really excellent, but the great majority are ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory in their principles or present condition. 
Taking the best first, we find that amongst the miners, with a total 
number of 527,000 persons employed in coal-mining in the country, 
about 236,000 are insured against accidents in their special societies. 

There are nine great societies, one in each of the coal-fields of 
England and Wales. We have detailed information about eight of 
them. The premium paid and the benefits offered vary slightly in 
different districts, but they may be roughly averaged as follows: for 
a payment varying from 2d. to 4d. per week the miner is assured 8s. 
per week during disablement, and, in case of permanent injury, a 
lump sum of £5, which is increased to £22 if he has neither wife 
nor children to become chargeable to the funds. Widows receive 5s. 
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per week during widowhood, and children 2s. to 2s. 6d. per week till 
they reach an age varying from ten to thirteen. In addition to the 
miners’ contribution, the employers have subsidized the funds to the 
extent of sums varying from 3-9 per cent. in the Midland Counties to 
25-2 per cent. in North Wales. In 1887 the workmen’s contributions 
amounted to £147,556, and the employers’ subsidies to £22,218, show- 
ing an average for the whole country of 13 per cent. In return for 
this assistance, 90,562 workmen contracted to forego all rights under 
the Act of 1880, and to trust to their societies, mainly supported by 
their own money, to compensate them for any injury they might 
receive. 

The societies of railway employés are twelve in number, and 
information is procurable about seven of them. These seven include 
33,000 members. The first noticeable feature in which the railway 
societies differ from those of the miners is that each one is established 
in connection with a particular railway company. A man entering 
the services of the company, enters the insurance society, the contri- 
bution is deducted from his wages, and if he leaves the company he 
leaves his insurance behind. These railway societies, moreover, as a 
rule, undertake all the ordinary assurances of a friendly society, in 
providing for sickness and bereavement in addition to the specially 
hazardous risks of their employment. Besides these large societies 
connected with the greatest industries, there are a number of smaller 
ones connected with other trades. 

The first point to be noticed is that these societies have to a great 
extent grown up under the Act of 1880, and are so many elaborate 
schemes by the employers to evade that Act. 

Whilst most of the supporters of the Act of 1880 are demanding 
that, at least, a strong check shall be put upon this quite unexpected 
advantage which has been taken of a doubtful interpretation of the 
law, it is not too much to say that the new Bill now under discussion 
not only accepts the evil which has grown up, but legalizes it, encou- 
rages it, and puts it in the power of the employers to compel its exten- 
sion. Thus it is contended that so far as the new Bill claims to 
establish the direct liability of any employer, it practically drives a 
coach-and-four through itself, and not only takes away with one hand 
what it gives with the other, but incidentally, in other ways, puts the 
working man in a dependent and disadvantageous position. To make 
this clear, it is necessary to glance at the actual system which the Bill 
proposes to establish, and which has so very nearly been carried 
into law. 

Clause 3 of the Government measure enables a workman to 
‘“‘ surrender the benefits of the Act for a good consideration.” The 
“ good consideration ” is that the workman shall effect an insurance 
and that the employer shall undertake to make “an adequate con- 
tribution towards such insurance, such as will ensure the workman 
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a benefit equivalent to the compensation recoverable under this 
Act.” If any question arise whether the undertaking offered by 
the employer sufficiently complies with the above requirements, 
evidence that a similar undertaking has been accepted under similar 
circumstances “ shall be admitted as evidence of the sufficiency of 
the undertaking.” The obvious evil of this standard of past transac- 
tions is only migitated, if it be a migitation, by an appeal to the 
Home Secretary or the President of the Board of Trade. We 
have already seen enough of past transactions to judge that they 
are not a very satisfactory standard by which to test the sufficiency 
of future contracts; but a little further investigation will reveal 
still more serious evils. A recent application of the financial 
valuation test imposed by law upon all friendly societies, shows 
that the “undertakings” accepted in the past have been most 
unsatisfactory and inadequate. Tho seven great railway societies 
show an estimated deficiency in their assets against liabilities of no 
less than £493,297. The four largest of the miners’ societies, 
with a total of 190,000 members, show an accumulated deficiency 
of £159,400, and an accruing deficiency of £22,500 per annum. 
The worst is the Northumberland and Durham society, which is 
the oldest of all, and shows an accumulated deficiency of £73,751, 
and an annual deficiency of £7808. In the Lancashire and 
Cheshire the figures are £63,523 and £3752 respectively ; and the 
Monmouth and South Wales Society has £30,000 deficiency in 
accumulated funds, and is going wrong £8116 per annum. 

This headlong progress towards bankruptcy shows that the 
employers’ contributions have not been adequate, and that the 
‘“‘ undertaking ” that they have cffered to their workmen has been 
a very unsatisfactory one. It is true that all claims have been met, 
and that in the case of the railway companies the employers 
practically guarantee that all claims shall be met in future. But it 
is unjust in the highest degree that a young man who begins to 
pay his money into the society which is to provide his funeral and 
support his widow forty or fifty years hence, should see the funds 
rapidly diminishing in paying the compensation due from his 
employer to his injured fellow-workman, the solid fund being 
replaced by an IOU guarantee. 

In Germany, where an elaborate State system has been established, 
the employer contributes 50 per cent. of the funds, whereas here 
there is no case higher than 24 per cent., and some range as low 
as 4 per cent. ' 

Clause 4 lays down certain principles for determining the ade- 
quacy of the various contributions, for the guidance, doubtless, of 
the Home Secretary and the Board of Trade; but there is not 
sufficient data on which these rules can be scientifically put into 
practice. The enormous accruing deficiencies of some of the 
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existing societies show how faulty all actuarial estimates have 
been in the past. They also show that the employers’ contribution 
will have to be largely increased—probably, on an average, doubled 
or trebled, and when a change so disadvantageous to the great 
employers of labour has to be made it is not satisfactory to leave 
the most vital part of the matter for the after decision of even a 
Secretary of State. 

If in clause 3 the workman is asked to give back the rights 
conferred by clause 1, the Act must leave no loophole for the 
supposed “‘ good consideration” to be whittled away to nothing by 
an ill-informed or partial Government official. 

It is obvious that to pass the Bill as it is would lead to an enor- 
mous increase in the system of mutual assurance societies. We 
have seen that the Act contains no effective guarantees for their 
financial security. We will waive for a moment the great objections 
to insurance as a substitute for liability, and note that there are 
other most practical evils in the encouragement of these railway and 
other societies. If a man entering the service of a railway is com- 
pelled to enter the sick and accident club of the company, he loses 
his independence of action with regard to his service. He cannot 
leave without losing the thrift provision he has made, and even if a 
surrender value were granted him, it would be of little use, because 
a man leaving at middle age would then be too old to enter another 
society. The present degree of independence enjoyed by working 
men would thus be greatly curtailed. When wages have been 
earned, they should be paid, and the recipient should be trusted to 
make his own provision for sickness and death. To make an enforced 
deduction from a man’s wages, for however good an object, should be 
resented by all who would develop the self-reliant manhood of the 
country. 

We say “ for however good an object,” but the object is not good. 
Not only the independence, but the material interests of the men are 
sacrificed to selfish interest and mistaken philanthropy. There are 
too many people, amongst whom are some members of the present 
Government, who with the best intentions towards the working 
classes are still profoundly ignorant of their real necessities. It is 
amongst these that the various schemes for a system of national 
compulsory insurance have found favour. It may be suitable for 
German working men to have a certain contribution compulsorily 
deducted from their wages and saved for them by the State, but the 
working men of England have proved years ago that they do not need 
this grandmotherly care. The various great independent orders of 
friendly societies with their total of over two million members show 
that the working men can provide and manage for themselves a net- 
work of thrifty provision for sickness and bereavement, and the great 
trades unions disbursing thousands of pounds supporting thousands 
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of men out of work for long periods prove the same thing. Having 
successfully established a magnificent system of independent self- 
help they are not likely to consent now to be put in leading 
strings. 

There has been one weak point in this great system in the past. 
It has been the number of sick clubs, &., confined to particular 
places of employment or institutions. Limited membership, faulty 
management, and mistaken financial principles, have caused rotten- 
mess and ruin amongst them. One very general fault, which is 
almost unavoidable when it is desired to include all the persons in the 
employment of a particular firm, has been the unsound principle of 
admitting members of all ages at the same rate of premium, and this 
is in force in the railway companies’ societies to-day. The loss to 
the working classes, directly and indirectly, by these old unscientific 
societies has been very serious, and the consequent discouragement 
to this kind of thrift sadly great. This ulcer on the system of 
friendly societies has been gradually cut away by the action of the 
great affiliated independent orders, and now when it is disappearing 
there is suddenly a proposal to give it a new development under the 
sanction and encouragement of the legislature, and with the impetus 
of a desperate self-interest on the part of employers of labour 
throughout the country. 

A working man has more than ample opportunities of joining in- 
dependent benefit societies, his interest in which he cannot lose, no 
matter where he goes or what changes of employment he makes. 
Such societies are thoroughly sound financially, and the management 
is under the control of the members. It is surely unreasonable to com- 
pel him to turn his back on these. A working man does not require 
the assistance of his employer in supplying himself with a provision 
for sickness and death. A small subsidy to the funds is no compen- 
sation for the loss of independence by the undue power which such a 
hold gives an employer over his servant, nor for the enormously 
increased risks and the chance of entire loss if he changes his 
employment. 

If the advocates of compulsory insurance wish to yoke their system 
on the necks of the working classes, let a complete and fully con- 
sidered measure be brought in for the purpose and discussed on its 
merits. It is not only unjust but infurious to attempt to introduce 
a partial measure by a sidewind. 

It is not insurance, however, but employers’ liability which we 
aré supposed to be providing at the present time. Insurance in the 
past as a makeshift expedient, was admirable and praiseworthy ; now 
it stands condemned as unsound and inadequate. The life of each 
individual workman leads him over a flood of danger which may at 
any time overwhelm him in death or lifelong injury. The legal 
recognition of an employer's liability has erected a substantial 
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bridge. It has been a mistake at the same time that the bridge is 
open to legalize the old inadequate makeshift and often rotten ferry- 
boat which had been valuable enough in the old days. 

The great question with the working men is, after all, not com- 
pensation, but protection. They look at the law from the point of 
view, not of the pockets, but of the life and limb of the workman. 
No money will really repay a man for a lifelong injury, or console a 
widow and orphans for a desolated home. The miner or railway 
servant has no option but to obey orders. It is impossible for 
him personally to compel his employers to provide the necessary 
safeguards. ‘The only means of avoiding such negligence is to 
enforce a pecuniary fine on the employers if the negligence is proved. 
The late Mr. Macdonald once startled the House of Commons by 
declaring his belief that 10,000 miners were injured every year. 
There existed then no means of ascertaining the truth; but the 
returns of the lately established insurance societies show that the 
real number of victims is not 10,000 but ten times 10,000; of 
the 527,000 persons employed in coal getting, 101,000 are disabled 
for longer or shorter periods during every twelve months. The 
miners and their wives and children think that it is possible to 
gather the fuel of the nation without the slaughter of a pitched 
battle. One thousand killed and 100,000 wounded would startle 
the world if it occurred in one place on one day in the presence of 
the newspaper correspondents; but because it is spread over twelve 
short months, and over the area of the coal fields of England and 
Wales, and is only recorded in ruined lives and saddened homes, it 
passes without comment from the outer world. The workmen 
demand that it shall at least be as profitable to the colliery owners 
to save some of these lives as to sacrifice them, and they feel that if 
the employer’s liability to compensate for injuries caused by what is 
really his own negligence is maintained as clear and direct as the 
law professes to make it, both injuries and compensation will largely 
disappear. 

The justice of their claim is now acknowledged, and it only needs 
to be understood that the insurance provisions of the present Bill 
are merely an insidious attempt to negative its operation for those 
clauses to be rejected. 





EXCESS OF WIDOWS OVER 
WIDOWERS. 


In the article which we published in March last on “ Work and 
Women,” we stated that “it is not the spinsters who constitute the 
surplus female population and by whom the labour market is flooded, 
but the widows;” and, adducing statistics in evidence, we added, 
“that the widows number as many as 1,410,684, and the widowers 
589,644, being an excess of 821,040 women. So great an excess of 
widows over widowers was scarcely to be expected, and must be 
regarded as a deplorable thing which seems to suggest at once some 
default or vice in our social life.” 

We mentioned as reasons for this excess, ‘‘ the greater natural 
longevity of women and the many risks to life to which men of all 
classes are exposed.” We shall now recur to the subject, and shall 
supply some additional reasons to explain the excess in question. 
The greater longevity of women than of men becomes a factor in 
the advanced stages of life. On reference to the Census of England 
and Wales for 1881 we find that widowers of sixty-five and upwards 
numbered 180,124, and widows of corresponding age 372,377, whereas 
at fifty-five the widowers numbered 99,995 and the widows 259,811 ; 
and, again, at forty-five the widowers 73,928 and the widows 193,680, 
so that the excess is still greater where longevity has nothing to do 
with it. While it is true that men are more exposed to risks than 
women, the mortality from childbirth must be taken into account ; 
and although small, perhaps, in comparison to the risks which men 
in general are exposed to, it must count as against the limited number 
of the married. 

We propose to show in this paper what we apprehend is the true 
and simple explanation—viz., marital disparity. In an article in 
the Universal Review of February last, on ‘‘ Population in France,” 
Mr. Robert Donald says: ‘‘There is frequently a disparity between 
the ages of the couples which leads to an abundant crop of young 
widows. For every 100 widowers in France there are 194 widows.” 
How young, too, in our own country some are left widows is showr 
by the Census of England and Wales of 1881, at which date there 
were 52,019 widows of the age of twenty-five. Fifty-two thousand 
widows seem a great number at an age when, according to some 
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authorities, most women should first marry, especially in these times. 
As long as women do not submit to the fate which weighs on their 
natural mates, or companions, but marry men old enough to be 
their fathers, grandfathers, or great-grandfathers (often widowers), 
from unwillingness to face the battle of life, or from love of ease 
and show, so long will there be a gross inequality between the 
number of widows and widowers. 

This custom appears to be growing more and more prevalent 
every day in this country throughout all classes, and has frequently 
been subject of comment in the newspapers. That marriage on the 
part of men is becoming later through the greater struggle of life, 
the advantages and fascinations of club life and other reasons, is a well- 
known fact. Now, from the fact of men not only marrying often 
when far advanced in manhood, but sometimes when nearer the end 
than the beginning, to which must be added re-marriage, often more 
than once, and marrying, then, not women of corresponding or 
approximately corresponding age, but young women, it must follow 
in the ordinary course of things, without the necessity of any calcula- 
tion or reference to statistics, that such women must be left widows 
long before the natural termination of their lives. Some have seen 
in the fact of woman’s greater longevity a reason why she should 
marry a man somewhat younger than herself, so that she may hope 
to have a companion in her latter days as well as in her earlier—a 
season, indeed, in which she often stands sorely in need of a protector. 
There are, however, counterbalancing reasons, and some of a very 
valid nature, which are likely to prevent this ever becoming a 
custom. 

However, the difficulty of finding a suitable companion later in 
life should certainly dictate to women the importance, so far as 
practicable, of securing a lifelong companion. It is hardly necessary 
to mention that to do so is one of the essential conditions of true 
marriage—the ideal marriage which, be it said by the way, is often 
a very different thing from the base, mercenary counterfeits of to-day, 
which pass under the euphemism of “holy matrimony.” It is 
obvious that the idea of endeavouring to procure a companion for 
life should, for many reasons, be uppermost in the mind of a woman 
intent on marrying. If widowed, she is at a great disadvantage 
compared with man in regaining a companion: a man if widowed 
can easily marry again, and generally does; and this will account 
at once for the considerably lesser number of wadowers than of 
widows at al] ages. A woman, on the contrary, especially if she 
have children, and she generally has, is seriously handicapped. 
From natural causes she is almost ineligible so far as single men of 
her own age, or even older, are concerned. 

Does observation, however, show that woman invariably exercises 
the foresight just indicated? We think not, but should say rather 
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the contrary. So eager are some, we do not say all, to enter the 
bonds of wedlock, that if they can reasonably hope that the prospec- 
tive coveted husband will get through the marriage ceremony and 
the honeymoon, they seem tolerably contented. Even in this limited 
forecast they are sometimes led astray by enthusiasm. Only last 
spring we knew an elderly swain of sixty-five summers, or there- 
abouts, who, being captivated by a fair young charmer, must needs 
marry her; it is true, he got through the ceremony, but he was not 
so successful with the honeymoon, for it came to pass on the fifth 
day that his soul was required of him. Such little mishaps are by 
no means unknown to the “ faculty,” and, if any one chooses to refer 
to the ‘‘ Bowman Lecture,” as given in the Lancet of Nov. 26, 1887, 
he will see there some curious facts bearing on senile folly. 

These amorous veterans, nevertheless, do not always so expedi- 
tiously shuffle off this mortal coil and leave this sphere of marriage, 
for the one where “they never marry, nor are given in marriage,” 
but rather seem to take a new lease of life. What is, however, 
the lease of life of a man of fifty or sixty in comparison with that 
of a maid of twenty or twenty-five? It is too often long enough 
to beget a brood numerous enough to become an eyesore to the 
Malthusian. And what wonder! Is not the woman told at the 
altar of the church that the first object of marriage is the procrea- 
tion of children? Shall we then blame her if she religiously sets 
herself to work, neglecting health, comfort, happiness, and all the 
blessings of this life, in the one absorbing aim ? 

This is not the place to discuss the pernicious and unscriptural 
fallacy that the procreation of children is the first object of marriage, 
but who shall estimate the incalculable harm that it has done to 
the cause of purity and the health of the human race? We have 
met with many men who have lived lives of self-indulgence and have 
echoed in substance the words of Sganarelle, an old gentleman of 
fifty-three, in Moliére’s Mariage Forcé, also about to marry a young 
woman: “En demeurant comme je suis je laisse périr dans le 
monde la race des Sganarelle et qu’en me mariant je pourrai me 
voir revivre en d’autres moi-méme.” In Phineas Finn, one of Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s works, a middle-aged swain, who prided himself 
on his broad acres but had nobody to leave them to, was asked 
very pertinently by the young lady whom he pestered with his un- 
welcome attentions, why he had not thought of marrying before she 
was born. 

One of the correspondents in the Daily Telegraph correspondence 
of last autumn, showed well how the union of May and December 
was one of the most fertile sources of the failure of marriage. 
While May was full of pleasures to come, December was chewing 
the cud of past ones. The one had lived, the other wanted to live, 
and here they parted company on the threshold of their married 
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life. A young woman marrying a man of like age may have to 
exercise self-denial, the very quintessence of true marriage; but she 
inspires and encourages him; she is the key to unlock the treasures 
and stores of his manhood ; she is the right person in the right place. 
On the contrary, for many obvious reasons, in marrying a man at the 
end of his manhood, she often drags him down. 

Gross disparity was forbidden by Jewish lawgivers, and also by 
the most enlightened of Pagan legislators. Is it wise or prudent to 
permit the vigour of manhood to be dissipated or wasted, and to allow 
posterity to owe its origin to the waning strength of old men? It 
is certainly contrary to the warning voice of the most intelligent 
and disinterested of the medical profession, who are unquestionably 
the best counsellors on this subject. ‘The British Medical Journal 
observed, some time back: ‘‘ There is no contract into which people 
habitually enter with so little thought for their future health and 
happiness, and for the moral and physical welfare of their possible 
offspring.” ‘‘ Every family practitioner knows in how large a pro- 
portion of cases the wretchedness of ill-assorted unions depends on 
physical causes rather than on incompatibility of temper, want of 
intelligent sympathy, and other decorous veils for unsatisfied nature. 
The victims themselves are often unconscious of the real cause of 
their suffering, and invoke the aid of priests and legislators instead 
of that of the physician, who alone can help them.” 

We cannot, however, terminate this paper with such a summary 
treatment of the moral aspect of this question. Marriage, in its 
essence, is the duty of one sex towards the other, and may be 
approximately expressed as the complementing and supplementing 
development and utilization respectively of manhood and woman- 
hood, and we are not aware, apart from this, that it differs from any 
other union between man and woman so far as morality is concerned, 
The key is not more necessary to the lock, nor the cord to the bow, 
than is man and woman to each other in respect to the perfection of 
human life; they are, indeed, as the poet Longfellow says, ‘‘ Useless 
each without the other.” This widow-making vice of marital disparity 
is but one feature in that hymeneal profanation which is the curse 
and disgrace of our age, as it was that of the decline of Rome. If 
we were to quote the following words without saying that they are 
taken from Horace, Book 3, Ode 6, any one not knowing them 
might think they were taken from some current writings: ‘The 
present age, tceming with all manner of vice, has first debauched 
our marriages, our families, and our houses. From this source are 
derived those calamities which have overwhelmed our country and 
our people.” 

The profanation of the marriage covenant, as much in the Church 
as in Vanity Fair, makes of the moral teaching of to-day, in the 
name of Christianity, from pulpit and platform, a complete farce ; 
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an insult to manhood and womanhood, and a libel on the finished 
work of the Creator. 

In our article on ‘‘ Work and Women,” already referred to, it is 
said: ‘‘ We find that between the ages of fifteen and forty-five the 
single women are absolutely in the minority, for the bachelors number 
4,101,014 and the spinsters only 4,002,118, an excess of 78,896 
men.” Looking on our society of to-day the reader will realize the 
truth conveyed in the words of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in the White 
Conquest : “ Nature puts the sexes on the earth in pairs, and man 
destroys that balance at the cost of his moral death.” A little ex- 
amination will convince the unprejudiced mind that in compensation 
for whatever amount of female beauty is sold under the guise of 
“holy matrimony,” or wasted on the artificial, illegitimate exactions 
of convention, a corresponding amount is bought outside of marriage 
to satisfy the natural and legitimate claims of manhood. We say 
nothing here as to the morality or immorality of this practice, but 
simply state the conclusion arrived at by observation. We see, 
consequently, that the ‘social evil” is but the reflection or shadow 
of an unsocial evil, and we must not, therefore, wonder if all the 
agencies of the philanthropist and the missionary efforts of the evan- 
gelist fail, when we know how impossible it is to remove a shadow 
while that which causes the shadow remains. As the unsocial evil 
decreases so will the ‘social evil” decrease, and as the former in- 
creases so will its counterpart increase. They bear the relation to 
each other of cause and effect. Remove the cause and the effect will 
disappear. 





OUR NEXT NAVAL WAR. 


THE great changes which have taken place during the last thirty 
years in the means provided for conducting marine warfare have 
naturally tended to produce a considerable variety of opinion among 
professional authorities with regard to the present position of 
England as a naval Power. The methods of attack and defence 
on which reliance is now mainly placed have been modified and 
developed almost entirely by theory and experiment; but their 
efficiency in a serious encounter still remains to be proved. Year 
by year ships, guns, projectiles, and explosives, are produced in 
what seems to be an endless succession of types; and, with so many 
changing factors to be taken into account, it is not surprising that 
even those who may be regarded as the most competent critics upon 
the subject should be unable to agree. Nor is this general un- 
certainty confined to the ability of our fighting ships to hold their 
own in any future contest. If a complete revolution has taken 
place in the mode of conducting naval hostilities since the British 
fleet last took part in any important engagement, there has been a 
change of a not less sweeping character in the conditions under 
which, so far at least as this country is concerned, a serious and 
prolonged struggle upon the sea would have to be conducted. The 
principal modifications in the general system of naval fighting have 
been introduced since the outbreak of the American Civil War; but 
it is now almost eighty years since England was under the necessity 
of really exerting her maritime strength, and it is needless to say 
that during this period the whole condition of affairs has altered to 
such an extent that it is now impossible to draw any definite con- 
clusions from the experience of the past with regard to the general 
results of any future outbreak of hostilities with a Power capable of 
maintaining a naval contest. Indeed the country has enjoyed what 
has practically been a state of peace so long, that it may be ques- 
tioned whether the public are sufficiently alive to the nature of some 
of the ulterior and indirect consequences which a serious war of this 
kind would inevitably produce. Since the time of the first Napoleon 
our fighting has all been conducted in distant parts of the world and, 
beyond the question of expense, it has never entailed any real incon- 
venience upon the country generally. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that public attention should be drawn away from what might seem to be 
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the minor issues of the question, and that it should be devoted mainly 
to the problem of rendering our shores safe from attack. Although 
we have happily had no practical experience of war, we are all fully 
alive to the terrible nature of the consequences a successful invasion 
of England would involve; and it is natural that we should be pre- 
pared to adopt the utmost precautions against the bare possibility of 
such a disaster occurring. 

Whether the means now provided for the security of the country 
itself are sufficient or not is a question we do not here propose to 
discuss. For the moment it may be assumed that they are ample to 
render us safe against an attack even from any two of the great 
Powers combined. But, whatever may be the truth in this respect, 
an examination of our present position and of the conditions under 
which England would have to take part in a naval war will show 
that, if the British navy were doubled in strength, it would still be 
unable to protect us against dangers and difficulties of the most 
serious character in the event of our having to enter single-handed 
into a struggle with a powerful enemy. Although it may be 
impossible to estimate the actual strength of our naval resources, 
there are certain essential facts connected with our position which 
afford safe and reliable indications of the secondary effects which 
would be produced in the course of such a war; and as there is 
every reason to believe that some of these might be avoided by the 
adoption of certain changes in the policy hitherto followed by this 
country, it may not be altogether useless to review the main features 
of the question as it now stands. 

And here it may be remarked that, under existing conditions, a 
war between England alone and either of the two great Powers of 
Western Europe, or the United States, would necessarily assume a 
naval character. The military organizations of the leading Con- 
tinental nations at the present day are established upon such a vast 
scale that it would be impossible for England to make an attack on 
any point by land without the aid of an ally, while in the case of the 
United States the task would be equally hopeless. It is true the 
Americans are unprovided with a standing army of any great strength; 
but the most ardent believer in the military prowess of our country 
would not maintain that we could cope successfully with the millions 
of men who would spring to arms upon the threat of an invasion of 
the States. It is indeed often asserted that a fratricidal war between 
the two great English speaking nations has become a moral impos- 
sibility. Happy would it be for both, and indeed for the whole 
civilized world, if this assumption were grounded on anything like 
logical certainty. Unquestionably, it ought to be an impossibility ; 
but when we remember that only thirty years have elapsed since the 
States were engaged in a struggle still more fratricidal, and since an 
armed force left our shores for the purpose of attacking them over 
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what was by no means a momentous difference ; or when we bear in 
mind the boundless prospect of disturbing elements arising from the 
Irish problem with which England has to deal, we can perceive upon 
what a shallow basis this pleasing theory is formed. 

Those who regard the contingency of a war with the United States 
as being altogether beyond the range of probability must perforce 
shut their eyes to the existence of those characteristics in human 
nature which still give war a front place among the evils resulting 
from human folly. If these failings manifest themselves somewhat 
less prominently in the States and in this country than among the 
inhabitants of France or Germany, the fact does not arise from any 
radical difference in moral constitution, or from superior sagacity in 
the one case. It is due rather to the accident of geographical 
position. The same forces are present in all communities alike— 
slumbering and latent perhaps in some instances, but liable at any 
time to be roused into action, with their usual disastrous results. So 
far as it is at present possible to judge, there is not the smallest 
reason for supposing that the Anglo-Saxon race has become eman- 
cipated from the passions and prejudices which induce men generally 
to devote a considerable portion of their skill and energy to the 
business of destroying each other, or of preparing to do so ; and, until 
it can be shown that they have done this, it will be altogether vain 
to talk of the impossibility of an outbreak of hostilities. Terrible as 
such a contingency may seem, it unfortunately still belongs much 
more to the region of probability than of possibility ; and, this being 
the case, the wisest thing we can do is to examine our position with 
a view of discovering what practical means there may be of lessening 
the extent of the catastrophe, if it should at any time come to pass. 
And it cannot be too clearly understood that the greatest danger 
which can befall this country isa war with the United States. The 
reasons for this will be referred to more fully further on ; but happily 
the means of avoiding its worst phases still lie within our grasp, and 
if the people of England could be induced to view the situation in its 
true light, uninfluenced by those who, either from motives of self- 
interest or from mere traditional bias, are certain to use their utmost 
endeavours to prevent the adoption of the one rational mode of escape, 
they might not only deliver themselves from what is now a grave 
peril, but also effect a large reduction in the burden of taxation they 
have to bear for the purpose of providing a system of naval defence. 

In examining our present position the first point to be taken into 
consideration is what may be termed the highly artificial existence 
which England is compelled to lead. Since the close of the last 
Anglo-French war the population of the United Kingdom has about 
doubled itself; but the means of support produced within our own 
borders have increased only to a comparatively small extent during 
the same period. Agricultural operations are now conducted upon 
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a more efficient system than they were seventy years ago it is true ; 
and doubtless the total produce of the country in the shape of 
articles of food is greater than it was at the commencement of the 
century, but the increase is by no means proportionate to the growth 
of the population. The large trade existing in connection with the 
import of food supplies has sprung up almost entirely within the last 
fifty years; and it has now assumed such proportions that its con- 
tinuance has become indispensable almost to our daily life. The 
United Kingdom does not produce more than one-third of the corn 
consumed by its inhabitants, and the other two-thirds have, there- 
fore, to be brought from across the seas. The annual value of our 
food imports is at the present time considerably over one hundred 
millions sterling, and it is needless to say that any serious and 
prolonged interruption of this great stream of supply would reduce 
the country to a condition of dire necessity. Nor is the steady 
flow of our food imports the only important consideration connected 
with our foreign trade. ‘The wealth of England is derived in the 
main from the export of manufactured articles—the value of this 
branch of her commerce being more than two hundred millions 
sterling—and, if all this produce could not be shipped abroad with a 
fair degree of regularity, the millions of toilers by whose industry 
it is created would be brought to a state of want and destitution as 
effectually as by the cessation of the import trade. In short, 
England could not exist as a nation if her connection with the 
outside world were seriously interfered with ; and in this one fact 
we have ample evidence of the momentous considerations involved 
in a war with any Power which could maintain at sea a naval force 
capable of interrupting her foreign communications. 

So far as the interests of commerce are concerned naval warfare 
is still governed theoretically by the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856, except in the case of the United States—the American 
Government having, for certain important reasons, declined to enter 
into that agreement. Spain was the only European nation of any 
importance which held aloof; but as Spain ‘makes no pretence of 
taking any high position as a naval Power, her abstention does not 
materially affect the question. The essential features of the Treaty 
of 1856 are that the neutral flag shall cover an enemy’s goods, 
except contraband of war, that privateering is abolished, and that 
blockades in order to be binding must be effective. With the 
United States we have the Treaty made after the settlement of the 
Alabama claims in 1871; but this merely defines the duties of 
neutrals in preventing the fitting out of ships for warlike purposes, 
and does not bear directly upon the points now under consideration. 
As regards England and the States, matters remain therefore practi- 
cally in the position they occupied at the close of the war of 
1812-14. 
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The Treaty of 1856 was subscribed to by England without any 
previous sanction from Parliament, and when its provisions became 
known, the Government of the day had to defend their action against 
a most vigorous attack. It was maintained that the abandonment 
of the right to capture an enemy’s goods on board neutral vessels 
was a serious disadvantage to a country whose naval strength was 
her main reliance; and what, it was asked, in the event of a war 
with a nation like France, could England do beyond stopping her 
enemy’s sea trade? In the House of Lords arguments in this strain 
were listened to with strong approval, and in the division which 
took place no less than 102 peers voted against the ratification of 
the Treaty, the Government being supported by 156. 

There is still a considerable number of persons in this country 
who adhere to the conviction that a grave mistake was made when 
England formally relinquished the so-called right of capturing 
an enemy’s goods wherever they might be found, just as there are 
still occasionally to be met some few eccentric individuals who are 
unconvinced of the soundness of the Copernican theory of the solar 
system. These, however, are beyond the reach of any argument. 
It would be useless to point out that, whatever may have been the 
case at the commencement of the nineteenth century, when France 
was the only nation which could dream of contesting our maritime 
supremacy, and when England could therefore adopt with impunity 
the most high-handed measures for bringing her long struggles with 
Napoleon to a successful issue, it would clearly be impossible to up- 
hold the power to seize ordinary merchandize on board neutral ships 
at the present day. If we were engaged in a war with France or 
Germany, for example, a single exercise of such an imaginary right 
in the case of goods owned by a French or German subject, and in 
transit to New York on board an American ship, would lead to a 
rupture with the United States as surely as the seizure of the ship 
itself, unless an apology were made. No nation capable of resisting 
such an indignity would submit to it; and those persons who profess 
to deplore the principle formally agreed to in 1856 would probably 
be among the first to call out for vigorous measures if British vessels 
were at any time stopped upon the high seas and taken into port in 
order that goods might be removed from them, simply on the plea 
that such goods belonged to the subjects of a belligerent Power. 

But, apart from the impracticability of the former system, 
there was another equally cogent reason why England should have 
given her assent to the Treaty of Paris so far as it affected the 
inviolability of the neutral flag; and as this bears directly on the 
question whether some further and more radical modifications should 
not be made in the same direction, it deserves fuller consideration. 
England is the only nation whose existence may be said to depend 
-on the direct over-sea trade, and whatever advantages she may 
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possess in her superior power for naval attack, the interests she has 
at stake are by far the most vital. The complete blockade of all 
the ports of any Continental nation might cause considerable loss and 
inconvenience, but it would never lead to any definite result, or 
bring about the final settlement of a war. ‘The ocean trade of 
France or Germany, or of any other European country, could easily 
be carried on through neutral ports by the aid of the modern system 
of railway transport, while for England there is no alternative, and 
the successful interruption of her foreign trade would reduce her to 
a state of impotence as effectively as the presence of an invading 
army of half a million men. Whatever may be said of the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Paris as regards the neutral flag, they consti- 
tute a clear net advantage to this country, seeing that we had little 
to gain and everything to lose by the system they abolished. 

At the same time it must not be imagined that the conditions of 
the Treaty would provide us with the means of securing an unin- 
terrupted supply of the necessaries of life during a naval war, for 
they contain an important exception with regard to contraband. All 
authorities on international law are agreed that contraband of war 
may be held to include anything necessary for either the defence 
or the subsistence of belligerents ; and in the case of this country, 
it might certainly be made to include all food supplies. If we 
were engaged in a maritime contest, our enemies would at once 
proclaim their intention of treating these as prohibited articles, for 
in no other way could they strike such a heavy blow at our position. 
And they would have ample warrant for such a course in the 
example set by England herself during her war with the first 
French Republic. In that struggle the British Government issued 
orders for the seizure of all vessels transporting provisions to French 
ports, on the ground that there was a possibility of reducing her 
enemy by famine; and if this could be done with a Continental 
nation, there would be still more solid justification for the same pro- 
cedure in the case of a country whose chief means of support must 
necessarily be borne by sea. In the event of a war, however, it is 
not likely that our opponents would search for precedents in the 
matter. The possibility of inflicting serious injury in this manner 
would be only too apparent, and the opportunity would assuredly 
not be neglected if they possessed the means of turning it to 
account. 

With respect to the question of blockades, our position is not 
materially affected, either for offensive or defensive operations, by 
the stipulation that in order to be binding they must be effective. 
For the reason already referred to, there is no Continental nation 
which would be vitally injured by the total suspension of its direct 
sea trade, while in our own case, the contingency of a blockade 
hardly requires consideration in connection with the present ques-" 
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tion, since it is evident that, if matters should ever arrive at this 
desperate pass, our means of resistance by sea would be practically 
exhausted. 

To some extent the abolition of privateering is an advantage for 
England ; but even here the change is more apparent than real. 
Our own Government have made extensive arrangements for com- 
missioning private vessels for fighting purposes, and doubtless other 
nations will adopt a similar course when the occasion arises. Indeed, 
the Germans took decided steps in this direction during the Franco- 
German war of 1870-1, by authorizing the creation of a volunteer 
navy for the destruction of French vessels. This auxiliary force 
was to consist of merchant ships, manned by merchant seamen, 
their officers being provided with temporary commissions, but wear- 
ing naval uniforms. ‘The decree for carrying the scheme into 
effect specified only French ships of war as the objects of attack ; 
but there is no reasonable doubt that, if the war had continued, 
and the projected force had been raised, it would have been used 
indiscriminately against any vessels sailing under the French flag; 
for although the Germans, at the outbreak of the war, had declared 
their intention of abstaining from all attacks on merchant ships, 
they withdrew this declaration after the issue of the decree respect- 
ing the proposed volunteer navy. It is tolerably clear, therefore, 
that while privateering has been theoretically abolished by the 
Treaty of Paris, the change is really only one of form, and that the 
old practice of devastating an enemy’s commerce by means of 
merchant ships, temporarily fitted and armed for the purpose, will 
still be had recourse to under a somewhat more organized method 
than that of merely granting letters of marque. 

In the case of the United States there is not even a formal re- 
striction upon privateering, and as they maintain only a comparatively 
small regular navy, it is certain that they would avail themselves 
of this mode of warfare to the utmost possible extent, in the event 
of an outbreak of hostilities with this country. There would be 
every inducement for the adoption of such a course, and, at the same 
time, highly favourable opportunities for carrying it into effect. It 
is true that the States would necessarily suffer great loss and incon- 
venience from a war with England, seeing that the bulk of their 
great export trade in articles of food and raw material is directed 
towards our shores; but the total suspension of this trade would 
be felt more seriously on this side of the Atlantic than on their 
own. It would not seriously affect their power for offensive opera- 
tions ; but for this country the disorganization of commerce that 
would result from such a struggle, would involve consequences of 
the utmost gravity. Of the probable nature of these it will be 
necessary to speak immediately. Here, however, it may be pointed 
out, that, whatever effects might be produced, there is no other Power 
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which possesses facilities and advantages in any way approaching 
those at the disposal of the United States for waging a destructive 
guerilla warfare upon our huge and scattered mercantile navy. Their 
long coast line, their numerous harbours, their great distance from 
our naval centres, the ease with which ordinary mail steamers may 
be turned into formidable cruisers, and last, thongh not least, the 
special fitness of the American character and disposition for naval 
enterprise, would enable them to place our maritime trade in a posi- 
tion of jeopardy more effectively than could be done by any two 
European Powers combined. In a war with them under the condi- 
tions at present existing, we should have to deal with a state _ of 
affairs in which the defence of our foreign trade would take prece- 
dence of every other consideration ; for in this direction we should 
certainly be attacked with all the energy and resources which the 
Americans could command. 

In such a contest the leading part would not be played by heavy 
ironclads, but. by cruisers and vessels of the mail steamship type. 
Our powerful men-of-war might perhaps cross the Atlantic, bombard 
forts, and destroy shipping, as was done by the British fleet in the 
war of 1812-14. Yet operations of this kind would not greatly con- 
tribute to the final settlement of the struggle. The swift vessels 
which would be employed in capturing and sinking our merchant 
shipping could be dealt;with only by others of a similar class; and the war 
would quickly resolve itself into a system of plunder and destruction. 
One result of this would of course be the immediate and total disap- 
pearance of the United States mercantile navy from the high seas. 
But the tonnage of this is at present only about one-eighth part of 
that registered under the British flag ; and although the monetary loss 
which its enforced idleness would entail would be serious, it would do 
little more towards bringing the States to terms than would the 
bombardment of their coast defences. They had an experience of 
this kind during their Civil War, but it in no way retarded their sub- 
jugation of the rebellion, although their mercantile marine was then 
far more extensive than it is at the present time. Nor would their 
power for offensive operations be sensibly lessened thereby, seeing that 
fast merchant ships can be obtained practically ad libitum for money, 
and that the operation of fitting them out for mere purposes of des- 
truction is one which need occupy but a very limited period. 

The difficulties that Would arise from the exposed and vulnerable 
condition of our marine trade in the event of a war with the United 
States would also be experienced to a more limited extent in any 
European war in which we might find ourselves opposed to either of 
the great Western Powers. The ability of Germany to despatch 
vessels for the purpose of destroying our commerce is somewhat 
modified by the fact that her position renders an effective blockade of 
her coasts comparatively easy; and even in the case of Italy, hostile 
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operations of this kind might he confined chiefly to the Mediterranean 
by our maintaining a strong naval force at either exit. France would 
of course prove our most formidable opponent, as her powerful fight- 
ing ships and long line of open coast would render it difficult to 
prevent cruisers from gaining the ocean. But at the same time we 
must not assume that our foreign trade would escape attack from 
Germany or Italy, or even from Russia, if we happened to find our- 
selves engaged in hostilities with one of those nations. There is 
no lack of first-class steamships at the present day, sailing under 
various foreign flags, nor is there anything to prevent their sale by 
neutrals for apparently innocent purposes in time of war. They might 
be acquired in any part of the world, and the small outfit necessary 
to equip them for hostile purposes could be provided without serious 
difficulty, whilst the letter of the Declaration of Paris might be com- 
plied with by giving temporary commissions to the officers in command 
as was intended in the German scheme of 1870-1 above referred to. 
It is only too apparent that nothing is needed but a free expenditure 
of money, and a moderate display of energy and resource, in order 
to produce dire effects among the thousands of British ships which 
are ever scattered over the seas of the world; and as our foreign 
trade constitutes the only vital point at which we can be attacked, so 
long as the supremacy of our fighting navy is maintained, it is not to 
be imagined that the opportunity would be neglected in any future 
war that may take place. Of all our possible opponents the Americans 
are unquestionably the most dangerous; but the facilities for suc- 
cessful action are so great, and the prizes to be gained so tempting, 
that a nation much less favourably situated than the United States, 
and whose people are much less disposed than the Americans for 
naval undertakings, might hope to effect injuries of a most serious 
character upon our ocean-borne trade, 

It remains to be seen to what extent the United States Govern- 
ment would endeavour to prevent the sailing of vessels from 
American ports for hostile purposes in the event of a war between 
England and any European Power; and it may seem ungracious to 
express any doubts upon the point at present. Yet it cannot be 
forgotten that the theory which connects the prolonged resistance of 
the Southern States in the great Civil War with the aid furnished 
by British blockade runners has been embodied as an article of faith 
in American history, nor that public opinion in the States almost 
unanimously attributes the present unsatisfactory condition of the 
American shipping trade to the action of the cruisers which sailed 
from British ports during the war. As a matter of fact the latter 
is due to very different influences ; but these are generally overlooked 
when the question is referred to in public in America, and England 
still has to bear a large share of the responsibility. A mutual 
agreement has since been entered into, and compensation has been 
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made for the injury and loss occasioned through our neglect; but in 
spite of this, it is to be feared that there would be an almost irresis- 
tible temptation to refrain from exercising the highest possible 
degree of vigilance in the matter. And, without this, serious 
difficulties are certain to arise. However friendly may be the 
general tone of the Americans towards England, there is no 
denying the fact that their country contains a large number of 
persons who are our most bitter enemies, and who would eagerly 
seize upon any opportunity for injuring our interests. A naval war 
would afford constant facilities for such as these to display their 
animosity, whilst the ports of the United States would afford every 
chance for carrying their designs into effect. 


II. 


The gravity of the effects that would be produced by an outbreak 
of hostilities between England and any powerful nation would, of 
course, depend in the first place on the activity and vigour displayed 
by our enemies. It has already been pointed out that such a war 
must necessarily be waged upon the sea—unless it were in the 
defence of our Indian Empire—and it may therefore be assumed 
that they would spare no efforts in attacking our widely scattered 
mercantile navy, seeing that a large proportion of this must at all 
times be in isolated and exposed positions. As regards the probable 
consequences of a state of war there exists a considerable amount of 
misapprehension, even among those whose personal interests are 
immediately concerned. It is often supposed by those connected 
with the shipping trade that if attacks from hostile cruisers became 
so frequent as to affect the safety, and consequently the rate of 
insurance, of cargoes sailing under the British flag, the difficulty 
might be avoided by a wholesale and merely formal change of 
nationality in the official registers with which all vessels have to be 
provided. But an evasion of this kind would certainly be imprac- 
ticable, if not altogether, at least to such an extent as to be of any 
real utility. In the first place, all the leading maritime nations, 
except France, require merchant ships under their flags to be 
registered in the names of persons who are their own subjects; 
and even France requires this to the extent of one-half the value of 
the vessel. This condition would of itself place very serious diffi- 
culties in the way of a general and temporary disposal of our large 
mercantile navy. But there exists a still more formidable barrier 
than this; for no enemy would think of recognizing such an 
apparent subterfuge. On this point the rules of our own Ad- 
miralty Courts have always been most explicit and distinct. When- 
ever it has been shown that in a transfer effected during a state 
of hostilities, there has been any covenant, or condition, or even 
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tacit understanding, that the vendor retained a portion of his interest 
in the vessel, the contract has been regarded as void. And even 
when the ship has been sold outright to foreigners, but has con- 
tinued in her former trade, she has been condemned. In short, the 
practice in our courts has been to require such rules to be absolute 
and unconditional, with a complete change of employment, and to 
imagine that our enemies would hesitate to interfere with British 
vessels simply because they had taken refuge under neutral flags is 
to assume that they would voluntarily adopt a policy exactly the 
reverse of that which England has always followed, and deliberately 
abandon the most formidable weapon which offers itself to their 
hands. 

The immediate results of an attack upon our mercantile marine 
would, of course, be the imposition of war premiums of insurance, 
followed by a proportionate rise in freight charges upon goods shipped 
for transport. The extent of these additions would naturally depend 
on the nature of the measures adopted by our opponents, and on the 
degree of safety which our naval forces could secure; but there can 
be no doubt that if only a few hostile cruisers could be kept at sea, 
the mere fact of their being at large would produce definite and 
appreciable effects. And, looking to the closeness of the competition 
that prevails in the marine carrying trade in time of peace, it may 
reasonably be inferred that anything like aserious difference between 
the cost of transport in British, as compared with neutral, vessels 
would soon tend to leave the former behind in the struggle. The 
spirit of commercial rivalry which ignores all national and senti- 
mental considerations would quickly affect the power of our ship- 
owners to hold their own, and would ultimately reduce their vessels 
to a state of idleness as effectually as the presence of hostile men-of- 
war off the ports where they might be lying. ‘These effects would, 
of course, not be produced at once, even if our enemies succeeded in 
maintaining a fairly powerful fleet of cruisers at sea. At the pre- 
sent time nearly 50 per cent. of the whole foreign-going shipping of 
the world is sailing under the British flag, and after making allow- 
ance for the falling off that would probably take place in our own 
import and export trade in consequence of a war, it is not likely that 
the services of all this tonnage could be readily dispensed with. For 
a time it would share in the rise of freights. But the advantages 
neutrals would enjoy would inevitably give a great impetus to ship- 
building for neutral flags, and as the mercantile navies of foreign 
nations increased in size, our own vessels would lose their employ- 
ment. And as the total annual earnings of our merchant shipping 
is estimated at something like £50,000,000, it is clear that the 
interests which England has at stake in the general carrying trade 
constitute in themselves a matter of very serious importance, 

In 1885, when there seemed to be a possibility of an outbreak of 
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hostilities with Russia, the shipping community began to realize to 
what an extent their interests must necessarily be exposed in any 
future war, and a public movement was then commenced in support 
of a national system of marine insurance against war risks. It is 
unnecessary to refer to the various practical difficulties which render 
such a scheme altogether chimerical. Apart from these, it must be 
remembered that the questions at stake are by no means limited to 
the possibility of owners of ships and cargoes incurring serious losses 
through the depredations of hostile cruisers. The whole nation is 
interested in far wider issues than this; and the dangers to be 
guarded against would certainly not be met by simply adopting a 
scheme whereby the community generally would have to make good 
the detriment experienced by individuals. The country already pays 
a heavy premium of marine insurance in the shape of several millions 
sterling per annum expended in providing a naval force for the pro- 
tection of the mercantile marine ; but it is altogether unreasonable 
to suppose that it can undertake, in addition to this, to guarantee 
every ship owner and merchant against loss in time of war. 

However grave may be the possibility of our losing permanently, 
or even temporarily, a large proportion of our marine carrying trade, 
it is to be feared that a state of naval hostilities would produce effects 
which would outweigh this in importance. In the first place, it is 
tolerably certain that any nation which could engage in a naval con- 
test with England would lose no time in declaring all provisions to 
be contraband of war, and thus endeavour to intercept our food 
supplies, whether in course of transit by British or neutral vessels, 
and if they could at the same time conduct their operations in such 
a way as to render the risks of capture at all serious, the immediate 
result of such a declaration would be a great rise in the cost of the 
necessaries of life. It is possible that, under such conditions, the 
expense of living for the poor might be doubled or trebled, seeing 
that two-thirds of the corn consumed in England have to be brought 
over long ocean routes to our shores; whilst, to add to the incon- 
venience that would be experienced in this way, the interference with 
British vessels engaged in the transport of manufactured exports 
would lead to a great disorganization in our industrial centres, and 
would throw large numbers of operatives out of employment. Bearing 
in mind the serious discontent which resulted from causes of this kind 
after the close of the last Anglo-French war, when the population of 
the country was only one-half of what it is at the present day, it is 
to be feared that such a state of things would give rise to social 
difficulties of the gravest possible character. The enhanced cost of 
living, combined with the loss of employment that would be produced 
by a determined attack upon our maritime trade, would reduce a 
large number of persons to want, and it is hardly likely that they 
would endure the trial with much patience. In times of peace those 
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who find themselves in this unfavourable position are only too ready 
to attribute their misfortunes to the errors of the ruling powers, or 
to some imaginary defect in the social system ; but, in the event of 
a war, they could not fail to perceive the source of the miseries they 
would have to bear, and, if the struggle were prolonged, there is 
every probability that civil dissensions would arise, and that the 
Government would find itself confronted with difficulties at home not 
less serious than the task of encountering the forces of our enemies 
abroad. 

In addition to the social troubles which would be experienced, a 
state of naval hostilities would also throw a heavy strain upon the 
political bonds connecting England with several of her great colonial 
possessions. This phase of the question has hitherto received very 
little attention, either here or in the Colonies; but on the outbreak 
of a war it will force itself into notice in a manner that will admit 
of no evasion. ‘The amount of colonial shipping sailing under the 
British flag is about 2,000,000 tons, or 50 per cent. in excess of the 
shipping of any foreign nation; and upon a declaration of war the 
whole of this will at once be placed in the same position as vessels 
registered in British ports, so far as liability to capture or destruction 
is concerned. Without in any way under-estimating the loyalty and 
self-sacrifice our colonists may be willing to display, it may be 
questioned whether it would in all cases stand the test of a naval 
war with a satisfactory result. The risks involved would effect a 
serious reduction in the freight-earning power of all this tonnage, 
and could hardly fail to give rise to questions as to the reality of 
their interests in our quarrels. Whether willingly or unwillingly, 
they would quickly experience the practical significance of a state of 
hostilities ; and it may safely be asserted that there is no trial which 
would prove more promptly and effectually what is the real strength 
of the present union between the various portions of the British 
Empire than a war in which naval operations would constitute the 
leading part. 

From the foregoing considerations it is clear that, apart from the 
question of the defence of our shores from invasion, certain other 
vital interests of the British Empire must remain open to serious 
danger so long as the present conditions of naval warfare continue to 
exist. Thus far the people of this country seem determined to face 
the difficulty in the traditional manner, by attempting to provide 
adequate means of defence; but the task before them is certainly a 
herculean one. It would perhaps be too much to say that it is at 
present an impossible one, seeing that the leading nations of Europe 
are devoting the main portion of their resources to the formation and 
equipment of land forces, whilst the United States are satisfied to 
remain practically unarmed, Yet, even under these favourable 
conditions, the outlay necessary to defend our foreign trade in time 
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of war would be enormous, The cost of hiring the few merchant 
vessels chartered in 1885, when there seemed to be a possibility of 
an outbreak with a weak naval Power like Russia, amounted to up- 
wards of half a million sterling for a period of six months; but this 
is only a trifle compared with what would be necessary in the event 
of a war with any two of the Western Powers of Europe, or with the 
United States. And, if at any time the latter should decide to 
provide themselves with a navy equal in strength with our own, the 
defence of our mercantile marine will at once become an absolute im- 
possibility. No naval force, however large, could adequately protect 
a foreign trade like ours against such an attack as England herself 
might deliver, or prevent it from withering away under the influence 
of the ceaseless risks it would have to encounter and of outside 
competition combined. 

Looking to the unmistakable balance of advantage which England 
would derive from the exemption of private property from capture at 
sea, it seems strange that she alone should have objected to the 
proposal to embody this as one of the principles of the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856, and that no effort should have since been made to 
rectify the error then committed. Such an arrangement would lead 
to one immediate and permanent advantage, and would deliver us 
from two or three serious possible dangers. It would enable us to 
concentrate all our naval strength on the defence of our shores and 
of our import trade in articles of food, thus effecting a considerable 
saving in the annual outlay upon the navy. At the same time it 
would permit our shipowners to retain the bulk of the carrying trade 
now in their hands; it would mitigate the shock which the disor- 
ganization of this trade would cause in our manufacturing districts ; 
and it would altogether prevent any strain from being thrown upon 
the bond of union between England and her colonies by the capture 
and destruction of colonial vessels and the interruption of colonial 
trade in the course of a war in which the colonies might not possess 
even a shadow of direct interest. It would, of course, leave the 
general question of the interception of our food supplies untouched ; 
but this is a danger from which there can be no escape so long as 
wars of any kind are possible. Yet the objects above referred to 
would constitute very great advantages for this country ; and there 
is no doubt whatever that they might be attained if England 
expressed her willingness to accept the principle which the United 
States so strongly advocated in 1856. 

There is reason to believe that the people of England do not 
sufficiently realize to what an extent their prosperity and welfare 
are now dependent on their commercial intercourse with the outer 
world. Seventy or eighty years of what has practically been an un- 
broken peace have almost lulled all apprehension of danger in this 
direction ; and it seems that nothing short of the rude awakening a 
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serious naval war would produce, will suffice to rouse them to a sense 
of their true position. Thus far the problem has been dealt with in 
one way only. It has been left practically in the hands of naval 
experts and advisers, who naturally view it from their own stand- 
point. They ignore the possibility of effecting any change of the 
kind above indicated; nor is it reasonable to expect them to look 
with fayour upon a proposal which would, if adopted, enable the 
country to make a large reduction in its naval armaments, and thus 
narrow the field of their utility. It may seem like the utterance of 
a mere truism to say that the interests England has in the matter are 
by no means identical with those of individuals who have found 
careers in the navy, or of naval architects and shipbuilders. Yet 
the fact must be borne in mind when we have to estimate the signi- 
ficance of the opposition offered to the proposal that private property 
shall be exempt from capture at sea; and if such a principle is to 
be carried into effect, the change will have to be made at the instiga- 
tion of those who pay taxes rather than of those who live by their 
disbursement. 

It cannot be too clearly understood by the people of this country 
that the decision of the question rests entirely in their hands. The 
subject of naval defence bids fair to become a convenient field of 
party conflict. It affords endless opportunities for attacks and re- 
criminations on the ground of parsimony, danger, and extravagance ; 
but if one half the attention devoted to these charges were given to 
the subject now under consideration, the change would quickly be- 
come an accomplished fact. Our Government have but to make the 
proposal to the foreign Powers concerned ; and there is no reason to 
doubt its acceptance. In 1856 the United States declined to join 
in the Treaty of Paris simply because it did not embody the principle 
referred to ; and as they have not shown any disposition to establish 
a strong naval force since, it is morally certain that they still adhere 
to the same view. Nor is there any reason to apprehend opposition 
in other quarters, for the naval supremacy of England at the present 
time is so marked that there is probably no nation which would not 
readily acquiesce in any arrangement for limiting the sphere of its 
influence. 

The change is certain to be far more strongly opposed in Eng- 
land than elsewhere. So many interests are concerned in a lavish 
expenditure upon the navy that the proposal to render unnecessary 
the main portion of the system of defence now provided for our 
marine carrying trade will be strenuously opposed, while no efforts 
will be spared to maintain the existing order of things. If a 
change should be proposed, all the time-honoured arguments for 
preserving our freedom of action upon the sea, where England for 
the last two hundred years has been supreme, will be paraded, 
surrounded by a halo of sentiment derived from the achievements 
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and traditions of the past. But unless the arguments and considera- 
tions above set forth are fallacious, all these should be set on one 
side. ‘The question is not one to be decided by any particular 
classes or sections of the community. It is one rather for the great 
body of taxpayers to determine. They have to bear the cost of the 
existing system, and they will have to bear the brunt of disasters 
which no naval force can ward off, unless some modification is made 
in the arrangements now in force. 

Of late the country has embarked upon a determined attempt to 
strengthen its position under the present system by making a heavy 
increase in its naval forces. Such a course may be fully justified as 
matters stand ; yet there is no doubt that all this additional expendi- 
ture, and all the increased annual outlay which will be involved in 
the future maintenance of this extra fighting strength, might have 
been avoided if our Government had, at any time within the last 
thirty years, made an effort to bring about an international agree- 
ment that private property at sea should be exempt from capture. 
Happily there are still abundant opportunities for effecting such a 
change, and we cannot too strongly commend the subject to the 
notice of practical politicians. In the meantime what is required to 
be impressed on public opinion is the fact that, however great may 
be the outlay upon our naval defences, our position will always 
possess elements of serious weakness so long as ordinary commerce 
remains liable to attack, and that the only obstacles to its deliver- 
ance from the greater portion of the dangers by which it is beset 
have thus far been created and maintained in what has been falla- 
ciously regarded as our own interests. We have endeavoured to 
state the issues at stake impartially and without bias, and we feel 
assured that if they could be brought to the notice of the great 
body of electors, a wide and highly beneficial reform would speedily 
be effected. 





THE SHAKESPEARE-BACON 
CONTROVERSY. 


Tue purpose of this article is not to enter into an exhaustive state- 
ment of the growing controversy as to the real authorship of the 
plays known as Shakespeare’s, but rather to focus the main features. 
of the arguments pro and con, and to add some considerations which 
may help the ordinary reader towards forming a fair judgment on the 
important question which has, especially recently, been exercising the 
minds of the reading public. 

From time to time a spirit of scepticism has shown itself relative to 
the Shakespearian authorship. Briefly the reasons which have been 
urged against it may be summarized thus: Shakespeare, it has been 
strongly maintained, was of mean origin, said to have been the son 
of a butcher, of limited education, and brought up in an obscure 
country town. That little is known of his life and personality, both 
during his career as an actor, or playwright, and after he retired 
from the stage and settled at his native town of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
so that his real life is almost mythical, to which must be added his 
very indefinite place among the eminent men who were his contem- 
poraries in literature, authorship, and poetry. All these considera- 
tions, it is argued, stand out in startling contrast to the greatness of 
his imputed writings, confessedly the marvellous creations of an 
almost superhuman genius. The profound knowledge displayed in 
Shakespeare of the philosophy of the human mind, the skilful anatomy 
of the workings of the human passions, the intimate acquaintance 
which such a writer must have had with English history, besides the 
languages and literature of France, Italy, including some familiarity 
with the tongues and annals of Northern Europe (as evidenced by 
the plot of Hamlet being derived from a Danish source), the inherent 
necessity for the author of the plays having read all the books of 
travel which grew out of that age of voyages and discoveries, of having 
some acquaintance with the technicalities of English law, of botany 
and of medicine, are of such cumulative force, we are told, 
as to be overwhelming against the supposition that such a man 
as William Shakespeare, as we know him, could possibly be the 
creator of the plays which have been “ foisted” upon a credulous 
world, as his! 
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Such is the heavy indictment, together with much more, which 
seems to have little more foundation than mere depreciatory gossip, 
brought against Shakespeare, that he has been denounced in unspar- 
ing terms as an unprincipled literary forger, trading on the brains of 
others, and gathering around himself a halo of glory to which he had 
not a particle of right. The question then arises—if he be not the 
true Shakespeare, who is ? ‘‘Aye, there’s the rub.” A question yet far 
from being satisfactorily met. We purpose in this article to en- 
deavour to face this formidable interrogative, briefly investigate the 
different counter theories put forth, and carefully ask how far any of 
them is sufficiently conclusive to bid our great English bard to step 
down from the lofty throne he has hitherto occupied. 

We will first review the attempts which have been made to fix the 
authorship of the plays upon others, and then examine the reasons for 
the faith that is in most Englishmen, and we may add, in the greatest 
minds of other countries, that the ‘‘ Immortal Will” remains, despite 
all adverse criticism, “ Immortal ” still. 

A noteworthy attempt has been made to fix the disputed author- 
ship of the Shakespearian, and likewise of other writings, upon a 
set of literary eccentricities who existed in Shakespeare’s time 
under the name of ‘“ Rosicrucians,” after one Christian Rosenkreuz, 
a German noble of the fifteenth century. The fame of this curious 
literary ‘‘ sect” has just been revived by Mr. W. I. C. Wigston in 
Bacon, Shakespeare, and the Rosicrucians. He endeavours to show 
that there existed in Shakespeare’s day a learned college of men 
who wrote in secret, among whom were Lord Bacon, Sir Philip 
Sydney, Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, and that these together 
concocted the plays. It does not appear what share in the authorship 
he vouchsafes to the great bard; but it is something to know 
that he cannot be excluded from the partnership. As it is admitted, 
however, that the main body of his conclusions cannot be established 
for want of sufficient proof, the ingenious arguments of the writer 
may be left to be taken for what they are worth, and thus we need 
not be disturbed by the resurrection of the ‘‘ Rosicrucians.” 

Another claimant has recently been started by the Rev. Scott 
Surtees, in his book Sir Anthony Shelley, the Author of Shakespeare's 
Plays, in which he claims the unique distinction for his hero—a learned 
gentleman, and a great traveller, born one year later than Shakes- 
peare; he, and his brother, it would seem, occupied their time in 
the fashionable amusement of play-writing; and, for some reason, 
also worked in secret. This theory, like the case of the Rosicrucians, 
appears to have little more to rest upon, than mere “sugges- 
tion ” based upon a few stray facts, There are some resemblances 
adduced between occasional sentences in one or two of Shelley’s 
admitted plays, and some lines to be found in Shakespeare— 
in Richard II., for instance. One cannot help asking, how came 
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this learned dramatic family, like the “ Secret College of Authors,” 
to allow Shakespeare, silently and unanimously, to carry off their 
laurels? If Shelley and his fraternal coadjutors scrupled not to admit 
the authorship of some of their work, why not of those plays which 
were incomparably superior ? 

This theory of a secret conclave of dramatic writers likewise took 
shape, strange to say, in the brain of a highly gifted woman in 
America—Miss Delia Bacon. She came over to this country, 
dominated by one purpose, to fathom the mystery of the plays, 
during the time Nathaniel Hawthorne was United States Consul in 
Liverpool ; and had interviews with him, with Carlyle, and other 
prominent literary men, to whom she propounded her theory, 
which ascribed the authorship mainly to Bacon, associated with 
others. Delia Bacon was possessed with the one all absorbing idea 
that in Shakespeare’s tomb there was buried his will, in which would 
be found recorded full particulars of this conclave of Elizabethan 
philosophers, and “‘ presto,” the mystery would be solved, and the 
special claims of Bacon triumphantly established. She haunted 
Stratford Church by night and by day, like “the ghost in Hamlet,” 
to the sore disquiet, no doubt, of the worthy parson of the parish, 
in the vain hope that she might be permitted to rifle the tomb; 
probably the great poet’s malediction upon any one who might pry 
into his last resting-place only the more whetted her feminine 
appetite for finding out the supposed secret buried with him. Miss 
Bacon showed Hawthorne a book she had written in explanation 
of her theory. He eulogizes her in Our Old Home as a highly- 
gifted woman, but regards the book, which fell still-born from the 
Press, as founded on “a prodigious error,” though containing much 
that was suggestive. The poor woman became a monomaniac, and 
eventually died in a lunatic asylum, a martyr to the ‘“ Baconian” 
theory. 

The following of Miss Delia Bacon became in her own country, 
after her death, more numerous than might have been expected. It 
has been stated, we believe, on the authority of Professor Masson, 
that the speculation there took more definitely that one form which 
ultimately resolved itself into what has been termed the “ Shakespeare- 
Bacon craze,” more than 250 books, pamphlets, essays, and articles 
having been published in America, dealing with the subject pro and 
con, finally culminating in the noted “‘ cryptogram” of Mr. Ignatius 
Donnelly, published last year, and which was previously heralded by 
him in two articles contributed to the North American Review for 
June and July, 1887. 

Mr. Donnelly’s theory is in substance this: That the plays were 
in reality written by Lord Bacon, but as several allusions were em- 
bodied in them to the leading personages ‘about the Court, and 
connected with public life, overt allusions, in some cases so uncom- 
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plimentary that keen censors might construe them into something 
like treason against the ruling powers; Bacon concealed them in 
the shape of dismembered words scattered through the pages, and 
employed cypher writing so that they might at some future time be 
unravelled and their meaning laid bare. We pause here to ask what 
object could Bacon, or any other writer, have had in interpolating 
disguised sentiments, entirely unnecessary to the body of the 
dramatic story, and which were only to be tracked out long after the 
individuals concerned had passed away? Mr. Donnelly tells us that 
in the play of Richard II. (the play which we have seen is 
attributed by Mr, Surtees to Sir Anthony Shelley) there were ex- 
pressions which were regarded by the Court as suggesting the 
deposition of Queen Elizabeth, upon what authority we know not, 
excepting upon that of Mr. Donnelly in his ‘“cryptogram.” He 
picks out sundry words from different lines, after the manner of the 
children’s game of ‘buried words,” and concocts the following 
precious sentence : ‘‘ My hopes of rising to high office in the com- 
monwealth were blasted ; am not an impudent man that will face 
out a disgrace with an impudent cheek, sauciness, and boldness.” 
Now in this disinterred paragraph there are thirty words selected 
from several pages, containing an aggregate of 6200 words, which 
are, after all, if suggestive of anything, is simply that of disappoint- 
ment, surely not of disloyal thoughts. One more illustration. Mr. 
Donnelly unearths from Henry JV. several significant phrases of 
treasonable import, and names of prominent persons ; among these 
dismembered names he discovers Shakespeare, Marlowe, Cecil, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Sir Thomas Lucy, Master Francis (Bacon), my Uncle 
Burleigh, and others. J'rom these and a host of other excerpts he 
deduces great historical truths, the inner life of kings and queens, 
struggles of factions, colonization, and other events of the time—all 
these we are told develop themselves out of this wondrous cypher 
narrative, with, moreover, a deftly woven web of treason and 
seditious suggestions. Nor is the quarry from which these buried 
treasures are evolved limited to the Shakesperian writings, they are 
equally productive of proofs that Bacon was the author of plays 
known under other names, and even of other well-known writings 
besides. Such prodigious exploiting is enough to take one’s breath 
away, and we have in Mr. Donnelly “ a Daniel come to judgment,” 
such as Shakespeare himself never dreamed of ! 

Mr. Donnelly’s theory of cypher, we may remind our readers, is 
worked out by an extraordinary use of figures, which are appalling 
in their magnitude. We content ourselves by simply referring to a 
little brochwre, published by Dr. Nicholson, dealing with this arith- 
metical puzzle. He, with others, who have carefully tested this 
‘chaos of figures, have pronounced the clue to the labyrinth as simply 
untenable, and even leading to conclusions the opposite of Mr. 
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Donnelly’s, and, we may add, that the varieties and uncertainties 
which gather round the question of the “text” of Shakespeare’s 
plays, must place any such conundrums of figures outside the pale of 
rational proof, ; 

Before dismissing Mr. Donnelly and his ‘“‘ cryptogram,” we 
would advert to one of his arguments, which has a more literary bear- 
ing upon the controversy than the “cypher” discoveries, and that 
is, the parallelisms which he adduces from Bacon, culled mainly 
from the Promus, and some quotations from the plays of Shakespeare. 
We cite some of them, interjecting a comment or two by the way. 


Bacon: “A pillar of iron erected for a prop.” 
Shakespeare : “A prop to lean upon. Pillars of the law!” 
The latter quotatior form two neat thoughts, distinct from Bacon’s 
line. 


Bacon : “The finger of God.” 
Shakespeare : “The fingers of the powers above.” 


Bacon’s is simply a Biblical quotation, while the latter line is a fine 
poetic figure. 


Bacon : “ The soul having shaken off her flesh.” 
Shakespeare : ‘When we have shuffled off this mortal coil.” 


If the latter wants elegance, it certainly gains in expressiveness. 


Bacon: “ As a tale told, which sometimes men attend 
And sometimes not, our life steals to an end.” 
Shakespeare : “ Life is as tedious as a twice told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 


Bacon’s idea is the imperceptible stealing away of life. Shake- 
speare’s fine poetic couplet, the weariness of life. 


Bacon: “The great navies look like walking woods.” 
Shakespeare : ‘ Anon, methought 
The woods began to move.” 


We venture to think the former is a clumsy conceit, while Shake- 
speare’s thought is finely suggestive in its impressiveness. 


Bacon : “ He is often tossed and shaken.” 
Shakespeare : “ After late tossing on the breaking seas.” 
We may regard the first quotation as simply prosaic after Shake- 
speare’s rythmic line. 


Bacon: “The noblest piece of justice.” 
Shakespeare : “‘ What a piece of work is man, 
How noble in reason !” 


Can we compare the prosaic line of Bacon with Shakespeare’s fine 
apostrophe ? 
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Several of the above quotations from Shakespeare are as familiar 
to us ‘“‘as household words.” Are any of Bacon’s? We may 
extend the question, and ask how many of his sentences have passed 
into the current coin of quotation, as compared with the store of 
brief and pregnant lines bequeathed to us from Shakespeare ? 

We proceed, however, to examine the claims for the Baconian 
authorship upon such evidence as his own acknowledged writings and 
his life and mental characteristics afford us. Adverting, in passing, to 
the “Committee” or “College of Philosophers’” theory, we may remark 
that any one of the best plays—Hamlet, for instance—would have lifted 
the reputation of the author above all other contemporary dramatists, 
have made a Shakespeare to whom the three centuries since his 
day have produced no rival—yet, on the “learned college” idea, 
we have half-a-dozen or more of Shakespeares, producing Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, and other equal works of genius, sprung upon us, 
of whom no one knows; all content to remain ‘‘ unknown, unhonoured 
and unsung,” or entirely oblivious of their collective greatness. Let 
those who can, account for such an anomaly in literary history. 

The strongest case that can be made out in favour of the anti- 
Shakespearian authorship, it. is freely admitted, rests in favour of 
Bacon. His was the greatest known mind, next to Shakespeare, of 
the age. The argument employed on his behalf is summarized 
thus :—Shakespeare could not have written the plays; Bacon was 
the only known man who could—ergo, Bacon was the author. This 
rough and ready way of arriving at a literary judgment can only be 
described as reasoning in a vicious circle, and utterly inconclusive to 
establish the claim made on his behalf. 

Upon what does Bacon’s greatest reputation rest? He was a busy 
and voluminous writer, but that fact does not, to do him justice, dis- 
qualify him on the score of want of time, as is weakly argued by 
some. It is the busiest men who generally find the most time for 
work. We must pursue our inquiries a little closer. Bacon’s main 
eminence as a scholar and writer rests upon his being the ‘ Father 
of the inductive theory of philosophy,” upon his ‘‘ pursuit of all know- 
ledge,” and on his laboured efforts to make the attainment of that 
knowledge possible to the world. Yet here his title to fame is now 
considered to be greatly narrowed. Dean Church’s judgment is that 
‘his propounded theories were destructive of past errors rather than 
constructive. Scholars have pronounced them as incapable of practical 
application, and declared that no subsequent scientific discovery can 
be traced to them—in fact, unworkable theories and of the “ earth, 
earthy.” Not that they were irreligious in their tendency, because 
Bacon was professedly under the influence of religious principles, but 
rather that his philosophy was “earthy” in its groundwork and 
range. Through all his writings he never rose to the lofty moral 
and religious heights which we meet with in the plays of Shakes- 
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peare. His Advancement of Learning, viewed in relation to the past, 
may properly be regarded as giving him a claim to distinction, but 
its style hardly commends itself to the reading public of our day, 
and his chief popularity with present day readers rests upon his 
Essays. These present to us the most attractive style of his English 
compositions. Will any impartial critic, however, think of placing 
the Hssays, either as regards their style or their philosophy, alongside 
the English and the philosophy which so differentiate Shakespeare 
from every other writer? The ZHssays are quite on another plane of 
thought ; they move in another sphere; they abound in worldly 
wisdom ; they chiefly dilate upon that ‘‘ conduct” which Matthew 
Arnold has told us is “ three-fourths of life,” but have little to say 
of that other profounder part of life the plummet of Shakespeare’s 
master mind sounded so deeply, and into which there is no evidence 
from any part of Bacon’s writings he ever went below the surface. The 
rare analysis of the workings of the human soul, with its complex 
motives, the unravelling of all the passions belonging to human nature, 
the tender heart touches and pathos incident to human suffering, so far 
as we can judge from his writings, had no part in Bacon. Search 
Bacon through, do we find any approximation to Cordelia’s tender grace 
and loveliness of heart unappreciated by her father, King Lear, 
because delicately concealed, as the tender beauty of the newly- 
dawning moon is erewhile hidden behind a cloud? The soul of 
Bacon was surely not “ touched to such fine issues.” Trace through 
Bacon for such psychological creations as Hamlet and Macbeth, and 
they are not found. Approach the comparison by another avenue— 
the comic side, as pictured in Falstaff—can we discover that 
Bacon was gifted with the rare facuity of humour necessary to 
delineate such an inimitable character as this? We may fittingly 
close this paragraph by quoting Carlyle’s verdict :—‘“It is truly a 
lordly spectacle how the great soul of Shakespeare takes in all 
kinds of men and objects—a Falstaff, an Othello, a Juliet, a 
Coriolanus, sets them forth to us in their sound completeness. 
‘Novum Organum,’ and all the intellect you will find in Bacon is 
of a quite secondary order—earthy, material, poor—in comparison 
with this!” 

The question of style, as between Shakespeare and Bacon, can 
hardly be left out of view, especially with reference to their use of 
the mother tongue. Dean Church writes: “As an English writer 
Bacon did not expect to be remembered, and he hardly cared to be. 
He wrote much in Latin, and his first care was to have his books 
put into a Latin dress; even the Essays were thus translated ; for 
Bacon exclaimed, ‘these modern languages will at one time or 
another play the bankrupt with books.’ He had the greatest 
contempt for the mother tongue, the English of his day; while 
Shakespeare cries, with reference to his own tongue :— 
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‘Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.’” 


A passionate love for Latin as a literary vehicle, such as Bacon’s 
was, must of necessity have a cramping influence upon the free 
handling of the native language ; while, on the other hand, Shake- 
speare’s style, unfettered by any such bonds, is, above all, distin- 
guished for its surpassing wealth of rich, racy, nervous, forcible, 
yet simple mother tongue—that tongue which Bacon declared would 
“play the bankrupt with books.” Compare sentences from the 
Essays, which perhaps furnish the purest specimens of his 
English, with sentences from the plays of Shakespeare, and you 
will be struck with the mellifluous and simple easy flow of the 
latter, as contrasted with citations from the Lssays of Bacon. 
Take one illustration alone from the well-known Essay “Of Dis- 
course ”—‘‘ It is well to give the occasion, moderate, and pass on” 
with Shakespeare’s 

“Give every man thine ear, 

And few thy tongue.” 


How forcibly simple the Saxon English of the one besides the, it may 
be, more scholastic English of the other! The Authorized Version 
of the Bible and Shakespeare have, not unfrequently, been placed 
together, side by side, as the most splendid examples of what the 
“English ” of the time of Elizabeth and James was capable of. It 
is curious, in the face of this wide cleavage between two such writers, 
to find Bacon put forward as the writer of plays wherein the language 
is from the “ pure well of English undefiled,” and of which the same 
cannot be said of Bacon’s writings in the same degree, and is—apart 
from the still greater question of his power to create the brilliant roll 
of characters which lift the plays of Shakespeare above all his com- 
peers—to credit Bacon with a capacity for transformation in literary 
skill, or better, perhaps, innate literary force, which becomes an 
enigma not easy to comprehend. A man who had, as Lowell 
observes, “no faith in his mother tongue,’ would, with his Latin 
‘‘on the brain,” have given us, we think, quite another English to 
that of Shakespeare. 

Lord Bacon, by his advocates, is put before us in a dual capacity ; 
surely ‘ there are two Richmonds in the field!” We are called upon 
to believe in two Lord Bacons—the real Bacon, at we know him, and 
another imaginary, anonymous Bacon, without any vestige of simi- 
larity, moving in different mental and moral orbits, and stretched as 
far away from each other as can well be imagined. 

It may be an apt inquiry: Why should Bacon be content to remain 
the anonymous author of the plays? So far as we can understand 
the story of his life, he was not remarkable for modesty, diffidence, 
and suppression of the ‘‘ ego.” He was not reticent, he seemed to 
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“wear his heart upon his coat sleeve;” his hopes, pursuits, and 
ambitions he kept not to himself. And yet, in this, his imputed 
greatest mine of thought, we are to believe he worked in profoundest 
secrecy! It would be a poor compliment to Bacon to suppose him 
unconscious of the superiority of his work in the plays to his published 
writings, or, if conscious, to cover himself with a shroud of secrecy, 
simply because of some unpalatable innuendoes which could easily have 
been eliminated. We close the consideration of the Baconic theory 
with the opinion of the most exhaustive of Bacon’s biographers, 
Spedding :—*‘I declare myself not only unconvinced, but undisturbed. 
I believe that the author of the plays was a man called William 
Shakespeare, If there is any reason for supposing another author, 
I am, I think, in a condition to say that, whoever it was, it was not 
Francis Bacon. The difficulties that such a supposition would involve 
would be almost innumerable, and altogether insurmountable.” 

We now turn away from the “ pretenders” to the throne of 
William Shakespeare, and proceed to consider what grounds there 
are for still holding him to be the “ rightful monarch.” 

Great stress is laid by anti-Shakespearians upon the disadvantages 
attaching to his parentage and education. He has been sneeringly 
spoken of as the ‘son of a butcher,” unmindful of the fact that his 
father combined, at different periods of his life, the occupations of 
a yeoman farmer, woolstapler, glover, and it may be “ butcher ”—the 
last-named occupation would hardly suggest quite the same thing in 
those times as it does now—but it may be fairly maintained that a 
man in middle-class life, at that period, following the pursuits just 
named, would, in a country town, be considered as a reputable 
personage, and fit to occupy, as we are told he did, the position of 
an alderman of his town; beyond this, his family lineage was of such 
distinction as to lead him to lay claim to a coat of arms, possibly 
from his wife’s side, who was of an old Warwickshire family, the 
‘«« Ardens,” and of Norman descent. Their celebrated son, is said, 
seemingly without a tittle of evidence, to have had little or no 
education. It is enough to raise a contemptuous smile to find such 
objections gravely urged, remembering the long roll of English 
worthies, in every department of genius, who have had the lowliest 
origin and the scantiest scholarship: but the probabilities as to his 
education all point in an opposite direction. There was at Stratford- 
upon-Avon a grammar school, which had been restored in the year 
1553 by Edward VI., in whose reign some of the best public 
schools in the land were founded. It can hardly be supposed that 
the son of such a man as the poet’s father, although he appears to have 
become somewhat reduced in circumstances, would not be sent to the 
grammar school of his town. These schools were intended for the 
middle classes, and even for those in somewhat lower walks of life ; 
for the artisan and peasant there were few educational opportunities. 
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With regard to the course of instruction in these schools, Professor 
Baynes has stated that it included the works of Ovid, Virgil, 
Terence, Horace, and Seneca. Latin was its basis, English grammar 
not then being formularized, and that the writer of the plays passed 
through such a course is shown by passages in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Love's Labour Lost, Henry IV., and others. The Pro- 
fessor adduces illustrations as to the peculiar use made of certain 
words which were in these school books. That the writer of the 
plays could read and study in Latin the Professor conclusively 
shows; and further, that this writer was Shakespeare was highly 
probable by the fact that some of them were published during his 
lifetime in his own name, and likewise that competent critics of his 
day gave him the credit of authorship—evidence for all which he 
adduces in his articles on the subject in Fraser’s Magazine, published 
in the years 1879 and 1880. In fact the position may fairly be 
taken that Shakespeare would be within reach of a better Latin edu- 
cation than John Keats three centuries later, who simply learned 
Latin, but no Greek, at an ordinary metropolitan school. Keats, 
we may remark in passing, though minus education in Greek, yet 
through the genius within him, caused his poetry to be saturated 
with the spirit of Greek mythology ; and shall we deny to Shake- 
speare, a similar transmuting power of genius, even on the assump- 
tion of a limited Latin scholarship? Our Bard, it is true, had no 
university education—perhaps if he had been favoured with this, to 
him, questionable advantage, he would never have written the plays 
—the severer culture and more trained methods of university 
scholarship might have been fatal to that freedom, in which by their 
absence he was at liberty to roam. Macaulay, in one of his essays, 
remarks that Shakespeare, by this very deficiency, could never 
have put forth the refined art which characterize some of the 
Greek plays: so that a comparatively limited classical culture, in 
the highest sense, tells in his favour as the real writer rather than 
otherwise. 

With reference to the debateable question, as to the career of 
Shakespeare after leaving school, we quote the opinion of Dr. Elze, 
in his scholarly literary biography of the poet published recently in 
Germany. The biographer dismisses the slur cast upon him by 
some of his detractors that he gained a living by ‘holding 
horses,” and accepts as most probable Lord Campbell’s view, that 
he became an attorney’s clerk at Stratford, attributing the poet’s 
mastery of legal technicology to the experience thus gained. 
The episode with Sir Thomas Lucy, of which much has been 
made to the detriment of the embryo poet, may be passed by 
as having no bearing upc his then undeveloped capacities. Dr. 
Elze considers Shakespeare in every direction to be proved a man of 
the most varied culture, gifted with an exceptional thirst for know- 
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ledge, and with an extraordinary faculty of observation—a man who, 
with the keenest penetration and insight, surveyed the whole realm 
of mental and material life, forcibly adding that it is only as a result 
of the most recent investigations by professional men that Shakespeare's 
full work in this respect has been properly estimated. Let us ask 
whose verdicts are most worthy of our acceptance, those of German 
thinkers like Goethe and Elze, or that of Ignatius Donnelly ? 

With regard to the sources from whence Shakespeare drew his 
materials, it is generally admitted, that in common with his contem- 
poraries in the dramatic art, he used up old plays. Emerson says 
that ‘‘ he esteemed the mass of old plays as waste stock, in which any 
experiment could be fairly tried; in fact, all the writers of his day, 
and before then, were huge borrowers.” So was Chaucer. French, 
Latin, and Italian were all made tributary to the genius of the 
“‘ Father of English poetry.” ‘‘ No doubt Shakespeare did owe debts 
in this matter,” as Emerson goes on to say, ‘‘in all directions, and the 
extent of such indebtedness may be inferred from Malone's laborious 
calculations, that in regard to the first, second, and third parts of 
Heury VI., in which out of 6043 lines, 1771 were written by some 
author preceding Shakespeare, 2373 by him on the foundations laid 
by his predecessors, and 1899 were entirely his own.” As Malone, 
however, has been charged by competent critics with writing a deal 
of folly with reference to the great poet, this deliverance must be 
taken cwm grano salis, but there is no antecedent improbability in the 
assumption that the plays, embracing as they do such a wide grasp of. 
acquaintance with many subjects, would be tributary to the assistance of 
those whose special knowledge lay outside of Shakespeare’s range. It 
is not necessary to suppose him to have been an “ Encyclopeedist ” in 
knowledge of men and things, and it may well have happened that 
floating traditions of such extraneous help eventually stiffened into 
the idea of a joint or even of another authorship. Shakespeare wrote 
not as a literary man, but primarily for the practical work of the stage, 
and prima facie was hardly likely to be above using such help as he 
needed for his immediate purposes. 

An objection may be urged, not without some force, that the plots 
and characters are so interwoven, it is difficult to conceive of the one 
pre-existing apart from the creations which gave them life. How 
could the play of Hamlet, for instance, it may be asked, have been 
written at all, in a chrysalis state, without the psychological study 
inherently connected with it? Yet this would be fatal to any other 
theory of authorship imputed to the time of Shakespeare. Apply 
with equal force to the originality of other distinguished writers. The 
germs of Goethe’s Faust existed before him in other shapes, but his 
great genius made the creation specially hisown. So Shakespeare may 
reasonably be credited with the power to take the dry bones of life- 
less characters, clothe them with flesh and blood, breathe into them 
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the inspiration of his matchless genius, and present us a ‘‘ kosmos” 
of life unrivalled in all poetry. Let us put acrucial question. Did 
these creations, these supposed plays of Shakespeare, exist, as we have 
them, antecedent to his time, or did they not? If they did so 
exist, where is the record, the evidence, of their being thus extant? 
Nearly, if not all, that is valuable in the literature of the Middle 
Ages, whether at home or on the Continent, has been pretty well 
preserved to us, and yet these marvellous productions cannot be dis- 
covered. If they did not exist in their entirety before Shakespeare’s 
day, we cannot lay our hands upon any one name to whom the evi- 
dences of authorship so strongly converge as to William Shakespeare. 

It has been averred that the plays, as literary productions, were 
not esteemed when they were produced on the stage—that he did 
not stand out in his own day as the mighty poet he has since been 
regarded, Shakespeare, we are told, was only known as an actor, 
among actors. Be it so; sufficient reasons may be adduced for this. 
Who were the audiences, let us ask, to whom the players acted, even 
in the better days of the drama—in the Elizabethan age—before its 
foulness and decadence set in at the Restoration? Hardly, one would 
venture to think, those who, with some exceptions, could realize the 
profound depths of thought, the subtle mental and moral problems 
enshrined therein. The acted drama, except in the hands of those 
great masters of the histrionic art who in later times have made 
these plays their special study, is a very different thing to the same 
plays passing through the mental analysis of literary study. The ear 
and the eye convey very different reports to the receptive faculties of 
the human mind. Charles Lamb shows very forcibly that the pro- 
found conceptions embedded in Shakespeare elude the mental grasp 
in the mere acting. Emerson remarks that the greatness of the 
plays was not understood in Shakespeare’s time, it took a century 
to make it suspected, and not until two centuries after his death 
did any criticism which he thinks adequate begin to appear. It was 
not, he adds, until the nineteenth century that the tragedy of Hamlet 
could find such wondering readers as now. Nor is such a slow de- 
velopment of intelligent appreciation a rare thing. Wordsworth is, 
without doubt, more appreciatively written about and better under- 
stood than in his own lifetime. Poor Keats, after being howled 
down by the critics of his day, has been rehabilitated in the minds 
of cultured readers of the present day. 

Whatever might be the measure of critical judgment on the 
merits of Shakespeare’s writings in his own day—and on this 
point the uncultured popular opinion of the time may be dismissed 
as of little practical value—it cannot be successfully maintained that 
he was without honour on the part of contemporaries. The encomium 
of “rare Ben Jonson,” as that of one of the brightest scholars of that 
age, cannot but be held as going far to establish the fact that Shake- 
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speare was understood and recognized as a dramatist and poet, the 
fame of whose commanding powers “the world would not willingly 
let die.” ‘I loved the man,” says Jonson, ‘‘and do honour to his 
memory as much as any.” He describes him as “ honest; brave, 
open, free, gentle and witty,” calls him the “star of poets,” “the 
sweet swan of Avon,” and adds, ‘he was not for an age, but for all 
time.” Some counter judgment of equal value must be adduced 
before such a testimony as this can be set aside as worthless, 

‘« For all time ;” there is a rare prescient sagacity in these words 
of Jonson, for no other poet has had the growing immortality that 
has attended the productions of the ‘‘ Bard of Avon.” We have 
seen that few of Bacon’s works, except the Hssays, are in touch with 
modern thought ; ‘‘ gentle Edmund Spenser” hardly meets present 
day tastes, the archaic forms of language and the long gallery of 
allegorical characters in the great Faery Queen, somewhat pall on 
modern ears; glorious John Milton’s stately and classic rhyme of 
his Opus Major seems to wane in public favour as time goes on. 
Granted that this is to be lamented, for they are writers of whom a 
country should be proud; but we do but record the fact, as a con- 
trast to the judgment of posterity concerning the great poet, whose 
claims form the subject of this article. He is “forall time.” Take 
another indication—the cartoons of Punch—a pictorial embodiment 
of the history of the Victorian era—in which Tenniel draws some 
of his happiest inspirations from Homer and from Shakespeare ; 
how many of such are traceable to the fountain of Lord Bacon’s 
wisdom? ‘The “Swan of Avon” has proved to be, like Homer, 
it may be said with unimpeachable truthfulness, “for all time.” 

The way in which Shakespeare’s character has been traduced, as a 
“knave, cheat, forger, vagabond and liar,” may be fitly passed by 
in silence, as resting on no solid foundation in ascertained facts. 
There is, however, one aspect of his reputation which should, from 
a critic’s standpoint, receive attention—the assertions so freely made 
as to the coarseness of his grain, developed in his after life; the 
vulgarity of his manners, as shown in the rude jokes and quips 
bandied with the country folk of Stratford-upon-Avon on his retire- 
ment thither. How far all this may be true we have no reliable 
means of testing. The fact of his almost unknown personality in 
itself would give rise to a vast amount of conjecture and gossip. 
When little is known respecting any man of eminence, who has 
been before the world as a public character, a crop of stories with- 
out satisfactory data is sure to spring up, like weeds in an un- 
cultivated piece of ground, and of equal worthlessness. The 
question, however, of conversational powers and social habits, in 
relation to the possession of pre-eminently superior mental endow- 
ments, involves a rather curious study. There are many such men, 
who, either willingly or perforce, display talking powers of a very 
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inferior strain. With regard to Shakespeare’s habits, especially of 
converse, in his later life, we see no reason to be staggered at them, 
even if what is alleged should have been as is asserted. He was 
not a purely literary man, so far as we know him, in the sense which 
we understand by the term now, nor perhaps in the more limited sense 
in which it could be applied in those days. The throwing off from 
the fountain of his mind, as by inspiration, the marvellous creations 
of a quite exceptional genius is quite compatible with a low scale of 
manners and speech; though the words of Ben Jonson respecting 
him do not support the idea of its applicability to him. Withdrawn 
entirely from the better atmosphere of his London surroundings, and 
thrown among the ignorant and boorish population existing then 
in a small country town, with probably little or no society of any 
refinement—for we know that rough and rude ignorance was 
characteristic of even many of the upper classes in those, and even 
of later, times dwelling in the country—it is quite conceivable that 
he might suffer a rapid deterioration in social habits. We have 
known of men, brought up and educated to a superior station in society, 
when cast entirely among colonists, rude and uncultivated, sadly 
give way to a marked decadence in manner and speech. Refine- 
ment and culture are delicate plants, which droop and fade amidst 
adverse surroundings. Further, it is known that the capacity for 
intelligent conversation does not always co-exist with the ability to 
pen pure and noble thoughts. It is an enigma, but withal a fact, that 
there are those who can transcribe on paper wonderful conceptions, 
with great force and eloquence of diction, yet are dumb when they 
would seek to give utterance in words to the thoughts latent in the 
brain. Poor Oliver Goldsmith was thus “‘cribbed, cabined and 
confined” when he opened his mouth, and so was termed an “ in- 
spired idiot,” who “ wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll.” 
Surely what was said of Goldsmith might be equally predicable of 
Shakespeare, without destroying the probability of his authorship. 
We may move a step farther, and say that the writer of the plays, 
whoever he might be, stands out, mentally and psychologically, as a 
PHENOMENON, and must not, therefore, be judged by the same 
measure and the same sociological rules we apply to ordinary or 
even to other gifted men. 

But why contend for Shakespeare as the real author of the works 
known by his name, may be the cry of the utilitarian: ‘“‘ We have 
the immortal wealth to enrich our lives, what boots it who the 
writer may have been!” It may be fairly and pertinently answered 
that on the potent ground of sentiment alone we cling to the 
cherished tradition of the real personality of Shakespeare; great 
men and their works are inseparably woven together in our deep and 
sacred feelings; it is much to know who the men are to whom we 
are laid under lasting obligations for the highest pleasures of our 
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lives, and which lift us up serenely above the materialism which so 
largely oppresses us. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Bacon, Milton, 
Pope, Addison, Cowper, and a long roll of illustrious worthies in 
literature, are time-honoured names, which we embalm in our affec- 
tions, and we cannot afford that one of them should be struck out of 
the firmament of letters, that any one of them should prove to be 
to us as a mere myth. Again, we resent the possibility that historic 
records, concerning those to whom we owe so much, should be proved 
worthless, and perish at the touch of modern hypercriticism, dissolving 
them all into thin air, and reducing them “ to the baseless fabric of 
@ vision, leaving not a wrack behind,” and so we hold tenaciously, 
until far better and cogent reasons have been produced to the 
contrary, that William Shakespeare was indeed the man whom 
generations will continue to honour to all time as England’s 
“ Tmmortal Bard.” 
RawpotrH LEE. 





AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION. 


THE third session of the Federal Council of Australasia, which was 
held in the last days of January and the beginning of February, at 
Hobart, the beautiful capital of the island-colony of Tasmania, marks 
an era in the history of federation among the great group of colonies 
in the South Pacific. If the session of 1889 had proved abortive, as 
under certain circumstances it assuredly would have proved, the 
scheme initiated in 1883 must almost inevitably have fallen to the 
ground. Before any further advance could have been made, a new 
departure must have been taken and a new system devised ; and to 
this task the colonies, dejected by failure, might not unnaturally have 
been slow to apply themselves. The union of Australasia would have 
been thrown back indefinitely: 

Happily for the political destinies of Australasia and, we may well 
believe, for the empire at large, the fates that control those destinies 
were more propitious ; and the crisis in the life of the nascent federal 
organism took the right turn, so that the outlook is now full of pro- 
mise of rapid growth and increasing vitality. 

Before the vast territories of the great island-continent of Australia 
had completed the process of differentiation into separate provinces, 
locally autonomous, and entirely independent of each other—a process 
not even yet at an end, for Queensland, South Australia, and Western 
Australia all await subdivision—the more far-seeing of Australian 
statesmen recognized that, when the several communities thus thrown 
off from the single root had reached the further process of integra- 
tion and developed into distinct States, each with its own specialized 
interests and characteristics, some common bond would become neces- 
sary to reunite them, for purposes outside the sphere of local self- 
government, into what the Britons of the Southern Seas are proud 
to speak of as the Australian “nation” of the future. (The com- 
patibility of such a national ideal with the indefinite continuance of 
the Imperial connection will be referred to later on ; but incidentally 
only, as the object of the present paper is to give some account of 
the actual position and prospects of colonial federation without any 
ulterior reference). Public men and public writers had long been 
accustomed to refer from time to time to the ultimate need of a federal 
union; but it was not until the year 1883 that the idea took definite 
shape and bore fruit in any practical action. In that year the con- 
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dition of affairs in the Western Pacific—the labour question, and the 
general lawlessness existing among the various groups of islands in 
those seas, coupled with the fear of foreign aggression and territorial 
acquisition at the gates of Australia—engaged the serious attention 
of both the Imperial and the Colonial Governments. Lord Derby, then 
Colonial Secretary, suggested to the Agents-General the confederation 
of the colonies as offering a solution of the problem by providing a 
power on the spot sufficiently strong to grapple with the difficulty. 
To this the Agents-General, while agreeing that concerted action was 
desirable for the purpose in hand, replied that the large question of 
federation raised was one on which the colonies had not made up 
their minds, and “is one of too great moment to be decided even 
under the sway of the strong feelings which now exist among them 
respecting the policy which ought to be pursued in the Western 
Pacific.” This language was used in a memorandum addressed to 
Lord Derby by the Agents-General for New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Queensland, and Victoria on July 21, 1883. On November 28, 
1883, a Conference or (as it was officially styled) Convention was held 
at Sydney, at which all the colonies of Australasia were represented ; 
and at that Conference were discussed not only the pressing questions 
relating to the Western Pacific, the immediate object of its meeting, 
but the question of the institution of a permanent federal body ; nor 
was this question discussed only, but carried to the length of the 
adoption by the Conference of a draft Bill, then laid before it by some 
of the delegates, for the establishment of a Federal Council of Aus- 
tralasia. That draft Bill was passed into law with certain amend- 
ments by the Imperial Parliament, receiving the Royal assent on 
August 14,1885. Before the end of the same year it had been 
adopted by the legislatures of a sufficient number of colonies to bring 
it (according to its provisions) into operation; and on January 25, 
1886, the first session of the newly-constituted Federal Council was 
opened in Hobart. 

The measure of federation thus introduced was a small one only ; 
but it is important to bear in mind that it was recognized and 
intended by those who took part in framing it as nothing more 
than a first instalment. Although the first step was tentative and 
provisional, yet it was of prime significance as admitting and sanc- 
tioning the principles of federal action; and the resolution of the 
Conference adopting the draft Bill went further, inasmuch as it 
recognized by implication the desirability and attainability of “a 
complete Federal Union of the Australasian Colonies” at some 
future day. These facts it is as well to call attention to, before 
giving the brief account that follows of the powers of the Council 
under the Act, from which the limited and partial character of the 
present federation will be readily apparent. 

In the first place, the Act is of course only permissive: neither 
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directly or indirectly was any attempt made by the Convention which 
framed the measure to coerce the Government or people of any 
colony into joining the federal union. As a matter of fact, up to 
the present time, not even all those colonies whose representatives 
were personally pledged to the movement have come in. It is left 
to the legislature of each colony to adopt the Act or not at its 
discretion, and no act of the Council has the force of law in any 
colony outside the federation. Secondly, the legislative authority | 
of the Council is confined to certain matters, principally relating to 
what may be termed “ foreign affairs” and extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion, detailed in the Imperial Act, and to such matters of a specified 
nature as may be referred to it by the legislatures of any two of the 
federated colonies; in regard to which latter power it is provided 
that its exercise shall apply only to such colonies as either originally 
make the reference or subsequently adopt the legislation. Renewed‘ 
powers are also contained in the Act relating to the reference to the 
Council of other matters by her Majesty in Council, or the governors 
of colonies, at the request of the colonial legislatures. No reference 
has as yet been made under either of these provisions, and they do 
not at present appear likely to become operative. Thirdly, the 
right of “‘ secession ” is expressly reserved to the legislature of every 
colony that joins the federation, This crucial point was naturally 
the subject of much debate and difference of opinion; thé adhering 
colonies contending from the first that its acceptance rendered the 
whole Act nugatory; others hesitating to take a step that would be 
irrevocable. The former view is undoubtedly the true one, when 
such a provision is applied to a complete federation such as that of 
the Canadian Dominion; but, having regard to the purely experi- 
mental and partial nature of the present scheme, it is not a matter 
of surprise that the latter view was ultimately adopted by Parlia- 
ment. Lastly, the Council is entrusted with no executive functions 
whatever, and, as a consequence, with no financial powers. And, 
apart from these limitations in the constitutional position of the 
Council, it is to be observed that numerically it is quite a small 
body—if all the colonies were; represented in it the total of its 
members would be only fourteen—so that it could not, on that 
account alone, if on no other, be regarded as a thoroughly repre- 
sentative body. 

When the Council first met in 1886, three self-governing colonies, 
Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, and the only two Crown 
colonies of the group, Western Australia and Fiji, had availed 
themselves of the provisions of the Imperial Act. Although that 
session produced one or two useful pieces of legislation, chiefly of a 
legal and formal character, and was distinctly serviceable in enabling 
the colonies represented to speak with a united voice on the ques- 
tions, just then passing through a stage of exacerbation, connected 
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with French aggressiveness in New Caledonia and the New Hebrides, 
yet it was felt that the principal significance of the meeting of the 
Council lay in the fact of its having met at all; and it was acknow- 
ledged on all sides that, so long as the three very important colonies 
of New South Wales, New Zealand, and South Australia stood 
aloof, the Council could not but be regarded as an imperfect if not 
an abortive body. Partly on this account, and partly perhaps in 
view of the impending Imperial Conference of that year, no session 
was held in 1887; while the session of 1888 was held for the sake 
of preserving the Council from dying a natural death under the 
provisions of the Act, which necessitate a session once at least in 
every two years. 

The reader will now perceive in how vital a sense the issue of the 
recent session has been described as critical. Without the accession 
of further strength the existence of the Council was an admitted 
futility ; while, to continue holding pro formd sessions every two years 
until it should be the good pleasure of the other colonies to give in 
their adhesion, would hardly have comported with the dignity of the 
colonies already represented. The motives which have conduced to 
keep the outstanding colonies from joining the Council are not 
identical, and in each case are probably of a mixed character. In 
New Zealand it is the accepted creed of a large number of people 
that the policy of the colony should be to “play a lone hand” and 
not mix itself up politically with the Australian continent, between 
whose interests and its own important divergences are believed to 
exist. The federal spirit appears not to have been abroad in New 
Zealand hitherto, if we may judge from the tone adopted by her 
representatives when the Federal Bill was under discussion between 
the Imperial and Colonial Governments. Certainly the arguments 
adduced on the part of New Zealand against the Bill were such as 
cut at the root of all federation, and were many of them of a very 
weak character, whether regarded from a logical or a political point 
of view. However, there is some reason to believe that a juster 
apprehension of the situation has since become more prevalent. 
In the case of South Australia and New South Wales the causes of 
abstention were less deep-seated, and to be looked for rather in the 
exigencies of local politics and party strife, coupled in the case of 
New South Wales with a chronic jealousy of Victoria, and a disin- 
clination to stand upon equal terms with the smaller colonies, or 
even, in the minds of some at least of her politicians, to join any 
movement or combination in which she, as the parent colony, should 
not be accorded a distinct and leading place—a kind of hegemony, 
such as Athens possessed in the confederacy of Delos, while she was 
still only primus inter pares; for to such a position New South 
Wales has always seemed more or less openly to aspire. Be these 
things as they may, South Australia has actually come in, and those 
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in a position to form an opinion are more sanguine than before, that 
the time is now not far distant when both the other colonies of 
Australasia will be included in the federation. Apart from personal 
and political changes in the particular colonies themselves, calculated 
to co-operate towards the same end, this opinion is based principally 
on the two great events that have taken place in reference to the 
Federal Council since the pro formd session of 1888. One of these 
events is the accession to the Council of the important colony of 
South Australia, whereby the non-federating minority is reduced to 
two, and, as regards Australia proper, to New South Wales alone ; 
and the other is the amendment of the constitution of the Council, 
initiated by the last comer, and determined upon at the recent 
session of 1889. The importance of the first of these events speaks 
for itself. The amendment of the constitution, both as to that 
which was effected and that which was left undone, is a matter 
deserving some examination. 

There were two directions in which the Council discussed the 
amendment of its constitution. One related to the increase of its 
numbers ; the other to the mode of appointing representatives. As 
originally constituted the Council consists of two members from each 
colony enjoying responsible government, and one each from Crown 
colonies, making, as has been already mentioned, a total of fourteen 
if all the colonies were represented. This number the Council has 
now decided should be increased to thirty-three, or, when Western 
Australia obtains (as anticipated) responsible government, thirty-four. 
This number, it is both interesting and significant to remark, is one 
or two in excess of the number of delegates attending the Quebec 
Conference which produced the Federal Parliament of the Canadian 
Dominion, and only five short of that of the deputies who signed 
the Constitution of the United States of America. The mere 
increase of its numbers is obviously calculated to render the Council 
a more authoritative as well as a more representative body. But its 
representative character is further enhanced by the method upon 
which the increase is made. If the model of the first constitution 
had been followed, the number from each colony would have been 
increased equally. But it was determined to depart from this 
principle of representation by States alone, and to give some weight 
to the numerical superiority of one State over another. ‘ Some” 
weight only, however. The plan adopted does not go to the opposite 
extreme of making numbers the sole basis of representation; but 
bridges the difficulty of reconciling in a single chamber the two 
essential elements of a true federal polity, representation by local 
units and by population. This is effected by means of a scale of 
representation graduated according to numbers in a diminishing 
ratio to their increase. Thus, a colony of less than 100,000 is to 
have two representatives ; but one with 700,000 will not have seven 
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times as many, or fourteen, but only six. Seven hundred thousand 
is the maximum of population entitling to an increase of represen- 
tatives ; so that Victoria, and when she comes in, New South Wales, 
each numbering about a million inhabitants, will still have only the 
maximum of six members in the Council. The actual gradations 
were evidently not fixed upon any @ priori plan, but to suit the 
existing numbers of the various colonies; and the adjustment seems 
to be a reasonably fair one, and does not depart too far from the 
fundamental principle of State representation by giving too absolute 
@ preponderance to mere numbers. 

The other problem, as to the system of selecting representatives, 
was found to be beset with much more serious difficulties. Hitherto 
each colony has been at liberty to appoint its representatives how it 
will; and the local legislatures have ordained that representatives 
shall be nominated and appointed by the Governor in Council in 
each colony, which means, of course, by the Ministry of the day in the 
parliamentary colonies, who have in most instances ‘confined the 
appointments to members of their own bodies. The latest enact- 
ment, however, on this point, that of South Australia, provides that 
after the first nomination the power of appointment shall lie with 
the legislature. With this principle of individual freedom the 
Council did not see its way to interfere, and after careful delibera- 
tion it refrained from recommending any uniform method of selection. 
In thus abstaining from any action that might bear even the 
semblance of dictation, the Council, as at present constituted, pro- 
bably exercised a wise discretion, having regard especially to the 
susceptibilities of the two colonies still outstanding. The larger and 
(as may be hoped) more fully representative Council will be in a 
position to further amend its constitution in this respect if it is 
thought desirable, or rather, as is necessary in all cases that entail 
an amendment of the organic statute, to recommend fresh legislation 
by the Imperial Parliament. In the meanwhile, it is much to be 
hoped, and indeed may be expected, that, with the increased number 
of appointments to be made, the several colonial legislatures will 
provide some method of election (as distinguished from nomination) 
for at least half of their representatives. Direct popular election is 
not called for in the case of a body such as the Council will still be, 
until it develops into a Federal Parliament. Secondary election by 
the legislatures would best meet the case. It is also much to be 
desired that the range of qualification for membership should at the 
same time be extended so as to render eligible persons not having a 
seat in the local legislatures, the present qualification in all cases ; 
though it is doubtful whether the “ politicians” will be prepared to 
do this of their own motion. But those who know the composition 
of colonial parliaments will endorse the statement that, if their 
members alone remain eligible, the Federal Council will lose the 
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services of the majority of the best men in the colonies, who, for the 
most part, unhappily, take no part in local politics. 

There is another point as to which some critics of the action of 
the Council in the amendment of its constitution find fault with it, 
namely, that no attempt was made to increase its powers. The 
considerations just now referred to, as justifying the Council in 
declining to touch the question of selecting representatives, afford also 
an answer to these objections. Moreover, the formal authority of 
the Council is already in excess of its actual power of exercising it. 
When it feels itself more firmly seated in the political saddle, it can 
do much without any additional powers, and can, moreover, then, 
without hesitation, ask for such an addition as it may deem necessary. 
For the present, by increasing its own aggregate numbers, and by 
recognizing the claims of superior numerical strength in the constituent 
States to larger representation, the Council has done much to satisfy 
the requirements of New South Wales, and perhaps also of New 
Zealand. By what it has done in this direction, and, it may be 
added, by what it has left undone in other directions, to some extent 
for the avowed purpose of conciliating the outstanding colonies, the 
Council may certainly claim to have done all that in it lay to induce 
New South Wales to compléte the federation of continental Australia, 
and New Zealand to abandon her studied attitude of isolation from 
the group of sister States with whom and in whose destiny her own 
truer and deeper interests must in the long run be bound up. 

It is evident, then, that one very great step forward has been taken. 
But the most promising feature of the present situation is the general 
recognition that it is but a step in a continuous process of develop- 
ment, This has been the dominant note of the discussion. The 
report on the amendment of the constitution adopted by the Council 
expressly keeps in view ‘‘ the ultimate establishment of a more perfect 
system of federal union”; and recognizes that ‘‘ further amendments 
of the constitutions of the Council will from time to time become 
necessary, until complete Parliamentary federation is eventually 
obtained.” These aspirations received explicit and direct avowal and 
additional emphasis in a substantive declaration, moved and carried, 
independently of the constitutional amendment, in the form of an 
abstract resolution, inviting the future Council, after re-constitution, 
to proceed to the consideration of the question of Australasian 
Parliamentary Federation. When the lines of the Federal parliament 
of the future come to be laid down, Australia will not be without the 
guidance of such precedents as are afforded by the constitutions of 
two existing federations of English-speaking races under circumstances 
not altogether dissimilar to herown. The constitution of the United 
States presents an example of Federal institutions that are perhaps 
altogether swi generis ; yet the historical experience of that constitu- 
tion will serve to teach many valuable lessons. The more recent 
federation of the Dominion of Canada will probably be found to 
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suggest methods more in harmony with the political condition and 
tenets of the Australasian colonies. But, whatever modifications of 
either or both systems be ultimately adopted, it is of vital importance 
that certain great principles be kept close hold of. There is probably 
no fear that the principle of representation by States, as such, on an 
equal footing, side by side with the representation of population, will 
be lost sight of. But there is perhaps some reason to doubt whether 
another principle, applicable to other as well as federal forms of 
representative government, will meet with universal support. There 
is a paragraph in the Report already referred to which speaks of the 
election of representatives by constituencies of the people in a way 
which suggests that the present members of the Federal Council 
might scarcely acknowledge the value of having one branch of the 
federal legislature elected by some other means than by the direct 
voice of manhood suffrage; and there were passages in some of the 
speeches delivered that give colour to this apprehension. Those who 
have any doubt as to the side on which wisdom lies would do well 
to read again the passage in which De Tocqueville contrasts the 
vulgar obscurity of the United States House of Representatives, 
elected directly by the constituencies, with the ability and distinction 
to be found in the Senate, returned by secondary election of the 
several State legislatures.* It is only too possible that to the ultra- 
Democratic peoples of the Australasian colonies no system may 
eventually commend itself which imposes any check upon the 
immediate and absolute sway of the popular voice. If such extreme 
counsels prevail, federated Australia will, it is to be feared, “ incur 
no small risk” (as the same author says) ‘‘of perishing miserably 
among the shoals of democracy.” 

In concluding this imperfect review of the present position and 
future prospects of Australasian Federation, it may perhaps (in partial 
fulfilment of a promise made in an earlier paragraph referring to 
Australian “ national” aspirations) be permitted to the writer, as one 
who has much at heart the cause of that larger federal union of the 
whole Empire which some still regard as an empty dream, or at best 
a counsel of perfection, to express the satisfaction which all who 
share such aspirations must experience in seeing our second great 
group of colonies following in the wake of Canada and gradually 
drawing together into the form and dignity of a nation. When 
each great group has succeeded in attaining to that status, then (the 
Australian Natives’ Association and other sporadic manifestations of 
the separatist spirit, notwithstanding) the time will have come when 
a federation of the Empire will be recognized not only as a practical 
possibility but as a political necessity. Rosert J. BEapon. 

HoBart, TASMANIA. 


* It appears from the Times’ review of Mr. Bryce’s new work on America (which 
had not itself yet reached the part of the world where these lines were written) that 
the modern observer takes a less favourable view of the Senate than that of his French 
predecessor of half-a-century ago. 
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THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Part I. 


“Tr there is one thing which a comparative study of religions places 
in the clearest light, it is the inevitable decay to which every religion 
is exposed.” These words, taken from the Introduction to Professor 
Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Workshop, will doubtless come 
with a shock to the mind of the orthodox reader, for it is one of the 
signs of the remarkable influence which religion exercises over the 
human mind, that while all things else are admittedly in perpetual 
change or transformation, religion itself is said to be the one excep- 
tion to the universal law. Every believer looks upon his own religion, 
or, at any rate, the fundamental doctrines of his religion, as the 
veritable ‘“‘ Rock of Ages”—the one eternal, unchangeable Truth. 
The above quotation from Professor Miiller, altered so as to apply 
to anything other than religion, would sound but the stalest of 
platitudes; applied to religion, it strikes the note of contention 
which so often gives to religious controversy an especial bitterness, 
for there can be nothing more distressing to the mind of the devout 
worshipper than the suggestion that he is worshipping at a false 
shrine. 

To the student of religions, however, this fact stands out clear 
and distinct—that the religious life, in all its forms and aspects, is 
subject to the law of evolution. To him, it is not only the physical 
universe—from the tiniest weed to the stateliest oak, from the sands 
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on the sea-shore to the granite hills—which is in a state of perpetual 
transformation, but also the thoughts and feelings of the human 
mind, the latter being subject to the universal law perhaps in 
greater degree than are the objects of the physical world, for the 
impressionable and sensitive mental states of man are acted upon 
by ten thousand “hidden suckers” which incline him now this way, 
now that, keeping his emotional, moral, and intellectual being—his 
mind—in continual flux. 

And, as with the individual mind, so with systems of thought and 
religion; the law of evolution affects not merely each separate 
religion, but, through these, the whole of the religions of the world. 
The enormous influence which Judaism had upon Christianity, is 
sufficient illustration of the latter point, while as to the operation of 
the law of evolution on separate religions, I need only refer to the 
development, or, indeed, the transformation, of Christianity itself. 
From the Galilean era, the primitive stage of Christianity, through 
the age of Gnosticism and the metaphysical schools, through the 
centuries during which Christianity, under the form of Ecclesiasticism 
or Roman Catholicism, rose to the height of its power, and again 
through the period in which we see the rise and establishment of 
Protestantism and its off-shoots, we may clearly and certainly trace 
the development of the Christian religion. We may, indeed, point 
to certain eras and say: ‘‘ There Paganism began to decline, here 
Christianity became the dominant religion;” but no man can lay his 
hand on any particular epoch and say: “There Paganism was ex- 
tinguished, here Christianity was established.” There is a slow 
decline of the one, a gradual development of the other. The 
methods of thought, the ceremonies, the practices, and the institu- 
tions of the one, assist in the evolution of the other, and the 
Christian religion is indirectly influenced by Paganism, just as we 
in the nineteenth century are influenced by Roman law and Greek 
philosophy. The thought of one age, in religious as in secular 
matters, is bound to leave its impress on succeeding generations. 

This process of development may be clearly discerned in the 
vague unrest which characterizes modern Christianity. Thero is a 
tendency to broaden theological doctrine; the interpretation of 
Scripture varies with the progress of knowledge—passages which 
were accepted as literal a generation or two ago being now looked 
upon as figurative or allegorical. Church of England ministers 
express doubts as to the truth and morality of certain of the Thirty- 
nine Articles; the doctrine of eternal torment, once vehemently 
upheld as a restraint on evil-doing, is now generally discredited. 
Even the most intolerant sections of the Church are influenced, 
perhaps unconsciously, by the liberal spirit of the age. 

This change in religious belief is, however, too obvious to need 
further insistence upon. We are thus brought face to face with 








this most striking fact, that, independent of the form which religion 
may take, there is a progressive continuity in the religious instinct 
and the religious life. Roman Catholicism in the Middle Ages 
attempted to break this continuity, to enchain the human mind to a 
fixed belief. It was an impossible task, as impossible, indeed, as to 
chain down the earth and release it from obedience to the law of 
gravitation. Development is an absolute necessity. If, then, there 
is a progressive continuity in religious instinct and religious life, it 
necessarily follows that on the decline of Christianity the religious 
life would still continue to manifest itself in other and superior 
forms. : 
There may be some, however, who, while accepting, or perhaps 
partially accepting, the theory of evolution as it affects religion, 
would demur to this conclusion; who would say that though there 
have been, and still are, differences in the manifestation of religious 
life, yet there can be but one true religion, and that this is to be 
found in all its fulness and perfection in the Revelation which God 
has made to man. To such objectors it is necessary to present a 
different argument ; to show them that truth and goodness are not 
peculiar to any particular religion, or to any divinely-favoured 
section of humanity, but that these belong, in certain measure, to 
the whole of mankind. For religion, on its subjective side, is 
essentially a striving after something higher—wherever this is found, 
consciously or unconsciously manifested, there is the true religious 
spirit. And in most, if not in all, of the religions of the world we 
find this element in varying degree. In Hinduism, in Buddhism, 
in Mohammedanism, as well as in Christianity, it is largely mani- 
fested. In the sacred books of each of these religions there are 
precepts which are not only of a kindred character, but which are 
identical in spirit and in meaning. A few examples will illustrate 
and enforce my argument. ‘‘ He who cleaveth firmly unto God is 
already directed into the right way. Let there be people among 
you who invite to the best religion, and command that which is just, 
and forbid that which is evil.”’ ‘‘ Verily God commandeth justice 
and the doing of good, and the giving unto kindred what shall be 
necessary ; and He forbiddeth wickedness, and iniquity, and oppres- 
sion: He admonisheth you that ye may remember.”* ‘‘ Your Lord 
knoweth well that which is in your souls; whether ye be men of 
integrity: and He will be gracious unto those who sincerely return 
unto Him.”* ‘Whatever is in heaven and earth singeth praise 
unto God; and He is mighty and wise. He is the first and the 
last ; the manifest and the hidden; and He knoweth all things. 
He causeth the night to succeed the day, and He causeth the day to 
succeed the night, and He knoweth the innermost parts of men’s 





1 The Koran, chap. iii., Sale’s translation. * Ibid. chap. xvi. * Jbid. chap. xvii. 
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breasts. Believe in God and His Apostle, and lay out in alms a 
part of the wealth whereof God hath made you inheritors.”’ 

Again, from the older religions of the East we have such passages 
as the following: ‘I will proclaim as the greatest of all things, that 
one should be good, praising only righteousness. Ahuramazda will 
hear those who are bent on furthering all that is good. May He, 
whose goodness is communicated by the good mind, instruct me in 
his best wisdom.”* “ We worship Ahuramazda, the righteous master 
of righteousness. We praise all good thoughts, all good words, all 
good deeds which are and will be done, and we likewise keep clean 
and pure all that is good. O Ahuramazda, thou righteous happy 
being ! we strive to think, to speak, to do, only what of all actions 
may be best fitted to promote the two lives (that of the body and 
that of the soul).”* ‘We worship righteousness, the all-good, all 
that is very excellent, beneficent, immortal, illustrious, everything 
that is good.”* 

“Tf, friend, thou thinkest thou art self-alone, remember there is 
the silent thinker (the Highest Self) always within thy heart, and 
he sees what is good and what is evil.”* “There is one eternal 
thinker, thinking non-eternal thoughts; He, though one, fulfils the 
desires of many. The wise who perceive Him within their self, to 
them belongs eternal life, eternal peace.”® ‘‘ Varuna is merciful 
even to him who has committed sin.”? 

* Avoid doing all wicked actions, practice most perfect virtue, 
thoroughly subdue your mind ; that is the doctrine of the Buddha.”® 
“Deeds that are hurtful to oneself, and deeds that are wrong, are 
easy to do; deeds that are beneficial and that bring happiness, they 
are difficult to do.”’ ‘The reward of virtue is happiness ; he who 
has made that his goal will speedily find perfect rest and Nirvana.” 

The reader will perceive the similarity between these passages 
and many in the Old and New Testaments. I may observe, how- 
ever, that I am not here invidiously comparing the religions of the 
East with Christianity; indeed, I am quite willing to admit that 
every religion should be judged as a whole rather than by its 
separate parts, that the unity and harmony of the doctrines pro- 
mulgated should be taken into consideration in determining the worth 
and the originality of any religious faith. What I wish to insist 
upon is this: that the central principle of the ancient religions is 

1 The Koran, chap. lvii. 

* Zend-Avesta, Yasna, xlv.6. Vide Haug’s Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, 
p. 163. Second edition. 

3 VYasna, xxxv. 1, 2,3. Vide Ibid. 4 Yasna, xxxvii. 4. Vide Ibid. 

5 Laws of the Ménavas, viii. 92. Vide F. Max Miiller’s India: What can it teach 
us? p. 74. 6 From the Upanishads. Vide Ibid. p. 248. 
wine” vii. 87, 7. Vide F, Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Workshop, 


8 Dharmatrdta, translated from the Buddist Canon, by W. W. Rockhill, p. 133. 
9 Ibid. p. 135. 10 Tbid. p. 154. 
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really identical with that of Christianity. In each, there is the same 
indestructible element of belief in the triumph of good over evil. 
The powers of light are opposed to the powers of darkness; Indra 
{the god of the sky) to Vritra (the demon of night); Ormuzd (the 
principle of good) to Ahriman (the power of evil), just as the idea 
of God is opposed to the idea of the Devil, good to evil, in our own 
day. It is immaterial to our present inquiry whether the doctrine 
taught is that there are two opposing principles of good and evil, or 
that there is only one force in Nature, the various manifestations of 
which produce good and evil accordingly; the result is the same— 
there is a striving to accept and perpetuate the good, and to reject 
and destroy the evil. 

This similarity, which is so apparent in a general view of the 
religions of the world, also manifests itself in the lives of the best of 
the adherents of each religion. Sakya-Muni, in the purity, devotion, 
and renunciation of his life, is, like Jesus, typical of sublime saint- 
liness ; Marcus Aurelius stands far higher than any of the Christian 
sovereigns of modern times—foretoken, let us hope, of the time when 
philosophers shall be kings; and many of the ancient philosophers 
were imbued with as high a moral spirit as were the Christian saints. 
The truth is, there can be no equitable division or comparison based 
on difference in religious doctrine. The attempt which has lately 
been made to divide mankind into the spiritual and the non-spiritual, 
the natural man being regarded as spiritually dead, fails at the very 
outset by the absurdity of the assumption. Wherever there is 
conscientious thought, or conscience, there is the germ of spirituality; 
wherever there is a striving after righteousness, there is the basis of 
the religious life. The outward working or example of this spirit 
may be denominated differently by different individuals; one may 
term acts of goodness the ‘‘grace of God” manifested in one’s 
earthly life, another may say that good actions spring from “a love 
and a reverence for humanity.” There is only adifference of names. 
The real feeling underlying the various terms is the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. ‘The scientist, in investigating natural pheno- 
mena, may name and classify the laws which govern these, but though 
the names may alter as experience widens, the underlying force ever 
remains the same. ‘The biologist, in examining the diverse forms of 
life and the functions manifested in each, classifies and names the 
various forms and functions, but though the classification may vary 
and the name change, each function still continues its manifestation. 
So, the theologian, in analyzing the ideas and motives which occupy 
the human mind, builds up from these his creed and doctrine, and 
imagines that he has formulated the true religion ; but the creed and 
the doctrine pass away, while the underlying principles and motives 
which impel to moral and religious endeavour still remain and influence 
mankind. Theology is changeful, evanescent, the religious spirit is 
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permanent, and inherent in the human mind. There is asubstratum 
of universal truth and goodness which is independent of all theological 
dogmas. 

Thus do we find, by a reference to the intellectual and moral 
growth of man, that the religious life, in one or other of its forms, 
is essential to humanity ; that the striving after truth and goodness 
is not confined to any particular sect or creed, but is, in varying 
degree, an element of all. 

Seeing, then, that Christianity is but one amongst many forms of 
religion, all of which are founded on a principle or sentiment which 
is inherent in the human mind, my task is largely simplified, for it 
resolves itself into, first, a consideration of the disintegrating 
tendencies of modern thought on orthodox beliefs; second, an out- 
lining of the necessarily religious and moral effects which would 
follow the decadence of orthodox Christianity. The sincere and 
earnest Christian, whose mind has been imbued with the belief that 
Christianity is the true faith, that it contains within itself the 
divinest moral sanctions and the potentiality of ail good, may well 
be dismayed at the thought of its decay. He may, indeed, conscien- 
tiously ask himself whether man, deprived of the consolations of 
that religion which he has so long held sacred, will not sink into 
immorality and dissoluteness ; whether, in such a contingency, our 
Christian civilization will not decline and fall as previous 
civilizations have fallen. But if he can be brought to see that 
every form of religion is subject to the law of evolution; that, 
with the loosening of the traditional bonds of morality, there arise, 
with the concurrent intellectual reformation, higher motives and 
sanctions; that the moving, or dynamic, or relative element in 
human life, is constantly striving to place itself in harmony with the 
ideal good, then an important step is taken towards catholicity of 
thought. That moment the theologian tacitly, if not willingly, 
admits that there is a moral and emotional basis for all religions ; 
that, on the decline of any particular faith, the general law of 
development would still hold good, and that man, instead of slipping 
his moral moorings, would cling to the higher and nobler sanctions 
which are the possession of our common humanity. 

Before proceeding to the next division of my subject it will be 
well to again draw the attention of the reader to the important fact 
already insisted upon, a fact which is, indeed, implied in the very 
word ‘‘ evolution,” and which it is imperative to bear clearly in mind 
in discussing the future development of religious thought, namely, 
that the immediate substitution of one religion for another is an 
impossibility, but that the religious life of one age is bound to bear 
the impress of that of preceding ages. Althongh this is really a 
truism, and is implied in all that I have yet written, its importance 
and bearing cannot be too strongly insisted upon, for orthodox 
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people have a tendency to regard opponents as the apostles or 
expounders of a new religion in contradistinction to the old, and 
exclaim: “If you think you have a better religion than ours, formu- 
late your faith, and let us examine your creed so that we may see if 
it will bear comparison with ours ;” as though religion were a ready- 
made article, whereas it is really a growth. It is this difference 
between manufacture and growth which is the real root of the 
difference between theology and religion. Theology deals with the 
supernatural and its relation to the human; religion deals with the 
human-in its relation to the ideal and to the eternal mystery of 
which human life is a part. While theology stereotypes. the 
supernatural, anatomizes God, and fixes the ideal, treating these as 
an architect treats his plans of some magnificent building, religion 
regards the Supreme Power as, in its essence, unknowable, and leaves 
room for the expansion and growth of the ideal. ‘True, religion has 
a theoretic basis, but this is not to say that it is necessarily theologic, 
any more than to say that a theory of art or of music is theologic. 

This, then, is the fundamental difference between the theologian 
and the truly religious man—the one formulates his infallible creed 
and lays down a fixed plan of salvation; whilst the other, regarding 
religious life as a growth, seeks to direct that growth aright, to free 
it from noxious weeds, to purify the highest instinct in man’s nature 
from the degrading influence of the superstitions of preceding ages. 

Here, then, we are brought to the all-important question—If 
there is a basal element or principle which is peculiar to all religions, 
what is that principle? Or, with special reference to Christianity, 
what is the underlying principle on which it is built, and which will 
remain when the Christian religion has passed away? By due 
consideration of these questions we shall be able to obtain a clear 
idea as to what is essential and what is non-essential to true religion, 
and we can then forecast, with some degree of precision, the pro- 
bable consequences which will follow the decay of theological creeds, 
and the consequent stronger growth of the religious instinct. 

I have already defined religion as a striving after something higher, 
and it is the recognition of this all-pervading ‘‘ something” which is 
the basal element of all religions. No matter what name is given 
to it—“ God,” “‘ Nature,” ‘‘ The Unknowable,” ‘The Beyond,” “ The 
Kternal, not ourselves, which makes for Righteousness ”—this 
something is recognized by all civilized beings, And even amongst 
the uncivilized there is a similar though narrower conception : 


“ Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind.” 


This, then, is the foundation of the religious sentiment—the 
recognition of, and, in various forms, sympathy with, the Invisible. 
It is this resistless, this overpowering sense of the reality and per- 
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manence of the Invisible which forms the basis of man’s conception 
of the Supreme, and it is essential that we obtain some idea as to 
the further evolution of this conception, for, as this varies, so will 
the religious life assume new phases. Hitherto, the popular con- 
ception of God has been narrow and limited—a vague notion of 
an extraordinary Being with human sensibilities and powers largely 
magnified. Of course, this conception varies according to the 
mental constitution of each individual, and becomes wider in propor- 
tion as the mind is susceptible to the influence of culture. But in 
this conception of the Supreme, whether held by the adherent of 
the Salvation Army or by the orthodox dignitary of the Church, 
there is one and the same inherent defect ; that is, that God is 
supposed to be an all-wise and all-powerful Person, who has arranged 
the life of mankind according to a certain plan, and who will ulti- 
mately reward or punish His children according as they believe or 
disbelieve in the divine authorship and wisdom of this plan. This 
is the cardinal defect. Out of this there flow, as, indeed, there must 
necessarily flow, numerous other defects which vary in the same 
measure as the creeds of the different sections of the Church vary ; 
defects which are part of the assumed divine plan—the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, the Trinity, the Atonement, the plenary inspiration 
of Scripture, Justification by Faith, and numerous others pertaining 
to the orthodox theology. It never seems to occur to the upholders 
and defenders of this plan, that, after all, it may not be the expres- 
sion of the Divine Will, but merely the outcome of their own 
imagination, or of the imagination of their forefathers, as to how the 
Divine Will should manifest itself—their own pet idea as to what 
the plan of the universe should be. And the principal recommen- 
dation of this imaginary scheme of divine government is said to be 
its preciseness and definiteness of character, thereby giving to man 
a body of doctrine according to which he can frame and control the 
conduct of life. But when we come to examine this scheme of 
theology, we really find that, for us, one of its chief characteristics is 
its indefiniteness, an indefiniteness arising from the initial step— 
the anthropomorphic presentment of the Deity. Of course, in a 
certain sense, all presentments of the Supreme must be anthro- 
pomorphic. But the anthropomorphism of the orthodox theologian 
and that of the adherent of the Church of the future differ in this— 
that whilst the anthropomorphism of the one is essential, or inherent 
in the conception (a Being with human powers largely magnified), 
that of the other is accidental, and is occasioned by the inadequacy of 
language in portraying man’s conception of the Eternal. These 
anthropomorphic conceptions of the Deity must then, I say, be both 
indefinite and impermanent, varying with every individual and at 
different periods of life with one and the same individual. Indefinite, 
because the personality is bound. to be vague; we are never quite 
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sure how much of man and how much of God there is in the concep- 
tion; there may arise, now and then, some doubt as to the wisdom 
and justice of certain parts of the “plan.” And the conception is 
necessarily impermanent, because it is an attempt by man, the finite, 
the transitional, to give a fixed presentment of that which is infinite, 
eternal. It is an attempt to stay the onward, ever-developing 
movement of the intellect. With every change in the conditions 
which determine the growth of the human mind there must come 
corresponding changes in man’s conception of the Supreme Power, 
and thus there is a continual transformation, a gradual rejection and 
re-creation of religious, or rather, theological systems, a making and 
an unmaking of gods. The popular theological conception of the 
Deity must, then, go the way of the ruder presentments which have 
preceded it. Like the barbarous conceptions of savage tribes, the 
beautiful and more refined conceptions of Pagan polytheism, and the 
more ideal conceptions of the ancient religions of the East, this 
anthropomorphic presentment of the Supreme contains within itself 
the seeds of natural dissolution. The degrading familiarity with 
God, which is so prominent a characteristic of our popular theology, 
is therefore bound to pass away. 

But though the Biblical presentment of the Deity is now tacitly 
rejected, at any rate by the “ masses,” it may be said that the con- 
ception of the Supreme which is likely to obtain in the immediate 
future will still be that of a Personal Being, shorn of the barbarous 
attributes with which popular theology has hitherto endowed Him. 
If this be the case, then a wave of purified Theism will doubtless 
pass over the religious life of the people, and the Unitarian body may 
look for a great accession of strength. Of this, however, there are 
at present no great signs. Still, it may not be out of place to con- 
sider for a few moments whether the Theistic conception of God is a 
legitimate one, and whether it is likely to have a paramount influence 
on religious thought. This conception I take to be that of a ‘‘ Supreme 
Mind and Will, directing the universe, and holding moral relations 
with human life,” which means, of course, nothing less than an Infi- 
nitely Perfect Personal God. Undoubtedly, this conception of the 
Supreme is quite natural and legitimate if it is in accord with the 
emotional instincts of the believer. (Note, however, in passing, that 
it is the contention of this essay that the Theistic conception of God 
is not now in accord with the emotional instincts of a large portion 
of mankind). From the emotional or the intuitional point of view 
Butler's argument in the Analogy is of no use—all depends on the 
state or quality of the emotional feeling possessed by the individual. 
It is really a question as to how many straws will break the camel’s 
back, or, as Mr. Brooke in Middlemarch would say, one may trust and 
believe “‘ up to a certain point, you know.” Because there are diffi- 
culties connected with the Theist’s conception of Divine government— 
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difficulties such as, for example, unmerited suffering, which is ap- 
parently at variance with the rule of an All-powerful yet Loving God, 
and the reason for which the sincere believer trusts will be made 
clear in God’s own time; because there are these difficulties, I say, which 
the Theist overcomes by his faith in and reliance on the living God, 
that is no reason why he should be called upon by the orthodox theo- 
logian to accept further difficulties which shock his moral sense—to 
believe, for example, in an Almighty Being who will consign his 
children to eternal punishment for errors in belief. The state of the 
Theist’s emotional feeling may be such that he would look upon such 
a Being as an unnatural monster limned by a crude imagination, rather 
than as an All-wise and Loving God. So with the Protestant, the fact 
that he accepts the doctrine of the infallibility of the Scriptures, and 
overcomes the difficulties of his belief by leaving the meaning of doubt- 
ful passages to be made manifest in God’s own way, is no reason why 
he should be called upon to accept the further difficulties involved in 
the doctrine of the infallibility of the Church. Where the justifi- 
cation for belief is purely subjective there is nothing more to be said. 
It is useless to argue against a person’s beliefs if he tells you that he 
feels they are true. 

All this is, of course, from the standpoint of the emotions, and 
emotion knows no logic. The Theist, however, as we are well aware, 
does not stop here; he must descend into the arena of controversy, 
and give a reason for the faith which is in him. He prides himself, 
above all else, on being ‘‘ rational” in his religion, and so he has to 
settle with Bishop Butler on the one hand and with Herbert Spencer 
on the other. Let it be distinctly understood, however, that the 
moment the Theist so descends into the arena of controversy, that 
moment does he leave the domain of religion for the arid subtleties of 
the dialectical fencing-room. And however fascinating to a certain 
order of mind dialectical exercise may be, it is too anarchic in its 
results, too fond of finding justification and proof for itself, to be 
prolific of divine religious life. Religion, on the other hand, mani- 
fested either in thought or in feeling, scorns proof, or rather, it is a 
proof in itself. It is not merely prolific, it is creative, intensifying 
the vital element in man, purifying Passion, ennobling the Ideal, exalt- 
ing Enthusiasm, transforming, transmuting, transfiguring Life. Of 
the one, the hair-splitting and the casuistry of Scholasticism may be 
taken as the type; of the other, the life of a Christ, a Buddha, a 
St. Francis d’Assisi. 

This, then, is the cardinal defect of Theism, that it loses its 
potency in the process of proof and justification. ‘‘ He who excuses 
himself, accuses himself.” Dr, Martineau in his latest work, A 
Study of Religion: its Sowrces and Contents, says :—“ By religion I 
understand the belief and worship of Supreme Mind and Will, 
directing the universe and holding moral relations with human 
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life,”’ and he forthwith proceeds to give justification of this concep- 
tion of religion in two large volumes, which cover a large portion of 
the field of metaphysical research. Despite all Dr. Martineau’s 
eloquence, however, we close the work with a feeling of sickness of 
heart at the thought that religion should require such portentous 
justification. Religion needs no such justification—irresistible and 
majestic in its sweep, it flashes forth its proof in the radiance of its 
martyr heroism. The antithesis of the religious instinct is the 
sceptical instinct ; and scepticism—the real sceptical instinct—never 
is, never can be, enthusiastically religious. But let us beware of 
the misuse of terms. With scepticism towards lower forms of faith, 
there may be allied a passionate fervour for nobier ideals, a pro- 
founder reverence for higher faiths, and those whom the world has 
been ready to label with the name of “ sceptic,” have often been 
men and women of finest religious feeling. 

Independent, however, of the fact that the positing of a Personal 
Deity leads the rational religionist into the debateable land of meta- 
physics, and that Theism thereby loses its potency as an effective 
religious faith, there is a further reason for supposing that it will 
never again touch the heartsof the people. I have already said that 
Theism is not really satisfying to the emotions of a large portion of 
mankind. This assertion will doubtless appear strange to those who 
are accustomed to place reliance on an infinitely loving Father, and 
who, in this thought of trust and reliance, find consolation for the 
wearied spirit and balm for the troubled soul. Yet the absence of 
trust is a quite natural consequence. Before a Being can inspire 
trust and reliance, the character and the workings of that Being 
must be such as will spontaneously generate these qualities in the 
hearts of his children. A kind and loving father, who entwines his 
child in his arms and fills its breast with a sense of his sustaining 
power, gives to the little one a natural feeling of trust and love 
which causes it to cling to its parent to the end of life. But a 
brutal father, who is callous to childish affections, who regards not 
the welfare of his little one, who wreaks cruel vengeance upon it 
for childish misdeeds, and fills its baby brain with continual apprehen- 
sions of his brutal fury—such a father can inspire no love and no 
trust. So with the Infinitely Perfect God of the Theist. The works 
of Nature are said to be the manifestation of God’s infinite power and 
wisdom, and we are told to contemplate this manifestation of infinite 
power, the wonder, the beauty, the bounteousness of Nature, and give 
praise and glory to God. So we do. But when we remember that under 
every fair-seeming leaf there is a miniature world of woe; that the 
bird which at one moment thrills us with its song, may, at the next, 
hold a writhing worm in its jaws of death; that the dusky veil of 
night, with its setting of brilliant gems, is the pall of millions of 

1 Introduction, p. 16. 
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ephemera ; that every tread of our foot in the fields may leave scores 
of dead and maimed victims ; that the continuance of healthy vital- 
ity in one half the animal creation means the quivering death agony 
of the other half; that, finally, this inconceivable amount of misery 
and suffering is not a mere accident in Nature, but is the very woof 
and framework of existence, the whole universe groaning and tra- 
vailing with pain ; when we remember these things, I say, and are 
told by the Theist to give thanks and praise for this—we are dumb. 
Neither will the doctrine of Compensation suffice—this merely softens, 
it does not remove, the jar on our emotional feelings, for no compen- 
sation can wipe out the wrong of wnmerited suffering. Thus, for 
us, the All-perfect, All-powerful, yet Loving Personal God of the 
Theist fades into nonentity——we cannot believe, because of the very 
excess of our emotional feeling. 

But this line of argument will lead us to Atheism, it may be said, 
Not at all. Neither does it leave God ‘‘an open question.” We 
are still conscious of the illimitable presence of the Supreme. In 
the words of Herbert Spencer: ‘“‘ Amid the mysteries which become 
the more mysterious the more they are thought about, there will 
remain the one absolute certainty, that man is ever in the presence 
of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which ail things proceed.” 
We know and feel that there is a tendency which makes for 
righteousness, and it is to this that we are willing to give praise and 
glory. But beyond this we cannot be called upon to go. We will 
praise the Good, but do not ask us to bow down to Evil. More of 
this anon, however, when we come to consider the reformative in- 
fluences at work on religious life. 

It may be objected by both the Rationalist and the Agnostic, 
that I am here laying too much stress on “ mere ” emotion, that 
all such questions should be decided from the standpoint of Reason. 
By all means, let us appeal to Reason where such appeal is 
necessary, but let us not neglect subjective or intuitional experience. 
There has of late years been such an enthroning of Reason that one 
may be excused for thinking that the cultivation of the emotions is 
in danger of being neglected, and it may not be unwise to enter a 
protest, however feeble, against such a policy; though, after all, the 
emotions form such an imperishable portion of man’s being that 
perhaps no permanent harm can arise from this temporary neglect. 
We are continually being told that religion must be “ verified,” 
that it must rest upon a “demonstrable basis,” that it must 
have its warrant in “objective realities.” There is, indeed, no 
need nowadays to insist upon appeals to the reasoning faculties 
for the decision of religious questions, rather is there a need to insist 
upon such a wise cultivation of the emotions as will impregnate the 
religious sentiment with a more puissant vitality. However much 
the scientific method has accomplished in undermining the leading 
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tenets of the Christian faith amongst the cultured classes, with the 
great mass of the people emotion has been the most potent factor. 
The belief in the doctrine of eternal torment, for example, has passed 
away, not through the historical and critical researches of Biblical 
scholars impugning the accuracy and authenticity of New Testament 
records, but because the moral sense of the people has revolted at 
the doctrine. The fear sometimes expressed by devout people that 
religion will die away with the decadence of the old faith is most 
puerile, from the very fact that emotion, from which religion springs, 
is an indestructible element of man’s being. 

Nevertheless, by this transformation of religious thought, we are 
brought face to face with a very serious problem—not merely with 
the question, Does a Supreme Personal God exist ? but with the fact 
that for the great mass of the people no such Being does exist. We 
have been building on a false foundation. The ‘‘ Time-Spirit” is at 
work, and to attempt to destroy its influence by dialectical exercises 
on metaphysical questions would be a waste of energy. The results 
arising from this negative attitude of mind are serious, and must 
have a pernicious influence on the religious life of the people. 
Take, for example, the custom which is the natural outcome of a 
belief in a Supreme Power—1.e., prayer or supplication. It is quite 
natural for one who is in great stress and danger to appeal to the’ 
One with whom he conceives he has some direct personal relation ; 
it is, indeed, quite natural for the mind in which this conception of a 
Personal God exists to appeal for the satisfaction of even material 
wants. And thus we have in our churches those materialistic 
prayers for rain, for fair weather, for deliverance from plague or 
from famine, and even for victory in battle; or, in other words, a 
pious entreaty that this personal yet omniscient and loving Father of 
all may allow one portion of his children, who may be filled with a 
lust for conquest and dominion, to mercilessly slaughter some other 
portion of mankind, who may have the misfortune to be smaller in 
number than the first-named portion, and who may therefore be in 
greater need of the protection of an all-powerful and infinitely loving 
Father. But with the passing away of the old theological concep- 
tion of a personal Deity, the custom and form. of prayer must have 
a corresponding change, and it is gratifying to notice that in the 
Church itself such prayers as these are gradually coming to be 
looked upon as really blasphemous in their nature—an insult to the 
Providence whose interposition they invoke. The mind of man has 
become so thoroughly impressed with the uniformity of Nature that 
all appeals for the disturbance of that uniformity are rightly looked 
upon as useless. Thus the offering of prayer for the satisfaction of 
material wants will soon become a thing of the past. 

As to the further changes which the custom of prayer is likely to 
undergo, this must be left for consideration at a later stage; here I 
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wish only to emphasize the fact that, by insisting so strongly on the 
doctrine of the Personality of God, and by inferring that the custom 
of prayer depends upon this crude conception of Deity, the theo- 
logians themselves have unconsciously done much to undermine the 
very spirit on which prayer is founded. And a similar danger 
attends the relation which the Bible has hitherto borne to the 
intellectual life of the nation. ‘ Destroy the old conception of a 
Personal God,” says the orthodox Christian, ‘and you depreciate the 
value and lessen the significance of the Scriptures.” What reliance 
may be placed on this statement Matthew Arnold has well shown us. 
But the evil has been done and the danger is upon us. The 
‘‘masses” read the newspaper instead of the Bible, or, at best, 
their reading is composed of a great deal of newspaper and very 
little Bible; but perhaps it is better that it should be so than that 
they should read their Bible wrongly. Compare the influence of 
the Scriptures to-day with their influence, say three hundred years 
ago; I mean in the intensity of that influence rather than in its 
extent. Then, to the great bulk of the people, the Bible was the 
only literature, and though they read it wrongly and gave it a false 
interpretation, yet it gave to them vivid conceptions of duty, grand 
ideals, and high purposes, and by these they were enabled to bind 
tyrant kings in chains, and, with hail of fire, scorch out of the land 
the immoral theory of “ the right divine of kings to govern wrong.” 
But the Bible gives us no such vivid conception of duty to-day, not 
because it does not possess the power of giving such conceptions, but 
because we have lost our base,—the people having been taught that 
the Bible is the revelation of a Personal Deity, the personality having 
vanished, they have, not unnaturally, come to regard the revelation 
as a myth, and disregard it accordingly. 

Thus we see how the disintegrating forces at work on religious 
life accumulate and gather strength. And the great need of the 
time is to change these disintegrating forces into reformative forces ; 
to render possible a deeper, a truer expression of the religious spirit 
in man; to make all that is best in Christianity aid in developing 
that spirit ; to revivify and intensify our conceptions of duty, and to 
make those conceptions the basis of a more resolute endeavour for 
the attainment of a high ideal of moral and social life. To do this, 
it is necessary that we admit to ourselves and recognize the fact that 
our conceptions of the Supreme have undergone, or are undergoing, 
a vital change. We need a readjustment of religious thought to the 
wider knowledge to which the human race has attained. There 
cannot be the least doubt that the break-up of the old faith will 
extend to the very foundation of religion—for the conception of the 
Supreme is the ground-idea of religious thought. And this is where 
the danger lies. But it isa danger which arises, not from intelligent 
disbelief in a Personal God, but from indifferentism, from unconscious 
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Atheism, if I may so term it. The people have been taught to 
expect so much from the “divine plan” of orthodox theology—the 
beneficence of a Personal Providence who would hearken to the prayer 
of the faithful, the remission of sin through Christ, the materialistic 
heaven, and the still more materialistic hell—that, with the loosen- 
ing of the bonds of traditional belief, there may be some danger of 
a lapse into selfish indifferentism. Should this danger become a 
reality, however, there need be no fear of selfishness and indiffer- 
entism remaining permanent. The religious instinct in man is so 
strong, the desire to follow the truth and to act justly towards others 
has, generally speaking, become so inherent in man’s nature, that it 
is almost impossible there can be any real and permanent weakening 
of these qualities. There are periods in human history when 
religious life seems devoid of potency, but this is no proof that 
religious life does not exist, it merely flows through unseen channels, 
gathering strength to burst forth with irresistible power at later 
periods. Thus, the religious life of the immediate future must be 
the fruition of the religious life of past ages. The loftier Paganism 
produced a type of character beautifully, divinely heroic ; Christianity 
came and gave to that type the perfecting touch of saintliness, and 
Paganism, which was individualistic, became transformed by the 
new doctrine of the brotherhood of man. Slowly, gradually, the 
divinely heroic was lost sight of; the wealth, the exuberance, the 
genius of philosophic life was ready to perish in the formalism, the 
casuistry, of Scholasticism. Out of this apparent barrenness, how- 
ever, sprang the Reformation, or, to speak more broadly, the enthu- 
siasm, nay, the exaltation, of that reforming spirit which culminated 
in the fiery earnestness of the French Revolution. Again came the 
swing of reaction, and now, in these latter days, pure Christianity 
has lost its potency in the slough of a sordid, degrading, industrialism. 
But again, I say, this is no proof of the permanent decadence of the 
religious spirit. There are signs that mankind is reawakening to a 
sense of its position and duty, and it is in this reawakening that 
the religious life must again burst forth, blending the Stoic ideal 
with the Christian ideal, the divinely heroic with the saintly ; giving 
to us once again the charm, the majesty of the golden age—men 
and women living in the grand, the god-like style: 


“ Alone, self-pois’d, henceforward man 
Must labour! must resign 
His all too human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine !” 
Thus it will be seen how strong is the logical continuity in the 
manifestation of religious life. A continuity as strong as, because it 
is part of, human life itself. It is perhaps difficult for the mind to 


realize that the myriad experiences of past ages must exert their in- 
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fluence in each individual life of to-day, yet we cannot doubt that this 
influence, arising out of ancestral feelings, habits, prejudices, preposses- 
sions, dogmas, does indeed mould the life of each generation. And it 
is this adamantine chain of continuity in thought and life which gives 
us such great hope of the future, and prevents us from regarding the 
decadence of orthodox Christianity as the decadence of religion itself. 
As long as the human mind is constituted as it is, so long will it 
continue to ponder the old problems, so long will the insatiable 
curiosity of man prompt him to dig and delve at the old unplumbed 
mines. So long, too, will his labour be productive of the same results 

systems of philosophy and systems of theology which differ only 
in symbol and in name. And the systems of philosophy wane and 
pass into oblivion, the systems of theology die away, and, like the 
Pagan women of old, we weep for our dead gods and bury them in 
shrouds woven out of dim, indefinable longings and hopes. But, as 
a bird renews its plumage, our ideals rise again, robed with a grander 
radiance, a diviner light, and our minds become endued with a larger 
hope, a firmer faith, a higher conception of duty, a clearer perception 
of the forms in which duty should manifest itself. The old shrines 
crumble to ruins and we build for ourselves new temples. Let us 
take care that the Temple of the Future be reared with loving hands 
and steadfast hearts, the remembrance of which shall nerve the wor- 
shippers therein to more heroic action, to saintlier life. 


Laon Ramsey. 





THE MALTHUSIAN THEORY OF 
POPULATION: 


A REPLY TO “STATISTICS VERSUS MALTHUS.” 


Tue latter part of the nineteenth century seems destined to be the 
epoch when truths, which have seemed almost axiomatic to those who 
hold them, are to be subjected again to the severest and most hostile 
criticism. Thus we read in our dajly papers attacks upon the con- 
sumption of animal diet ; on vaccination; on the law of population ; 
and a number of other beliefs which have béen for many years 
articles of the scientific creed of this and other nations of the West. 
Journals of the greatest distinction are found to follow this revolu- 
tionary tendency, and one curious example of this lies before me in 
the pages of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, once the most prominent 
exponent of the views of Malthus and the two Mills. In the March 
number of that famous periodical there is an article entitled 
‘“« Statistics versus Malthus,” in which the truth of the “law of 
population” usually called, after its most able expositor, “the 
Malthusian law,” is flatly contradicted, and treated as if it were the 
mere offspring of a hasty generalization from the personal experience 
of a rather unscientific observer, which has had some ephemeral 
reputation. As far as authorities are concerned, however, the author 
of the article in question cites only a few modern writers on statis- 
tics to aid him in his task of disproving the Malthusian theory ; for 
the works he quotes from are chiefly those of Edward Atkinson, an 
American statistician, Mulhall, Thorold Rogers, and Herbert 
Spencer; and he is even obliged to remonstrate with the last-named 
eminent author, because of his admission of the Malthusian theory. 
He might also have cited Mr. F. W. Newman. On the other hand, 
as Mr. Mill has said in his Principles of Political Economy, the 
theory of Malthus, after having been discussed for more than three 
generations since it was propounded, has been accepted so com- 
pletely by all competent inquirers, that it may be looked upon as 
axiomatic. For instance, Ricardo, senior, Joseph Garnier, James 
and J. S. Mill, Brougham, Sismondi, Rossi, Say, Fawcett and 
Cairnes among those who have passed away, with Whately and 
Chalmers; and, among the living, the present Bishop of Manchester, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury, John Morley, the Duke of Argyll, 
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Lord Bramwell, Professor Bain, Cotter Morison, Leonard Courtenay, 
Huxley, Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby, and a perfect host of celebrities 
have, during this century, proclaimed their adhesion to the proposi- 
tion of Malthus. So much for authority, which, however, is every- 
thing to the busy masses. 

But, of course, all these able men may have been deceived, and 
hence it is necessary seriously to examine what arguments the writer 
in the WESTMINSTER REvIEW has forthcoming to prove the funda- 
mental error of this widespread conviction. To my mind, his only 
arguments are based on a total misconception of the question at issue, 
for that is simply and solely, as I understand it, a physiological one. 
Every farmer is familiar with the problem of how long it will take 
for a flock of sheep or herd of oxen to double, if he have enough food 
to give them, and knows also that with a given acreage he must 
take care not to overstock his farm, in case there may not be enough 
“feed” for the stock. The human race, like other animals, has a 
like tendency to increase and multiply at a given rate, just as sheep 
or oxen have, and it has been calculated that a doubling of the race, 
if the birth-rate were about 50 per 1000 annually, which it has often 
been, might take place in from about ten to fifteen years. 

In Malthnus’s Essay on Population (1806, p. 2) he states the case 
in the words of Benjamin Franklin, who observed that there was ‘“ no 
bound to the prolific nature of plants and animals, but what is made 
by their crowding and interfering with each otker’s means of sub- 
sistence Were the face of the earth,” he says, ‘“‘ vacant of 
other plants, it might gradually be sown and overspread by one kind 
only, as, for instance, with fennel; and were it empty of other 
inhabitants, it might in a few ages be replenished from one nation 
only, as, for instance, with Englishmen.” He further points out 
that in the case of plants and irrational animals the subject is a 
simple one, for these are all impelled by a powerful instinct to 
increase, and this instinct is interrupted by no doubt about being 
able to provide for their offspring. In man the effect of this instinct 
is more complicated, for, although he is equally impelled by it to 
increase, reason interrupts him in his career, and reminds him that 
he may bring children into the world whom he cannot find food for. 
If he attend to this voice of reason (as the modern French, or the 
inhabitants of the West End of London do), he will run the risk of 
being styled unnatural and vicious; if, on the contrary, he turns a 
deaf ear to that voice (as the modern Italians, or Belgians, or the 
inhabitants of the East End of London do), the race will be con- 
stantly endeavouring to increase beyond the means of subsistence. 
But as food is as requisite to the life of man as it is in the case of 
all animals, a strong check on population must always be felt in the 
latter case from the difficulty of getting sufficient food. This then 
was the gist of Malthusian teaching; and the truth of the theory 
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having been amply recognized by Mr. Charles Darwin and his 
followers, it may be truly said that it requires some strength of mind 
to hold out against the tendency of scientific opinion which has 
lately been expressed in the phrase ‘“ the struggle for existence” by 
prominent Darwinians. 

And yet the author in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW alleges that 
“ statistics show the conclusions of Malthus to be preposterous.” He 
admits, indeed, that it is true that population might outrun the means 
of subsistence, if it were confined to a given area; but, he argues 
that, in this case, the deficiency of food would arise in the circum- 
stances which caused the overcrowding, and not from the incapacity 
of the world to produce subsistence, as Malthus’s doctrine had taught. 
That is to say, when translated into the language of a Malthusian, 
that the actually existing 14 hundred millions of the human race 
could easily obtain food from the whole world if they tried, so as to 
enable them to become 28 hundred millions in fifteen years; 56 
hundred millions in thirty years; and 112 hundred millions in forty- 
five years. If the author does not go quite so far as this, he must, 
it seems to me, abandon his assertion as untenable. But perhaps he 
would be prepared to accept it, and to say that if the race were as 
free and as highly educated as he would wish it to be, they might 
increase as fast as this. I confess I utterly fail to enter into such an 
optimistic conception of the capacities of animals like ourselves as 
this amounts to. 

That I am not singular in assuming that the animal man might 
double in fifteen years, if well supplied with food, I may cite a pas- 
sage from Malthus’s essay (1806, p. 7), where he shows that, accord- 
ing to Euler’s table, if the births be to the deaths in the proportion 
of three to one, the period of doubling may only be twelve years. 
And these proportions are not only possible suppositions, but have 
actually occurred for short periods in more countries than one. Sir 
William Petty (Political Arithmetic, p. 14) supposes a doubling possible 
in so short a time as ten years. The human female commences to 
reproduce at the age of fifteen, and continues to have that power for 
thirty years, during which she may, and often does, produce from 
twelve to twenty children. Now, although this tendency to increase 
must have always existed in all nations, it is worth while mentioning 
the extreme slowness with which population increased before the 
commencement of the nineteenth century ; that is, before the era of 
scientific agriculture in Europe. According to Adam Smith ( Wealth 
of Nations) it took most of the European nations about 500 years 
to double their population in these hungry ages, whereas, as Malthus 
states (p. 6), in the Northern State of America, ‘‘ where the means 
of subsistence have been more ample, the manners of the people 
purer, and the checks to marriage fewer than in any of the modern 
States of Europe, the population has been found to double itself, for 
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above a century and a half successively, in less than each period of 
twenty-five years.” This sentence was written in 1806, long before 
the modern tide of European emigration was directed into the United 
States. He also notices that, from recent calculations, from the first 
settlement of America up to 1800, the period of doubling had been 
very little above twenty years, and in the back settlements, where the 
sole employment was agriculture, the population had been found to 
double in fifteen years. We may assume, then, that the race tends 
to double in fifteen years. 

Our author holds that there is some other more recondite law of 
population (which, however, has not yet been admitted except by a 
select few), such as that poverty or scanty diet has the capability of 
making the race more prolific. ‘‘'The affluent,” he says, ‘‘ notori- 
ously, do not have the number of children that parents in straitened 
circumstances have.” Let us examine this hypothesis, and see what 
it amounts to. Well, in the first place, the modern French are so 
prudent in the production of children’that the families of the pro- 
fessional classes and peasant proprietors are found not to contain 
more than about two children, There is no need, however, of 
invoking the aid of any new law of population in this case, since it 
is obviously parental prudence, and not the blind forces of Nature 
at all, which produces this effect. On the other hand, the poorest 
classes certainly engender large families even in France; but this is 
merely because they are not so prudent as their richer neighbours, 
and clearly not because the latter are sterile. The residuum of truth 
contained in this ephemeral hypothesis, which originated, I think, 
with Doubleday, is that over-eating and laziness are opposed to 
vitality, and produce sterility and other diseases; but it is not at 
all necessary that rich people should be gluttons, or effeminate ; and, 
as a matter of fact, the families of the aristocracy, in England, at 
any rate, are, or were, a few years ago, above the average in size, 
since that “affluent” class was very improvident. 

I cannot think what tempted the author of the Essay in the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW to assert that statistical evidence proves that 
‘a large community, other things .being equal, is capable of pro- 
ducing more food and more wealth generally, man per man, than is 
possible in a smaller community.” He surely forgets the case of 
China and its more fortunate neighbour, Australia. In China, 
with its 420,000,000 inhabitants (Simon, 1888), wages are so low 
that famines constantly arise and sweep away not hundreds but 
millions in a year or two. In Australia, wages are at present so 
high that the working classes are able to secure and maintain a 
working day of eight hours, and are at all times amply supplied 
with food and other necessaries. 

Here, again, comes an argument which I am very familiar with, 
since it is often heard in London from the lips of the disciples of 
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Mr. Henry George, and from the Social Democrats who have lately 
been so novel a feature in modern London. Mr. Mulhall is cited as 
showing how enormously the world’s population has increased during 
the nineteenth century ; and it is thought that this fact somehow or 
other contradicts the Malthusian theory —viz., that population tends 
physiologically to double in the space of fifteen years. ‘‘ Malthus,” 
says the writer, ‘overlooked the importance of transit in his calcula- 
tions. In the foregoing pages we see that, in the year 1800, the 
number of inhabitants per square mile, in the United Kingdom, 
was 131, and that in 1880 it was 290, which is more than double.” 
Well, what does this prove? If population had doubled every fifteen 
years, as it might physiologically have done, instead of 290 there 
might have been 5000 per square mile in 1880, so that population 
has evidently been enormously checked in this century, even in 
England from some cause. . 

Then, again, our author thinks he has made a point against the 
Malthusian theory when he tells us that the capital of the United 
Kingdom has doubled in forty years; it having been 4000 millions 
sterling in 1840, according to Porter, and 8840 millions sterling, 
according to Giffen, in 1877. .That, of course, would prove that in 
forty years the population of a fortunately situated island might 
have doubled: whilst the real proposition is that it tended to double 
in about fifteen years; and not only the population of England, but 
of the whole human race—namely, 1400 millions of mankind tend 
to do so if they could get enough food. The Chinese, the Hindoos, 
and other inhabitants of Asia and Europe, and other thickly peopled 
quarters of the globe, are always tending to double in that time. 
But the chief mistake in this hypothesis of our author lies in his 
supposing that Malthus thought that the world tended to get 
poorer and poorer according as it was more and more populous. 
Here is what Malthus himself says (vol. ii. 1806): ‘‘ To suppose that 
in speaking of these effects of the principle of population, I look to 
certain periods in future when population will exceed the means of 
subsistence in a much greater degree than at present, and that the 
evils arising from this principle are rather in anticipation than in 
existence is, I must again repeat, a total misconception of the 
argument, Poverty and not absolute famine is the specific effect of 
the principle of population, as I have endeavoured to show. Many 
countries are now suffering all the evils which can ever be expected 
to flow from. the: principle; and even if we were arrived at the 
absolute limit to all further increase of produce, a point which we 
shall certainly never reach, I should by no means expect that these 
evils would be in any marked degree aggravated. 

The truth is, as Mr. J. 8. Mill says, in his Logic, ‘‘ The attempts 
to disprove the population doctrines of Malthus have been mostly 
cases of ignoratio elenchi. Malthus is supposed to be refuted if it 
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could be shown that in some countries or ages population has been 
nearly stationary; as if he had asserted that population always 
increases in a given ratio or had not expressly declared that it 
increases only in so far as it is not restrained by prudence, or kept 
down by poverty and disease. Or perhaps a collection of facts is 
produced to prove, that in some one country, the people are better 
off with a dense population than they are in another country with a 
thin one; or that the people had become more numerous and better 
off at the same time. As if the assertion were that a dense popula- 
tion could not possibly be well off; as if it were not part of the very 
doctrine, and essential to it, that where there is a more abundant 
capital, there may be a greater population without any increase of 
poverty, or even with a diminution of it.” All this applies to the 
argument from statistics in the Review. 

The writer in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW remarks that “it is often 
said that if England did not import her food, she could not feed 
her population. Statements of this kind are altogether without 
foundation and are most misleading.” And then he quotes Mr. 
Mulhall, who says that, “‘if England by any contingency were com- 
pelled to raise wheat, it would suffice to sow an area of five counties 
the size of Devonshire to supply all the needs of the three kingdoms 
at seven bushels per head.” Mr. E. Atkinson, an American statis- 
tician, is also quoted as declaring, that the average crop of wheat in 
the United States and Canada would give one person in every 
twenty of the population of the globe a barrel of flour every year, 
with enough to spare for seed. This will sound rather incredible to 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Europe and Asia; but even if we 
granted that wheat can for the moment be produced at a cost of 
five shillings per quarter in Dakota or in Manitoba, it nevertheless 
will not enable the whole human race to double every fifteen years 
until it can be bought in London, in Pekin, or in Calcutta, for 
something like the price alluded to. If the United Kingdom were 
to try to feed all its population on the five counties spoken of by 
Mr. Mulhall, I imagine that the price of wheat in such a case 
would probably be at least 200 shillings a quarter, or even very 
much more. The cost of manure, labour, and scientific acumen 
requisite, in the present condition of agricultural science, to pro- 
duce such a miraculous harvest, would make the cost of the pro- 
duce far beyond the means of the poorer classes of any country to 
purchase it. 

Professor Rogers further alleges, according to our author, that the 
labour of one agriculturist would raise wheat in England for eighty 
persons, and Mr. Atkinson says that in America, ten men suflice to 
give 1000 persons all the bread they consume in a year. ‘These are 
curious calculations, but they have unfortunately but little to do with 
the main question of whether European and Asiatic populations can 
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be supplied with wheat and animal food, quickly enough and cheaply 
enough, to enable them to double in about fifteen or twenty years. 
We cannot help thinking that anyone who expects that such an 
immense supply is likely to be forthcoming, is dwelling in that 
paradise which wise men shun. Even allowing, however, imagina- 
tion to ply her wings for fifteen years to come, and if we admit that 
steamships, railways, and telegraphs are immediately about to bring 
from all quarters of the new world incredible quantities of cheap 
wheat and cheap meat, as to enable every one of the ill-fed popula- 
tions of Hindostan and China to betake themselves, as we have done, 
to a diet of cereals and meat, and to enable the world to increase 
from 1400 to 2800 millions, can our author not see that in the 
next fifteen years the supply might possibly not suffice to add 
another 2800 millions, unless the days of Saturn were to return and 
Nature showered down on the happy human race all that it requires 
to nourish and delight it without labour. 

Our author candidly admits that it may be objected that it would 
take some time to construct the machinery requisite to render such 
splendid results possible. But he says, “the rapid recovery of 
France after the Franco-German war makes the old theory of capital 
no longer tenable.” Nous avons changé tout cela. I am not quite 
sure what the old theory of capital is supposed to have been; but of 
this I am sure, that mankind must be fed, clothed, and housed, and 
provided with railways, steamships, and agricultural implements, 
before they can produce and distribute the deluge of food promised 
us by Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Thorold Rogers. That part of the 
wealth of a country which is represented by houses and manu- 
factured goods can be increased without limit; but food supplies 
can only be plentiful when there is not too great a pressure of 
population on the powers of the soil; since it is well known that 
the greater number of bushels of wheat which we demand per 
acre from the land, the greater will be the proportional cost of 
production. This is a piece of knowledge well known to all 
farmers who are forced to apply high cultivation in countries like 
this. 

‘The prediction,” says our author, ‘“‘that the earth will event- 
ually be overcrowded is a mere assumption.” Precisely; but who 
asserted this? Not Malthus, nor any of his intelligent followers, 
Indeed, all modern Malthusians believe the very contrary. They 
point to France as a clear proof that the human race or some of 
that race, are intelligent enough to prefer the checks of prudent 
restriction of the birth-rate to the horrible checks which, even at 
present, decimate so many other nations less civilized and less 
fortunate than they. Our author says that “the quantity of food 
raised per acre will very probably be increased in the future, as it 
has been in the past.” And, although he admits that there may be 
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a limit to the production of corn to the acre, yet he points out that 
no one knows what that limit is. He then cites the example of the 
excellent sewage farm at Croydon; but is probably not aware that 
wheat is scarcely ever grown on that farm, because it is found ill- 
suited for corn and best suited for the production of roots and grass. 
Mr. Thorold Rogers has, therefore, based his supposition that one 
hundred bushels of wheat might be produced per acre by the use of 
town sewage on a rather narrow induction. Besides which, it will 
be time enough for the race to begin to increase recklessly like the 
lower animals when food becomes as plentiful as we are encouraged 
by Mr. T. Rogers and Mr. Mulhall to expect it to be. It would be 
evidently madness in us to increase instinctively, so long as wheat 
and meat still remain as dear and scarce as they are at present in 
Europe. 

It seems (p. 293) that our author had hoped better things from 
Mr. Herbert Spencer; for that author is quoted as teaching that 
progress has been and will be induced by pressure on the means of 
subsistence. But, then, he is comforted by remembering that, 
‘‘when Mr. H. Spencer wrote his Principles of Biology, he had not 
access to the statistics which Mulhall, Giffen, L. Levy, and Thorold 
Rogers have since employed. ‘These statistics seems to render his 
theory that danger from deficiency of food originates with increase 
of population untenable.” 

What Mr. Spencer said is given in a footnote and is as follows: 
*‘ But the danger of death which does not diminish is that produced 
by augmentation of numbers itself—the danger from deficiency of 
food.” 

In page 294 our author asserts that increase of population has 
been one of the factors of progress. Surely the real meaning of 
this is, as Malthus showed, that in proportion as men become more 
civilized and more scientific they have by their greater knowledge of 
Nature, been able to raise more food, and this has consequently 
enabled a greater population to exist. When a new country is 
peopled a rapid increase of population is a benefit if there is plenty 
of fertile soil; but when once population has increased, as it has in 
Europe, for the division of labour to be well secured, it is no longer 
a benefit, but the reverse, when population increases ; because in 
this case the price of food tends to rise and chronic poverty appears 
with all its dismal consequences. Europe has long been in the con- 
dition when ‘any increase in its home-staying population has been a 
great evil, indeed, nearly the greatest of all evils which can assail 
civilization. 

Our author is far too great an admirer of modern as compared 
with medizval England. He says that our meanest domestics would 
at present scorn to live in such surroundings as satisfied medieval 
aristocracy in their manor houses. He surely forgets what a multi- 
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tude of poor people are brought into the world, both in our country 
districts and in the purlieus of our large cities, who live in most 
miserable dwellings, and never know what a good dinner is, and 
whose lives are curtailed by the chronic starvation produced by their 
meagre diet. In the Middle Ages, it is true, plagues and famines 
existed ; but occasionally periods of great comparative comfort are 
spoken of as having been enjoyed by the rural population of England, 
when food, after such a pestilence, became extremely cheap. At 
present our poorer classes have, on an average, no chance of escaping 
a life-long struggle for existence, unless they emigrate, and thus 
betake themselves to lands where the pressure of population on the 
powers of the soil is less severe and relentless than it is at home. 
It may be true that “ modern times have given birth to a thousand 
desires,” but it is no less true that millions of people in modern 
Europe lead lives of the greatest privation, and experience constant 
difficulty in obtaining adequate supplies of the coarsest food. 

Our author invokes the advantage of numbers as a condition of 
national existence. This in no way indicates that he disbelieves in 
the tendency of mankind to double in some fifteen years; nay, he 
actually assumes that Malthys was correct. ‘If more immediate 
causes,” he says, ‘‘did not produce aggression from neighbouring 
societies, sooner or later, scarcity brought about that result.” This 
sentence is quite puzzling to me, for our author had not admitted, 
in his previous paragraphs, that scarcity of food existed. Yet his 
observation is perfectly correct. As an historical fact most of the 
revolutions and most of the wars which have tormented mankind 
have been due to the intolerable sufferings caused by scarcity of 
food supplies. The indigent man is ever ready to fight for his 
life; but we may observe that it is by no means clear that a slowly 
increasing nation need be inferior in strength and military equip- 
ment to a fast increasing one. For it must be remembered that, in 
a nation where the birth-rate and death-rate are both low, there is 
a far greater proportion of persons alive between the productive 
and combative ages of fifteen and sixty than there is in a country 
where the birth-rates and death-rates are both very high. Our 
author observes, indeed, that ‘‘ the physical courage and endurance 
of the soldier are dependent on his supply of food ;” and, this being 
admitted, it is clear that a soldier will be more efficient in a slowly 
increasing and well-fed country than in a rapidly increasing and ill- 
fed State. So that itis by no means self-evident that in future the 
savage hordes of uncivilized and rapidly breeding nations will have 
the power, as they have had in the past, to overwhelm the more 
prudent and better fed nations. Ali that is needed to prevent this 
is that the authorities in civilized countries should take care, until 
the nations are federated, té*train the citizen in the arts of warfare, 
and thus keep him prepared to ward off the attacks of barbarians, 
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as long as barbarians exist as a menace to civilization, Our author 
remarks that it is not necessary that population should increase as 
rapidly as it has recently done, ‘“ Whatever be the true law of 
population,” he says, ‘‘ it is evident that the old theory that popula- 
tion expands with prosperity does not tally with the facts.” There 
was, as far as I know, no such old theory. Malthus merely said 
that it had always done so; but he ardently hoped that what he 
styled ‘moral restraint” (7.c., late marriages), would serve as some 
check against early death and warfare in the future. But as late 
marriages are so much disliked by the younger portion of the human 
race, and with good reason, Malthus was rather subdued in his 
hopes as to the prospects of happiness for mankind. As our author, 
however, points out, the French nation, during the last ten years, 
has only increased by 612,000, whilst we have, on account of our 
larger food supplies, increased in the United Kingdom, with a 
smaller population to begin with, by about 4,000,000. This plainly 
shows us that the human race, if it only is willing and in earnest, 
can easily enough proportion its birth-rate to the expectation it has 
of obtaining supplies of food. Curiously enough, London, with a 
population of 4,250,000, and Scotland, with a population of not 
quite 4,000,000, produced, each of them, a surplus of births over 
deaths, exceeding that of France in 1886, which was only 52,000 
for that year. Naturally it is quite unnecessary for us to increase 
quite so rapidly as that, even if we have free trade in corn. 

‘*No doubt,’ exclaims our author, ‘it is the existing unequal 
distribution of wealth that hides these facts from general view. 
Abuses are notoriously long-lived, and error dies hard. After 
nearly a century of pernicious life in England, Malthus’s doctrine, 
so fondly cherished by the affluent, is bound to wane under the 
light of modern statistics, With it will die an older and more 
pernicious belief, that God has ordained the poor man’s lot with 
its attendant hopelessness and misery. The dawn of a brighter 
era seems to be breaking, when, in due time, it will be perceived 
that poverty, and well nigh all the evils of life, arise from man’s 
ignorance and selfishness, and are curable as he grows wiser and 
better.” 

This, I submit, is extremely unsound doctrine. In the first place 
one of the greatest difficulties in modern times in getting a hearing 
for the so-called “ Neo-Malthusian” doctrines, which are making 
such rapid progress all over civilization, comes from the opposition 
of the ‘‘ affluent ” or capitalist class. As Mr. J. S. Mill has acutely 
observed, it is the very truth of these doctrines which makes them 
unpopular with large employers of labour. These persons wish to 
have labour cheap ; and, although they are often ready enough now- 
adays, even in England, to limit the size of their own families, they 
often object strongly that their poorer neighbours should imitate 
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them in this. If our author will be good enough to look at the 
British Medical Journal of March 3, 1889, he will see what is going 
on in London: and may perhaps agree that high birth-rates may 
cause indigence and early death even in the very centre of civiliza- 
tion itself. Kensington parish, London, had, in 1888, a population of 
193,000, and a birth-rate of 19°6 per thousand. An adjoining 
parish, Fulham, peopled, it appears, by market gardeners, with a 
population of 62,500 in 1888, had the enormous birth-rate of 48 
(47-9) per 1000 inhabitants, and a death-rate of 24 per 1000. 
What need is there to regard the unequal distribution of wealth as 
being the cause of the indigence of the inhabitants of Fulham, as 
compared with Kensington? Is it not clear enough that this 
terrible inequality of births is quite enough to cause that immense 
amount of poverty which has resulted in a death-rate of 24 in 
Fulham against 14-8 in Kensington ? 

In Paris, the same phenomena everywhere exist, and in an article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes a few years back, M. de Haussonville 
calculated that the families of the poor in that city were on an 
average three times the size of those of the rich, The rapid multi- 
plication of our poorer classes is, indeed in my view, the only cause 
worth mentioning why they have not long ago left indigence far 
behind them. Our food supplies have been so augmented by the 
abolition of the Corn Laws and the recent introduction of frozen 
meat from Australia and the River Plate, that there could seem 
to be no difficulty whatever in assuring a comfortable subsistence to 
all persons in these well situated islands, were it not that we have 
added on an average about four hundred thousand to our population 
annually for the past ten years. This, too, is the cause of the great 
mortality of the labouring classes as compared with the rich. A few 
years ago Dr. B. W. Richardson and Mr. E. Chadwick found that the 
mean age at death among the artisan classes in Lambeth was twenty- 
nine and a half years; whilst among the professional classes, aristo- 
cracy and gentry the mean age at death in England and Wales is now 
apparently about fifty-six years. The Registrar-General of Ireland 
has also pointed out the meaning of the high death-rate which 
obtains in Dublin, and which is due to the low average mean age of 
the working classes in that city. The mean life of the richer classes 
is perfectly satisfactory in Dublin. 

It is not a little to be deplored that the very same discussion upon 
this question that was carried on in 1799, and for many subsequent 
years, between Malthus and Godwin, is still needed. The position 
of our author is precisely that of Godwin. That writer also held 
that it was “the injustice of man, not the niggardliness of Nature,” 
that poverty was due to. If so, how does it come that there is so 
little indigence in Australia and New Zealand as compared with 
England? Both countries are under the same Sovereign, and have 
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nearly identical laws—laws which are more free than in any 
other nation in the world, Yetin England the extreme indigence 
of whole classes of operatives is continually brought before the notice 
of the public by the daily press. Denunciations of ‘‘ sweaters ” are 
powerful enough at present in London, at a time when we hear that 
native born Australians do not know what the word “sweating” 
means. Surely in this case it is the “niggardliness of Nature,” not 
“the injustice of man,” which is at the bottom of this striking 
difference. And no wonder, seeing that in Australasia there are, 
at this moment, 80,000,000 of sheep and about 11,000,000 of cattle 
to a population of little over 3,000,000 of people; whereas, in the 
United Kingdom, with a population of nearly 38,000,000 we have 
only 30,000,000 of sheep and 10,000,000 of cattle. That 
surely explains what is meant by the ‘bounty of Nature.” 
Perhaps this simple arithmetical fact may make the writer in the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW get over his objections to the theory of 
Malthus, a theory which is so plain that, in the words of Lord 
Bramwell, “it stares us in the face.” In the name of all that is 
rational, I would ask our author why it is that people in old, thickly 
peopled countries should leave all their dear home ties and betake 
themselves to new countries, were it not that they cannot find a 
living in such an overpeopled state of society as they were born in ? 
Truly it requires a subtle influence, indeed, to evade the manifold 
arguments for Malthus. 

In conclusion, I shall now venture to give my own views as to 
the reason why the Malthusian theory has not as yet become the 
creed of all intelligent persons. Firstly, then, it is most unpopular 
to the natural man, who, in the words of Professor A. Bain, is in- 
clined to believe that Nature having created man, must have made 
all things subservient to his happiness. Our strongest instincts are 
in favour of recklessness in this matter. It appears as if Mal- 
thus’s theory threw a pale cast of thought over the actions of all 
young men and women, and devoted them to despair and celibacy. 
And, no doubt, as Malthus taught the world, the idea was by no 
means erroneous. Indeed, Dr. Bertillon, the able statistician of 
Paris, has shown that after the age of twenty-two celibacy is most 
dangerous to the health of men at all ages, and to that of women, 
in France, after the age of twenty-five. Hence Malthus’s recom- 
mendation of late marriages as a proper check against over-popula- 
tion is fraught with danger to the happiness and health of both 
halves of the race. 

Secondly, the political power having been up to this date mainly 
in the hands of the capitalist class in most European States, these 
classes have occasionally restrained their own increase, but have 
apparently wished to hide these truths from the poor: not from any 
avowed or well grounded reason, but merely from a dimly perceived 
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feeling of self-interest. In doing this they have been the greatest 
enemies of the race and of their own posterity. The only real 
chance the Malthusian doctrines have ever had of a hearing has been 
since the great experiment which has been carried out in France of 
late years, which consists in the existence of an extremely low birth- 
rate among the native population of what Mr. Robert Donald 
(Universal Review, February 1889) styles “the happiest population 
in the world.” In fact, in 1886, the birth-rate in France was only 
23°8 per 1000, or very little higher than the death-rate, 22°7. 
Thus, the modern French, who are curiously enough the most 
married nation in Europe (Bertillon) are at the same time the most 
stationary in population, as well as the most comfortable in Europe. 
Here then, is a solution of the difficulty, the one which has been 
the last tried, and which is the best. Unluckily, French sentiment 
is against its practice in this matter, and hence the passing of the 
ridiculous law through the Chambers a few years ago which promises 
£40 a year to poor parents who bring up seven children in France. 
It is only paralleled in its imbecility by the Suffolk Association 
which grants prizes to those agricultural labourers who have had the 
largest families, and reared them with the least workhouse assistance. 
When Malthus’s theory becomes accepted by the rulers of all civilized 
States, the time will inevitably come when the production of a large 
family (say of more than four children) in any European country 
will be discountenanced, firstly by public opinion, and eventually by 
legal sanction. And the sooner that the producing of large families 
is regarded, in the words of Mr. Mill, as the greatest offence against 
all who earn their living by toil, the better for mankind, 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


THE month since we last wrote has shown remarkable progress, and 
in more ways than one. We have come at a bound to the verge of 
a system of free elementary education for Scotland, with all that it 
involves for the rest of the United Kingdom; we have found Mr. 
Balfour modifying with a stroke of the pen the Irish prison rules in 
a sense favourable to the claims of the Irish “ political ” prisoners ; 
we have seen the pseudo-Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer of a 
Tory Government further taxing succession to the larger landed estates, 
and thus doing unexpected justice rather than raise the income-tax ; 
and, what is perhaps as promising as anything, we have found Mr. 
Parnell sitting at Mr. Gladstone’s dinner-table. It is pleasant to 
think that, of these things, the first two are so many triumphs for 
‘a discredited and defeated Opposition.” It would never have 
occurred to the Government to give Scotland something like free 
elementary education if the Scotch Liberal members, seeing an 
opportunity in the transfer of the probate duty to the local authorities, 
had not begun to agitate for such an appropriation of the duty ; 
neither, of course, would Mr. Balfour have done, what he has all along 
said could only be done by statute, if Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Carew, and 
others had not made the Liberal Unionist leaders uncomfortable, until 
Lord Hartington declared at Norwich that there must be some 
difference of treatment for the Irish members. Happily, too, this 
list does not exhaust the successes of the month. We have won a 
seat at Rochester, we have held our own at Gorton by an increasing 
majority; the Liberal poll has grown in the Enfield division of 
Middlesex ; and if the fact that Mr. J. A. Bright has succeeded his 
honoured father in Central Birmingham counts against us, we have 
this comfort from the contest—that it has proved that where Liberal 
Unionism is strongest in the Midland capital, it does not equal the 
voting strength of that part of the Liberal party which has remained 
true to its allegiance. Central Birmingham may be Tory, but it is 
not Liberal Unionist—so much can be said with confidence. Finally, 
a general review of the situation ought not to omit some reference to 
the addition of a formidable battering-ram to the equipment of the 
Trish police engaged in supporting the evictions on the Olphert 
Estate in County Donegal. This government by battering-ram has 
in it the promise of much good. We may yet win this Irish battle 
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as much by the excessive stupidity of our opponents as by any action 
that we can ourselves devise against them. 

Before we proceed to touch in detail the more polemical matters 
of the month, something ought to be said concerning the death of 
Mr. Bright. This is not quite the place to review his life’s work. 
That may be done elsewhere. But there are one or two considera- 
tions which the disappearance of the great tribune from the political 
arena forces upon us. In the graceful euloginm which Mr. Gladstone 
delivered upon his old friend and comrade, it was said that Mr. 
Bright was happy in the moment of his death—that his work was 
completed by the triumph of all his principles. We believe this to 
be strictly accurate, and it is supported by the fact that for several 
years Mr. Bright was on the non-active list. During the Session, 
however, he always lived in London, and he retained all his great 
personal influence. He controlled Lord Hartington and Mr. Cham- 
berlain alike. It was his advice, if we are not mistaken, which 
kept Lord Hartington, on the one hand, from openly joining the 
Tories, and which checked the Radicals of the Chamberlain group 
from making any advances to the Gladstonians. We speak of two or 
three years ago—of the period which saw the Round Table Confer- 
euce. ‘The intervention of Mr. Bright at a later date was always in 
the same sense, though there was probably less need for it. It was 
his strong desire that the Liberal Unionists should keep together. 
The question may now be asked whether the death of Mr. Bright will 
produce any change? Much, of course, depends upon the pressure of 
events. We can well conceive that a few more electoral rebuffs 
would bring Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington to the parting of 
the ways. Already Mr. Chamberlain chafes at the postponement 
of serious legislation for Ireland, and seeks to force the hand of his 
allies. We have seen something of the willingness of the Tories to 
push along the path of legislative reform, but the pace has been 
cautious, and the road has been carefully chosen. ‘That they will 
go their own gait is most probable. At any rate we decline to 
believe that they have agreed already to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme of land purchase, with its land bank and all that it involves. 
The Irish landowners would certainly have a say in this connection. 
Hence it becomes probable that the time is coming when Mr, Cham- 
berlain will be put to the final test. Lord Hartington, it is certain, 
will stick to his réle as the friend of the Government. He is pledged 
to it even if it carries him into coalition. Mr. Chamberlain’s engage- 
ments are of a looser kind. He has a freer hand, and Mr. Bright 
will no longer control him. To venture upon prediction with refer- 
ence to the member for West Birmingham would, however, be an 
act of extreme rashness of which we will not be guilty. It is enough 
to point out the possibilities which issue from the disappearance from 
amongst us of a great political personality. 
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The filling of Mr. Bright's seat in Parliament has led to some 
striking incidents which do not promise well for the Unionist alliance. 
The story of the feud at Birmingham would be worth telling if we 
had space—not so much as showing the difficulties of our opponents, 
as the probable manner of their ultimate disruption, and especially as 
throwing fresh light upon the characters of two leading politicians, 
who are matter of profound study even to their intimate friends. 
There seems to have been some sort of understanding, as Mr. Powell- 
Williams admits, that if the local Tories could secure Lord Randolph 
Churchill as a candidate, he should succeed Mr. Bright in the repre- 
sentation of Central Birmingham. According to Mr. Chamberlain, 
who made a virtue of necessity in accepting the arrangement, Lord 
Randolph fought shy, and in May of last year to Mr. Chamberlain, 
again in November to Mr. Powell-Williams, and a third time in 
March last to Mr. Chamberlain, he declared that he did not wish to 
leave South Paddington. It was in November that the Liberal 
Unionists opened negotiations with Mr. J. A. Bright, communicating 
the fact to their local allies. The latter made no objection, but still 
hugged the belief that Lord Randolph would come forward at the 
proper time. When the vacancy came about the other day, they 
trooped up to London to give a formal invitation to their chosen 
champion ; and they were encouraged, by a remarkable article in the 
Birmingham Daily Post of the same day, supporting the candidature 
of Lord Randolph, to believe that they might count upon the aid of 
Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Randolph himself was willing, but he put 
himself in the hands of three friends—Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Lord Hartington, and the member for West Birmingham—who 
promptly advised a refusal of the invitation. The Birmingham 
Tories went home in a rage and declined to co-operate with the 
Unionists, so that for several days it seemed as if the Gladstonian 
candidate—Mr. Phipson Beale, Q.C.—might appropriate the seat. 
Constant pressure from London and the sudden appearance in the 
town of Mr. Balfour, the Chief Secretary, who implored his Tory 
friends to disappoint the hopes of the Gladstonians, were ultimately 
effective in arranging the difficulty, and in the end Mr. John Albert 
Bright was triumphantly returned. Mr. Chamberlain did not 
venture into Birmingham during the election. The Tories told him 
plainly that they would not answer for the result if he appeared, and 
charges of treachery were freely hurled at him. Since then the 
Tory caucus has, by formal resolution, declared that it cannot again 
work with the Liberal Unionists. We have given Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reply in stating the case, but the situation has been further com- 
plicated by a very explicit denial from Lord Randolph Churchill of the 
story that he was unwilling in November last to go to Birmingham. 
The controversy is causing vast excitement in the Midlands. 

There is no doubt whatever we were very badly beaten at Bir- 
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mingham. The numbers were—for J. A. Bright, 5621; for Beale, 
2561, giving a Unionist majority of 3060. Mr. Bright polled 632 
more votes than were given to his father in 1885, and 1405 more 
than were given to Lord R. Churchill on the same occasion by a 
‘¢golid” Tory party. We do not wish to assume that this difference 
of 1405 votes between the solid Tory vote of 1885 and the joint 
Tory and Liberal-Unionist vote of 1889, represents the full strength 
of Liberal Unionism in Central Birmingham. The suggestion is 
indeed vigorously denied. But we stick to our rule of taking the 
figures of the polls in their widest sense, and we find that Mr. 
Beale has more than half of the undivided Liberal vote given to 
Mr. John Bright in 1885. Allowing for the usual growth of. the 
constituency, it can still be claimed that the Gladstonians are the 
stronger ‘“ half” of the old Liberal party even in the division of 
Birmingham which is certainly most affected with Unionism. <A 
claim has been made for the addition of the Irish vote to the 
Liberal total in 1885, but we might with equal justice allow some- 
thing to Mr. Beale for the Gladstonians who refused to vote against 
the son of John Bright. We have the most confident statement 
that Mr. Beale’s poll fell some 1500 votes short of the calculation 
of his canvassers. 

The capture of the seat at Rochester within twenty-four hours of 
our defeat at Birmingham, was a stroke of good fortune for which we 
had hardly dared to hope. It galled the Tories immensely to have 
so soon to make this set-off to their great triumph, the more that 
the event of Rochester gives, on a division, a couple more votes to 
the Opposition, whilst Mr. J. A. Bright counts but one to the 
Government. It was impossible even to parade Rochester as “a 
moral victory.” In the case of Gorton, where the Liberal majority 
was doubled, the ‘‘ moral victory” cant was duly heard; and the 
Enfield election, which brought the Unionist majority down by 500 
votes, was said to be a tremendous Tory success. It seems to us 
that, taken as a whole, the electoral returns of the month are not 
unsatisfactory. | We know now what before was doubtful, that there 
is not a constituency in the three kingdoms where a Unionist can 
hope to come into Parliament without Tory aid. 

It is necessary to go at once to the proceedings in Parliament. 
The Lords have been marking time as usual, when they have not 
been engaged in mischief. The permanent Tory majority believe it 
necessary to extend the punishment of the lash to burglars caught 
with arms, and, spite of the opinion of eminent judges and of the 
evidence of statistics, Lord Salisbury will have it that the lash 
“ acted like a charm” in stopping garotting. Consequently, Lord 
Milltown’s Bill for whipping armed burglars has been sent to a 
Standing Committee for examination. In the Upper House one 
other thing only requires notice. The death of the Duke of Buck- 
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ingham vacated the Chairmanship of Committees—a post worth 
£2500. This is little better than a sinecure. Lord Salisbury 
proposed to give it to one of his own thick-and-thin supporters in 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, a young nobleman who recently refused a 
Colonial Governorship ; but when it came to a vote, a majority of 
the House supported the appointment of Earl Morley, a Liberal- 
Unionist with a much better record than Lord Balfour. The Prime 
Minister seems to have deliberately encountered defeat rather than 
put aside a stupid determination to confine his favours, when they 
have money attached to them, to his own particular set. 

In the Commons we have been permitted to see the second great 
measure of the Session. We are ready to admit that the new 
scheme of local government for Scotland has abundant merits. It 
goes beyond Mr. Ritchie’s Bill of last year in various important 
particulars. It does not deal with licensing, but it not only creates 
county boards but the subordinate authorities below them; it does 
not permit the appointment of aldermen, since there are no aldermen 
in Scotland ; and it does contain the beginnings of a system of free 
elementary education. Upon this latter matter the Government 
might easily have gone the whole way. The transfer to educational 
purposes of the whole amount of the probate duty which goes to 
Scotland, would have practically freed the schools, but for some occult 
reason the Government offered of the total of the duty only 
£170,000, leaving £100,000, or thereabouts, still to be obtained. It 
seems to us, without wishing to be critical, that the Government 
and the Lord Advocate have hardly been straightforward in this 
matter—that they have been anxious merely to take the wind out 
of the sails of the Scotch Liberal members, and to give a “lift” to 
the Scotch Unionists, who do not stomach the prospect of the next 
general election. And in insisting that all elementary schools— 
board and voluntary alike—should benefit equally through the pro- 
bate duty, there was no doubt a shrewd calculation that the endow- 
ment of the denominational schools would be a thorn in the flesh of 
the Opposition. It may create difficulty. Sir G. Trevelyan lately 
declared that he would not give a penny of public money to denomi- 
national education. We have the strongest sympathy with this 
view, but we fail to see how we are to stand by it without losing 
very substantial advantages. We have in the proposals of the 
Government, the beginning of great things for the whole kingdom. 
To reject them without any hope of immediately replacing them by 
others, would involve a grave responsibility for which we are not 
prepared. Moreover, the difficulties of a system of free undenomi- 
national education are, in the present temper of our people, simply 
overwhelming. It would take years of agitation to abolish sectarian 
feeling in this matter, and common sense dictates that we should 
make the best of the present offer pending the creation of a sounder 
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public opinion. We believe that this is the view of the Scotch 
Liberal members who so happily contrived to force the hand of the 
Government, and that it is the view which will generally prevail on 
the Opposition benches. The Irish party certainly could not accept 
any proposal which excluded the Roman Catholic schools in Great 
Britain from benefit. Upon the Lord Advocate’s scheme for the 
reform of Private Bill legislation we suspend judgment. It promises 
fair enough on paper, but further explanations are wanted. 

When we last wrote, the House of Commons was in the middle of 
a series of debates upon the conduct of the Government in relation 
to the Times’ case before the Special Commission. The facts were 
fairly well known in advance, and we were able to set out the indict- 
ment with sufficient fulness. The answer made by the Ministers 
principally concerned—we exclude for the moment the Attorney- 
General—was lamentably ineffective. Both Mr. Matthews and Mr. 
Balfour made the most ample admission, taking refuge in the excuse 
that whatever had been done was to facilitate arrival at the truth, 
and offering, quite unnecessarily, to give the same facilities to the 
defendants. What are we to think of a Minister who has not a word 
of reproof for the lieutenant of Mr. Soames, who gets access to the 
convict Delaney, on the statement that he is an officer of the Govern- 
ment, and actually administers an oath to the wretched prisoner before 
taking his statement ? As to the Attorney-General, he was defiant and 
sadly inaccurate. He claimed to have acted solely as the private 
counsel for the Zimes, but he gave himself away in the admission 
that if he had fcreseen the length of the case he might have declined 
the brief. He denied that he ‘“ vouched” for the truth of the 
forged letters when the Commission Bill was before the House of 
Commons. The words used are on record in “‘ Hansard,” but Sir R. 
Webster seemed to argue that he spoke as a barrister on “ instructions,” 
and had no title to pledge himself as a private person. The distinc- 
tion is interesting as illustrating the ethics of the bar. The Attorney- 
General scored his single point when he told the House that, five days 
before Pigott was called, he gave to Sir C. Russell Pigott’s letter to 
Soames, dated in November last, imploring to be kept out of the 
box. The Ministerialists cheered the statement with enthusiasm, 
since it cleared Sir R. Webster of the serious charge of maintaining 
the libels when he had reason to suspect their honesty. Unfortu- 
nately, it turned out that Sir R. Webster had fallen into a convenient 
blunder ;. that it was not this, but another letter, which he handed to 
Sir C. Russell, and that he did not give the least inkling to the 
counsel for the accused that Pigott had “ funked,” until the fellow had 
entered the box. Such information would have been beyond all value 
in assisting the cross-examination of the witness, and it was not 
given. When the inaccuracy was pointed out to the Attorney- 
General, he replied simply that it was of no consequence! This cir- 
VoL. 131.—No. 5. QQ 
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cumstance, and the proud declaration made to the House of Commons 
that he was the author of the shabby apology printed in the “ leader” 
columns of the Zimes has profoundly disappointed us. ‘The Liberal 
lawyers, interpreting the attack on Sir R. Webster as involving the 
imputation of dishonourable and unprofessional conduct, declined to 
vote with Sir William Harcourt. We fail to see their point, unless 
a barrister in his wig and gown may do that which would be considered 
infinitely unworthy in the private citizen. Mr. Parnell’s challenge to 
the Tories in the course of this debate will not readily be forgotten. 
Sir R. Fowler, alone of the Ministerialists, had shown a disposition to 
back up the suggestion of the Prime Minister made a night or two 
before, that after all the forged letters might be genuine ; but when 
Mr. Parnell plainly put it to the Tories to have the courage to 
indicate in any way their faith in Pigott, they were all of them dumb 
dogs. As to the complicity of the Government with the Times, we 
have some further remarkable evidence in the following circular, said 
to have been issued from Dublin Castle to the Irish police last 
November :— 


“Very SecrET—AGRARIAN CrimE.—Please let me have as soon as you 
can the purticulars asked for on opposite margin regarding all Leaguers 
convicted of agrarian crime since September 1879. Of course Leaguers 
will include members of the Land League and National League. Be very 
discreet in the collection of this information. From the local police no 
difficulty is apprehended in the performance of this duty. (a) Court where 
tried and offence. (b) Names and present addresses of witnesses generally 
and what each can prove. (c) Names and present addresses of persons who 
can produce the records in which conviction is entered. (d) Remarks 
showing nature of evidence given and any points of interest showing con- 
nection between League and offence, and name and present addresses of 
the solicitor who defended and who engaged him, and if paid from Land 
League funds, (¢) Exact copy of order made by Court.” 


Since this debate we have had the great speech of Sir Charles Russell 
—himself an Irishman—on opening, before the Special Commission, 
the case of the Irish Party. This masterly oration lasted seven days. 
The earlier half was wholly historical, tracing the condition of Ire- 
land, and especially of the Irish peasant, from the time of Grattan’s 
Parliament downwards. Its aim was to pave the way for the 
contention that the Land League was the inevitable outcome of 
circumstances, and that the Irish party began their famous organi- 
zation as the only means of saving their people from absolute 
starvation. Dealing subsequently with the evidence which had been 
laid before the Court, he said that although sixty-five members of 
Parliament were charged, against twenty-eight there was not a 
particle of evidence. Indeed, against two-thirds of the sixty-five 
there was nothing worthy of the name of evidence. The sole fact 
connecting the Land League with crime was the payment of a 
couple of cheques to Timothy Horan, secretary of the Castleisland 
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branch, to discharge the doctor’s bill of two men who had 
been wounded in a midnight raid. The transaction took place 
when Mr. Parnell and other leaders were in prison, and when the 
League was utterly disorganized, so that important matters of this 
sort fell into the hand of aa irresponsible clerk. Towards the end 
of his address, Sir Charles declared that Mr. Parnell would ask the 
help of the Bench in unmasking what he believed to be a foul plot 
and conspiracy, which led to the fabrication of the forged letters. 
Mr. Parnell did not believe that Houston—a quondam reporter and 
the son of an Irish prison warder—yventured, as a private individual, 
on an enterprise involving thousands of pounds. Nor did he be- 
lieve that Dr. Maguire was in a position to advance £1000, as stated, 
out of his own moneys. What he did believe was that on the 
Finance Committee of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union—a land- 
lords’ association—there were persons who had found the money and 
prompted the enterprise, in order to destroy the reputation of the 
Irish party and the hopes of the Irish people. And then the great 
advocate came to the prolonged, touching, and eloquent peroration 
which has been so much and deservedly lauded, and which, in its 
final prophecy of good out of evil—of the reconciliation of two 
peoples by an inquiry which was meant to divide them—broke down 
all reserve and brought tears to the eyes of the whole Court. Lord 
Coleridge, who followed the middle part of the address, has given it 
as his opinion that nothing like it has been heard in the English 
Courts since the time of Chief Justice Erle, and there has been 
universal agreement with the congratulatory note sent down to the 
orator by Sir James Hannen—*‘ A great speech, worthy of a great 
occasion.” Mr. Parnell is now prosecuting his libel action against 
the Zimes in the English Courts, upon a writ which was issued from 
the Queen’s Bench the day before the Royal assent was given to 
the Act constituting the Special Commission. If it is held that 
Mr. Parnell’s rights have not been extinguished in the lapse of 
time, we do not see how the indemnity clause of an Act passed 
after the beginning of the suit, can save the Zimes from a swinging 
verdict. 

Going back for a moment to the House of Commons, we must 
express our sense of disappointment with the course of the debate on 
the Naval Defence scheme. Mr. Gladstone clearly intimated that he 
thought the sum demanded by the Government was excessivein amount, 
but, as they asked for it on their responsibility as Ministers and 
with full information, he declined to support some of his friends who 
attempted to reduce it. Moreover, the attack upon Mr. Goschen’s 
financial hocus-pocus for paying in seven years for work which is to 
be completed in five years, was not pressed home with any vigour. 
But most unfortunate of all, as we think, was the absence of a precise 
amendment demanding the reform of the Admiralty as a condition 
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precedent of the grant of extra moneys. Is it too late to have this 
question fairly raised? To leave the Admiralty as it is, and to hope 
that we shall have twenty shillings in the pound for our money at the 
end of five years, is about as reasonable as to pour water into a sieve 
and to think it will stop there. During the month, the Government 
have granted three separate commissions. We cannot say that we 
fully share Mr. Broadhurst’s views as to the true remedy for the 
excessive poverty of great masses of our people in the large cities, but 
neither do we find much satisfaction in Mr. Ritchie's committee 
to extend the facilities for emigration. The Royal Commission on the 
Vaccination Laws promises better results, since it may settle—at 
any rate for a time—a controversy which has produced profound 
uneasiness, and which is mischievous to the public health. We 
welcome, too, the inquiry into the results of the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act, the more that the English Sunday Closing Bill has 
passed a second reading in spite of the opposition of the Government. 
If Lord Aberdare’s judgment is to be trusted concerning the effect of 
the Welsh Act, it is impossible not to be suspicious of further 
legislation in this direction. 

The principal features of Mr. Goschen’s Budget statement were 
anticipated in the exposition of the arrangements for National 
Defence. It was known that the provision of the annuity on this 
account, a large extra expenditure on the ordinary estimates of the 
two services, and a further demand of a million or more for local 
taxation, must result in a deficit ; and the only question was whether 
Mr. Goschen would be able to cover the loss by the profits of his 
Conversion scheme. It turned out that the deficit was too big, 
being close upon two millions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took a million only of the profits on Conversion, and proposed a 
new tax upon the passage of estates of the value of £10,000 and 
over, which he estimates to produce £800,000 this year and a 
million hereafter. By an adjustment of the Beer Duties, in which 
return was made to the standard of specific gravity fixed by Mr. 
Gladstone, a further sum of £300,000 a year was obtained from the 
brewers, and Mr. Goschen, with a total of £2,100,000 of fresh 
revenue, was willing to face the year with a small estimated surplus. 
From the point of view of justice, the Budget is unassailable ; but the 
Tories resent the further tax upon land, and the brewers are equally 
indignant at the extraction from them of an additional sum, variously 
estimated from 1}d. to 23d. upon each barrel of beer. The Opposition 
of course have no quarrel with Mr. Goschen on either point, save so 
far as the new Estates Tax may postpone any large reform of the 
death duties. Mr. Labouchere declares the Budget to be thoroughly 
democratic, and it may be said that Mr. Goschen has pleased every- 
body but his own party. This will not help him to the leadership 
of the House, but that is his affair—not ours. 
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One other matter which has been before the House of Commons 
must be summarily dismissed. We allude to Dr. Clark’s motion on 
Scotch Home Rule. It was supported by just twenty-two Scotch 
members out of seventy, and it is said that some of those who voted 
for it, went into the lobby by mistake. Complaint is made that Dr. 
Clark altered the terms of his*motion almost at the last moment, and, 
as is alleged, altered them for the worse. But the great influence 
against the motion was undoubtedly the speech of Mr Gladstone, 
who boldly declared that the question was not ripe ; that Scotland 
had not any concrete idea on the subject, and, in brief, that it 
would be time enough to discuss the matter when there was a definite 
scheme. For this, Mr. Gladstone has been roughly reminded that 
Scotland does not seem to have the same help from him that he gives 
to Ireland through Mr. Parnell, and that the shortest way to bring 
new questions to maturity is to pass a vote in favour of them in the 
House of Commons ! 

We come next, by a natural step, to the situation in Ireland. 
The world has heard afresh of the benevolent intentions of the 
Government towards the sister island—when it shall please them 
to find it convenient. Meantime we see a new departure in Irish 
administration. The battering-ram has become part of the Execu- 
tive Government. It is not a little strange that an obsolete 
instrument should be revived for the purposes of Mr. Balfour. What 
has become of the famous mot d’ordre, ‘“‘ Don’t hesitate to shoot ?” 
Are we to conclude that there has been more ‘“ climbing-down ?” 
Has Mr. Balfour been forbidden to shoot? Or don’t the military 


like the job? It is absurd to say that a battering-ram is necessary ”, 


for the protection of the police. A rifle volley in the air would 
bring the Irish peasant to reason in an instant, and, if not, one can 
conceive other manceuvres which must: have that effect. Of course 
there is some responsibility attachi:g to these tactics. It is just 
possible that life might have to be taken. But a resolute Govern- 
ment, quite sure of their ground, need “ not hesitate to shoot.” That 
they “funk” the issue is, to our mind, highly significant. It 
suggests that they are not sure of their ground—that there is some- 
thing in the claim of the bankrupt tenant to shelter his family which 
cannot be denied. Humanity forbids the wltima ratio here, and the 
Government dares but listen. This we take to be the true genesis 
of “ Balfour's Maiden” which has just appeared in Donegal, but 
which we believe has so far not been used. Inquiries in Parliament 
concerning it, have shown the Chief Secretary in some confusion at his 
new responsibilities. The assistance which the police may give to 
the landlord is clearly understood ; but the battering-ram is just the 
weapon for levelling a mud cabin, and a landlord is often in the humour 
to do a little “ clearing.” We take it that an unwarrantable attack 
by battering-ram would bring the police into the civil court at the 
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suit of the tenant. Mr. Balfour has not unlikely prepared for 
himself some trouble in this new instrument of government—that is, 
if he allows his subordinates to have free exercise of it. Meantime 
it affords a fine object lesson to the British elector and we are almost 
disposed to wish that the Irish police may ply it merrily. “ Balfour's 
Maiden” will naturally be matter of some further notice in Parlia- 
ment, and the country ought somehow to make her acquaintance. 
The fresh evictions at Falcarragh have, it is said, resulted in the 
ejectment of fifty additional families, or about 300 persons. There 
was very little resistance, and as soon as the police and military 
were withdrawn the evicted retook possession of their dwellings. 
The landlord recalled the forces, and an attempt was made to reduce 
the tenants by siege. For supplying a loaf to a starving family a 
young Oxford man—Mr. Harrison—was arrested and treated with 
such indignity that, rather than give bail for his subsequent appear- 
ance, he went to prison. We have to learn the sequel. During the 
Easter holidays, Gweedore and the district was much visited by 
English Home Rulers, who took with them substantial assistance for 
the evicted peasantry. One would like to think that the landlord 
will follow the example of Colonel Vandeleur, and submit his claims 
to the arbitration of some independent person such as Sir C. Russell. 
The first result in the Vandeleur case has been to reinstate all the 
tenants who were evicted, the landlord consenting to take a year’s 
rent, less twenty per cent. reduction, and half rates and taxes, in full 
settlement of all claims up to 25th March, 1887. The houses which 
were demolished and injured are to be restored at the expense of the 
landlord, who also agrees to return the crops seized in liew of rent. 
The negotiations have gone so well up to the time of writing that 
there is the best prospect of a complete settlement. If other landlords 
could be induced to imitate Co!onel Vandeleur, we might come to some- 
thing like absolute tranquillity in Ireland within a month. But this 
is too much to expect. At Tralee, Judge Curran recommended 
arbitration in the Kenmare disputes. Mr. T. Healy, for the tenants, 
was willing enough, but the other side declined, and Mr. Curran 
marked his displeasure by reducing the second sentence passed on 
Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., so that it expires with the sentence 
which he received from the Bench at Carrick-on-Suir. In other 
matters the popular party has had the best of the battle. The Irish 
Prisons Board have, at the suggestion of Mr. Balfour, issued revised 
rules by which they take power to excuse a prisoner wearing the 
livery of the prison and also to remit the cutting of the hair and 
beard, whilst the objection to associate with criminals is met by 
giving the governor or surgeon of a gaol discretion as to the time 
and place at which any prisoner shall take exercise. Asa matter of 
fact, these changes surrender all the points for which Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Carew have contended. We are told, indeed, that the 
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changes are only provisional, pending the report of the new Prisons 
Commission, of which Lord Aberdare is to be president. But it 
is obviously impossible that the Commission can go back upon these 
modifications, though they may extend them. Meantime, Mr. D. 
Sheehy, M.P., being committed without hard labour, has elected to 
pay for his food and to do no sort of prison work. This is in strict 
accord with statute, and the Prisons Board, who had previously, under 
the new rules, allowed Mr. Sheehy to wear his own clothes, were 
obliged to consent. Again, the Government have found it necessary 
to reduce the iniquitous sentence of six months’ hard labour passed 
upon Mr. E. Harrington, M,P., for publishing reports of the proceed- 
ings of branches of the National League in proclaimed districts. 
This sentence shocked Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Balfour has remitted 
the hard labour of the last half of the period of imprisonment. 
And, finally, Dublin Castle has responded to public opinion to the 
extent of admitting Father McFadden to bail pending his trial at the 
Assizes on the absurd charge of murdering, or being concerned in 
the murder of, Inspector Martin at Gweedore. On this side the 
Channel, we hear much talk of the Duke of Abercorn’s committee for 
the colonization of derelict farms by Ulster men and Scotchmen. 
There is, however, a certain reserve in giving details which makes 
one think that the operations of the committee may not have got 
beyond the initial experiment on the Massarene estate. 

Two judges of the Queen’s Bench, Baron Huddlestone and Mr. 
Justice Stephen, have decided against the claim of women to sit on 
the County Council and have given the seat for Brixton on the London 
Council, which has been held by Lady Sandhurst, to Mr. Beresford 
Hope. This decision invalidates the election of Miss Jane Cobden 
and of Miss Cons, who was co-opted to the aldermanic bench. An 
appeal is to be taken, and in view of possible failure, a Bill has 
been introduced into Parliament to give women a legal qualification, 
Meantime the ladies on the London Council continue to act. Whiie on 
this subject we may mention that the Council has by sixty-four to 
thirty-one votes declared for the transfer of the management of the 
civic police to the Council and has abolished pensions at a blow. In 
Parliament the “ Woman question” has been shelved by the holi- 
days—probably for the remainder of the session. It is said that 
next year Mr. Woodall will omit the proviso which has been so hotly 
fought by the friends of those married women who have separate 
property. — 

The New Education Code offends by over-caution. It is better 
and worse than expectation. We do not find any traces of the 
reactionary proposals of the majority of Lord Cross’s Commission, 
and this is something to be thankful for; but, on the other hand, a 
splendid opportunity is thrown away. A great stroke might have 
been achieved even by a policy of “daring caution;’ we have, 
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however, only caution which is not daring. The most striking 
change has relation to the system of payment by results. This 
system has been attacked, but in such inadequate fashion that the 
relief promises to be almost nil. The evils of ‘‘ cram,” over- 
pressure, &c., must remain. At Birmingham the new President of 
the National Union of Elementary Teachers thus cried aloud 
on the defects of the Code:—“On first reading the Code 
there seemed in it so little of what we had hoped, and so much of 
what we had feared, that the feeling it produced in my mind can 
best be described as ‘ blank dismay.’ There was no attempt to do 
away with ‘ payment by results,’ with its demoralizing influences. 
The merit grant was still present in an aggravated form. There 
was no attempt to grant an appeal from unfair or capricious conduct 
of an inspector, so as to give an aggrieved manager or teacher a 
ready means of getting redress. There was not the smailest approach 
to an educational curriculum; no attempt to give the teachers a 
reasonable security of tenure of their office, nor even to secure the 
efficient management of schools. The proposals with regard to pupil 
teachers seemed inadequate, and the proposals with regard to even- 
ing schools as trifling with the question.” This by no means 
exhausts the list of objections made from this quarter. Then the 
school managers have their special grievances, since the Code makes 
demands upon them which must inevitably increase expenditure, and 
there is no proportionate increase of the grant. As for the un- 
interested educationalist he declares that the changes in the Code, 
so far as they are in the right direction, do not satisfy any reason- 
able interpretation of the necessities of the situation. 
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THE new Code, which now lies on the table in the two Houses of 
Parliament, and whose provisions will form the subject of debate 
when the Education votes are being discussed early in June, is a 
document which deserves more than a passing notice. 

Under any circumstances, a legislative enactment closely affecting 
the interests of some four and a half million of the population 
of this country should demand and receive earnest. consideration ; 
but when it is borne in mind that this four and a half, million 
will, in the ordinary course of nature, form in afew years the 
mainstay of the nation, the importance of the subject dealt with 
is considerably enhanced. © __ 

Though the Education Code, which prescribes and regulates the 
whole course of popular education in this country,. makes its 
appearance annually on the tables of the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords, each reappearance containing modifications of 
a more or less important character, it is seldom that any serious 
debate is raised thereon. It appears as though our legislators, 
whatever might be their opinion as te the justice or wisdom of 
enactments affecting other public interests, were content to regard 
the Codes regulating this, one of the most important national 
interests, as necessarily the embodiment of supreme legislative 
and administrative wisdom, and to be content to believe that, 
educationally at least, ‘‘ whatsoever is, is right.” . On this occasion, 
however, the usually calm surface has been ruffled, and the appear- 
ance of the present issue of the new Code has been awaited with 
an unusual degree of interest, not to say anxiety. This interest is 
easily accounted for. In January 1886 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the working of the Education Acts, and, 
after sitting for a period of two and a half years, presented its 
final Report in June 1888. As this Report contained several recom- 
mendations of the greatest importance, some of them in the direc- 
tion of reform and others of a reactionary character, it was 
naturally expected that effect would be given to the more important 
of them in the present Code, the first to make its appearance since 
the presentation of the Report. 

Never had a statesman, with a desire to make himself famous, 
and an inclination to abolish abuses and to introduce reforms into an 
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important branch of the public service, a better opportunity afforded 
him for doing so than has now been allowed to slip through the 
hands of the framer of the present Code. The country anticipated 
great changes ; the report of the Royal Commissioners afforded the 
necessary excuse for introducing them. 

A careful comparison of the present Code with its immediate 
predecessor, however, proves that the opportunity has been neg- 
lected ; that, however great may have been the desire for reforms, 
the courage to introduce them has been lacking. ‘That there has 
been in the official world such a desire is manifested by a 
number of isolated modifications betraying an inclination which 
might not inaptly be described as a mixture of a desire to climb 
and a fear to fall. That these modifications are not quite so inno- 
cent as they appear will be evident enough if the Code be studied. 
That they are all in the direction of reform is, to say the least of 
it, questionable. Though there are here none of the bold attempts 
at revolutionizing popular education in the country in the direction 
of the practical endowment of strictly denominational and sectarian 
institutions, which some hoped and others feared to find in the 
new Code, there are not lacking signs of a more than questionable 
tendency in that direction, a tendency which the lovers of liberty 
and the promoters of an honest and permanent system of truly 
national education should watch with jealous care. 

We do not propose in the following remarks to deal by any 
means exhaustively with the subject. We have only aimed at 
instancing some of the more important changes introduced, and 
pointing out how they are likely to affect the general interests of 
national education, and the relationship they may possibly bear to 
interests which have come to be regarded as necessarily connected 
with party politics. However much we may deplore the introduc- 
tion of political—in the sense of partisan—considerations into 
questions affecting national education, the party of reform, which 
has in the past fought and won the battle of civil and religious 
liberty, cannot now afford to ignore any attempt, however insidious, 
at re-establishing or perpetuating principles condemned by the 
enlightened opinion of the age. While we have not hesitated to 
unmask any such attempts, which a careful reading between the 
lines of the Code showed to exist, we have been equally ready to 
commend what appeared to be deserving of praise from a purely 
educational point of view. 

It is to be regretted that greatly increased facilities for technical 
instruction, and for supplementing the day-school teaching by a well 
arranged system of continuation schools, have not been provided. 
The attempts made in this direction are, like the other reforms 
aimed at, for the most part only half-hearted. It is true that 
something has been attempted, but the matter has not been taken 
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up with any degree of spirit or determination. Most of the new 
requirements are to be commended, the only fault being that they 
do not go farenough. The study of drawing, for instance, strongly 
urged by the Royal Commission, is not made compulsory, and yet 
an attempt is made to bring indirect compulsion to bear upon 
managers and teachers with a view to its adoption. It is provided 
that ‘“‘No school with an average attendance of 100 boys or more 
shall receive 15s, 6d. (the maximum ‘ general’ grant) unless drawing 
is satisfactorily taught.” As the next grade of grant is 14s., 
this article means that, though the teaching of drawing may 
not secure any increase of grant, a school will be mulcted to the 
extent of 1s. 6d. per child if that subject be not “ satisfactorily 
taught.” More commendable is the provision made for the instruc- 
tion of boys under seven years of age in infant schools. These 
little fellows are at present compelled to practise sewing, a most 
senseless requirement, which cannot possibly serve any good purpose, 
as neither the eye, the hand, nor the intelligence is trained by this 
infant tailoring, while it does not, either, prepare the lad for any 
future progress in the science of needlework, inasmuch as the practice 
is finally given up as soon as he passes his seventh year. Now, how- 
ever, instead of sewing, infant-boys will be taught elementary drawing, 
a subject well calculated to develop some of the more important 
faculties. 

Some slight encouragement is given to the study of cookery, a 
practice which has been attended with highly satisfactory results 
where the plan has been properly tried. It is possible the system 
is capable of still further development, and certainly, in the interests 
of the home comforts of the working classes, too much attention 
can hardly be given to two such important home arts as cookery 
and needlework. ‘There is also evidenced some slight desire to 
foster science teaching. Under the existing regulations the study 
of science is practically forbidden to all but the pupils of 
large schools well staffed and well supplied with the necessary 
appliances and apparatus. Now, however, by the addition of a few 
words to Article 12 (/), a systematic course of study in scientific 
subjects is made possible for the pupils of any school within reach of 
available facilities. For instance, a number of schools may unite 
to establish and support one central science class or school; or, 
where such classes or schools are already in existence, whether in 
connection , with colleges or independent of them, pupils from 
elementary schools which are sufficiently near the school for scientific 
instruction may have arranged for them a course of lessons suitable 
to their capacities and at an hour adapted to their convenience. 

The principle of ‘indirect compulsion,” already referred to in 
connection with the teaching of drawing, is evidently a favourite 
one, for it appears in relation to other subjects. One of the recom- 
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mendations of the Royal Commission was the abolition of the 
present requirement, which demanded “English” to be taken if 
any class subject at all were introduced into the time-table of a 
school. This recommendation has been observed in the letter, but 
not in the spirit. ‘‘ English,” as defined by the Code, includes a 
certain amount of technical knowledge of English grammar, coupled 
with learning by rote a given number of lines of poetry, the 
getting up of the poetry entailing quite as much labour as the 
almost equally mechanical parsing and analysis. Now note how the 
Department, while ostensibly acceding to the recommendations. of 
the Commissioners, really continue to impose the condemned require- 
ment. ‘ English ” is no longer made compulsory as the first of the 
class subjects, the choice from among the list of those subjects 
being ostentatiously made free. But, under Art. 100, 

(ii.) ‘‘ No school shall receive more than 12s. unless the 
inspector reports that the scholars throughout the school are 
satisfactorily taught repetition, as set forth in schedule 2.” Note in 
this connection the following facts :— 

(a) “ Repetition as set forth in schedule 2” forms half the 
requirements for English as a class subject. 

(b) If repetition be not taught “satisfactorily ” a possible 
general grant of 15s, 6d. is at once reduced to 12s., a direct 
loss of 3s, 6d. per child. 

(c) If the other half of the subject “English” be also 
satisfactorily taught, a further grant of 2s. per child may be 
claimed, thus making a total difference of 5s. 6d. per child 
between teaching and not teaching ‘“ English as a class 
subject.” 

And yet “English as a class subject” is not compulsory! So 
much for Code morality ! 

The requirements in the various subjects are but slightly modified, 
and need not be here enumerated. Some slight change in the 
wording of one or two foot-notes will, however, materially affect the 
majority of schools in Wales and Monmouthshire. It appears that 
a large proportion, estimated at two-thirds, of the population of the 
thirteen Welsh counties still speak habitually the Cymric tongue, 
while the standard and periodical literature published in that lan- 
guage is so extensive as to bear favourable comparison with the 
literature produced in England by a population equivalent in number 
and opportunities. Notwithstanding all this, it appears that the 
native language of the people has never been recognized in the 
elementary schools, while its use even as a spoken tongue has been 
persistently discouraged. Now, however, the managers of schools 
in Welsh-speaking districts are allowed considerable latitude in the 
arrangement of the school course. For instance, they may -be 
permitted— 
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(a) To teach Welsh reading and writing side by side with 
English. 

(b) To teach Welsh grammar conjointly with English 
grammar. 

(c) To substitute a system of graduated translations from 
Welsh to English for the present requirements in English 
composition. 

Two important principles are involved in these changes, the 
working of which will be regarded with considerable interest by 
English educationists. These are :— 

(1.) The institution, for the first time in the history of popular 
education in this country, of a practical scheme of bi-lingual instruc- 
tion under circumstances which the lingual condition of the Prin- 
cipality peculiarly favours. The superior value as a mental training 
of such a course of instruction is generally admitted by practical 
educationists, and is illustrated in the case of such bi-lingual 
populations as those of Switzerland, for instance. 

(2.) The recognition of the principle, hitherto ignored in the 
Codes, that the different needs and conditions of different districts 
require modifications in their systems of popular education. Hitherto 
every child throughout the country, whatever might have been the 
nature of his surroundings, or the facilities, the needs, or the disad- 
vantages of his district or his home, had to undergo precisely the 
same routine of training. ‘To such an extent was this the case that 
‘the cast-iron Code” had become a by-word among educationists in 
describing the system under which the elementary schools of the 
country worked. ‘The limited degree of elasticity now for the first 
time imparted to the Code, though affecting only one class of schools, 
still forms a precedent of which other classes may well avail them- 
selves in the future. 

We make no reference here to the political considerations sug- 
gested by this formal acknowledgment of the special rights of a 
separate nationality in the kingdom. 

A few minor alterations are made in the sanitary and the staff 
requirements. In the first of these, penalties are imposed upon 
managers who disregard recommendations from the local sanitary 
authorities to close the schools immediately in the case of outbreak 
of epidemics. Under the same head may be classed the demands 
of Art. 85 (a), which increases the internal superficial area required 
from 8 square feet to 10 square feet per child in average attendance, the 
cubical area for each child being similarly increased from 80 to 100 feet. 
This Article would operate unfavourably upon voluntary schools, in- 
asmuch as it would in many cases necessitate a considerable outlay 
for the extension of buildings. This consideration has evidently 
had due weight with the framers of the Code, for the requirement, 
instead of being peremptorily worded, as most of the Articles are, 
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is more cautiously and considerately put thus :—“ In every case the 
Department will endeavour to secure at least 100 feet of internal 
space and 10 square feet of internal area for each unit of average 
attendance”—a merciful way of putting it, for which the managers 
of denominational schools will no doubt be duly thankful. 

In the matter of staff arrangements the requirements are slightly 
increased. But, inasmuch as it is notorious that the minimum 
requirements now in force are far below the actual necessities of 
schools, and that all schools which can possibly afford it are already 
staffed in excess of the present requirements, it will be seen that 
the new demand, which increases the minimum staff required by 
about 12 per cent., will have but very little effect. 
+. Some temptations to falsification of school registers have been re- 
moved by the abolition of what was known as ‘“‘the twenty-two weeks’ 
limit.” All children whose names appeared on the registers for the 
twenty-two weeks preceeding the inspection were required to be pre- 
sented forexamination. If a dull child who had no chance of passing 
exceeded this limit by a single day, he must be presented; if a 
sharp lad, who would be able to pass with honours, fell short of the 
prescribed limit by a single day, he was shut out from the examina- 
tion by an inexorable law which condemned him to remain in the 
same class for another year, discouraging his aspirations for learn- 
ing. ‘The abolition of this absurd requirement has removed a sub- 
stantial grievance, though some modification of the substituted 
article appears to be necessary. It is prescribed by the new Code 
that every child whose name appears in the register is expected to 
be present on the day of inspection, and if present is liable to be 
examined. Individual cases of hardship will be inevitable, and 
instances will occur in which delicate children who, perhaps owing 
to long continued illness, are utterly unfit to bear the strain, will be 
compelled to undergo the annual examination. Common sense 
would say that a certain amount of discretionary power might safely 
be entrusted to the managers of the schools, without subjecting 
them to the degradation of being compelled to submit reasons for 
every minute detail to the supervision and decision of the inspector, 
who is, after all, no more infallible than they are. 

As regards the mode of calculating the grants some important 
changes have been introduced. These are due, for the greater 
part, to the strength and nature of the opposition to the system at 
present in vogue. We fear, however, that the reforms proposed are 
more apparent than real; that some of the most objectionable modes 
of assessing the grant are retained in a slightly modified form in the 
new Code; and that when the new provisions are in actual opera- 
tion there will be found to be nearly as great dissatisfaction as 
expressed heretofore. 
~The most commendable feature in the new system of grant assess- 
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ment is the abolition of what were known as the “ percentages,” 
which embodied in themselves the worst features of the universally 
condemned system of “payment by results.” We need not here 
enter into the consideration of the merits and demerits of the “ pay- 
ment by results” system. Suffice it to say that the results paid for 
were of the most mechnical nature; that under the system a 
teacher was directly encouraged to “cram” rather than to educate 
his pupils ; that intelligent teaching was directly discouraged ; that 
the highest and best work done in the schools was unacknowledged ; 
and that the principle upon which the system was founded is now 
universally condemned alike by practical educationists and educa- 
tional economists. There still linger in the new requirements’ some 
traces of this unpopular and unphilosophic system ; but, as we have 
said, the worst feature—the percentages—has been finally removed 
from the Code. 

To make our meaning clear we should perhaps explain that under 
the old system every child was individually examined in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. ‘The examination was a purely mechanical 
one, and the results at the examination in the form of passes and 
failures were carefully scheduled. ‘The actual number of passes 
obtained in the three subjects was compared with the number 
obtainable, and a “ percentage of passes” was the result. Then for 
every unit of this percentage 1d. was paid for each child in 
average attendance throughout the year. The direct money grant 
was not the only result of the percentage. It affected the whole 
curriculum of the school, and made or marred a teacher’s profes- 
sional prospects. A certain specified “ percentage” was necessary 
before the higher classes in a school were permitted to take up any 
specific subjects; and as two of these “ specific subjects” might 
be taken up, each bringing ina grant of 4s. per child who 
passed, an unsatisfactory percentage would result not only in a 
smaller number of pennies for the aggregate units in the percentage, 
but the higher classes might thereby be mulcted in the sum of 
8s. per child. Nor was even this all. A special grant, known as 
the merit grant, was awarded, under which schools were classed as 
“ fair,” “ good,” or “excellent,” and which brought the sums of Is., 
2s., or 8s., respectively per child to the school exchequer. The 
merit grant depended largely upon the “ percentage,” the baneful 
influence of which was thus extended throughout the whole school. 

The effect of the change in the assessment of grants may best be 
perceived by a comparison of the old and the new methods. 

Three separate items of grant in the old Code have been abolished 
and their place supplied by one new provision. These three were 
(1) a fixed grant of 4s. 6d. per child, payable on the average attend- 
ance, irrespective of examination ; (2) a merit grant of Is., 2s., or 3s. 
per child, based upon the general results of the examination ; and 
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(3) the percentage grant of ld. per unit, varying, of course, 
from the lowest percentage to the maximum 8s. 4d. for the fortunate 
schools which could obtain the 100 per cent. The totals of these 
grants, it will be seen, would make a maximum of lds. 10d.; while 
only 4s. 6d. of this amount was fixed, the remainder being direct 
payment for certain results, it being by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence for an ill-staffed school in a poor neighbourhood to lose all the 
merit grant and a large proportion of the percentage grant, reducing 
the total amount to less than 10s. per child. For these three 
grants there is now substituted one “general” grant, of three 
grades, the minimum being 12s. per child and the maximum 1ds, 6d. 
It will be seen therefore that, while the maximum grant obtainable 
is reduced by 4d., the minimum grant practically independent 
of actual ‘ results,” in the old Code acceptation of the term, is 
materially increased. 

The schools which will benefit, in a monetary sense, by this change 
are those which really stand in the greatest need of it, schools (a) 
which from poverty of resource are either unable to keep an efficient 
staff, or to provide sufficient and suitable apparatus; or (b) whose 
pupils are drawn from aclass whose home influences, or the want of 
them, render the work of educational training up to the requisite 
standard a task of supreme difficulty. As it is evident that the 
schools coming under the class (a) will be as a rule voluntary—a 
term now almost synonymous with denominational—it will be seen 
that this departure from the previous Code tends more to favour 
denominational schools than those under the supervision of school 
boards. 

Most of the remaining grants continue unaltered. These include 
the grants for singing (6d. or 1s.) ; class subjects (two at 1s. or 2s. 
each); and specific subjects (two at 4s. each). 

There is, however, one useful grant abolished, and a new grant of 
quite a different character introduced. Grants of 40s. or 60s. were 
wont to be paid on account of pupil teachers who passed their annual 
examination fairly or well. These are now done away with. It is 
possible that the relaxed requirements in connection with the annual 
examination of these teachers is responsible for this change. Still 
it is to be regretted that some substitute has not been provided for 
a grant which directly tended to encourage effort and self-culture 
on the part of those on whose training so much of the success of our 
national system of education necessarily depends. 

The new grant introduced is that provided for in Article 108. 
This applies to small schools in remote rural districts, where the 
population within two miles from the school is below 400. In such 
case an extra grant of £10 may be paid on application from the 
managers if the inspector reports the staff as sufficient and efficient. 
Article 102 already provides for similar payments in somewhat 
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similar cases, but without the qualifying condition relating to staff. 
By comparing these two articles it will be found that, supposing a 
suitable staff be employed, a school may claim in the form of an 
extra grant— 
(a) £10 if the population within two miles of the school be 
less than 400. 
(b) £20 if the population within the same distance be less 
than 300. 
(c) £25 if the population under the same circumstances be 
less than 200. 

As it is an axiom in school economy that the smaller the school 
the greater the proportionate cost of working, it follows that this 
provision is calculated to relieve those most in need of it. But the 
real meaning of this clause, like that of others in this intricate 
Code, becomes intensified or modified when we come to look beneath 
the surface. It will be seen that these special grants are (a) 
increased in the case of schools with a population of 200 and of 300 
respectively within a school district of two miles circuit ; and (0) 
extended in their application to school districts comprising popula- 
tions between 300 and 400, 

In the absence of a more reliable basis of calculation we shall not 
go far astray if we take it that the number of school districts with 
a population of 400 will be as much in excess of school districts 
with a population of 300 as the latter are in excess of those with a 
population of 200. We find that the 


Districts of 200 population are . 981 
Districts of 300 population are . 1594 
Districts of 400 population will be. 2200 


This will give us a total of ‘ , 4775 


This number of schools then, 4775, may arrange to avail them- 
selves of the new provisions. Assuming that all will do so, we shall 
find that the extra grants paid under this new clause may be 
Q8lat£25  . . £24,525 
1594 ,, 20 F ; 31,880 
2200 ,, 10 : r 22,000 


Making a total of ‘ £78,405 


The next question to be asked is, What schools will participate in 
these grants? Let us then take again as our basis the last pub- 
lished returns of the Education Department, and we find that the 
schools that might claim these grants belong chiefly to the two 
great rival classes, Church of England schools and School Board 
schools, which number between them 934 out of the 981 schools 
with population of less than 200, and 1514 out of 1594 schools with 
population of less than 300. Let us then tabulate the benefits which 
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these two classes of schools will derive from the new provision 
coupled with the present Article 111. 


Church of England Schools. Board Schools. 

811 at £25. : . £20,275 | 123 at £25 ° £3075 
1261.,, 20. . . 25,220 | 253 ,, 20 . ‘ ° 5060 
spol. ,, 10. . : 16,810 | 387 ,, 10. . a . 3370 


Total . £62,305 Total . £11,505 


The remaining £4595 would be divided between Wesleyan schools, 
Roman Catholic schools, and British schools. 

In other words, by giving £11,505 to Board schools, and £4595 to 
other schools, the Education Department seeks permission to give 
£62,305 to the schools connected with the National Society or Church 
of England. 

Under the existing law (Article 111) an annual sum of £30,655 is 
paid in the form of these extra grants, of which £24,770 are paid 
to the Church of England schools, and £4375 to Board schools. 
Under the new provisions, additional aid to the extent of £37,535 
is offered to the Church of England schools, as against £7130 
offered to the Board schools. 

Now, when it is remembered what the main characteristics of the 
National Society or Church schools are, it will be seen that there is 
very much more in the seemingly liberal and sensible provision of 
Article 103 than appears on the surface. These characteristics may 
be summarized thus :— 

(a) The imposition of religious tests on teachers and children. 

(b) The irresponsible nature of the management. 

Under (a) it may be noted that the catechisms, creeds, and formu- 
laries of a distinct religious sect are taught unreservedly; that the 
children of Nonconformists, when no other school is available, are 
compelled by law to attend these schools, and be subjected to their 
proselytizing influences ; and that no Nonconformists can become 
teachers in them without repudiating their principles and embracing 
the tenets and dogmas of the Church. Under (6) it may be remem- 
bered that the managers are responsible to none so long as they 
observe certain formalities required by the Code. 

It will thus be seen that this proposal, harmless and even bene- 
ficial as it may at first sight appear, is really calculated to endow 
denominational institutions, and thus militates against the principle 
of religious equality which has become one of the essential planks 
in the Liberal platform. 

The pupil teacher system has undergone considerable modification. 
Pupil teachers are really apprentices to the profession, and commence 
their actual preparation at the age of thirteen years. The changes 
introduced are nearly all in the direction of relaxation in the 
stringency of the examination, a questionable benefit at the best. 
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To start with, the first examination is entirely done away with, a 
“pass” in the ordinary sixth standard examination in the “ three 
R’s,” supplemented by a certificate from the managers that the 
applicant has “ received instruction” in some two class subjects for 
the two preceding years, being all that is required to secure admis- 
sion to a year’s probation, at the end of which, the ordinary school 
seventh standard examination successfully passed, with a similar 
certificate from the managers, will qualify the candidate for entering 
the subordinate ranks of the profession as a pupil teacher. 

The annual examination during the four years of apprenticeship, 
too, are materially modified. The central system of examinations, 
under which all the pupil teachers within a given area were drawn 
together to a common centre once a year for a collective examina- 
tion, is done away with. Though this system entailed occasional 
hardship to individual teachers in remote country districts—e.g., 
necessitating their making a long journey during boisterous weather 
to the place of examination, and their sitting the greater part of the 
day in damp clothes, and with reduced physical energy to undergo 
an examination which required all their powers to cope with success- 
fully—still, the advantages of that system were such as more than 
counterbalanced this hardship. Among the advantages of the old 
system may be mentioned the following: (1) Uniformity of standard— 
all the pupil teachers of the same grade throughout the country 
having precisely identical examination papers to work; (2) The 
examination taking place for the whole country on the same day, 
relieved the candidates from the double pressure of preparing their 
classes to meet the annual examination and getting up their own 
subjects at the same time; (8) The pupil teachers’ examination taking 
place from one to five months prior to the school examination, enabled 
the inspectors, when visiting a school, to point out to each candidate 
the defects in the paper worked at the examination—no slight 
advantage, when it is remembered that the worked papers are never 
returned to the candidates. To this might be added the opportunity 
afforded of making the acquaintance of other teachers in the district, 
and the educative influence of seeing a world outside their own 
villages, an opportunity which few pupil teachers in the country 
districts ever enjoyed on any other occasion. 

Under the new system, the examinations of the pupil teachers will 
take place at their own schools, at the time of the school examina- 
tion, and in addition to depriving them of the evident advantages 
specified above, will impose upon them the additional hardship of 
being engaged in working their own examination papers while the 
classes they have been instructing throughout the year are being put 
through their paces by the inspector. The classes will thus be 
deprived of the presence of the teacher to whom they have been 
‘accustomed, while the teacher will be denied the opportunity of 
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seeing for himself what are the weak points in the work, weaknesses 
of which he might have been ignorant, but which would probably 
appear under a searching examination by an experienced inspector. 

Neither does the fact that the annual examination of the pupil 
teacher is henceforth to be sensibly easier by any means make up 
for the evident disadvantages entailed by the proposed change. 
Indeed we are inclined to think that this relaxation may have a 
further unhappy result. The critical examination is now postponed 
until the close of the apprenticeship, when the pupil teacher, if he 
wishes to continue in the profession, must submit to the “ entrance ” 
or “ Queen’s scholarship” examination at the training colleges. If 
this examination be not successfully passed, the ranks of the pro- 
fession are closed against the unfortunate plucked one, who is, how- 
ever, as a matter of grace, allowed a second and final test in another 
year after the first failure. The point we insist on is this: it is 
hardly fair to place such supreme importance upon a single exami- 
nation at the close of the apprenticeship, without having given the 
candidates the preparatory training of an annual examination on 
almost identical lines. It places a direct temptation in the way of 
the youthful candidates and their trainers to postpone the hard 
grinding for the all-important examination until the few months 
immediately preceding it. 

Laxity, in the earlier stages in the professional career of the 
teacher, is fully compensated by increased stringency during the 
remaining course. Under the present Code a pupil teacher who 
successfully completes his apprenticeship by passing his “ fourth 
year” examination may elect, either (a) to present himself for 
admission at a training college; or, (b) to seek an engagement as an 
assistant teacher in a large school; or, (c) to take sole charge as 
acting teacher of a small school in a rural district. Under the new 
regulations the teacher must pass the entrance examination to a 
training college (a) before he can be qualified for either of the 
other sources (0) and (c). 

Another step in the right direction is the requirement that the 
examinations set at the end of the first and second year’s course 
respectively at the training colleges must be passed both by students 
and acting teachers before the certificate of competency as a teacher 
can be secured. At present certificates can be obtained by passing 
either of these examinations ; henceforth both must be passed. This, 
like the preceding provision, will have the effect of materially raising 
the educational standard of the teachers employed. 

The abolition of the endorsement of certificates by the inspectors 
will be generally welcomed. This annual endorsement constitutes 
one of the most serious grievances of which the teachers, as a 
body, complain. The idiosyncracies, not to say prejudices, of 
individual inspectors led them to take and express widely different 
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views of the work performed by teachers in charge of schools. 
What one might extol as a virtue another might regard as unim- 
portant, and a change in the inspectorate of a district was not 
unfrequently followed by a general reduction in the reported 
standard efficiency of the schools. As each inspector endorsed a 
teacher’s certificate for the first ten years after its issue, and as 
this endorsement contained a brief summary of the inspector’s 
opinion on the teacher’s work, and as ten successive favourable 
endorsements were necessary before a teacher’s certificate could be 
raised to the first class, it naturally follows that a teacher’s whole 
professional future might be marred by a single endorsement. As 
there was no appeal from an inspector’s endorsement, this provision 
placed in a practically irresponsible official’s hand almost autocratic 
power, and subjected the teachers in an inspector's district to a 
state of abject slavery to his individual will. Now, while this 
irritating and frequently abused provision is finally abolished, strict 
attention to duty on the part of the teacher is effectually safeguarded 
by a new Article (88) which demands that the managers of a school 
must publish the inspector’s annual report on the state of the 
school. Another advantage is secured by this article ; the publicity 
thus given to the annual balance-sheet and report of each school 
will serve as a check alike upon all impropriety in connection with 
the financial arrangements, and upon carelessness or incompetency 
on the part of the teaching staff. An inspector, too, who knows 
that his report will be published, and be thus subjected to the 
criticism of men over whom he has no authority, but who know as 
much about the actual state of the schools as himself, will be much 
more careful in awarding either blame or praise than if the report 
partook of the semi-confidential character of an endorsement upon a 
teacher's certificate. 

With regard to the training of teachers a most important reform 
is introduced. ‘The condition of residence at a training college, 
hitherto enforced in England and Wales, though long since dispensed 
with in Scotland, is no longer required. Under the operation of 
Article 48, students are now permitted to receive their training at 
day, as distinct from residential, training colleges. In Article 125 
these day training colleges are described as “ University or other 
colleges,” which seenis to indicate that the chief object of the new 
provision is to afford teachers opportunities for securing a more 
liberal education than would be possible under the comparatively 
restricted curriculum of the existing residental colleges. As to the 
desirability of this, there can be no two opinions. Granted the 
teacher be possessed of the necessary technical knowledge of, and 
practical skill in, the art of teaching, then the broader the lines of 
his additional training and the more liberal his education, the better 
fitted will he be for the important duties which await him, This 
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consideration has doubtless had its full weight in the introduction of 
this welcome reform. 

But there is another, and no less important principle, underlying 
this new departure. At present teachers in England and Wales are 
all trained at the residential colleges. There are forty-three of these 
colleges, thirty of which belong to the Church of England, three to 
the Roman Catholics, two are Wesleyans, six are in connection with 
the British and Foreign School Society, and two are classed as 
undenominational. Taking those of the British and Foreign School 
Society to be, as they really are, undenominational, we have thirty- 
five denominational and eight undenominational colleges. In other 
words, of the forty-three training colleges, thirty-five impose religious 
tests as conditions of admission, while only eight are free. 

Taking the latest published returns, we find that there were in 
February 1888, in training at these colleges 3265 students, of whom 
2603 had had certain religious tests imposed upon them as a 
condition of their admission and of their continued training. None 
of these 2603 had afforded them even the miserable safeguard of a 
conscience clause. ach and all had to utter the shibboleth of the 
particular sect to which the college belonged. Taking the Church 
of England colleges as an example, we find that ‘‘ the test of Confirma- 
tion and receiving the Communion is well nigh invariably imposed, 
and doctrinal examinations have to be passed as a fundamental 
condition of entrance.” Commenting upon this state of things, Dr. 
Crosskey, of Birmingham, says :—‘‘ Far more is involved in the 
sectarian system than filling the mind with current dogmas, 
supremely dangerous as that is. A large army of teachers is being 
trained and organized, pledged to the service of the Anglican 
Church.” Another writer, the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, says :—‘“ These 
tests at the sectarian training colleges have a most corrupting and 
disastrous influence upon the minds of young people, making them 
tamper with their consciences and adopt religious professions which 
do not come from the heart, but which, to speak shortly, come from 
the pocket.” 

Now if these training colleges were self-supporting, if they de- 
pended upon their own denominational endowments for their support, 
and made no demands upon the taxpayer for assistance, then, 
though the spirit of the age is decidedly opposed to the principle 
of religious tests, there would not have been much to be said. But, 
when we look into the actual state of things, the whole matter 
wears a very different complexion. Not only are they not self-sup- 
porting, but they depend upon direct State aid for the greater portion 
of their income. ‘Taking, again, the latest published returns, we 
find that the forty-three colleges make a return of total income 
for the year at £168,505 8s. 4d. Of this amount, no less 
than £122,740 3s. 7d. came in the form of Government grants, 
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£116,538 3s. 7d. being paid by the Education Department, and 
£6202 by the Science and Art Department. The students paid 
£28,007 5s. 6d., of which £22,594 8s. was required in the form 
of fees, and £5412 17s. 6d. in cash payments for books, &c. The 
denominations themselves only contributed £15,418 2s. 6d. of the 
total amount, of which £9399 10s. 4d. was granted by diocesan 
boards and similar institutions, £6018 12s. 2d. being received in 
the form of individual subscriptions. The small remaining portion 
of the income, £2339 16s. 9d., was made up of various items, 
including proceeds of land or capital sums, collections in churches 
and chapels, and other sources. Omitting from our calculations the 
amounts received on the one hand from the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, as being grants in the form of payment for actual results, 
and on the other the individual subscriptions and payments by 
students, which would probably continue to be received by the 
college authorities were all religious tests abolished, let us compare 
the general Government grants with the actual denominational 
contributions. We find, then, that while the diocesan boards and 
other denominational organizations contributed £9399 10s. 4d. 
towards the maintenance of the colleges in which they impose their 
own religious tests, the State has contributed in the form of grants 
in aid a sum of £94,521 12s. 10d. In other words, denomina- 
tions, by taxing their own organizations to the amount of 1s., 
receive from the State 10s. to enable them to maintain institu- 
tions established for the avowed purpose of training teachers 
pledged to the service of their denomination. 

In face of the increasing number and extended areas of school 
boards, the undenominational colleges were quite inadequate to 
meet the demands of those who stood in need of the profes- 
sional training requisite to fit them for their future duties. The 
imposition of tests, to which they could not conscientiously subscribe, 
necessitated on the part of many the choice of one of two evils—either 
they had to forego the professional advantages of a college training, 
or they were tempted to ‘‘ make professions of faith as a matter of 
business, and to use religion as an instrument for getting on in the 
world.” This enforcement of civil disabilities on a large and im- 
portant section of the community had grown to the proportion of a 
grave national evil. 

Paying due regard to the foregoing facts, we are in a better 
position to understand rightly the actual bearing and importance of 
the change now proposed to be introduced into the method of 
training teachers. The residential training colleges, with their 
religious tests, will find in the proposed day training colleges, with 
their freedom from the restrictions incident to donominational 
institutions, most formidable rivals. Henceforth those who attain 
the requisite standard in the annual examination need neither forego 
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the advantages of a professional training nor degrade themselves 
by uttering with the tongue opinions to which the heart does not 
subscribe. While those who favour the removal of religious tests 
will naturally feel gratified at the opening of a new field of train- 
ing which will materially diminish the disabilities of an important 
section of professional men and women, they should not lose sight of 
the fact that this benefit, welcome though it will be, will indirectly 
tend to the perpetuation of these disabilities in connection with 
existing denominational establishments. The evil in connection 
with these was assuming such gigantic proportions that public 
opinion in the country would in a comparatively short time have 
probably become so decided in its condemnation of, and so organized 
in its opposition to, the system, that a radical change in the manage- 
ment of these institutions would have been enforced as a precedent 
condition of continued Government aid. Now, however, the pro- 
vision of day training colleges will afford a sort of safety valve, and, 
by opening other channels of relief for those who are aggrieved by 
the religious tests of the denominational colleges, divert to an 
appreciable extent public attention from the consideration of what is, 
after all, the perpetuation in an aggravated form of a principle 
which the advanced thought and sense of justice of the age have 
long since condemned. 

The conditions, too, which are attached to the day training colleges 
betray an evident desire to favour the residential institutions, the 
great majority of which are, as has already been shown, purely 
denominational. This can be best illustrated by giving the actual 
figures. There may be paid to the residential colleges, subject to 
certain conditions which are immaterial to the argument, a sum of 
£50 a year for each male student, and of £35 a year for each 
female student in training. In the case of day training colleges, 
however, the maximum sums obtainable are £35 and £30 respec- 
tively. This only illustrates the niggardliness which characterizes 
most of the concessions granted in the Code to popular demands. 

Now there are grave objections to this illiberal treatment of the 
day training colleges. To start with, Scotland—in none of whose 
colleges is the condition of actual residence imposed—may claim the 
full grant of £50 and £35 for males and females respectively. Primd 
facie we might argue that if it is right for Scotland it cannot be 
wrong for England to receive these full grants. The next considera- 
tion is that the day training colleges are materially handicapped by 
these provisions in competing with the residential colleges. The 
grant to the day colleges is divided into two unequal portions: the 
one intended to meet the tuition fees of the college, and the other to 
cover the cost of maintenance for the student. Ten pounds is allotted 
for the former, and £25 for the latter purpose. Mr. Cumin, the 
Permanent Secretary of the Education Department, gave before the 
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Royal Commission some interesting statistics bearing upon this 
particular point. It appears that in the residental colleges for 
men, the average annual cost of training is £61. Of this, £9 is 
apportioned to the maintenance of buildings, taxes, &c., which 
would not be incurred in the day colleges, assuming existing insti- 
tations were utilized. A further sum of £3 is put down to the 
cost of the Science and Art Department, which is repaid by the 
Department at South Kensington. Deducting, then, these two 
amounts from the original £61, we have left £49, which is Mr. 
Cumin’s assessment of what the actual cost of training in the day 
colleges would amount to. But the students in the residential 
colleges pay in fees now an average of £8, reducing the amount 
actually required for the day colleges to £41. To meet this £41 
the Government now proposes to grant £35, or £6 less than they 
would in the case of the residental colleges. To put it in other 
words, if a student is not prepared to undergo the religious tests 
imposed at the residental colleges, he must be prepared to pay a 
fine of £6 a year, in the form of increased personal contributions, to 
enable him to avail himself of the advantages of an institution at 
which these tests are not imposed. 

We find, too, on examining the returns of the training colleges 
that, in the case of males, the actual average payment in the form 
of Government grant was within a penny or so of £42 18s., and 
not £41 as would appear from Mr. Cumin’s evidence. If this 
additional £1 18s. be added to the £6 in which the student who is 
not inclined to submit to religious tests is to be mulcted, we find 
that he must pay twice as much for his professional training if he 
happens to possess a conscience, as would be required of him could 
he bring himself to subscribe freely to the particular dogmas sub- 
mitted to him for acceptance as a condition of his admission to a 
denominational college, though 75 per cent. of the expenditure of 
that institution is provided for by State aid. 

It will thus be seen that the new Code, which will soon be 
discussed in Parliament, is one which not only demands the careful 
consideration of the Liberal party, but which may also, in many 
material respects, vitally affect one of the most important of our 
national interests. 

Some objections may be raised to certain arguments we have 
employed, and it will be urged that, so far from favouring denomi- 
national schools and colleges, the Government is really handicapping 
these institutions to an alarming extent. The attacks already made 
in both Houses upon the Government for its alleged indifference to 
the interests of denominational schools will be advanced, and the 
increased requirements as to staff and sanitation will be instanced 
in proof of the contention that the Government has not unduly 
favoured sectarian teaching, In reply we should say that a feigned 
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attack may prove as useful in political as in military tactics, and 
that there may be some danger of the attention of reformers being 
distracted by these feints from the real danger. As regards the 
other point raised we again call attention to the wording of the 
Code on the question of sanitary arrangements. 

But, to place the matter beyond doubt, the Government has 
hastened to assure its supporters that every consideration will be 
shown to the denominational schools. Replying to questions put 
in the House of Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London, Lord Cranbrook said: “It was not intended to 
lay down a hard and fast rule with regard to the provision of 100 
cubic feet for each scholar in existing schools; and in order to 
remove apprehensions on this point, he proposed to amend the rule 
in such a way as to make it clear that the requirement in question 
would only apply to schools to be built henceforth.” 

Now, as ‘‘ the schools to be built henceforth ” will, in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred, be board schools, it will be seen that a 
special reservation is made in favour of voluntary or denominational 
schools, and what is regarded as a sanitary necessity to be enforced 
in the case of schools erected at the cost of the ratepayers, is to be 
officially winked at in the case of denominational schools. As 
though even this were not enough, Lord Cranbrook added on behalf 
of the Government that: “Neither from this provision nor from 
others which had been referred to, had the managers of voluntary 
schools anything to fear..... Nothing could be more contrary to 
the truth than the suspicion which seemed to be entertained in some 
quarters that the Education Department was inclined to favour 
board at the expense of voluntary schools.” Whether the converse 
of this be true—whether, in fact, the advocates of unsectarian edu- 
cation and the lovers of religious liberty have anything to fear, may 
be judged from the facts and figures we have already advanced. 






A RATIONAL USE OF SUNDAY. 


By a custom, which has become so deeply rooted as to amount almost 
to a law, 999 out of every 1000 English men and women find them- 
selves for one day in every week free from their ordinary avocations. 
From Saturday night until Monday morning their time is, as we 
express it, ‘‘ their own.” 

It is pretty generally believed that the origin of the idea of a 
day of cessation from ordinary routine is to be found in the opening 
passages of the oldest and most beautiful book of poetry, history, and 
legend in the whole range of the world’s literature, and in the highly 
artificial ecclesiastical scheme of the Jewish national life as described 
in this volume, with all of which we assume that our readers are 
thoroughly familiar. It is very probable, however, that the idea of 
periodical intervals of rest, borrowed from the observance of natural 
celestial phenomena, such as the waxing and waning of the moon, 
&c., may have arisen in the mind of man still earlier in the twilight 
of the dawn of the history of our race. Some suggestion of this 
may perhaps be found in the pagan names of the days of the week, 
such as Sunday—Dives Solis—the day consecrated to Apollo, the Sun 
God, &c. Into speculations such as these it is not, however, our 
intention to wander, but rather to inquire first, very briefly, how it 
comes about that Sunday in England is observed in the manner 
which at present prevails; to contrast the English Sunday with that 
of our Continental neighbours ; and to plead for a more rational 
use of our weekly day of rest than now obtains. 

The New Testament story of the abrogation of the Jewish 
Sabbath, the observance of the evening of that day for the com- 
momoration of the Lord’s Supper by the earliest Christians, and 
their subsequent adoption of the first day of the week for this 
purpose in consequence of its coincidence with the Resurrection, 
the Apostolic references to the day, and the decree of the Emperor 
Constantine in A.D. 321 declaring it a legal holiday, are doubtless 
familiar to all, and we need not refer to them more particularly. 
“ Remember the Commandment,” said an estimable English lady to 
the equally estimable Abbot of a once splendid and still venerable 
monastery, when he urged her to avoid a Friday in Lent for her next 
visit, and to choose 2 Sunday in preference. She could not possibly 
come on a Sunday, was her reply. ‘‘Why not,’ inquired the 
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astonished Benedictine. ‘The Commandment, remember the Com- 
mandment,” answered the fair Protestant, with an air of quiet con- 
viction and reproof. ‘ Which Commandment, Signora?” pursued 
the Abbot, and, receiving no reply from his injured guest, addressed 
the same inquiry to one of his monks. ‘‘ Do you know what Com- 
mandment the Signora refers to?” As no enlightenment came 
from this source either, the Abbot, with an air of perfect politeness, 
bade adieu to his visitor with this remark: ‘‘ We must learn our 
Commandments better by the next time you pay us a visit.” The 
subsequent comment upon the incident, made by the lady to a fellow 
traveller, was, ‘‘ How ignorant the monks must be not to know their 
Commandments.” * 

However, the monks were doubtless right, for we think there are 
few even of the most rigid Sabbatarians, who, having given their 
unprejudiced attention to the subject, can maintain, with any show 
of authority, that there is any one of God’s Commandments, which 
is still binding on Christians, forbidding travelling or recreation on 
Sunday. ‘There is, indeed, a pretty general consensus of opinion 
among theologians that, to use their own expression, “‘ The Sabbath 
began with Moses and ended with Christ.” 

On this subject of “Sabbath-Sunday” observance the early 
Christian fathers are somewhat obscure, and at times contradictory, 
as was to be expected in a period of transition such as that in which 
they wrote ; but it is noteworthy that the semi-Christian Emperor 
Constantine, in the edict before referred to, never contemplated a 
complete substitution of Sunday for the Jewish Sabbath, for he 
specially provided for the holding of markets on the first day of the 
week. And, moreover, the bulk of the evidence collected by the 
historians of the early Christian Church seems to point to the fact 
that, although the first day of the week was a day set apart for certain 
religious observances and abstinence from ordinary work, recreation 
and necessary labour were not interdicted. Indeed, coming down to 
a much later period, we do not find that it can even be said that 
such Reformers as Calvin or Zwinglius were strict Sabbatarians ; 
and it appears to be solely to the Puritan movement in England that 
we owe the tyrannous custom which has during the past two or three 
hundred years converted the English Sunday into a kind of semi- 
Jewish Sabbath, and made it a day of misery for thousands of young 
people and of intolerable ennui for thousands of their elders. 

Before we turn from this part of the subject, which is mainly 
intended for the orthodox observers of Sunday, but which has a 
distinct bearing on what we have to say later, the following extract 
from a paper by a well-known Protestant divine very fairly represents, 
we believe, the views of a large section of the more liberal theological 
teachers of the present time. He says, *‘ To fancy that we offend God, 
? From Sunday and Recreation : a Symposium. London: Griffith, Farran'& Co. 1889. 
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or violate the Lord’s Day, by mending a garment, adding a sum, 
paying a servant's wages, reading a newspaper, or knocking a nail 
or two in a wall, is Judaic, not Christian. Any man or woman may 
rightly abstain from such trifling secularities as a matter of private 
discipline ; but let it be understood that that is the reason, not the 
fourth Commandment.” ! 


In order further to show that the English Sunday was not 
always as it is now (for which, of course, there are countless other 
authorities), let us turn to The Declaration of Sports, which was 
first published by command of James I. in 1618, and subsequently 
republished by Charles I, The gist of it is contained in the following 
sentences :— 

“An as for our good peoples’ lawfull Recreation, our pleasure 
likewise is, That after the end of Divine Service, our good people be 
not disturbed, letted, or discouraged from any Lawfull Recreation, 
such as dancing, either men or women, Archery for men, leaping, 
vaulting, or any other such harmless recreation, nor from having of 
May Games, Whitsun ales; and Morris Dances and the setting up of 
May Poles and other sports-therewith used, so as the same be had in 
due and convenient time without impediment or neglect of Divine 
Service ; and that women shall have leave to carry rushes to the 
Church for the decoring them according to their old custome. But 
withall we doe here account still as prohibited all unlawful games to 
be used upon Sundays only, such as Beare and Bull baiting, Inter- 
ludes, and at all times, in the meaner sort of people by Law pro- 
hibited, Bowling.” 

But who among those who wish to be thought respectable even, 
to say nothing of being considered orthodox, dares to attempt 
recreation on this Sunday, which in England is to many the longest, 
dullest, and greyest of all the days of the week. Of course, we 
don’t expect every one who experiences this will be brave enough to 
avow it, but we are sure this description of it will find a secret echo 
in many a breast. The family man may find his pleasure in quiet 
reunion with his loved ones at home, but all are not family men, and, 
of course, we exclude the fervent enthusiast, devout and sincere 
Christian, who lives for his religion and does not put it on with his 
Sunday clothes; but think of the thousands of dreary sermons that 
hundreds of thousands of men and women listen to, or sleep through, 
on Sundays; think of the utter dulness of our great cities and 
towns on that day. Songs and games put on one side, ordinary 
recreative reading prohibited, the piano closed except to sacred 
music in the shape of dreary hymn tunes, but few sounds of life 
save the dreary clangour of inharmonious charch bells ; no club, no 
concert, no theatre, no museum, no picture galleries, no free and 
1 Sunday and Recreation. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 1889. 
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bright social gatherings, no amusement, no recreation of any kind, 
except perhaps that of walking out to gaze on the face of nature, 
which is ever kind and beautiful on Sundays and week days alike. 
But there are some of our spiritual pastors and masters who 
would even deny us this. Hear what comfortable words one of our 
suburban clergy said publicly in this year of grace, 1889 :—‘‘ You 
must allow me this month to add my strong protest against the 
growing practice among the gentlemen of this place to go for a walk 
on Sunday mornings instead of coming to church, and this in the 
most bare-faced manner. It is not even thought wngentlemanly for a 
man to be seen with his pipe, his dogs, and his weekday clothes by 
his fellow-Churchmen when they are on their way to the House of 
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God.” 


This gentleman must surely belong to that class which Lord 
Neaves so satirically refers to in his verses entitled :— 


LET US ALL BE UNHAPPY ON SUNDAY. 
A Lyric for Saturday night. 


We zealots, made up of still clay, 

The sour-looking children of sorrow, 
While not over jolly to-day, 

Resolve to be wretched to morrow. 
We can’t for a certainty tell 

What mirth may molest us on Monday, 
But, at least, to begin the week well, 

Let us all be unhappy on Sunday. 


That day, the calm season of rest, 
Shall come to us freezing and frigid ; 
A gleam all our thoughts shall invest, 
Such as Calvin would call over-rigid. 
With sermons from morning till night 
We'll strive to be decent and dreary : 
To preachers a przise and delight, 
Who ne'er think that sermons can 
weary. 
All tradesmen cry up their own wares, 
In this they agree well together : 
The mason by stone and lime swears ; 
The tanner is always for leather ; 
The smith still for iron would go ; 
The schoolmaster stands up for teach- 
ing ; 
The parson would have it, you know, 
There’s nothing on earth like his 
preaching. 


The face of kind Nature is fair, 
But our system obscures its effulgence; 
How sweet is a breath of fresh air ! 
But our rules don’t allow the in- 
dulgence. 
These gardens, their walks and green 
bowers, 
Might be free to the poor man for one 
day, 
But no-—the glad plants and gay 
flowers 
Mustn’t bloom or smell sweetly on 
Sunday. 


What though a good precept we 
strain, 
Till hateful and hurtful we make it ; 
What though, in thus pulling the rein, 
We draw it so tight as to break it! 
Abroad we forbid folks to roam, 
For fear they get social or frisky, 
But of course they can sit still at home, 
And get dismally drunk on whisky. 
Then, though we can’t certainly tell 
How mirth may molest us on 
Monday, 
At least, to begin the week well, 
Let us all be unhappy on Sunday. 


Contrast all this with the brightness, life, and gaiety of a Sunday 


on the Continent. 


The devout may be as devout as they please, but they do not 


impose restrictions upon those who seek other relaxation than church 
going. We are vaguely threatened in certain quarters with all the 
awful blighting effects of a “Continental Sunday ” (whatever that 
portentous prophecy may mean), whenever we plead for the least 
relaxation of our rigid rules) We have never spoken to an in- 
telligent foreigner who, knowing the two ways of spending the 
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day, has not declared in favour of his own on all counts, and there 
are few Englishmen not in the ranks of the ultra-orthodox, and who 
are free to declare their own thoughts, who would not make the same 
avowal. 

On the Continent, the public parks, gardens, museums, and picture 
galleries are open each Sunday ; concerts and all kinds of amuse- 
ments for young and old are provided; families meet in pleasant, 
bright, and lively social reunion, they take their pleasure together at 
home and abroad, and the day is really one of recreative and, generally 
speaking, healthful change. True, some must work that others may 
play, but these too have their turn. Our working classes have often 
been threatened by the clerical party that the introduction of the 
Continental Sunday here would prove to be but the thin end of a 
wedge which would make them work seven days instead of six for 
the same wage. ‘This is a bogy which is easily frightened away by 
a very slight knowledge of Continental life, where, we believe, no 
such thing ever happens. 

But, in spite of the sombre picture we have drawn, there are signs 
that the reform is at hand: the tendency to relax the rigid rules is 
beginning to be felt at both ends and in the middle of the social 
structure, and will go on in spite of clerical fulminations and ency- 
clicals from the whole bench of bishops. We hear of Sunday 
morning theatricals and Sunday evening concerts at the New Club, 
Sunday evening entertainments at the Gaiety, private theatricals on 
Sunday in several houses of the rich—Sunday being in many such 
houses the chief day for “ receiving.” Sunday on the Thames in the 
season is a gala day for the rich and well-to-do. Organ recitals are 
being provided in certain quarters, and Sunday lectures on secular 
subjects are becoming a recognized institution. We have bands in 
the parks, and is it fair that our working men should not be admitted 
to their own rooms, to read their own books, or look at their own art 
treasures on Sunday, just because these institutions happen to be 
public property? The State museums are the property of the whole 
nation ; hence the convenience of all the proprietors should be con- 
sulted. But since there are many communities, as well as private 
individuals, who hold a different view, a piébiscite might be taken in 
the various towns where the question is still open. 

We should be the last to urge a course which would unnecessarily 
do violence to the feelings and convictions of those to whom we 
have referred as the sincerely orthodox and devout; but we must 
speak plainly, progress is being made towards freedom, and plain 
speaking induces timorous men to speak and to act. 

What we mean by a Sunday spent rationally, is a Sunday on 
which public parks shall be completely thrown open (as for the most 
part they now are), and in which bands and other innocent amuse- 
ment and recreation shall be regularly provided; a Sunday on 
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which museums, picture galleries and public libraries shall be free 
and open to the people; a Sunday of public and private social 
enjoyment ; a Sunday for the people, on which healthy amusement, 
innocent recreation, and useful education shall not be restricted, but 
fostered and developed to their fullest extent. And we base our 
plea for such a Sunday on the needs and instincts of the people, 
high and low, rich and poor, which cannot be satisfied with the dry 
bones of a theological system, of which, indeed, ‘the letter killeth 
but the spirit giveth life,” being convinced that the work of refining, 
educating, humanizing, and elevating the people will be materially 
helped forward by a rational use of that day of rest and recreation 
which custom and law have provided for us. 





THE VITALITY OF PROTECTIONIST 
FALLACIES. 


OF all the truths and scientific principles elaborated in modern times 
there are none which have made such halting progress, or which 
occupy such an ambiguous position at the present day, as those of 
Political Economy. The glowing visions indulged in some forty 
years since with respect to the benefits that were to be con- 
ferred upon the world by this particular science seem to be, if 
anything, farther from practical realization than ever. It was at 
one time imagined that a grand moral, as well as material, benefit 
had been gained by the discovery and promulgation of the fact that 
the interests of different nations are not antagonistic, as had formerly 
been supposed, and that, so far as the question of prosperity is con- 
cerned, there is, as a general rule, no more rational justification for 
hostile tariffs than there is for hostile acts. The more ardent 
advocates of this doctrine naturally supposed that the plain and 
self-evident character of its main principles could not fail to gain 
converts as soon as they became known, and that it was therefore 
destined, not merely to add to the material well-being of the 
civilized world, but also to assist in toning down the distinctions 
and feelings of mistrust which at present constitute a most fruitful 
source of international discords, and thus hasten the arrival of an 
age of universal peace. 

It is needless to say that there is now but scant justification for 
any further indulgence in dreams of this kind. Turn in which 
direction we will the prospect is anything but encouraging. Every 
European nation of any importance, as well as the great Republic of 
the West, is as firmly moored to the Protective system as though 
Adam Smith and his followers had never lived. Only from England 
does the Free Trade policy receive any practical support, but even 
England’s colonies have one by one fallen into the old grooves as 
soon as they possessed the power to exercise any direction in the 
matter. Theories which were fondly believed to have been exploded, 
as thoroughly as alchemy and witchcraft, by the light of scientific 
truth still find almost universal credence; and at the present time 
the fiscal arrangements of every nation but our own are based on 
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the assumption that it is possible for any community to add to its 
own wealth by placing artificial checks upon its import trade. 

At the first glance it appears somewhat strange that the ele- 
mentary principles of Political Economy affecting the question of 
Free Trade should have received practical recognition in this 
country only. Their truth can be demonstrated with absolute 
certainty; yet they are almost universally ignored. There is 
sometimes a disposition to assume that their adoption in England 
may be regarded as evidence of superior sagacity or greater enlighten- 
ment on the part of the English people; but it is to be feared that . 
this flattering view of the matter will not bear close examination, 
The evidence points unmistakably to the conclusion that the sound- 
ness of the Free Trade system is not perceived more generally here 
than in France or the United States, and that the place this system 
now holds in practical politics in England is due to causes in no way 
connected with any logical convictions. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether the opposite policy could possibly be followed under exist- 
ing conditions. If Political Economy as a science had not yet been 
heard of, the problem of food supply would of itself have almost 
sufficed to drive England into the adoption of Free Trade; and it 
would have done this by a form of logic which admits of no dispute. 
As matters now stand it would be impossible for this country to 
adhere to the Protective system with any degree of consistency, for 
the branch of production which comes most strongly into competition 
with foreign supplies, and which suffers most acutely from the contest, 
is that of agriculture, and here the utter impracticability of the 
remedy which seems naturally to suggest itself is so evident that 
only the very dullest and most impervious understandings can fail 
to realize its force. It is easy to find plausible reasons why 
foreigners should not be permitted to supply us with manufactured 
goods; but no man who is not qualified for a place in a lunatic 
asylum would maintain that they should also be debarred from 
furnishing us with the necessaries of life. 

But there are other causes which have tended not less strongly 
than the inadequate supply of home-grown corn to clear our fiscal 
policy of the Protectionist fallacies to which most civilized nations 
still adhere. All honour is due to the leaders of the Free Trade 
movement for the perseverance and ardour they displayed in throw- 
ing down the old pernicious checks upon our foreign trade; but at 
the same time there is good reason to believe that they would have 
preached in vain if their efforts had not been seconded by other 
powerful influences. Apart from the fact that the further protection 
of our agriculture from foreign competition would long since have 
become impossible, it may be pointed out that the natural advantages 
possessed by England in the shape of a practically unlimited supply 
of mineral wealth, an energetic and persevering race of inhabitants, 
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and a splendid maritime position, have enabled her not only to hold 
her own in the general competition with other nations, but to under- 
sell them in most neutral markets. Protection could therefore not 
be applied to industries which overflow the world ; since it is evident 
that a nation which lives by supplying foreigners with manufactured 
goods cannot at the same time be a large and general importer of 
similar goods for its own use. 

These considerations render it impossible to form anything like 
a precise estimate of the extent to which the present commercial 
policy of England is due to the efforts of the early apostles of Free 
Trade; but, whatever may be the truth in this respect, the state of 
public opinion here now shows clearly that the principles they up- 
held are a very long way from receiving unanimous support. For 
reasons which need not here be discussed, we are still considerable 
importers of foreign manufactures of certain kinds, and no sooner 
does any particular branch of industry begin to suffer at all acutely 
from this outside competition than there is a general protest against 
the hardship and injustice—and even the folly—of allowing 
foreigners to deprive our own countrymen of employment. If, 
through the influence of a combination of unfavourable circum- 
stances, such a state of things became general, there is little doubt 
that some radical changes would take place in our present policy, 
and that efforts would be made to preserve our declining industries 
by means of protective duties. The apparently superior wisdom 
which now seems to characterize our commercial system would 
quickly vanish, and we should find ourselves again with the majority 
who still cling to the old superstitions in spite of all opposing 
facts and theories. 

The plain truth is that neither in this nor in any other country 
are the real advantages of Free Trade popularly understood. In the 
first place, there are comparatively few persons who trouble them- 
selyes to examine the question, except by the light of what they 
regard as common sense; and this assures them that it is preferable 
to find employment for their compatriots than it is to do so for 
foreigners. For the great majority of individuals the ‘ dismal 
science ” has no attraction whatever; but if it happens at any time 
that their own personal affairs are likely to be affected by the work- 
ing of its principles, it is tolerably certain that the logic of self- 
interest will speedily settle any question on which they may have 
hitherto been in doubt. The manufacturer who foresees the possible 
destruction of his own line of business by foreign competition, and 
the operative who fears the loss of his employment from the same 
cause, will both turn more willing ears to the man who asserts that 
the realization of their fears would be a positive loss to the com- 
munity, and should therefore be prevented, than to the economist 
who can console them only by pointing to the necessity for turning 
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their capital and labour into new channels. No better illustration 
of the shallow and illogical character of popular opinions on this 
particular question can be found than is afforded by the tone of the 
newspaper press in America at the present time. The subject has 
of late held a prominent place in public discussions there, and as 
neither of the great political parties in the States nor the Canadians 
are willing to adopt a thorough-going Free Trade policy, it has to 
be dealt with in vague and general terms. In spite of their shrewd 
judgment in practical affairs, the people of both communities cling 
resolutely to the idea that they are enriching themselves by main- 
taining a small army of revenue officials upon their frontier line for 
the purpose of checking commercial intercourse ; and as the general 
similarity of their surrounding conditions tends to bring the absurdity 
of this arrangement into somewhat strong relief, the demonstration 
of plausible reasons for its existence is by no means an easy matter. 
But as the free and easy discussion of public affairs forms part of 
their daily life, talk of some kind has to be invented. The result is 
that what passes for argument is little more than a bandying of 
words to which no definite meaning is attached. Free Trade and 
Protection are mere cries; and rarely is an attempt made to prove 
the actual necessity for either the one or the other. Doubtless all 
this empty jargon is intended to produce some effect; but it is quite 
certain that for those who can be infiuenced by it the teachings of 
Adam Smith can have no more weight or significance than those of 
Confucius or Zoroaster. 

It may be that in this country the main principles of what is 
known as orthodox Political Economy gained something like a real 
holding on public opinion during the period of the Corn Law and 
Free Trade agitation, for in the character of the legislation which 
followed the practical settlement of these questions there may be 
distinctly traced a tendency to acknowledge the general inutility of 
State interference as a means of stimulating prosperity and of 
adding to the welfare and happiness of individuals by means of 
special enactments. But during the last twenty or thirty years a 
decided change has been taking place in the views generally held in 
connection with these phases of social science. The spirit which 
actuated the legislators who first came under the influence of the 
new doctrines has gradually given way as the basis of government 
has widened by the spread of democracy ; and those who now aspire 
to become law-makers must approach the task with minds un- 
influenced by scientific principles of any kind. When certain 
economical laws are mentioned in public, it is usually only for the 
purpose of suggesting the necessity for qualifications under special 
circumstances, of expressing vague doubts as to their soundness, or 
of openly denying their truth on account of the harsh consequences 
which result from their operation. In many directions we may now 
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find evidence of a general unwillingness to accept the inevitable 
whenever it involves unpleasant consequences, and a tendency to 
search for legislative remedies in spite of the clearest proof that 
none can be found. Every year there is a growing demand for the 
statutory suppression of evils which the State can no more remove 
than it can regulate the course of the planets round the sun. But 
no practical politician dares admit the hopelessness of the task. 
Popular fallacies of this kind must be dallied with and indulged, and 
if definite curative measures are impossible, there must at all events 
be a show of action in the form of official inquiries. The starvation 
rates of wages that exist in many branches of employment at the 
present time in England, for example, are doubtless productive of a 
vast deal of misery and suffering ; but their causes lie far beyond the 
reach of any legislative cure. Yet, to judge from the systematic 
and deliberate investigations which have recently been held on the 
subject, it might be inferred that a short Act of Parliament will be 
the only thing necessary as soon as the facts can be ascertained. 
That wages should be extremely low in any particular industry is 
due solely to the fact that an undue number of persons are seeking 
employment in it; and, as long as this preponderance continues to 
exist, no remedy can possibly be found. This simple truth is ‘of 
course perfectly well-known to those who are responsible for the 
inquiries that have taken place; yet in the present state of public 
opinion not one of them would dare to openly recognize its existence. 
The politician who desires to retain popular favour must acquiesce in 
the popular idea that there is something wrong in the social system 
amidst which we live, and that the defect can be made good by 
means of some legislative readjustment. Certainly there is some- 
thing wrong, as there is when a man contracts rheumatism or a 
chill by imprudently exposing himself to the weather ; but to declaim 
against the harshness of the economical laws which result in starva- 
tion wages, or to imagine that they can be counteracted by any 
written enactment, is neither more nor less reasonable than to cry 
out against the cruelty of the laws of health and to assume that 
those who recklessly and unduly expose themselves to their action 
can be protected from evil consequences by means of a similar 
character. 

The state of things which results in the depression of the rate 
of wages tends also to produce another serious evil in the shape of 
prolonged hours of toil; and of late there has been gaining ground 
an impression that this, too, can be rectified by Act of Parliament. 
Indeed, in one or two of the Australian colonies laws have actually 
been passed for regulating the number of hours during which 
private individuals may follow their callings; and there are now a 
large and increasing number of persons in this country who adyo- 
cate a similar measure for England. Space will not permit of a 
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detailed reference to the grave objections which might be arrayed 
against such interference with individuai liberty as a step of this 
kind would involve. It will suffice for our present purpose to point 
out that the complexities of modern social life in all our great 
cities render it utterly impossible to frame any rules which would 
not give rise to endless anomalies and dissatisfaction, or which 
would not be evaded so generally that they would become worse 
than useless. The softening of manners and the growth of refine- 
ment which form the happier phase of modern civilization tend to 
produce an increasing sympathy for the miseries of the poor and 
for the joyless lot of those whose lives consist of little better than 
one unceasing round of drudgery ; but this heightened sensibility is 
unfortunately not attended by a just appreciation of the problem to 
be solved. The true nature of this is ignored, while those who 
desire to effect reforms grope blindly about for solutions in direc- 
tions where none will ever be found. 

It may be that inquiries like those conducted by the Select 
Committee on the Sweating System are not calculated to produce 
any direct evil consequence, except in the shape of the false hopes 
they encourage among the poor, or that the worst results which 
would attend the enactment of any measure for restricting the 
hours of labour would consist in the great practical inconvenience 
inseparable from any attempt to work such a system in this country ; 
but there are now serious indications that, in the endeavour to 
achieve the impossible, remedies may be adopted which will help to 
intensify the very evils they are intended to cure. The miserable 
spectacle presented by the crowds of half-starved children who are 
collected from the poorer districts of our great towns by the School 
Board visitors has given rise to an assumption that it is the duty 
of the community to provide food as well as education gratis; and 
the cry of ‘one free meal a day” has been raised as a kind of 
watchword among those who favour the theory. No man can fail 
to sympathize with these unfortunate little beings. They may well 
be described as the victims of unfavourable circumstances, seeing 
that, through no fault of their own, they have been brought into a 
community where they are not required. But what is to be said of 
those to whose imprudence and folly their existence, with all its 
attendant misery, is due? It may be that censure and reproach 
can produce no immediate or direct amelioration of the terrible 
evil they have wrought, but surely that is no reason why society 
should step in and relieve them of their responsibility in the matter, 
and thus provide facilities for perpetuating the wrong. The well- 
meaning reformers who advocate this wholesale system of out-door 
relief ignore the fact that the source of the wretchedness they wish 
to sweep away is absolutely inexhaustible, and that, if the com- 
munity were to undertake the support of all the half-fed children 
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in the country, it would only have made room for a fresh contin- 
gent, whose condition would be equally deplorable. There is reason 
to fear that a vast deal of mischief is wrought by the indiscri- 
minate manner in which private charity is often administered ; but 
the demoralizing influence of this would be added to a hundred- 
fold if the State, as a matter of course, undertook to find food for 
all the children whose parents chose to claim its assistance. 

To judge from the tone usually adopted in dealing with economical 
problems at the present day, it is to be feared that a long time must 
elapse before some of the worst ills which afflict modern society will be 
swept away, and that, before even any serious abatement can be effected, 
a great many empirical and useless remedies will be tried. And, 
looking to the plain and simple character of the facts connected with 
some of these evils, and to the persistent manner in which their true 
character is ignored, it may be questioned whether there is any other 
department of human affairs which illustrates more forcibly how 
small is the part played by reason in their direction when compared 
with the influence of traditional bias and prejudice. 

As regards the supposed advantages arising from the imposition of 
Protective tariffs above referred to, it seems almost strange that the 
very absurdity of the assumption that State boundaries and frontiers 
possess some magic influences which can assist in the creation of 
wealth has not long since been recognized. Yet this theory receives 
almost as much support now as it did a hundred years ago. With 
the ideas which still prevail on the subject, it is quite certain that if 
a nation like Germany, or France, or the United States, were to be 
divided into two distinct communities by some great political dis- 
turbance, the people of both would at once place chains of customs 
officers on their new frontiers for the purpose of protecting native 
industries. On the other hand, if the United States and Canada, for 
example, were to become one nation, this cordon would be imme- 
diately removed, as being no longer of any utility. In all probability 
this state of things is attributable in a great measure to the unfailing 
vitality of mere national antipathies and prejudices. In spite of all 
their professions to the contrary, the bulk of mankind still act on 
the assumption that the people of different communities have but few 
interests in common. Indeed, to judge from the condition of the 
civilized world at the present day, it might be supposed that the first 
duty of every good citizen is to be prepared to take his fellow-man’s 
life ; and, this being the case, it is not surprising that the identity of 
commercial interests should still fail to be recognized. 

In some respects Political Economy may be regarded as an unfor- 
tunate science, seeing that certain of its elementary truths run 
counter to the most firmly established of human prejudices and the 
most widely spread of human failings, whilst in other directions they 
have to encounter a powerful opposition arising from the selfish motives 
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of those whose personal ends are served by systems which involve a 
practical denial of the existence of those truths. Yet, for all that, there 
is no cause to despair. It may be that the old ground will have to be 
fought over countless times; but there is no reason to doubt that the 
errors and follies which have held the advantage up till the present time 
will eventually succumb here, as they have done in other fields of 
human progress. At present the task of removing them may well 
be compared to the labours of Sisyphus; still, in the end, the work 
will undoubtedly be accomplished ; for however persistently men 
may strive to increase their prosperity by fictitious aids, or to escape 
the consequences of their own shortcomings by the mere enactment 
of written laws, a relentless fate will drive them back in search of 
new devices. And thus, on the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
from the chaos of error the truth will at last emerge triumphant. 





THE POOR AT HOME. 


In visiting this, the largest city of the world, there are so many 
things to excite interest, attention, and surprises, that some time 
elapses before any one subject can be studied in detail. When, 
however, the stranger gets over his first bewildering sense of the 
vastness of his surroundings, one of the most prominent and sad 
things that arrests his attention is the extreme poverty of a large 
part of the population. 

The causes of this extreme wretchedness were well stated in a 
paper, entitled ‘‘ Poverty,” which appeared in the WESTMINSTER 
Review for October last. With that part of the subject I have 
nothing further to do; the poverty, alas! whatever be its origin, 
is unmistakably there, and the question troubles many kind hearts 
and wise heads how it is possible to relieve it without increasing 
pauperism. 

There is abundant evidence to be found on all sides of the deep 
sympathy felt by the rich and well-to-do of England for the miseries 
and sufferings of the destitute. The East End of London is full of 
every form of charity calculated to relieve their wants, and who is 
sufficient to venture to say a word of praise or commendation of that 
noble band of workers, who, denying themselves of all the world 
holds most dear, have devoted their lives and fortunes and energies 
to helping and relieving the most hopeless and depraved ? 

It chanced a short time ago that, being a great wanderer, I 
found myself located for a time in South-East London ; and, having 
always an interest in those who have to struggle for a living, and 
in the various institutions for their relief, I looked about, naturally 
expecting to find good works carried on there corresponding to those 
which are energetically carried on in the East End; but I looked 
in vain, and wondered to find so little done for the squalid poverty 
in which hundreds have to live. How many highly educated pro- 
mising young men and women think it right to go to Bethnal 
Green, Whitechapel, or the City, and, living among dark streets 
and unhealthy surroundings, spend their lives in teaching the 
ignorant, or comforting the distressed! This is recognized, and 
rightly so, as a most useful and desirable iorm of doing good; then 
why, when you cross Blackfriars or London Bridge, is the case 
altered ? How few seem to think it right or desirable to live 
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among the people at Newington Butts, the Borough, or Camberwell 
Gate! Is charity too delicate to cross the water? Or, has no one 
yet arisen to claim for these poor people the interest and attention 
like to those which are freely given to their more favoured brethren ? 
The clergy, indeed, of the various parishes are working hard, and 
have abundant occupation, fighting, as they are, single-handed with 
the many evils around them. In a few parishes, ladies are assisting 
the clergy in house-to-house visiting ; but the vast network of miles 
of poor streets around the Borough, Newington, Walworth, and 
Camberwell remains, for the most part, untouched. It is true that 
much poverty is caused by improvidence, here, as well as in other 
places, yet there are many in these back slums who are making a 
brave struggle to meet their responsibilities, and who manage 
generally to do so until some unusual strain is put upon them, in 
the shape of illness or accident, when their resources too often fail, 
and they are almost driven to despair. 

The members of the Newington branch of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society are, I believe, more sympathetic and energetic than are 
the members of some of the branches in other parts of London, whose 
excessive dilatoriness I have heard complained of. Great numbers apply 
to this branch, as, except through the clergy, whose parishes are all 
very poor, there is scarcely any other means of obtaining relief. Yes, 
there is another institution, but it is such a mite of a place it can 
scarcely be dignified with that name. We have all had our atten- 
tion directed of late to the nursing of the sick poor in their own 
homes by the munificent gift of the Queen of her Jubilee money for 
that purpose ; and I found that a few rich, energetic people have, in 
their great desire to help the South-East, collected among themselves 
sufficient funds to provide for two nurses to work in that district. 
They applied to the Central Home, 23 Bloomsbury Square (where, I 
hear, the Queen’s nurses will all have to be trained), and obtained 
there two trained ladies, who, I am sure, are working very hard. 
But well may we ask, with one of old, What are they among so 
many? ‘Why didn’t you get from the Central Home six or eight 
ladies ?” I inquired ; “‘ there is surely work enough for any number.” 
‘* Yes,” was the answer, ‘‘ plenty of work, and sore the need, but we 
haven’t the funds.” Now, it struck me that as this is a charity which 
really assists the poor at a time when assistance is most needed, and 
cannot possibly pauperize them, and as the nurses, I understand, are 
not allowed to give either food or money, there must be many who, 
at the beginning of winter, if they knew about the work and its 
objects, would be willing to give it their sympathy and support. 

Though I feel myself wholly incompetent to deal with the subject, 
yet I set to work at once to obtain the necessary information, in 
order to write some account of the work and workers, being sure that 
my description, though inadequate, will interest many benevolent 
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persons. Any one, however, who prefers to make independent inqui- 
ries can obtain further information by applying to the Hon. Secretary 
of the Nursing Association, 302 Walworth Road. The first thing 
that I ascertained was that the district nurses must all hold the social 
position and standing of ladies. On seeking to enter, they apply to 
the Lady Superintendent of the Central Home, 23 Bloomsbury Square, 
and if their papers and references are considered satisfactory, they are 
taken into the Home for a month, and sent round every morning with 
one of the nurses to all her cases. If, after this month’s trial, they 
like the work and appear suitable for it, they are sent to one of the large 
hospitals—as St. Thomas’s or the Edinburgh Infirmary—and receive a 
year’s training in the general care and management of the sick. After 
this, they return to the Central Home in Bloomsbury Square, when 
their real training for district nursing begins. Courses of lectures 
and technical instruction are given to these ladies by some of the 
leading medical men of London. These instructions extend over six 
or eight months, and at the end of that time they have to pass what 
I hear is a pretty stiff examination in the various subjects of the 
lectures. The afternoons are set apart for this theoretical study, 
mornings and evenings being devoted to the practical part of the 
training. Now, to nurse the sick properly in their own homes re- 
quires a very special training and special qualifications. It by no 
means follows that a good hospital nurse will make a good district 
one. In the hospital there is the surgical tray close at hand, with 
firmly rolled bandages, lint, strapping, ointment, and spatulas, a cup- 
board where the nurse can get, when required, a well-aired sheet or 
an extra blanket, bed-rests for those who cannot lie down, and water- 
pillows for those who are so thin that an ordinary bed would produce 
bed-sores. A district nurse, indeed, carries with her an ordinary 
black hand-bag containing various requisites for the relief of her 
patients; but all the appliances of a well-appointed hospital she 
must learn either to manage without, or she must evolve them out 
of her inner consciousness. It takes time and trouble, doubtless, 
but it is wonderful what can be produced when a thing is really 
required: homely domestic articles are called into requisition, and 
made to serve many useful purposes for which they were not origin- 
ally intended. One kind friend will lend a feeder, another will supply 
linen rags for dressings ; the clergyman of the parish, on hearing of 
the case, will generally give a daily supply of milk or beef-tea as 
long as it is needed, and thus, in time, with a little thought and 
trouble, much can be done towards relieving the most pressing 
wants. 

But we have digressed, and must return to the probationer, who, 
having gone to 23 Bloomsbury Square, is about to be trained for the 
difficult work in question. The superintendent herself goes round 
with her, first to simple or chronic cases, and, after a time, to patients 
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suffering from acute diseases and where more skill is required. 
Where anything in the treatment is new to the probationer, the 
superintendent shows her how to do it, instructs her in making use 
of such appliances as may be available, and, if she commits any 
error in her management of the case, she is told of her mistake after 
she leaves the patient’s house. In this manner each lady-probationer 
is diligently instructed and supervised for weeks and months, until, 
gaining confidence in herself and able to depend upon her own 
resources, she sees in a moment on entering the sick room what 
duty is required of her, and intelligently sets to work to do it. In 
prosecuting the inquiries necessary to obtain this information, | have 
come in contact with several of these trained ladies, and one and 
all speak in the highest terms of their beloved superintendent, Miss 
Mansel, who, for over eight years, has been the Head of the Central 
Home, and to whose unwearied labours, wide experience, and kind, 
ever ready sympathy with the nurses, much of the success of the 
work is due. But now, having seen how the nurses are trained for six 
or eight months, we must leave the Centra! Home, for all are sent 
out when fully trained to the various branches, either in London or 
the country, and our destination is now South-East London. 

Inviting the reader to accompany us, we will now go round with 
one of these nurses to her morning’s work, and just see who they 
are that she visits, and what she does for them. But first, if you, 
the reader, are a woman, the nurse will lend you bonnet and cloak 
like her own, lest the patients should feel ashamed or annoyed at 
your presence ; but if you are a man, you must puton as professional 
an air as possible, and perhaps you may pass for a clergyman or a 
doctor. ‘Take a good breakfast before you set out, and take it early, 
for you will start at 8 a.M. and not be back before 1 P.M. 

Our first visit is to a little dull dingy street at the back of a great 
thoroughfare, where, the nurse tells me as we walk quickly along, 
there is a poor woman suffering from typhoid fever; her husband 
works in a paper manufactory, and is a steady, respectable man. 
When first called in, the nurse would have got her patient admitted 
into St. Thomas’s Hospital, but found her too ill and weak to be 
moved, so the best arrangements possible under the circumstances 
were made for nursing her in her own home. The two children, 
who were then sleeping in the same bed with the mother, were 
removed to another room. In the sick room the carpets were taken 
up and the curtains and valance were removed from the bed, all 
unnecessary furniture and utensils were cleared out, the window 
opened, and a kind neighbour was found, who now came in every 
morning and washed over the floor with carbolic acid and water ; so 
that at the time of our visit everything was tidy and clean, and the 
room was in good order. After taking off her cloak, and, meantime; 
making inquiries of the patient’s friends how she had passed the 
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night, the nurse too! out her clinical thermometer, and, after making 
the necessary observations, she registered on a chart, which she had 
previously fixed to the wall, the patient’s temperature, and the state 
of the pulse and respiration, for the doctor to see on his next visit; 
she then removed the patient’s night-things, and, dexterously 
slipping a blanket under and around her, enveloped her in it from 
head to foot; then, with tepid vinegar and water, sponged her all 
over without exposing any part of her body: this the poor woman 
seemed quite to enjoy, and said it always greatly refreshed her. 
Her mouth was then washed out with some red fluid, and, when her 
bed had been made, her pillows shaken, and her night-dress adjusted, 
she looked truly comfortabie. There was an expression of most 
sincere gratitude in her eyes as the nurse turned to leave, promising 
to come again in the evening. 

Our next case was also typhoid, but this time the patient was a 
little boy of three years of age. Here the same treatment was 
repeated in most particulars, wrapping the patient in a blanket being, 
this time, a very easy process. The little fellow seemed very ill 
and tossed about in the restlessness of pain; he was, however, the 
best of friends with the nurse, and appeared falling into a quiet 
sleep when we left the room. 

We went winding about through dirty streets and back alleys, 
and then came to a house where, in a small room, lived a very poor 
but respectable man, who had been a cab-driver. He was now 
suffering from cancer in the side, and was dependent on a weekly 
payment from a sick-club, which would cease if he went to a hospital, 
and then his home would be broken up and his wife would have to 
go to the workhouse. Unfortunately, his poor wife was gradually 
becoming imbecile, and was then quite incapable of assisting him ; 
yet the nurse informed me, before we arrived at the house, that 
when she first went he stoutly refused to allow her to touch him, 
and, wishing her good morning, said he needed none of her inter- 
ference. Very gradually and carefully she won him round and got 
permission to give him a good wash, for which she found there was 
great necessity, as it was months since he had been capable of doing 
it for himself. When we came into the room the wife was sitting 
crouched by the fire, and shaking her head and rocking herself; she 
was almost too weak to stand. The patient reported that he had 
had a very bad night, and seemed to me to welcome most heartily 
the appearance of the nurse. Here there was no need to take the 
temperature, so the nurse began immediately the washing process, 
saw to the cleansing of the wound, put the bed to rights, and then 
adjusted the poor swollen helpless right arm upon a pillow she had 
made for it. “Ah!” said the patient, when she had finished, ‘‘ no 
one can fix it like you.” After this she made him his breakfast 
(tea and toast), and then left him taking it. 
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As long as I confined myself to the parts about Oxford Street, 
Piccadilly, or Pall Mall, I always thought London a wonderfully 
clean place, considering the enormous traffic of its enormous streets ; 
but I had not then begun my investigations in South-East London, 
and, certainly, this morning was a revelation to me. ‘There is one 
marvellous thoroughfare, called East Lane, where trucks line the 
roadway on each side for some distance down the street. These contain 
every imaginable article of household economy: hammers and nails, 
glass and crockery, brushes, pots and pans, fruit, nuts, old clothes, 
&c. Now, as the pavement is very narrow, these trucks greatly 
impede the traffic, where there are customers around them, and 
this impediment is very inconvenient to any one hurrying along ; 
but how shall I describe the noise of the place? Each vendor, 
standing beside his truck, shouts at the top of his voice the quality 
and price of his wares, and there was a continual roar of, “ Buy! 
buy! buy!” ‘Rally up, ladies!” “Here’s the place!” from 
both shops and trucks in every variety cf note, from the screaming 
treble of boys of eight or nine down to the gruff harsh tones of the 
old costermongers who have been shouting there for the last fifty 
years. I had heard of Babel, but never could I have imagined 
such hopeless confusion was to be found on earth as among that 
surging mass of human beings, all, apparently, afflicted with screaming 
hysteria. 

In a small back street out of this wonderful lane we found our 
next patient, a girl of sixteen, whose father is a labourer, and who 
herself works in a lemonade factory. She was suffering from 
erysipelas in the head, and, her mind being a little affected, she was 
very wayward and impatient. After taking the temperature and 
writing down the observations on the chart, the nurse washed 
her, made her bed, put the room to rights, and then dressed 
the patient’s head and face with the various applications the doctor 
had ordered. ‘To prevent these from rubbing off directly, the nurse 
had made a linen mask, which she had brought with her, for the 
patient’s face; but now arose an amusing controversy: the girl 
absolutely refused to have the mask put on; the nurse tried per- 
suasion, the mother came down with her authority ; it was all of no 
use. ‘‘ That hideous thing! I will not put it on,” she cried; but, at 
last, with great patience and firmness, the nurse conquered ; and 
this white linen thing, with a hole for the mouth and two holes for 
the eyes, was made fast in its] place. Let us hope it effected the 
good that was intended, for, privately, I must confess it looked 
awful, and I thought cart ropes wouldn’t hold me if any one 
attempted to put such a thing on myself. 

We again threaded our way through many dirty streets, and 
found our next patient living in a tiny room—alone, except for the 
help of friendly neighbours. She was a widow, and earned 
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enough for her small wants by taking in washing. She was then 
suffering from an acute attack of rheumatism, and after the usual 
taking of temperature, washing, and bed-making, the swollen 
painful joints were bathed in strong soda and water, and were then 
wrapped in wool and bandages. The wool and bandages were 
brought by the nurse in her bag. I asked the widow how she 
managed to live now that she could not work, and was told that the 
nurse had applied to the Charity Organisation Society, which was 
allowing her weekly relief. 

I took notes of the nine cases we visited; but I must not weary 
the reader. In the last house we went to was a young woman, fast 
dying of consumption ; her husband was a labourer; they had no 
children, but friends came in from time to time to look after her. 
Her gratitude for the help given, and the attention shown by the 
nurse, was unbounded. She was so very thin that the skin on her 
back was giving way owing to the constant pressure ; the nurse had 
borrowed for her a water-pillow ; she said that before she got it she 
could not rest, but that afterwards she often fell asleep for an hour 
together. Poor thing, it will not be long before neither pain nor 
cough will disturb her sleep any more! 

I trust that this short account may awaken the interest of the 
reader in those who are thus labouring to alleviate the suffering 
among some of the London poor. 

JERSYD. 





































HENRIK IBSEN: HIS MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


ArT consists in observation of fact, in keen-sighted separation, in 
discerning selection; but, furthermore, it is a putting together, a 
building up into a whole where the selected and individual parts 
harmoniously blend and are lost. The creations of idealism can only 
rise on the observations of realism. The type made by the creative 
artist is enduring, in so far as he has known to select from the 
manifold life around him the most vital and vigorously enduring 
features, to leave aside the accidental and the sickly. He gathers 
; from Nature the living results of her painful struggles, and he gives 
a her back as a type or ideal a picture of her better self which she 
Et recognizes with awe and reverence, and which, with varied degrees 
q of consciousness, she can thenceforth imitate in her future develop- 
ment, as the peasant women of Italy are said to mould themselves 
after the ideal which their enshrined Madonnas present to them. 
: Art having once selected and emphasized the truth for us, we will 
; have none else but that, for it is the very breath of our life, and the 
a law of our being. But Nature thus taught by Art to live, shows 
Er again power of growth and variation, and the development which is 
¥ the consequence of these, presently leaves Art behind; and so it 
, comes that each new epoch of thought and feeling demands, in some 
i: form or other, a new creative art. The fuller life cannot fit itself 
a into the old forms. 

7 A later age may seem to be almost imperceptibly richer in its 
possessions than were those that went before it, may to many seem 
* visibly poorer, but still it has brought something which is its own, 
be the result of its individual labour, and in its passionate love for the 
. life of this young formless growth, whose future exists only in its 
faith, it is ready, if need be, to ruthlessly sacrifice any inheritance of 
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4 the past, whose traditionally authoritative formalism may seem either 
a to hurt or to hinder. 
is Amid the many confusions of the present century we can perceive 
: that some newer life is breaking through the crust of old world 
4 forms, and to help this growth we are consciously or unconsciously, 


but in all directions with untiring energy, seeking the materials for 
new artistic types. We are beginning nowadays to realize the one- 
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ness of the laws of life, and we know that in the future the man of 
science, the man of religion, the moralist, and the social philosopher, 
equally with the poet and the painter, will take a place in the 
brotherhood of artists, between whom there is no antagonism, who 
work by means of observation, selection, and imaginative creation to 
help mankind to make itself. 

Already it is not without interest to note that John Ruskin, 
the man who in our age has best taught us through patient realism 
to grasp the meaning of the ideal, is, along with William Morris 
and his other disciples, also a social reformer. Still, we must not 
flatter ourselves that this oneness is recognized by all our would-be 
artists. For proof that it is not, we have only to wander through 
our modern picture galleries, and look upon the representations of 
the female sex which adorn their walls. It is with a certain grim 
sense of satisfaction that the moralist, remembering the cry of “ Art 
for Art only!” sees the dolls and scarecrows, which, surrounded by 
gilt frames, do duty for the mothers and daughters of our land. 
These painters can give us true and simple pieces of landscape, 
striking portraits of men, touching pictures of little children, sym- 
pathetic studies of animals, but women—no! They cannot see 
women, and they do their best to prevent women seeing themselves. 
But we can live without them; there are other artists at work who 
will create types for us in due time. 

At the beginning of our century stands, in England, the romantic 
school represented by Shelley, Keats, and Byron. It is they who, 
quickened by the new life, born of the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, perceived afar off truths which we have not yet wholly made 
our own. For if ‘‘ the captive soul” of our century then came into 
desire and may not rest until it doth enjoy the thing beloved, it has 
had through experience to learn that this thing beloved can only be 
enjoyed, like most things worth having, after long toil and endeavour. 
And in this endeavour, the labours of scientific realism have broken 
down old traditional boundary lines, and, awakening in us a sense of 
oneness with outside nature, have opened up new and perplexing 
possibilities for us. Thus, for instance, our recognition of our close 
relationship with lower forms of life gives a new aspect to familiar 
traits and dispositions, and our study of mankind in the past awakens 
in us strange and disturbing consciousness. The artist of the 
present, in his search for the real and the enduring, has wider fields 
to wander over than his forerunners, and a greater task to perform. 
Meanwhile, though we may seem further off from the ideal than 
were Shelley and his contemporaries, we do not at any rate believe 
with him that the gladness of the poet need end in despondency and 
madness. We believe that through sober realistic work we may 
gain health for ourselves and open the eyes of our children to the 
beautiful. 
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How then does the country of the Norwegian Ibsen stand in 
relation to the mood of aspiration which marks the beginning of 
our century, and to the mood of industrious realism which follows ? 
Norway was in no way out of the general European movement, 
though with her it had its special character. Already at the end of 
the eighteenth century a stirring of new life had been felt, after 
centuries marked with want of energy in all forms of enterprise. 
The declaration of the country as an independent democracy, under 
the merely titular sovereignty of Sweden, in 1814, gave a powerful 
impetus to this new life. In 1811 also, while Norway was still 
under the rule of Denmark, a university had been established at 
Christiana. Before that time Copenhagen had been the centre of 
learning for Norway as well as for Denmark; Norwegian writers 
had published their books there and been absorbed into the ranks 
of Danish literature. With a double sense of intellectual and 
political independence, therefore, this powerful Norse people awoke, 
at the beginning of the present century, to national self-conscious- 
ness; with memories of a great, if distant, past, and hopes for a 
still greater future. It was indeed an auspicious time for a national 
re-birth. The poets who opened this new period of literature were 
also politicians. Wergeland, the leader among them, was as passion- 
ately republican as Shelley, to whom he has been compared. It was 
a@ comparative mythologist, Asbjérnson, who led the way to a second 
and more truly national period of poetry, by opening up the peasant 
sources of the country. Since then Norwegian poets have come to 
recognize that it is from a careful study and development of their 
national characteristics that they must hope for firmly established 
individuality among the nations, rather than from the utterance of 
vague generalities as to the rights of man, or the glorification of a 
political episode. 

The foremost representative of this new national literature, Henrik 
Ibsen, belongs also especially to us men and women of other 
countries. Having, as he himself says, no talent for citizenship, he 
has held himself aloof from the strife of social and political parties 
at home, and by thus holding aloof, he has kept his hearing clear 
for “the low foreboding cry of the crises,” through which our modern 
civilized humanity, in whatever nation, has to pass, and has known 
how to give voice to this cry, and to make it clearer to our dull 
hearing. While working out in isolation his own individuality he 
is helping us all to work out ours. 

A single verse, placed at the end of Ibsen’s collected volume of 
minor poems runs thus: 


‘*'To live is—to war with trolls in the chambers of the heart 
and the brain. 
To write poetry—that is to hold judgment-day over one- 
self,” 
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“Trolls ” always standing with him for all that is distorted and 
opposed to goodness. Again, in the preface to one of his earlier 
plays, he writes that this was, as well as all his other dramatic 
works, an inevitable outcome of his life at a certain time. He 
invites us, therefore, to seek the interpretation of himself in his 
works, and of his works in himself. The first lines of his first 
published drama, Catilina, written at the age of twenty-one, but 
republished in a revised form twenty-six years later, run thus: 


“T must! I must! so a voice urges me 
From my soul’s depth—and I will follow it. 
For I own strength to better things, and courage 
Unto a something higher than this life. 
A mere succession of licentious pleasures ! 
No, no; they do not satisfy the heart’s true need. 

Wild ravings, for I only crave forgetfulness. 

It is all past! My life is without aim.” 


In Catilina, the Roman hero of this play, we see a man at war 
with the society round him, burning with ambition to do great 
deeds, carrying on a struggle within himself, trusting and yet mis- 
trusting his better nature. In this first play, crude as it is, and 
meeting with no public recognition, Ibsen found the true mode of 
expression for his thoughts and feelings. In Scandinavian literature 
the drama appears to take a place side by side with the novel in 
general reading which it has not among us; and to an extra- 
ordinarily rich and varied nature, owning, in an intense degree, the 
modern habit of self-observation and criticism, and needing to give 
expression to the result of these, it is the drama that is the fittest 
vehicle. Behind the veil of its many characters, the artist can 
speak the thing he will, secure from himself, while keeping the 
public at arm’s length from his personality. In his non-dramatic 
-utterances in prose or verse, if he is not speaking in riddles, Ibsen 
seldom seems to escape from a half-satirical and consciously exag- 
gerated tone to one of quiet conviction. He will not wear his heart 
upon his sleeve for daws to peck at; or, as he makes one of his cha- 
racters say, when asked the reason that he has two characters, 


each different— 
“The reason? That, forsooth, I hate 
To go about in all the public ways 
With bold uncovered soul, like good folks’ love, 
To go about with all my heart’s warmth bare, 
As young girls go about with naked arms.” 


His friend, Georg Brandes, has described Ibsen as an indignation 
pessimist, one at war with the existing state of things, yet with 
faith in the possibilities of the future. This belief in the possibility 
of reform, or rather of conversion by some inner revolution of the 
spirit, is one of Isben’s marked characteristics. It makes him 
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develop his characters in the most unexpected directions, it renders 
them often to the ordinary mind unnatural, but it opens out such 
hopes in all cases where there is life and vigour, that it makes his 
pessimism bracing where it might only be depressing. 

In regard to his relation to the outside literary world, we find 
Ibsen in Catilina deep in the romantic school, clothing his thoughts 
in classical garb, which his examination studies at the time suggested 
to him. In the dramas which followed, and which were brought 
out between 1850-57, during the time of his management of the 
theatres in Bergen and Christiania, he comes to his own national 
sources for inspiration, but keeps to the romantic treatment of 
history and legend. It is in the rhymed drama of Kwrlighedens 
Komedie (Love’s Comedy), published in 1862, when he was thirty-four 
years old, that we seem first to see the definite admission by his mind 
that it was by patient realistic work, rather than by high flights of 
imaginative fancy, that his country could best be served. We judge 
this, not only from the fact that he here for the first time, in his 
serious dramatic work, directly attacks the follies of the age, but 
from the general lesson of the play and from occasional passages in 
it. Take, for instance, one in which the principal lovers, Falk and 
Svanhild, break off their engagement of a day, recognizing that 
they have not in them the power to fulfil the promise of spring-tide 
through the darker days of life. 

Falk, the young poet and hero, says: 


“ And now to the day’s duty, each for self ! 

On earth our ways will never cross again. 

Each goes his own, each strives without complaint. 
The time’s malaria had smitten us, 

We wished for victory’s prize without the fight, 
For Sabbath peace, without the work-day toil, 
Though the need is to fight and to renounce.” 


To which Svanhild replies: 


“ But in no sickly way.” 
And Falk : 


“No, no; but with health’s courage. 
And now no deluge wave can threaten us ; 
The memory we have won for all our lives. 
From the dark sky, shall brightly shine on us, 
And stand as fairest rainbow, seven-fold coloured, 
As sign of covenant ’twixt us and God. 
So in that light you go to quiet duties . 





Svanuinp. ‘ And you go upwards towards your goal as poet!” 


Fark. * As poet ; yes, for such is every man, 
Whether in school-room, court-house, or in church, 
Whether in high or humble social standing, 

Who sees the ideal rise behind his work. 
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Yes, I go upward ; Pegasus is saddled ; 
I know my work in life to be ennobled. 
And now, farewell!” 


SvANHILD. ‘“ Farewell.” 


For this solution of the difficulty, together with the satirical 
treatment of various forms of love, a storm of abuse fell on Ibsen’s 
head. He says, in the preface to the second edition of this play, 
that as in it he swung the whip, to the best of his ability, over lovers 
and married people, they, with a false realism, called out in defence 
of love and marriage. He was accused of want of ideal and faith 
and conviction. As if in an attitude of self-doubt and questioning, 
he wrote, in six weeks, his next play, Konys-emnerne (The Pretenders ; 
or, Heirs to the Crown), going back again to Norwegian history in 
the thirteenth century. We read it, not for the historical, but for 
the psychological interest, and we feel that we are in the presence 
of a mind whose peers in the power of the dramatic representation 
of ideas we know not where to find, if we may not go to the great 
masters. In a copy of this play, given to his old college friend and 
admirer, Paul Botten-Hansen, Ibsen wrote: ‘‘ When one of Mahomet’s 
wives asked him why he always sorrowed so over his first wife, he 
answered, ‘ Because she trusted in me when no one else gave ear to 
my words.’” 

In the tragedy of Brand, published in 1866, we find a man with 
no doubt as to the genuineness of his call, but with a fatal mis- 
understanding as to its manner of fulfilment. The northern pastor, 
Brand, burning with reforming zeal, taking “all or nothing” as 
his motto, sacrifices all ties of affection to that which seems to him 
his duty. We find him at the end alone and desolate in the ideal 
church which he has built, large and beautiful, for the people to 
worship in, realizing that it, too, is, after all, only a compromise with 
old forms which cannot meet the requirements of the newer spirit 
which he has to teach. He locks the door of the church, throws the 
key into the river, and refuses to help the people in. Then exciting 
them with vague promises of freedom and victory, he leads them no- 
whither up the mountain side. They, gradually overcome by hunger 
and fatigue, desert him, falling back into the hands of those who 
bribe them with promises of the gratification of their physical needs. 
Wounded by the stones they throw at him in parting, Brand himself 
perighes in an avalanche while advancing into the great ice-church 
of the mountain. In his last moment he learns, that in his half- 
scornful treatment of the needs of those he attempted to help, he had 
neglected the truth that love or sympathy is the law of life. 

In the dramatic poem of Peer Gynt, which appeared in the year 
following Brand, we have the tragedy of a man who, wrapped in his 
self-sufficiency, has neither strength for sin nor virtue. In him, as 
a representative figure, the vices and follies of the Norwegian people 
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are treated with brilliant humour and scathing satire. He, too, has 
his dream of the ideal. After a half-drunken vision of the glorious 
living in the house of his forefathers, he exclaims :— 


“ Peer Gynt, from greatness thou camest, 
And to greatness again shalt thou come.” 
[Springs forward, hits his nose against a rock, and remains lying | 


Without a knowledge of Ibsen’s work up to this period it is im- 
possible to realize the import of the step which he next took. So 
complete is the cunning of this great writer’s hand that, did we not 
know his past work, the study of his modern plays might not suggest 
to us the power of heroic treatment and the marvellous facility of 
versification which he deliberately and entirely from this period 
forward has allowed to lie unused. With this knowledge of his past 
we look at his present in a new light. Its realism gains a deeper 
meaning and a greater dignity than it could otherwise have had. 
The present work also throws a light back on the past, lending it a 
reality which enables us to speak of the two periods as a continuous 
whole, when we come to consider Ibsen’s treatment of the relation of 
the sexes. By 1877 we find him well launched in a series of realistic 
modern dramas, of which he has written one about every two years 
up to the present day, and in the last three of which we seem perhaps 
to see a tendency to a return to symbolism and mysticism. In this 
series he has invariably kept to prose, because, as he wrote to a 
friend’ on Samfundets Stétter (The Pillars of Society) :— 


‘“‘The piece is developed in the most realistic way possible. The illusion 
which I wish to produce is that of truth itself. I want to produce upon 
the reader the impression that what he is reading is actually taking place 
before him. If I were to use verse, I should by so doing be stultifying my 
own intention and the object which I have before me. The variety of 
every-day unimportant characters which I have intentionally introduced 
into the piece would be effaced and blended into one another if I allowed 
them all to converse in rythmic movement.” 


In these later plays we seem often to see Ibsen, as he has described 
the miner in Bergmanden, one of his smaller poems, breaking his way 
with heavy hammer down into the mountain’s desolate night in search 
of the shining treasure, hoping ever to hear the ring of the true ore, 
forgetting in the dark shaft the beauty of the daylight and the song 
and murmur of the mountain slopes which had rejoiced him as a 
child, filled with doubt as to whether, after all, he is not mistaken, 
and that this is not the right road to find the answer to life’s endless 
riddle, yet persisting till his last day with his ringing hammer strokes. 
Periods of such depression as this poem reveals Ibsen must have 
experienced as he proceeded through the course of his modern dramas, 


1E. W. Gosse. Fortnightly Review, January, 1889. 
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aiming his blows relentlessly at the obstructive rubbish in which the 
true ore of life lies buried. But on his way he has revealed the 
problems of our age to us, and if he has not found the solution of 
them he has done that which is better, he has shown his fellow- 
creatures the way in which they may work out that solution for 
themselves. 

Ibsen attacks all forms of human weakness with unsparing satire, 
which is, however, never cruel, unless it be so to hypocrisy ; he wields 
his terrible weapon with the force, but also with the generosity, of 
strength. We suffer under his blows, but we feel a hope for ourselves 
through it all and a sense of companionship, for they fall on his ever- 
present self as well as on his fellow-men and women. It is, theréfore, 
but natural that the men should suffer most : for them it is ‘‘ judgment 
day.” Women have received at his hands such generous treatment 
as perhaps their sex never experienced before from a master in satire. 
This arises, in the later plays, at any rate, not from a sentimental 
ignoring of their shortcomings, which are as truthfully set forth as 
those of the men, but partly from a chivalrous feeling towards those 
whose difficulties are clearly seen, though not the way out of them, 
and chiefly from the recognition by a mind, whose leading idea is 
development, that it is in their development that one of society’s 
chief hopes lies, that we must not, therefore, dogmatically preach to 
them, but must leave them such room as we can toexpand and grow. 
When Ibsen, already in 1858, makes the rebellious and fiery Hjérdis 
of his Viking play exclaim, in answer to the expostulations of her 
gentle foster-sister. Dagny, “‘A woman, a woman—pshaw ; there is 
no one who knows what a woman can do,” we feel that she has the 
poet’s warmest sympathy. In reference to women also, in a speech 
made at a working-men’s club, on a visit to Norway, in 1885, he 
said :— 

“Mere democracy cannot solve the social question, an element of aris- 
tocracy must come into our political life, into our government, into our 
representation, and into our press. Of course, I am not thinking of the 
aristocracy of birth, or of the purse, or even of the intellect. I am thinking 
of the aristocracy of character, of mind, of will. It is that alone which can 
make us free. This nobility for which I hope, will come to us from two 
groups, which have not as yet suffered any irreparable injury in the 
strife of politics. It will come to us from our women and our workmen. 
The revolution in the social condition which is now preparing out in 
Europe is chiefly concerned with the future of the workers and the women. 
It is for that that I hope and wait, and for that I will work with all my 
powers.” 


As an aristocracy of character and will it is that Ibsen’s women 
stand out above the men. It is true they gain the directness of 
purpose, which makes them effective, from a narrowness of vision, 
their life being simply a life of the personal affections, through 
which alone the wider world of ideas, which presses on and perplexes 
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the men, reaches them. Hesitancy and doubt reach them when two’ 
affections clash, or very rarely when a clearly marked outer duty 
interferes with the satisfaction of a strong inward passion. In the 
early historical play of Fru Inger til Ostraat (Dame Inger of Ostraat), 
the heart of the proud and spirited Eline Gyldenlive is easily 
won by the Danish Don Juan, Nils Lykke, when, wrapped in ill-dis- 
guised flattery, he presents to her an analysis of her own restless 
girlish longings and aspirations, which she has hitherto taken to be 
caused by solicitude for her fatherland’s fate. He tells her that a 
girl in her early years has other things to think of than affairs of 
State, and points out to her that when her breast heaved at the 
relation of warlike deeds, and she dreamt of the varied life out in 
the wide world, there stood as centre of her dreams the figure of a 
knight, a knight whom she also imagined seeking a proud and noble 
lady, the ideal of his love. Nils Lykke has drawn out her inmost 
thoughts, and told her what she bore in her breast without knowing 
it. Thenceforth her pride, which she before declared she must keep 
if she would live, is no longer to know her country free or her race 
honoured. 

“ No, no!” she exclaims, ‘“‘ my love is my pride. The little dog is proud 
when it dares to sit at its master’s feet and snap the breadcrumbs from his 


hand. I also am proud so long as I dare sit at your feet, while your eyes 
and words nourish me with the bread of life.” 


And this all, though she knows her lover to be the enemy of her 
people, though she has grown up in hatred of his name since all 
women suffered where he went, though she cries anxiously, when he 
makes love to her, that she will have no vows, since she knows that 
the tender words have been whispered to many before her. But if 
she is dead to all sense of wider duty, the personal tan still reach 
her, and in the height of her joy Eline receives the blow which 
breaks her heart, by hearing from her mother that it is this Nils 
Lykke who was the unknown villain who had laid a loved sister in 
her grave. 

In the later plays, where the women show a recognition that they 
have an individual salvation to work out, that their chief pride does — 
not consist in casting themselves at the feet of men, they still look 
at the problem of life from a purely personal point of view, without 
regard to the outside world or the difficulties of their sex generally. 
But if women miss from the picture of themselves some traits which 
they feel to be essential to make them human beings as they know 
themselves to be, they still enjoy in Ibsen’s works the desired 
privilege of seeing themselves as others see them, and this, not 
through any ordinary short-sighted eyes, but through the glance cf 
one of the most keenly penetrating minds of our age. If the world 
of passion and affection is assigned to them they are given no mean 
duties in it. The heaviest responsibilities, both of fulfilment and 
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renunciation, are made to rest with them. In the duties of fulfil- 
ment, those of the mother come by natural right foremost. The 
woman and her one son are the figures which strike Ibsen most forcibly 
in this relationship ; and, with curious persistency, through his plays 
they appear under ever varying circumstances and characteristics. 

$ is the old peasant woman, Aase, with her vagabond son, Peer 
Gynt, who stand out most strikingly among these figures, and there 
is not a touch in the various scenes which tell of their relationship 
which is not fraught with meaning for us, and of the highest artistic 
quality ; but as more distinctly and realistically raising our modern 
problems, we turn to Mrs. Alving and her son, Oswald, in the modern 
play, Gengangcre (Ghosts), the spirits that rise again and will not be 
laid. So deep is the gloom that hangs over this play that it is only 
by careful reading and re-reading that we seem able to gain any ray 
of light from it. In it we find a mind in great personal trouble, 
confronting all the disturbing suggestions which modern science and 
freethought bring us while still labouring under the tyranny of a 
sternly self-repressing religion. It is as though one exclaimed with 
Ibsen’s Julian the Apostate, in Keiser og Galilewer : 

“What is human has become unlawful since the Seer of Galilee took 
command over the world. With Him to live means to die. To love or to 
hate is sin. Has He changed man’s flesh and blood? Or has not the earth- 
bound being remained just what it was? Our healthy innermost soul 
rebels against this, and yet we must wll the very contrary of our own 
will.” 

And again : 

“ Thou canst not comprehend it, thou who hast never been under the 
power of the God-man. Itis more than teaching that Hespreads over the 
earth ; it is witchcraft which take the mind captive. They who have once 
been under Him, I believe, can never get free.” 


This is the essence of the cry of Mrs. Alving, the widow of a 
dissolute man, whom she married in obedience to the commands of 
her elder relations, and towards whom she afterwards fulfilled all the 
commands of her Church. It is also, less clearly, the cry of her son, 
the victim of this marriage, whose joyous, artistic life has been cut 
short by the appearance of the fearful disease which his father left 
him as an inheritance. Sent away from his polluted home to grow 
up among unorthodox surroundings, Oswald Alving learnt early 
the health there might be in the mere joy of living, but in such a 
manner that the lesson resulted only in selfishness, a selfishness 
which narrows continually as the consciousness of his horrible fate 
closes in more and more upon him, and centres all his interest in 
himself. Mrs. Alving, trying to find out what is right for herself 
and those around her, examines the doctrine presented to her by her 
Church ; in attempting to unpick a single knot the whole thing comes 
unravelled, and she finds it was only “‘ machine sewn.” In a help- 
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less and rudderless state she also finds out, but too late for anything 
but to throw a light on the past, what a healthier religion might have 
taught her. Tragic as is the moral confusion which runs through 
the play, the central idea of the piece has no confusion about its 
tragedy. This we feel when the unfortuate Oswald reveals to his 
mother how he has scraped together enough morphia to end his life, 
and tells her that should the mental imbecility, which he fears, come 
again—and come, as it must, never to leave him—it is she that must 
come to his rescue. 


“Mrs, ALVING (screams in terror). I! 

OswaLp. Who is nearer to it than you ? 

Mrs. Atvina. I! your mother! 

OswaLD. For that very reason. 

Mrs. Atvine. I! who gave you life! 

OswaLtp. I never asked you for life. What sort of life have you 
given me? I will not have it. You shall take it back again.” 


The fate does come, and the play closes with the son sitting in 
hopeless imbecility, and the mother tearing her hair in an agony of 
indecision. 

It is with a deep sense of relief that we turn from this blackly 
painted picture of the responsibilities of a mother, to some of the 
sketches we find throughout the plays of a mother’s tender love and 
saving care over her child, and with them it would be pleasing to 
dwell did but space allow. But we must pass on from these women, 
wrapped in the intensity of the love for that which they possess, to 
those standing by them who, through loss of the personal, have their 
instinctive clearness of sight for others quickened. Of this class 
the gaunt figure of Sigrid in Kongs-emnerne is an early example; 
but more refreshing and cheerful are the two old maids, Martha 
Bernick and Lona Hessel, in Samfundets Stotter. Touches as 
delicate as the character they portray are given to Martha, the 
unobtrusive, unmarried woman, whom her rich brother found it 
convenient to have about the house to put to anything that might 
turn up, and who was yet too proud to live on his money. She 
waits through the fifteen years’ absence of the lover of her youth, 
carefully guarding his interests and looking after what she believes 
to be his neglected duties, to find when he returns that, though 
when they parted they were the same age, she in the meantime 
seems to have grown ten years his senior, and that he has no eyes 
for her, but turns eagerly to the young girl at her side. It is with 
a sense of assurance, that we feel at the consummation of no love 
affair, however happy, that we hear the sigh of relief with which she, 
having relinquished all personal hope, turns to her little life work 
for others, exclaiming that now she thinks she can be fully and 
wholly what she should be. If Ibsen, as he is said to have done at 
one time, ridiculed the vagaries and ecoentricities of the advocates 
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of women’s rights, and felt a repulsion for J. S. Mill’s Subjection o/ 
Women, he made ample amends for it in the figure of Lona Hessel, 
the woman who walks through this same play a head and _ shoulders 
taller than any of the men. She, too, has experienced the faithless- 
ness of a man, but she despatched him with a box on the ears when 
he came to announce to her his engagement to her yo ung half-sister, 
and she returns in after years to teach him his duty, not only to 
that younger sister, his wife, but also to the society of which he is 
the leading member. When he, coming again under her powerful 
influence, wonders how he came to desert her, she points out to him 
that she was no fit wife for him, with her short cut hair, her thick 
shoes, and other eccentricities, put on chiefly for the sake of annoy- 
ing the prudes in trousers and in petticoats who infested the town in 
which he had to live. She brings him, the hero of her youth, out of 
a position of shameful double-dealing to one of honest independence, 
and when he in gratitude exclaims that women are “the pillars of 
society,” she lays a firm hand on his shoulder and says :— 


“There you have learned a poor wisdom, brother-in-law. No, no, the 
spirits of Truth and Freedom, these are the Pillars of Society.” 


Lona Hessel alone, with her bracing humorousness, might free 
Tbsen from the charge of a realism that is morbid. 

By the side of these two elder women we might place the two 
young girls, Hedwig and Hilda, in the last but two and the last of 
Ibsen’s plays, who are drawn with all the affectionate sympathy of a 
man, already growing old, for the pathetic and the humorous sides 
of youth. In Gina Ekdal, the mother of Hedwig, Ibsen introduces, 
in a thoroughly unsensational way, the figure of the prostitute, which 
has been handled with some freedom by other Scandinavian writers. 
Gina fulfils with faithful exactitude the wifely duties which she con- 
siders the fitting return for a home and the protection of a lawful 
husband’s name, but she atones in the end, by the loss of her child, 
the one being she loves, for the deceit which her former life has 
forced upon her. 

We shall not rightly understand Ibsen’s women in their relations 
to his men unless we draw attention to two strongly marked types who 
move throughout his plays, and who have two less clearly marked 
types of men over against them. Though ali his women have their 
life in their personal affections, and love for some man is almost 
always the clue to their actions, they show their love in such widely 
different ways that we are apt to miss their relationship to one 
another. Often the hero will stand between two women with these 
differing characteristics, each calling out a different side of his nature ; 
once and only once we find the strife within a woman herself of 
these two natures. In Ibsen’s first youthful play of Catilina the 
hero naively wonders at his love for two women of opposite charac- 
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teristics, He has caught the dark eye of the vestal virgin Furia, as 
she performed in the market-place on a feast day, and the glance 
shot through his soul as the glance of woman never did before. He 
visits her in secrecy, and on one of these occasions, his thoughts 
turning to his wife, he exclaims to his companion, his young kins- 
man Curius :— 


“‘ How great the difference between this woman 
And my Aurelia.” 


Curius replies :— 
“ Yet you love them both 
At once? I cannot understand it. 


Catiuina. "Tis strange. I scarce can grasp the thing myself. 
And yet you rightly say, I love them both. 
Ah! but how widely different is that love : 
Aurelia is tender; with mild words 
She soothes my mind to rest and gentleness, 
While with Furia we 


He is here interrupted by the latter's entrance. In the converse 
which follows the nature of Furia shows itself. She urges him to 
leave the miserable enslaved Rome, with all his enemies and detrac- 
tors, to break loose from the society which oppresses him, to seek for 
the spirit of freedom in the wide world. Her words are wild and 
vague, but they draw him on, while her strangely shining eyes 
fascinate him. It is between this woman and his Aurelia that a 
game is played for the hero’s soul throughout the piece. Furia’s love 
is turned to hate by learning that it is Catilina who has dishonoured 
and caused the death of her young sister, but she follows him with 
the persistency of his shadow, urging him with fiery words to the 
desperate deeds which lead to his final destruction. His Aurelia 
throughout dissuades him from all heroic action. She exclaims :— 


“ A loving trust befits a woman best, 
If dreams of greatness pass her power to grasp. 
When the man battles for his own ambition, 
And care and disappointment are his wage, 
Then flows her speech with gentle tenderness, 
And lulls him to a sweet refreshing sleep. 
And then he learns that also quiet life 
Has joys, as the wild strife has losses.” 


If Furia uses his sins even to scourge him into action, Aurelia 
will not believe in them. He tells her of Cicero’s oration against 
him, and how his name will never free itself from his accusa- 
tions, and must always move accompanied by foul rumour; but she 
replies : 

“ But I, my husband, know such rumour false. 


Let the whole world unite condemning you, 
Let them heap shameful charges on your head ; 
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I know you hide deep in your inmost heart, 

A germ with power to give forth flower and fruit. 
But here it never can emerge to light, 

For poisonous weeds would quickly stifle it.” 


She therefore urges him to fly with her to a distant land where, 
free from temptation, they may live peacefully together. It is this 
Aurelia, suggesting to us the later and far more beautifully developed 
figure of Peer Gynt’s Solvejg, who dying in her dying husband’s arms, 
wins his soul at last, and carries it with her to Elysium. The dark 
Furia meanwhile, who has loved him in hate, and vainly striven to 
make him her companion to the shades of forgetfulness, disappears 
alone into the background. Those who know Ibsen’s works will ‘see 
how truly in this first crude play he foreshadows the general 
relationship of his men to these two types of women. The woman 
who urges the hero to deeds, who can rouse in him a spirit of fear- 
less or wild enterprise, is never the one who enjoys possession of him. 
She may be a fury or walkyrie nature, like Furia or Hjérdis; she 
may be a better angel like Lona, whose freedom means breaking 
loose from ignoble trammels ; a woman like Rebecca, whose power of 
intellectually freeing her lover is stultified by her anti-social lawless- 
ness; or a vigorous girl friend like Svanhild, capable of putting a 
sword into the empty sheath of a man; still apart from the hero 
she stands in the end, while he, should he find a companion, belongs 
to the woman who has known best how to soothe and sympathize, 
whose affection has been nearest to that of the little dog to which 
Eline Gyldenléve likened herself. That the allegiance of men has 
been, and still is, divided between these two types of women we 
know ; but it is remarkable to find so clear a consciousness of this at 
this early period in Ibsen’s mind. He tells us in 1883, in the preface 
to the second edition of Gildet paa Solhaug (The Feast at Solhaug), 
a play first published in 1855, that when about that time he first 
studied the Icelandic saga, the two figures on which his eye at once 
fell were those of the warrior-maiden, Brunhild, and the peaceful 
domestic, Gudrun. He then planned the tragedy of Harmendene 
paa Helgeland (The Warriors on Helgeland), bringing down the 
events which are related in verse in the epic of the Volsunga-saga 
into the historical Viking age, and throwing them into a dramatic 
prose form. ‘This plan was not carried out at once, but the two 
women figures had taken hold of his imagination and were trans- 
formed into the sisters Margit and Signe in the lyrical drama of 
Gildet paa Solhaug. The relation of these two female figures to the 
two saga women will, as Ibsen says, be easily perceived by any to 
whom the idea is suggested. Here it is again the fiercely passionate 
Margit, with something of witchlike fascination in eyes and words, 
against whom the Fates work; the play closes with her retiring into 
a nunnery, while her gentle girl sister, Signe, goes forth into the 
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world with the man they both loved, promising to sympathize with 
him in joy and sorrow. 

By the time Ibsen had worked out the previously planned play 
of Harmendence the modern spirit was taking possession of him, and 
the strongly marked individual men and women of the saga afforded 
him a fitting vehicle for his thoughts, and drew him on a step 
towards his later realistic work. He had also in the Brunhild of 
the saga, either consciously or unconsciously, got nearer to the 
original of his type ; it is therefore natural that Hjérdis should stand 
out more clearly than either Furia or Margit, and better interpret for 
us traits that we find in women of the later plays. The gentle 
Dagny, who throughout Harmendenc appears by her terrible foster- 
sister's side, is more touchingly human than any other figure of her 
class, unless it be the Agnes of Brand or the Margrete of Kongs- 
emnerne. 

When Hijérdis first appears upon the scene, she reminds us of 
nothing so much as that ill-subjected woman, the scold of the Middle 
Ages, finding vent for her suppressed energies in the idle war 
of words, to the irritation or disgust of the men; and we feel 
inclined in sheer impatience to side with them against her. But as 
the action of the play proceeds we are swept under the influence of 
her vigorous nature; in spite of ourselves we espouse her wrongs, 
we sorrow for her griefs, and we recognize at the close of this 
wonderful tragedy that it is her fiercely rebellious individuality that 
is indelibly impressed on our minds. 

Ibsen brings this Hjérdis down into the present time for us in 
the character of Rebecca in Rosmersholm, the woman emancipated 
from orthodox forms of all kinds. In her we find the same love of 
freedom as a spirit of rebellion, the same fixity of purpose in the 
attainment of her end, the same deception in order to encompass it, 
the same cruelty towards those who stand in her way, and further 
the same almost unholy power of fascinating men by word and look. 
As we feel that Hjérdis would have realized her better self had the 
Fates given her Sigurd, so Rebecca finds the power which works the 
revolution in her character in the continuous daily contact with the 
higher ideals of Rosmer’s mind. But we know that Ibsen in no 
way generally points to the men as the saviours of the women, for 
them, as we have said, it is “‘ judgment day.” 

The gaiety of heart with which the ordinary masculine mind will 
undertake the higher education of women is mercilessly satirized in 
a passage of Peer Gynt, of which the following selection may perhaps 
give some idea. The original rhymed verse is, however, impossible 
to imitate. Peer, in the course of his travels, disguised as a prophet, 
has come across an Arab settlement, and fallen victim to the charms 
of Anitra, the Beduin chief's daughter. After watching her dancing 
before him with relish he calls to her: 
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ANITRA (points to his turban). 


645 


Anitra, come here! 


ANITRA (approaching). Your slave is all ears! 
Peer Gynt. You are charming, my child, the prophet is moved. 


But if you won’t trust me, take this as a proof ; 
I'll make you a Houri in Paradise, girl ! 
Impossible, sir ! 
You think I’m inventing ? 

I’m downright in earnest, as sure as I live. 
But I have not a soul. 

Oh! you can get that. 
In what manner, sir? 

Oh! I'll see about it. 
I'll straightway myself undertake your tuition. 
Notasoul? Yes, it’s certainly true you are dull, 
As one says. That I’ve noted myself with regret. 
But, pshaw! you have plenty of room for a soul. 
Come here, let me measure the size of your skull. 
There zs room, there zs room ; it is so, I knew it. 
True enough—you won’t manage to go very deep ; 
You never can get any very large soul. 
Never mind, in the end it will all be the same ; 
You will just get so much that you won't feel ashamed.. 
The prophet is good 





You hesitate? Speak. 
But I should.like better 





Talk away, don’t be shy. 
I don’t bother myself so much for a soul, sir ; 
Give me rather 





Well, what ? 
That beautiful opal ! 
(enraptured as he gives her the trinket). 
Anitra! you Mother Eve's natural daughter ! 
I’m drawn as by magnets, for I’m a man, 
And as it stands in a much revered author : 
‘ Das ewig weibliche zieht uns an!’” 


serenades her before her tent, and makes more open 


love to her, telling her that it will be time enough to see about her 
soul in the day, but that just then it was the heart that went for 


most, for he says: 


I will own your ev’ry longing, 
Despot in my love’s estate ! 
You'll be mine, and just mine only— 
I will be the one who holds you, 
As the gold does precious jewels. 
If we sever, then life’s ended— 
Yes, for your part, nota bene / 
All of you, each thread and fibre, 
Without thought of yes or no, 
I will have it full of me. 

# # * * 
So it is all right at bottom, 
With that empty little skull ; 
If one has a soul one’s bounden 
To take thought about oneself. 
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Listen, meanwhile, since we're on it 
If you wish, upon my word, 

Have a ring about your ankle— 
That’s the best for both of us; 

I myself will fill your soul’s place, 
And beyond that—status quo ! 


[Anitra snores.| ” 


Before long this respectable middle-aged gentleman is pretty well 
fooled by this soulless young lady, who runs off with his horse and 
his money, leaving him alone in the desert. 

As illustrating Ibsen’s two types of men, whom we mentioned as 
in a way corresponding to his two types of women, we may take 
two passages from Kerlighedens Komedic. Falk, or falcon, the 
young poet with whom we have already become acquainted, is repre- 
sentative of the ardent adventurous hero who looks to a woman to 
urge him on to action, to supply, with her feminine element, the 
complement to his purely masculine. He is a fair example of the 
selfish use of women as stepping-stones to higher things, which 
Ibsen frequently attributes to this type of man. In the scene 
quoted from, Falk has been making a passionate appeal to Svanhild 
to show herself worthy of her heroic name, to break through con- 
ventionalities, and rise above the dust of earth with him to freedom, 
that he may be a poet in truth. ‘To freedom?” Svanhild doubt- 
ingly asks. 


“ FALK. Yes, that alone is freedom, 

Complete surrender to one’s true vocation ; 
And you, I know it, were by heaven ordained 
To guard me from the fear of beauty’s fall. 
I, like the bird whose name I bear, must rise 
Against the wind, if I would near the heights ; 
You are the breeze I may be cradled in, 
With you my wings will first win strength to carry. 
Be mine, be mine! until the earth shall claim you: 
When the leaf falls then let our ways divide. 
Sing forth to me the riches of your soul, 
And I will give you poem for poem again ; 
So in the lamplight you may then grow old 
As trees, without a pang, in autumn yellow. 

SVANHILD (with suppressed bitterness). 
I cannot thank you for your kindly wishes, 
Although they clearly show the way you feel ; 
You look on me as children on a reed 
They cut into a flute to last a day. 

FaLk. Yes, better that than standing in its swamp 
Till autumn, with grey fogs, shall smother it. 

(vehemently) You must! you shall! your duty lies in that, 
To give to me the wealth God gave to you. 
That which you only dream, in me takes form. 
* * % * 


Deceive me not ; sing to me as a bird— 
For every song my life shall give a poem, 
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Svanninp. And when you know me, when my mind’s a void, 
And I have sung my last song from the bough, 
What then?” 

What then, indeed? Perhaps the answer to this question may be 
found in a quaint little poem of Ibsen’s called Morviklinger 
(Entanglements), which tells how a bee loved an apple blossom 
which became a fruit, while the bee remained a bee. 

We cannot follow this young couple through their short-lived 
engagement, which did actually take place, founded on an enthu- 
siasm for the somewhat negative occupation of attacking lies. 
Svanhild so completely surrenders her individuality in it that we are 
glad that it should only last a day. As the opposite type to Falk, 
Guldstad stands in the piece, the middle-aged business man, with 
his kindly humorousness and common sense. As he occurs through- 
out the plays in one form or another, he appears to represent a side 
of Ibsen’s own nature which must always be standing over against 
the poet in him. It is Guldstad at last who is the cause of the 
lovers breaking off their engagement, because he is able to convince 
them that their love is an affair of youth and spring, with no more 
power of endurance than that of the other lovers around them, 
whose loss of ideality they had been despising. He himself asks 
Svanhild to be his bride, and when Falk indignantly taunts him 
with tempting her with gold, he exclaims— 

“GuxpstaD. Ah! no, for there is something which is better : 
That is the quiet and warm-hearted stream 
Of friends’ respect, which glorifies its object 
As much as any dreamy exaltation. 
That is the sentiment of duty’s pleasure, 
Of careful kindliness, of home-like peace, 
Of the will’s bowing to another’s wish, 
Of watching lest a stone perchance might strike 
The chosen foot along the walk of life ; 
The gentleness of hand which heals all sores, 
The manly strength which bears with willing back 
The balanced mood, which lasts throughout the years, 
The arm which firmly stays and safely lifts— 
Such is the contribution I can offer 
Towards the building of your happiness. 
So, Svanhild, now my answer!” 


This is no despicable ideal of love—at any rate, Svanhild seems to 
think so in the end, and it is the one with which Ibsen seems to console 
himself when he ponders on the uses man has made of woman. It 
may not be the highest, but it is founded on the daiiy interchange 
of kindly services, the common duties that arise in that joint life 
through years, the binding force of which Ibsen recognizes first in 
Hermendene paa Helgeland, and never again quite loses sight 
of through his plays. But it is just this kindly protection and 
material help which Nora Helmer, in the play of Ht Dukkehjem 
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(A Doll’s House), refuses to receive from her husband when she realizes 
that it is not her individual self for which his terrible anxiety has 
been experienced, but the honour of her name before the world and 
his own as involved with it. It is when he feels that all cause for 
estrangement is over that she sees that the need for separation is 
most pressing. We may venture to say that by no man has there 
been worked out, with such power, a justification for the spirit of 
the rebel in women, not against society but against men, as is found 
in the whole of the play of Zt Dudkchjem, but especially in the subtle 
and compressed touches of the last scene between Nora and her 
husband, where he first discovers her guilt in the matter of the 
forgery and the ruin and disgrace it must bring upon them, and 
afterwards receives Krogstad’s letters returning the acknowledgment 
of debt and freeing them from all consequences. When the letters 
are destroyed, and her acts can no longer bring them ruin, his 
greatest pleasure is in forgiveness towards her, and in the feeling 
that she belongs doubly to him through it. He returns again to 
his admiration of the helplessness and ignorance which makes 
her depend wholly on him, and makes it necessary for him to be 
her will and conscience. Then it is that she sees that the time 
for breaking off has come. 

It is useless that Helmer tells her that she is forsaking her holiest 
duties in leaving her husband and her children, that before all else 
she is a wife and a mother. She replies that before all things she 
is a human being. He asks her if she has no religion? - She replies 
she does not know ; she only knows what the pastor taught her when 
she was confirmed. Has she no conscience, no moral sense? She 
does not know; when she committed the forgery to save her 
husband’s life and spare her dying father trouble, she thought she 
was doing right. She had been told her first duty was to love 
them, but now apparently society thinks it wrong. She must find 
out if society is right or she. She confesses even that she can no 
longer love him as a woman must if she is to live with a man. 
When the trouble broke over her head, she believed he would see 
where the responsibility lay, and come forward and say, ‘I am 
the guilty person.” That was the miracle she hoped and feared, and 
to prevent which she was ready to put an end to her life. 


“‘ Nora,” exclaims Helmer, “I would gladly work for you day and night 
and bear sorrow and trouble, but no man sacrifices his honour to the 
person he loves.” 

“That,” replies Nora, “is what millions of women have done.” 


At last Helmer recogriizes the chasm that has opened between 
them, and sadly and helplessly asks her if it can never be otherwise ? 
“‘ Before that can be,” she says, “the greatest miracle of all must 
happen.” But the strength to bring about this miracle he can only 
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gain when he has had his doll wife taken away from him. It is 
separately and alone that they must work the change which will 
make it possible for their living together to be a marriage. 

That is the decree which the great individualist has put into the 
mouth of a woman. The husband was devoted and loving, an 
upright man, with knowledge of the world and the social conse- 
quences of acts, and the wife a foolish, lying ignorant child by his 
side. But it was she who, with unerring instinct, recognized in the 
crisis of their affections that it was in the saving of her own indi- 
viduality that the salvation of man, woman, and children lay ; that 
it was only by present loss that there could be future gain. 

It may be all very well for us to criticize Nora Helmer’s action, 
to suggest, as her husband did, that: she was a foolish, hysterical 
little thing, and that in leaving her children she was neglecting the 
one certain duty of women on earth; still, remembering the words of 
our great Puritan reformer: “ He for God only, she for God in him,” 
we may admit that the play has a lesson to teach to the unemanci- 
pated many, above whom we may complacently believe ourselves to 
rise superior. Has, then, Ibsen, who calls himself a socialist, no 
lesson to teach men and women beyond this flying apart, keeping 
each other at arm’s length, as it were, that they may have space to 
grow? We must not expect any other lesson to be taught with 
equal power from a man whose hyper-sensitive’ nature and vocation 
in life could make him write thus of friendship :— 

“* Anv one who stands in close relation to his life-work cannot reasonably 
expect to retain his friends. Friends are an expensive luxury ; and he who 
invests his capital in a calling, in a mission, in this life, has no means left 
wherewith to maintain friends. The cost of keeping friends does not 
consist in what we do for them, but in what we leave undone out of regard 
for them. For thus many intellectual germs are stunted in their growth. 
I have experienced this myself, and that is the reason why | can look back 
on a number of years during which I failed in becoming myself.”? 

But that he wrote nineteen years ago, and we turn with interest 
to Ibsen’s latest plays to see what suggestions his ever-growing mind 
may have to give us for the future. 

In the play of Rosmersholm, published 1886, there is a suggestion 
of a friendship between a man and woman with an equality of intel- 
lectual give and take, but the very strength which lends the woman 
power to stand beside the man and urge him to effective action, 
shows itself also in selfish intensity of individual passion. When 
Rebecca, in consequence of her intimate sharing of Rosmer’s life, 
gains his higher motives and life views, her fresh will is gone, and 
she has only strength left her to renounce that of which she sees she 
is unworthy. ‘Through her sin all that she has done for him is 
nullified ; the social ideal which her vigorous mind has helped him 


1 Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century. Georg Brandes. Translated by 
R. B. Anderson. 
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to grasp, he sees he can never hope to realize, for he has been 
involved with her, and ‘no cause can be carried to victory which 
has its origin in guilt.” In this play we again meet with the 
thought that the ideals of our past will not serve us, and that as yet 
we have no others created. Much is half satirically suggested by the 
ramblings of Ulrik Brendel, Rosmer’s old teacher, the man of whom 
people once said the world would hear something some day, who 
describes himself as gluttonously enjoying in secret, golden dreams 
of the ideal, which he will not profane by making public, who 
borrows of his former pupil shirt, coat and boots, and finally returns 
to borrew a few laid aside ideals, having been convinced that he is 
himself bankrupt, by Mortensgaard, editor of the radical newspaper, 
the man who is master of the future, who does not will more than he 
can, who is capable of living without ideals. ‘‘'Take example,” 
Brendel says to Rosmer, “ of your old teacher. Strike out every- 
thing that he has taught you; do not build your house upon 
unstable sand, and beware—take good care—before you build upon 
yonder wonderful creature who sweetens your existence.” ‘‘ Do you 
mean me?” asks Rebecca. ‘ Yes, my charming mermaid ” (hav- 
Jrue), replies Brendel, giving us a link of thought with the following 
play, Fruen fra Havet. Brendel then goes on to say, in still more 
enigmatical language, that his old pupil Rosmer has a matter of life 
and death to carry through to victory, that victory is assured to him, 
but only on one indispensable condition, namely that the woman who 
loves him should go into the kitchen and gladly chop off her delicate 
rose and white little finger, just at the middle joint, and further, 
should gladly cut off her superbly moulded left ear. So saying he 
disappears into the dark night on his way to the great Nothing for 
which he declares he is homesick. 

Totally different in character is Ibsen’s last play, Fruen fra 
Havet (The Lady of the Sea). Instead of a tragedy we have a 
comedy, and while the inevitableness of fate hangs over Hosmers- 
holm, the artistic completeness of this one is in some way destroyed 
by a questioning as to the finality of the solution of the plot. 
Studied, however, in the full consciousness of our modern sex 
problems, and in the light which the past can throw on them, 
Fruen fra Havet becomes a mine of rich and varied ideas. It is to 
the central thought of the play that we must direct our attention, 
a thought which connects itself with that which has been suggested 
as running through Ibsen’s studies of sexual relations, the struggle 
between the ideals of unfettered freedom and dutiful responsibility 
in love. It is within the nature of the heroine of this play, the 
young and beautiful Ellida Wangel, the second wife of a middle- 
aged doctor, father of two children, that we find the struggle going 
on. Outside Ellida stand Ibsen's two men, answering to and 
calling out the two sides of her nature. On the one side is the 
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mysterious Finnish stranger, whom she knows by his own confession 
to have committed a murder, but still her first lover, who fascinated 
her by his wild tales of freedom and of the restless life of the sea, 
with the birds and animals who belong to it; who, after she has 
repeatedly renounced her engagement to him, and married another 
man, still loves her with firm unswerving passion, wanting her for 
himself alone, and ready to make the most unscrupulous use of 
his will-power to get her. On the other side stands her some- 
what commonplace husband, kindly and generous, willing to sacrifice 
his own comfort and prospects for her welfare, nervously anxious 
to shield and support her, but in helpless indecision as to the best 
means. ‘The one man attracts her with a gruesome power, which 
gains its force from an answering call in her own nature; to the 
other she turns as her friend and saviour, who must, could she 
but show him the way, know how to save her from herself. No 
touch is wanting which could make the picture complete, from the 
associations of her heathen name, taken from a passing ship, her 
own wild longing for the open sea, by which she was brought up, 
to Ballested, painter, friseur, hair-cutter, dancing-master, orchestra 
conductor of the small town, who, at Ellida’s own suggestion, paints 
a picture of a mermaid who has wandered in from the open sea and 
is dying in brackish inland water, and who serves as a kind of 
chorus throughout the piece, reminding her that though a mermaid 
may die in such circumstances, human beings can acclimatize them- 
selves. Full of realistic interest and wider suggestiveness are the 
discussions between Ellida and her husband, after her lover has come 
back and claimed her as his own, and while she is still in a state 
of vacillation and terror under his power, and Wangel in one of 
half-mortified distress. After a long vigil by herself she seems to 
arrive at a clearer view of the situation. She shows him how her 
marriage with him was, after all, in the beginning, only a sale of 
herself, how she has never really held a position with him of 
responsible duty, while the union with her first lover might have 
been a true marriage, and that now her choice between the two 
can only be effective if made in freedom; that a decision made 
under the protection of being another man’s wife, and having no 
power of individual choice, will bring no settlement of the question. 

Wangel, holding her to be sick and hysterical, hesitates long, de- 
claring himself her natural protector from the stranger, but he owns 
that he has never understood her to the bottom, with her sudden 
changeableness of nature, her picturesque manner of speaking, and 
that when he should have developed and strengthened her mental 
powers, he liked better for his own sake to keep her just as she was. 
Even after her repeated entreaties to be set free, and his nearly yield- 
ing, still, when the stranger comes for the last time and asks Ellida 
if she will follow him out into the unknown,Wangel steps towards 
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him, and says: “My wife has no choice here. I stand both to 
choose for her and to protect her.” But Ellida calls out that, though 
he can hold her body with him, he cannot hold her thoughts and 
desires, that they will long for and wander into the unknown, for which 
she was formed, and from which he has shut herin. It is then that 
he realizes the meaning of the crisis, and declares in the hearing of 
the stranger, that she may choose her own way in perfect freedom, 
and on her own responsibility, and that it is the love which has grown 
up in him for her during their years of common life which enables him 
to take this step. Ellida, then turning towards the stranger with firm 
look and unfaltering voice, says: ‘‘ Never will I go with you after 
this ;” and to Wangel, “ Never will I leave you after this.” 

The stranger exclaiming, ‘‘ Now truly I see there is something here 
stronger than my will,’ swings himself over the garden fence, and 
disappears into the unknown as he came. Ellida, turning towards 
her husband, exclaims in gratitude, “ Ah! what can I say to you but 
that you have been a good physician to me. You found and you dared 
to use the right means, the only means, that could help me.” 

We are led to understand in the sequence that Ellida, thus released 
by her own free choice, and under a sense of responsibility from the 
power that held her enslaved, turns to her home duties of wife and 
mother to her step-children, which she had hitherto neglected, with 
cheerful acquiescence and all hope of future faithfulness. There is here 
something more subtle than any attack on the legal tie of marriage. 
It is that that Dr. Wangel can only see at first in his wife’s entreaties 
to set her free; but Ibsen never conceals his contempt for a super- 
stitious belief in the power of outward forms to bind or loose, and 
both Ellida and the stranger show their sense of there being some- 
thing of a deeper nature at stake. 

In this play we have in a manner the tale of Falk, Svanhild, and 
Guldstad over again, and Ibsen seems to refuse to picture to us 
anything more as an ideal for a woman’s life than domestic duties 
and the friendly protection of an older man. The piece has, how- 
ever, as before said, no sense of conclusiveness about it, and in the 
meantime it seems to suggest that women alone are capable of 
protecting themselves from dangers which seem, like the strange 
man, to be coming back to threaten them after years of absence, 
that they must claim the generous co-operation of those who have 
hitherto protected them, but that they must themselves make the 
choice between two possibilities under a sense of responsibility and 
personal freedom. ‘The choice being made they will be set free 
from inward strife, and turn to their natural duties in society with 
a devotion, because with an understanding, that they have never 
given them before. 

In closing, it may be said that if this article has been called the 
men and women of Ibsen, and the chief attention has been devoted 
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to the women, the responsibility must in part be thrown upon the 
author who was under consideration. This concentration of thought 
on themselves does not make a happy time for women, but perhaps 
we all, as well as Ibsen, are under the influence of a “ Zeit Geist,” 
which is more powerful than ourselves. 

Once a friend asked the poet if there were any among his fellow 
authors about whom he concerned himself. After a time of silence 
he replied : “‘Once upon a time there was an old man in Seeland, 
who stood behind his plough and reviewed mankind with angry eyes. 
I rather like him.” Here was a proud man glorying in his isolation 
from his fellows; and yet when we think of how the Scandinavian 
nations eagerly wait for each new work of his, how enthusiastically 
his last play has been received there and in Germany, how his fame 
is rapidly becoming European, we are inclined to apply to Ibsen the 
description of a great man which he somewhat scornfully put into 
the mouth of one of his characters, at the time when his unpopu- 
larity was greatest. Bishop Nikolas, in Kongs-emuncrne, exclaims : 

“The most fortunate man is the greatest man. The most fortunate is 
he who does the greatest deeds—he, whom the craving of his time comes 
over as in burning desire, begets thoughts, which he himself cannot grasp, 
and which point out to him a way which leads he knows not whither, but 
which he, nevertheless, follows and must follow, till he hears the people 
cry aloud for joy, and he looks around him with gleaming eyes, wonders at 
himself, and sees that he has done a great deed It is that which the 


Romans called ingenium. Iam not very strong in my Latin, be it said, 
but that is what is called éngenium.” 
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THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Part II. 


One of the most striking features of the mental unrest which 
characterizes our age is the co-existence of a profound moral 
earnestness with a deep unsettlement of religious convictions. The 
manifestation of this moral earnestness—which is exhibited in every 
department of life, intellectual, social, and political—affords indis- 
putable proof that the progressive tendencies of our time are not 
imbued with the purely sceptical instinct. A due appreciation of 
this fact would, of itself, allay the fears of those who are inclined to 
believe that in our modern thought and life there is a permanent 
decadence of the religious spirit. For the sceptical instinct is of the 
intellect, and springs from a desire, a longing, for intellectual 
freedom, while the moral earnestness, the moral fervour which 
characterizes our age—more potent, far, than the sceptical instinct 
—is of the conscience, an aspiration for the realization of divine 
justice. It is this which is stirring society to its very depths, and 
which, in its dim aspirings, ever yearns for communion with the 
divine. Hence, the puerility of the fears of those who would have 
us believe that, on the decline of any particular faith or doctrine, the 
religious spirit is in danger of decay. No; dwarf the religious 
instincts to-day with the crudities of a barren theology, or cut them 
out with the knife of a cold rationalism, and they will rise in the 
human breast to-morrow with renewed strength and beauty. Yet it 
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may be true that the effects of our moral earnestness, in so far as 
that earnestness is not a part of our religious life, may be to some 
extent—to what extent it is impossible to determine—rendered 
nugatory by the uncertainty attending our religious convictions. The 
triumphant success of the Puritans in the first half of the seventeenth 
century was due to the fact that they had a vivid conception of a 
divine standard of truth and justice, and cried in clarion tones of 
assured triumph : ‘‘ Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered ! 
Like as the mist vanisheth, so shalt Thou drive them away!” But 
the religious spirit of the nineteenth century has no such conception. 
The old idols are breaking, the old conceptions are fading. The 
breath of the ‘Time-Spirit” is upon them; yea, those who would 
fling hot denial at my words are unconsciously swayed by the spirit 
of the age, and, ere long—nay, even now—their lips falter and their 
hearts fail as they murmur the old and meaningless formulas. We 
yearn for authority, and yet know not where to find it. And again 
and again arises the mighty, agonizing cry: ‘‘ Give us Objective, 
Eternal Truth,” and again and again is the tortured spirit driven in, 
in upon itself, wearied, baffled, to the terrible anguish of that isola- 
tion of soul wherein the passionate heart vainly yearns for com- 
munion with the Divine. Oh! that the Eternal Verity would rend 
its veil of mystery and shine with starry clearness into our tear- 
dimmed eyes! And yet, the human spirit heroically and sublimely 
faces the emergency, and, with Promethean grandeur, defies despair. 
Though it may lack the personality of the Divine, it still possesses 
the glorious vision of the Ideal, and maybe in our secret aspirings 
we feel that in the measure in which we perceive the true Ideal, in 
that measure do we perceive God, and in the measure in which we 
realize the Ideal, in that measure do we realize the Will of God. 

If, then, we can do something, however little, towards a resettle- 
ment of religious convictions, towards establishing a surer basis of 
religious thought, rendering possible a truer expression of religious 
life, so that we may feel that we are working for grand realities 
rather than for dim phantoms, so that our moral earnestness may be 
fruitful rather than futile, then our labour will not have been wholly 
in vain. Let it not be thought, however, that in tracing the pro- 
bable development of religious thought, and in seeking a common 
bond of spiritual union, I have any intention of formulating or 
describing with any degree of precision the doctrines and the ritual 
which shall compose the religion of the future. True religious feeling 
is too spontaneous, too intensely sympathetic, too genuine and healthy 
a growth to be outlined and portrayed in mere mechanical fashion. 
But the tendency, the trend—if I may so use the word—of religious 
thought and feeling may be plainly discerned by any one who will 
take the trouble to compare the thought and literature of to-day 
with that of even two generations ago. It has now become almost 
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a platitude to say that the spiritual life may be attained in many 
and diverse ways, that the Supreme may be approached by paths 
unknown to the theological mind. To Shakespeare, the drama was 
religion; to Shelley, poetry. To the artist, beauty is religion; to 
the martyr, heroic endeavour. To these, and such as these, the 
consummation of life, of religion, is the perfectness of their work. 
But to those of us who are neither poets, nor artists, nor martyrs, 
and whose minds are cast in the common mould, some unifying 
Ideal is needed, an Ideal which shall unite us in a common bond of 
fellowship. The religious life, the religious spirit is, at bottom, 
always the same, and our points of agreement may be deeper, may 
be of more importance, than our differences. If, then, we can but 
find a point of agreement on such a grave problem as the true con- 
ception of the Supreme, if we can but formulate a standard of belief 
which shall accentuate our agreement instead of embittering our 
differences, surely those differences will be one step nearer a solution. 
‘‘God,” wrote Sebastian Frank, as quoted by Richter in Levana, 
“God is an unutterable sigh lying in the depths of the soul.” How 
simple that is, and how true! A longing for the Ideal, aspiration 
for the true and the good, there is the Spirit of God manifested. 
And yet our friends the theologians will object that the definition is 
merely poetic. Well, and are not all our definitions of God poetic, 
figurative, from the very nature of the case; language ‘‘ thrown 
out,” as Matthew Arnold says, at certain grand realities which we 
cannot fully comprehend? And the theologians themselves, in their 
better moments, admit this. They allow that to furnish a complete 
definition of God is an impossibility, and they quote with approval 
the fine language of Zophar and of Job. ‘‘ Canst thou by searching 
find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? 
It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? Deeper than hell ; 
what canst thou know?” “Lo, these are parts of His ways: but 
how little a portion is heard of Him ?” Would that our theologians 
always manifested the same spirit. 

I have already said that the conception of God is the ground- 
idea of religious thought. How important, then, it is that we obtain 
a true conception of the Supreme! How necessary it is that we 
get rid of those crude ideas which represent God as a superior kind 
of man, with exactly the same notions as to the plan on which the 
universe should be worked as we ourselves happen to possess; and 
that we get rid, also, of those metaphysical definitions, the non- 
acceptance of which is said to imperil one’s immortal soul! The truer 
our conception, the better shall we be able to form for ourselves an 
affirmative faith for the conduct of life. 

What, then, is that conception of the Supreme which is likely, 
in the future, to form the basis of religious thought and life? Is 
it not furnished by the existence of that Eternal Power, what- 
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ever name we give to it—Nature, Force, the Absolute, or God 
—the manifestation of which is clearly visible in the universe around 
us ? For a metaphysical conception of God we have no need to go 
in search. Here, around us and within us, the existence of this 
Power is plainly to be discerned, needing no subtle mental process for its 
recognition by the human mind, but verifiable by the simple evidence 
of the senses. And along with the manifestations of this Power, 
we may also note the manner in which it works—always towards the 
perfection of things. An apparently inherent tendency in the universe 
to produce and render enduring that which is good, and to destroy 
that which is evil; or, as Robert Buchanan finely expresses it : 


“ All that is beautiful shall abide, 
All that is base shall die.” 


The definition nearest in accord with this higher conception of 
the Supreme is the one given by Mr. Matthew Arnold—“ The stream 
of tendency by which all things seek to fulfil the law of their 
being ;” or that more popular one—‘ The Eternal, not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness.” The latter, however, is open to 
some objection, for the tendency towards righteousness, though active 
outside ourselves, is yet a part of, and within, ourselves. For man, 
indeed, the working of this tendency within him is really the most 
important business of life. I am aware that Mr. Arnold attempts 
to justify the phrase “not ourselves” by pointing to “the very 
great part in righteousness which belongs, we may say, to not our- 
selves,” (Literature and Dogma, popular edition, p. 21.) But Mr. 
Arnold himself, a few pages further on in the same work, makes a 
distinct concession to the idea to which I have drawn attention, by 
alluding to the Eternal Power, “ in and around us, which makes for 
righteousness . . . . Conduct, righteousness, is, above all, a matter 
of inward motion and rule.” So I think. And thongh this 
tendency to perfection or righteousness is indeed visible outside our- 
selves, yet the more we strive to strengthen that tendency within 
ourselves by inward rule and guidance, the more shall we be in- 
fluenced by our conception of God, the more truly religious will 
mankind become. 

Here, then, we have a conception of the Supreme Power which 
is in accordance with the phenomena manifested in the universe, 
and free from those metaphysical ideas of the personality of God, 
which, to many minds, involve so much contradiction and absurdity. 
“The Eternal which makes for righteousness.” It is a conception which 
is easily realizable by the human mind, not, indeed, in its wholeness 
or completeness —for in this we should again be bordering on the 
realm of metaphysics, the ideas or concepts of the Supreme which 
elude complete formulation—but in its direct bearing on the life of 
every one of us. It is a conception which can be brought home to 
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the meanest capacity, while every increase of knowledge gives it a 
fuller and a deeper signification. ‘As righteousness tendeth to 
life, so he that pursueth evil pursueth it to his own death.”! “ Keep 
innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is right, for that shall 
bring a man peace at the last.”* ‘‘ As the whirlwind passeth, so is the 
wicked no more, but the righteous is an everlasting foundation.”* 
Or the same thought expressed in the words of another religion : 


“ Before beginning, and without an end, 
As space eternal, and as surety sure, 
Is fixed a power divine which moves to good, 
Only its laws endure. 
It seeketh everywhere and marketh all: 
Do right—it recompenseth! Do one wrong 
An equal retribution must be made, 
Though Dharma tarry long.”* 


But do not let us delude ourselves, as I am afraid Mr. Arnold 
deludes himself—or, if that is too harsh a term to use of so revered 
a teacher—do not let us assume, as Mr. Arnold assumes, either that 
righteousness necessarily brings the reward of happiness, or that 
this doctrine can always be verified in the life of every individual. 
True, generally speaking, righteous conduct may be said to bring 
happiness, and it is possible—nay, probable—that the martyr at the 
stake may be sustained by a serene and exalted felicity beside 
which our poor experience is as naught. But there can be no doubt 
that, on the other hand, right conduct does often bring pain and 
misery to the doer, and that wrong conduct does often, apparently, 
bring happiness in the shape of ‘ mouth-honour,” “troops of 
friends,” and worldly wealth; a poor kind of happiness, doubtless, 
but still a kind which often seems to give satisfaction to the pos- 
sessor. Perhaps I cannot do better than quote Mr. Ruskin’s words 
on this subject: ‘‘ Foolish moral writers will tell you that whenever 
you do wrong you will be punished ; and whenever you do right, 
rewarded—which is true, but only half the truth. And foolish im- 
moral writers will tell you that if you do right you will get no good ; 
and if you do wrong, dexterously, no harm. Which, in their sense 
of good and harm, is true also, but, even in that sense, only half 
the truth. The joined and four-squared truth is, that every right is 
exactly rewarded, and every wrong exactly punished; but that in 
the midst of this subtle and, to our impatience, slow, retribution, 
there is a startlingly separate or counter ordinance of good and evil 
—one to this man, and the other to that; one at this hour of our 
lives, and the other at that—ordinance which is entirely beyond our 
control; and of which the providential law, hitherto, defies inves- 
tigation.”* 


1 Proverbs xi. 19. 2 Psalm xxxvii. 38 (Prayer-Book version). 
* Proverbs x. 25, 4 Arnold’s Light of Asia, *° Hors Clavigera, Letter xiii. 
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But it may be said, “If it be that this doctrine cannot be verified 
in our own individual life, how shall we verify it?” And I reply, 
“Tf you want verification, look to the experience of the race, there 
you will find proof, ample proof, that righteousness tends to the 
happiness of mankind. But do not try to verify it by your own 
individual experience. You have no right to try to verify it in 
that way, no right to inflict pain on a fellow-creature for the mere 
purpose of proving whether pain will give you pleasure. The ex- 
perience of the race, viewed as a story of human life, is sufficient ; 
and as a subjective, intuitional reality, that experience, welling up 
in your own consciousness, gives additional incentive to moral 
endeavour.” And if it be further said, “Seeing that this doctrine 
cannot be verified in our own lives, why should we give our adherence 
to it and found our action upon it?” I answer again, “ Certainly 
not because it may bring happiness in some future life. To do 
this is to reduce religion to a mere matter of bargaining, to imitate 
the ways of the spoiled child who is induced to perform its duties 
by the promise of a sugar-stick.” But this is hardly the place to 
enter upon the serious question as to the sanctions of morality. Let 
it be sufficient at present to. say that, as we have been told time 
after time that there must be room left for the exercise of faith, for 
the expression of the feeling of trust in, and dependence on, some 
higher principle, here is room for the exercise of that faith and that 
dependence. ‘To the great majority of thinking people the proof 
is clear; one needs only to open one’s eyes to see it. Of the 
minority, who cannot or who will not see it, and who will not have faith 
in the experience of the wisest and best of mankind; of such it 
can only be said that they are wholly and irrevocably “ lost.” 

It will doubtless be objected that this conception of the Supreme, 
as a tendency which makes for righteousness, is but another form of 
Nature-worship, and that Nature, with her coldness, her passionless- 
ness, her pitilessness, cannot command that reverence which is due 
to a personal deity. But this objection is based on a misconcep- 
tion. The works of Nature are but the manifestation of the 
inscrutable Power underlying appearances. What this Power is in 
its essence or in its totality we do not know ; but this we do know, 
or, at any rate, this we are justified in asserting, that it moves 
towards perfection, and that, in its highest manifestations—that is, 
in noble types of human life—it reaches such an elevated form of 
expression. as may be the dim reflection, as it were, of an Infinite 
consciousness, Let it not be understood, however, that I have any 
serious disagreement with the man who finds in an all-comprehend- 
ing, harmonious unity, termed Nature, an object of reverence and 
of worship. We have surely passed the stage of quarrelling about 
names, and whether we call our Ideal “ Nature,” or “ Humanity,” 
or the “ Eternal which makes for righteousness,” or “ God,” matters 
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nothing, so long as we recognize that the worthiest form of worship 
is the imitation of the God-like life, the devoting our energies to 
the realization of the Kingdom of God on earth. I am aware that 
some even of the mildly heterodox school of thought are strongly 
opposed to what they would term the deification of Nature, as, for 
example, Dr. Martineau, who, in his most recent work, expresses 
himself emphatically against accepting Nature as a synonym for 
God. ‘‘ Nothing can be more misleading,” he says, “than to say 
that ‘God is merely a synonym for nature. The attributes of 
nature are birth, growth, and death; God can never begin nor 
cease to be: nature is an aggregate of effects; God is the universal 
cause: nature is an assemblage of objects; God is the infinite 
Subject, of which they are the expression: nature is the organism 
of intelligibles ; God is the eternal intellect itself. Cut these pairs 
asunder ; take away the unchangeable, the causality, the manifesting 
Subject, the originating Thought, and what is then left is indeed 
‘ Nature,’ but, thus bereft and alone, is the negation and not the 
synonym of God.” “Nature, therefore, can never swallow up the 
supernatural, any more than time can swallow up eternity.”' It 
would be easy for the Nature-worshipper to retort upon this, that 
Dr. Martineau is arguing upon false analogies; that to compare 
Nature and Time is to compare incomparables, Nature being eternal, 
Time fleeting—night passes into day, spring verges into summer, but 
the Eternal Mother remains behind. He would say that Dr. 
Martineau confuses the order of Nature with Nature herself. Is it, 
indeed, correct to say that Nature is born and dies, that it begins 
and ceases to be? Is the mind of a Shakespeare to be included in 
the “assemblage of objects?” Is not the moral and religious life 
of man as truly a manifestation of natural life as is the growth of a 
tree? If not, where, in religion, does the natural end and the 
divine begin ? And what are the supposed manifestations of super- 
natural power—the trees springing into blossom, the fields bringing 
forth abundant harvest, the heavens showing forth the majesty and 
sublimity of the universe—what are these but the orderly manifesta- 
tion of natural laws? And if it be said that the methods of Nature 
are cruel, that, for example, an earthquake shock which destroys 
thousands of lives, or a famine which destroys millions, is not a very 
pleasing exhibition of harmonious and orderly development, the 
Nature-worshipper may again retort that it is just such phenomena 
as these which render the hypothesis of a Personal Deity untenable, 
appearing, as to so many minds they do, irreconcileable with divine 
wisdom and goodness. For ourselves, however, we should be little 
disposed to disagree with Dr. Martineau if, by the term ‘‘ God,” 
he means the invisible Noumenon of which phenomena are the 
manifestation. In this sense it is idle indeed to talk of “cutting 


1 A Study of Religion : its Sources and Contents. Introduction, p. 8. 
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the pair asunder.” But we know that Dr, Martineau means much 
more than this, and he must needs put God and Nature in striking 
antitheses ; that there is something behind or underlying natural 
phenomena, and that this something may be termed ‘‘ God” we 
affirm quite as emphatically as does Dr. Martineau, but not in the 
sense in which he would have it—that is, a Personal God who thinks 
and loves; that, at least, is not clearly provable. It is now too 
narrow a basis on which to build our religion. Let us, then, be 
content to say that there is a power in Nature, infinite and eternal, 
which moves towards perfection, but which, though persistent in 
consciousness, in its totality eludes formulation by the human mind. 
This attitude of reverent humility is, we are convinced, the’ true 
relation of man to the Supreme. 

It may be objected that this conception of God cannot inspire 
that passionate devotion which, it is said, finds expression in the 
lives of those who cling to a Supreme and Loving Friend. To 
such objections the answer is clear. The saintliest courage, the 
divinest heroism, is that which is unsustained by any thought of 
personal sympathy ; is, in short, that which stands alone. Reliance 
on a Supreme Personal Friend suggests too strongly “a lively sense 
of favours to come,” in the shape of the happiness of the soul after 
death. But the soul which has no such rel*ince, which is willing 
to sink its individual chance of happiness now and for ever in its 
efforts after righteousness—that is the God-like, religious life, which 
needs no verification and no justification, but before which the 
uncovered multitudes bow in silent homage. Mr. R. H. Hutton, in 
his essay on Matthew Arnold, lays great stress on this supposed 
want of emotion in the new religious life, and, in referring to the 
emotion which is ‘‘to transform morality into religion,” he goes even 
so far as to say that ‘‘ without faith in [a Personal] God, plague, 
pestilence, and famine are more likely to touch immorality with 
emotion, than to touch morality withit.” No, decidedly no. Rather 
ig the reverse of this true; for with a transformation of faith, with 
faith in human endeavour instead of in an imaginative conception 
of God, morality would be touched with deeper, intenser emotion. 
With no faith in, and no prayer to, a deity who, with a wave of 
his magic wand, could stay the suffering from plague, pestilence, and 
famine, there would arise in the human breast a more heroic 
endurance, a sterner fortitude, a more compassionate heart, a 
sublimer faith—faith in the purity of the earnest heart and the 
potency of the girded loins. Mr, Hutton makes the strange mis- 
take—mistake unaccountable in so able, fair, and generous a critic— 
of confusing “ emotion ” with “‘joy.” There is emotion excited by 
the alluring prospect of the Mohammedan paradise, with its gardens 
of delight, its goblets of flowing wine, and its beautiful houris; but 
what emotion! In Christianity the emotion is deeper and finer— 
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“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do”... . “ into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit,” was the cry of a demi-god! But 
the emotion is still finer and more intense in the stoicism of the 
future—a stoicism refined and exalted by its union with the highest 
ideal of Christian life, self-sacrifice ; ‘‘ No change, no pause, no 
hope,” was the cry of a God. Prometheus, chained to ice-crowned 
Caucasian peaks, with the vultures tearing at his vitals, must 
always remain the highest type of heroic endurance. This, it will 
be said, is an impossible religion. Impossible for the great majority 
of mankind, doubtless ; just as to live the life of Christ is impossible 
to ordinary mortals. But not impossible as an ideal towards which 
men may strive; and the measure of their striving will be the 
measure of their religious life. 

“ Will, then, the religion of the future,” it may be asked, “ change 
our emotions of joy into emotions of sadness?” ‘“ Hear my cry, O 
God ; attend unto my prayer. From the end of the earth will I 
cry unto Thee, when my heart is overwhelmed; lead me to the 
rock that is higher than I. I will abide in Thy tabernacle for ever ; 
I will trust in the covert of Thy wings.” ‘The Lord is my strength 
and my shield, my heart trusted in Him, and I am helped ; therefore 
my heart greatly rejoiceth, and with my song will I praise Him.” 
‘Take this from us,” it will be said, “ and you give us a religion 
of despair.” Perhaps I may be allowed to interject here that, 
independent of all emotions either of joy or of sadness, the primary 
question is one of truth, and we know that the reward of the 
earnest searcher after truth is pain, immedicable pain. Let us 
accept the burden unmurmuring, and bear our cross manfully. 
Much, very much, allowance must, however, be made for the period 
of transition through which we are passing. In the olden days, 
when men were ruled by tribal deities, the traveller, wandering far 
from the haunts of his childhood, would yearn for the protecting 
influence of his familiar Spirit; so, too, on the decline of Paganism 
the Roman matrons would lament their lost gods, and turn with 
melancholy to the shadowy substitute of the Infinite One. So, 
to-day, the sense of loss occasioned by the decay of faith in a 
Personal Deity will create a feeling of sadnes*, which, whether 
temporary or permanent, is bound to leave its impress on religious 
life. But with the decay of faith in a Personal God there will arise 
nobler conceptions. of the Eternal, which will, to some extent, 
compensate for this loss of affection. Love for a problematical 
Personal Deity will be transformed into love for man and for the 
Ideal God, bringing in the end a more opulent affection, a diviner 
sympathy, a profounder spiritual life. But it is not for the orthodox 
Christian to upbraid us with a sadness naturally pertaining to the 
loss of holiest illusions, for the same sense of sadness is manifested 
in Christianity. It is reflected in the Psalms in passionate out- 
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pourings of the spirit. The poem of Job is instinct with the same 
feeling. It inspires some of the most sublime outbursts of the 
prophets ; it is manifested in the life of Jesus, in the writings of 
Paul, of John, and in those of a host of devout Christians of later 
times. The dread of displeasing God, and so losing the divine 
favour, the sense of contrition and despair at possibly unforgiven sin, 
the thought of the few saved and the many who are “ lost,” all these 
add to the anxiety and despondency of the devout. Despite the 
alleged consolations of the doctrine of the personality of God, one 
must experience a feeling of relief on exchanging the more gloomy 
doctrines of orthodox Christianity for the comparative freedom and 
buoyancy of natural religion. Still, although I would be far from 
asserting that a morbid melancholy is the necessary concomitant of 
religious life—much more strongly, indeed, would I assert the 
reverse—I think it cannot be denied that at the root of all intense 
religious feeling there is a tinge of melancholy, and the higher the 
religion the more marked is this sense of sadness; compare, for 
example, Buddhism with Mohammedanism; a melancholy arising, 
perhaps, from the mere contemplation of the awe-inspiring panorama 
of Nature and of life, from the overwhelming sense of the littleness 
and loneliness of man compared with the immensity of the universe, 
from the terrible abyss which separates finite knowledge from 
infinite wisdom, from the deep and awful mystery in which, in any 
scheme of salvation, existence is inevitably shrouded. If, from this 
contemplation of Nature and of life, we can catch a momentary 
glimpse of the Ultimate Reality, that glimpse must surely reveal 
that Eternal Tendency towards perfection, towards righteousness, of 
which human life forms so fateful a part. Here, truly, we have 
a basis for religious life which cannot be disputed, a basis which 
possesses a uniting, a harmonizing power which shall dissolve the 
dividing bonds of sect and rebind mankind in the fellowship of a 
Church Universal. A religious life, which, in its application to 
human endeavour, means aspiration and longing for the ideal, a 
striving towards something higher ; in its application to the life of the 
soul—retirement from the harsh clamour and materialism of the 
world to that inner sanctuary wherein the heart yearns for communion 
with the Invisible, a yearning which is part of our spiritual nature, 
and which, in the calmer hours of meditation, moves us to bow 
before the eternal mystery even as the simple, yet mysterious, 
life-possessing wild-flower closes its petals and bends its head 
before the soft night-wind. 

But how will this reformation—or may I not say, this transforma- 
tion—of religion affect the outward expression of religious life? If 
there is no sense of personal relationship between ourselves and the 
Supreme, if worship of a Personal Deity is a superstition, and 
prayer a futility, how shall religious life seek expression? To 
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which it may be replied, that wherever the religious spirit exists, 
it will readily find channels for its manifestation. When worship is 
no longer a form, but a grand reality, men and women will feel all 
the greater need for that fellowship which is the essence of religious 
life, and, as a consequence, they will be naturally drawn together 
for the expression of mutual sympathy, for mutual communion and 
assistance in their strivings against evil, for the united expression of 
trust in, and praise of, their noblest ideal, their highest conception 
of the Eternal. Neither would I say that sincere prayer is futile, 
but, with the change in our conception of the Supreme, the spirit in 
which prayer is offered must undergo a corresponding change. I 
have already said that the offering of prayer for the satisfaction of 
material wants is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. There is 
clearly apparent in our churches a tendency towards what I may 
term a spirituality in prayer—that is, supplication for the satisfaction 
of spiritual desires rather than material needs. But it is evident 
that we cannot stop here. For if there is a uniformity, a reign of 
law, in things material, are we not justified in concluding that there 
is a similar uniformity or law in spiritual matters? Yet there is a 
clinging, and it is natural that there should be a clinging, to those 
modes of thought which lead to the expression of human desire for 
communion with higher things; and it is here that we find a 
rational foundation for prayer. If it is true, as I take it to be, 
that— 


“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast,” 


then, indeed, the custom of prayer must undergo a change, a great 
change for the better. We desire to act justly, to love mercy, to 
follow truth, not in the sense that these virtues may be given to us 
as a mother bestows gifts on a child, for this we believe to be im- 
possible, but in the higher sense that we may have strength to 
overcome evil, and anger, and all unrighteousness. All sincere and 
true prayer is, then, aspiration, desire, “ uttered or unexpressed,” 
on bended knee, in choral chant, or in evening solitude, for com- 
munion with things divine. Prayer, aspiration, meditation, these 
are indissolubly interlinked and entwined in our nature, and may, 
indeed, be most potent when we are least conscious of their influ- 
ence, more potent, perhaps, in the solitary evening walk than in the 
crowded house of prayer. From this meditative and prayerful 
attitude of mind—using the word “ prayer” in the sense I have 
described—come that tranquillization of the passions, that moral 
and spiritual benefit, that peace and calm of holiness, which are the 
essence of religious communion. And such prayer may be best. 
described in the words of Coleridge: 
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“ Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees ; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 
My spirit I to love compose, 
In humble trust mine eyelids close, 
With reverential resignation, 
No wish conceived, no thought expressed, 
Only a sense of supplication ; 
A sense o’er all my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 
Since in me, round me, everywhere 
Eternal strength and wisdom are.” 


It may be that this sense of loss of personal relationship and 
dependence will be still further accentuated by the change which 
will necessarily be made in our estimates of the character and work 
of Christ, and his relation to mankind. I should, probably, weary 
the attention of the reader were I to attempt to trace the influence 
of the reformed religion on the various doctrines of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, but the doctrine of the Incarnation is of such vital import- 
ance in the orthodox scheme of salvation, that a few words on the 
position which Christ is likely to assume in our future thought and 
life may not be deemed out of place. “If Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” The faith of 
Paul, doubtless, but not the faith of mankind. That, thank goodness, 
has its roots too deeply implanted in our common human nature to 
die away on the transformation of a crude doctrine into a beautiful 
legend. Yet Christ himself will not suffer in the change, rather 
will the influence of his example gain in glory and in power. Of 
the personalities in which the religions of mankind may be said to 
centre, Jesus and Sakya-Mouni stand pre-eminent, and in the lives 
of both there are traits which bear a remarkable resemblance to each 
other—self-renunciation, gentleness, triumph over temptation, purifi- 
cation of passion, parabolical instruction—these are marked character- 
istics in the life of each. But as Buddha is, and perhaps always 
will be, looked upon as peculiarly the possession of the Eastern 
nations, so Christ.is regarded as peculiarly the possession of the 
Western nations, and the story of his life will always have a dis- 
tinctive value for the people of the West. The charm of that story 
will be all the greater to us by reason of our conviction that Jesus 
was a child of humanity, with some of the faults and failings common 
to humanity, and that his teachings, imperfect though they may be 
in some respects, possess, as a whole, a moral grandeur, a pro- 
foundness of insight, an exalted nobleness, which make them an 
ever-springing fountain of moral inspiration, an unfailing source of 
moral power. Divorced from the crude materialistic doctrines which 
theologians have imposed upon them, it is certain that the funda- 
mental elements of Christ’s teaching—and may we not say of 
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Buddha’s teachings also ?—-what Mr. Arnold terms the “ method of 
inwardness” and the “secret of self-renunciation ;” certain it is, I 
say, that these are the qualities which must reform the world, which 
must conquer evil, and make men and women as demi-gods. Man- 
kind, indeed, if it has something to lose, has much to gain by a 
more rational, a truer estimate of the life and character of Jesus. 
And in this case, at any rate, the sense of loss can be only temporary. 
From the vulgar, materialistic fetich-worship of orthodox theology 
there must arise a nobler conception of Christ, a true resurrection, a 
resurrection of the spirit, a second Advent indeed, not with angel- 
song and manifestation of great power and glory, but entering into 
our heart of hearts in the gentler guise of the mystic influence of 
divine example. What a dethronement of grand individuality there 
is in making Christ the centre of a narrow sect—a Baptist, a 
Trinitarian, a Christadelphian, a Plymouth Brother! What a pitiful 
exhibition of narrowness of mind there is in straining his sublime 
teachings to fit the articles of a particular church, or the trust-deeds 
of a little Bethel! Rescued from the contentious idolatry of a 
hundred petty sects, and also from the mistaken criticism of those who 
confound his teachings with the doctrines of orthodox Christianity, 
Christ will take his true place amongst the greatest of earth’s heroes, 
and will be revered, not as a god to whom moral failure is impos- 
sible and martyrdom as naught, but as a man, who, bound and 
confined by all the limits and temptations which human nature 
imposes, yet strove against these limits and temptations with a 
power of self-abnegation, an intensity of passion, and a god-like 
courage, which flash an inspiring radiance on weary hearts through 
the mist and gloom of eighteen centuries. There can be no harm, 
indeed, in idealizing Christ and Buddha, if by so doing we can give 
precision to our own ideal of human life, and greater dignity to our 
conception of human nature. In freeing Christ from the blind 
worship of the sects, we preserve his memory from the contamination 
of a materialistic theology, we bring him into closer relationship 
with human endeavour, we are inspired with a truer and a holier 
reverence for the purity and sanctity of his life. For us, too, he is 
the Master, the, acceptance of whose teachings by those who bear 
his name being too often, alas, but the mere repetition of vain 
formulas and the empty echo of his words—a cruelty more bitter 
than the traitor-kiss in the Garden of Gethsemane. The fuller day 
of Christ is not yet risen. 

Such, then, are the salient points which must characterize the 
religious thought and life of the future. There are many other 
important matters upon which one might have dwelt, such matters, 
for example, as the interpretation and value of Scripture, and its 
place in the reformed religion; and no doubt hostile critics will 
charge me with being “ discreetly silent” as to what has been 
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termed the sine qud non of religion—belief in immortality. To 
such objections I must plead the exigencies of space. It may be of 
service here, however, to ask ourselves whether such a religion as I 
have indicated is inconsistent with Christianity, using this term in 
its broadest sense. ‘There may be some who would maintain that it 
would be manifestly unfair to call ourselves Christians after we have 
robbed the orthodox faith of most of its distinctive features; that, in 
rejecting such doctrines as the personality of God, the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, justification by faith, the infallibility 
of the Bible, eternal punishment, and many others, we are really 
attempting not merely to reform, but to abolish Christianity. No 
doubt good reasons may be advanced in favour of this conteition, 
and it is, indeed, easy to conceive that a false compromise may be 
productive of harm instead of good. Timid minds, filled with appre- 
hension at the dissolution of old beliefs, may temporarily lull them- 
selves into a sense of security by repeating the old names and 
retaining the old appellations. But underneath such feelings there 
will often exist that vague sense of uncertainty and uneasiness 
which, to say the least, is not conducive to the effectiveness of 
religious faith, and which may result either in a shallow latitudi- 
narianism or in a return to the old doctrines. On the other hand, 
however, if Christianity be looked upon as a work, a principle, 
rather than as a doctrine, then, surely, we may claim the title of 
Christian. The tendency of modern thought, even of Christian 
thought, is to differentiate men and women, not by petty differences 
about doctrine, but by the deeper principles which may be said to 
embody respectively the ideal, the spiritual view of life and destiny, 
and the materialistic, the sordid view. And if the essence of 
religion, of Christianity, is fellowship, why should that fellowship 
be denied us because of differences in doctrine? ‘There are diver- 
sities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” 
And “ though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” Christianity is, above all, a rule of life. It gave to the 
world a new commandment, a new ideal. That commandment, that 
ideal—though the one has been disobeyed and the other dimmed by 
those who have borne the Christian name—that commandment and 
that ideal, I say, have been the real basis of the historical continuity 
of the Christian Church. And in striving to make that basis firmer 
and surer, we are in reality striving to strengthen the continuity of 
the Church, and to render its work more effective. In this sense, 
then, our work may be termed Christian work. Names, however, 
are, aiter all, of little moment, so long as the reality is there. Our 
opponents may think to discredit us by labelling us with opprobrious 
epithets, and yet, if we felt inclined to make use of the same 
weapons, we might retort upon them with the words of him, who, 
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being asked at his martyrdom to renounce his heresies and so regain 
his freedom, waved his hand towards his persecutors with the cry: 
“ Away with the Atheists.” 

To the great bulk of mankind the natural progression of life, of 
thought, seems to bring no pain. Progress, advance, is almost un- 
conscious. Old doctrines die away with the old generation, and the 
new generation easily accustoms itself to the new thoughts, the new 
teachings, which have insensibly usurped the place of the old. 
Perhaps it is only to the few that the change from the old faith to 
the new brings the swelling surgings and re-surgings of the mind, 
and the bitterness of inward strife. To some, the prospect of release 
from the bondage of false and gloomy doctrines may come with all 
the joyousness of new-found freedom, to others, the natural con- 
servatism of the mind will make the inward struggle sadder and 
more prolonged. ‘There will be a longing for the old faith, for the 
consolations which, ofttimes before, gave calm to the mind and 
solace to the soul, but which, in the light of fuller knowledge, are 
seen to be illusory and unsatisfying. The feelings and habits of 
thought which have been woven into the minds of unnumbered 
generations are exceedingly tenacious of life and difficult to cast 
aside. It is, indeed, useless to pretend that there is no pain 
attendant on the dispelling of illusions, on the weakening of faith 
in things once thought to be true and holy. To some natures such 
pain is the penalty of mental and moral progress. It is a feature, 
more or less marked, of every age, of every change in religious 
thought—yea, it has been a distinguishing feature of the evolution 
of Christianity itself. And itis not only by those who have once 
experienced the consolations of the Christian faith that this painful 
sense of loss is felt. It is felt, though perhaps not in an equal 
degree, even unto the second and third generation. I may say (if 
the reader will pardon a personal reference for the purpose of illus- 
trating my contention) that the present writer, though brought up 
from birth in an atmosphere of extreme sceptical thought absolutely 
devoid of spiritual aspiration, and in which scorn and contempt for 
the Christian faith were marked elements, has often felt himself 
swayed as by some powerful hidden impulse towards the faith of his 
ancestors, the unconscious assumptions, feelings, and habits of 
thought of preceding generations welling up in his mind and pro- 
ducing a solitary yearning of the heart for a something which it 
feels it cannot possess. Habits of thoughts, like habits of body, are 
hereditary, and the breaking of such habits nezessarily produces 
painful consequences. Yet— 


“ T hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
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So that when we are asked, “ Why, if this loss of faith is produc- 
tive of sorrow and pain, do you assert that the newer faith is of a 
nobler type?” we reply, first, because at whatever cost, at what- 
ever sacrifice of happiness, the valiant, the religious mind must ever 
be content to follow ‘‘ the high, white star of truth ;” and, second, 
because wherever faith in good continues after faith in happiness, 
temporal or eternal, as a necessary result of that good, has departed, 
such faith must surely be of the noblest type. The greater the 
difficulty in the way of goodness, the more obstacles there are to be 
overcome, the nobler will be the victory, and it is always to the 
highest nobleness that the human mind aspires. It is for this 
reason that we believe the new faith is so much superior to the- old, 
and that its breadth, its grandeur, its intellectual and moral beauty 
will more than compensate for the loss of the old. So that those 
who, in moments of retrospection, look back longingly to the faith 
of their childhood, will find solace in the reflection that a change of 
faith does not mean a decay, but rather a growth, a development of 
faith. They will find that theological doctrines and barren formulas 
are inadequate to gratify man’s spiritual cravings, to satisfy the 
hunger of the soul. These doctrines have served their purpose, and 
in their place there must come a higher religion, a truer spiritual, a 
living faith, having the power to quicken the soul of man, to 
impregnate it with loftier aspirations, to prepare it for vaster issues. 
A religion which will render unbelief an absurdity, and infidelity— 
unfaithfulness to what is good—a crime. A religion which needs 
no name, but whose watchword is “ Duty.” And so long as the 
thing is there, the shibboleth will take care of itself. Intolerant 
religious classification will cease with the decadence of theology. 

To the orthodox Christian, who regards his own little Bethel as 
the true resting-place and his own doctrine as the only means of 
salvation, it may seem strange that I should close this essay by 
quoting the words of Christ in justification of my views; he may, 
indeed, feel tempted to exclaim: ‘“‘ What right have you to quote 
the words of the Master?” But, as I have already said, Jesus 
belongs to humanity, not to a sect, and the time is rapidly drawing 
nigh when his teaching will be accepted in its higher and truer 
meaning, so that we can to-day repeat his words with a firmer 
conviction of their certain realization: “The hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.”' This 
may be said to be a statement of religion in its inward or subjective 
aspect ; and for a statement of religion in its outward or objective 
aspect I may cite that fine allegory, in which, at the most solemn 
moment of the soul’s existence—a circumstance which gives the 


1 John iv. 21, 23. Verse 22 is obviously an interfolation. 
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passage greater weight and authority—the touchstone is applied to 
the religious life of each individual soul, and the touchstone is not 
doctrine, nor faith, but conduct. “I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in ; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, 
and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then 
shall the righteous answer Him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? 
When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came 
unto thee? And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Here, then, we have a statement of religion to which, in its 
widest interpretation—and who would dare to give it a narrow 
interpretation ?—none can take exception. Ever feeling that— 
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“ The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats, though unseen, among us,” 


an invisible Power which makes for perfection; we also feel that 
we can best place ourselves in harmony with the workings of this 
Power by being true to the best we know or can conceive. Hence, 
it is not in the narrow bonds of dogma, not in the restricted spirit 
of doctrinal codes and trust-deeds, but wherever the heart of man 
shall beat to high resolve, wherever the human mind aspires to 
commune with things divine, there shall man worship “ in spirit and 
in truth.” 

There is a silent solitary temple of the heart wherein each man may 
worship. It may be with the babbling of empty echoes, and the 
chaunting of lifeless words, or it may be with the glow and enthusiasm 
of a heavenly fire, which flashes its radiance on surrounding life as 
the stars flash their myriad beams of light on the gloom and dark- 
ness of the night. It is for us, the eternal children of Humanity, 
to aid in the consummation of this worship, knowing that the 
fruition of our righteous service shall never pass into nothingness, 
but shall rather be as a divine spiritual sustenance—a perennial 
source of strength to the soul, exercising an everlasting influence on 
the sons of men. 

Laon RAMSEY. 








SOME CRITICISMS OF BIMETALLIST 
ARGUMENTS. 


ANY one who was present at the vast meeting in support of the 
bimetallist scheme held in the Free Trade Hall of Manchester, on 
March 13, must have been struck by the progress that this move- 
ment has made among all classes of the industrial community. Not 
only did the meeting attract bankers, merchants, and men of business, 
but the working men of Lancashire were there in considerable 
numbers, and took a lively and intelligent interest in the proceed- 
ings. They were drawn thither by the hope that bimetallists would 
show them how to get higher wages, and obtain better value for the 
goods they produce with unceasing toil and skill. The bimetallists 
seem not to have disappointed them, and succeeded, judging by the 
frequent applause that greeted the speakers, in convincing them 
that an establishment of a double monetary standard would go far 
to relieve, if not entirely to cure, the depression under which all 
industry, especially the cotton trade, has been admittedly suffering. 
It is unfortunate that this hope is fallacious, for it has brought 
comfort to the souls of many hard-toiling workmen, and evidently 
gained the suffrages of many of those who are higher in the ranks 
of industry. But fallacious it is, I am convinced, both from the 
point of view of economics, and even of actual industrial facts. 

The economic point of view may be dismissed in a few words, 
although it is of the utmost importance. A principle of political 
economy is violated by the suggestions of bimetallism, and economic 
principles, when they are founded on historical facts, will not bear 
violation without disaster to those who break them. I am aware 
that this is a trite remark, but it is exceptionally true, in spite of 
apparent instances to the contrary, which have only occurred when 
the economic principle has unfortunately been formulated without 
ths test of historical data. But one axiom remains unalterably 
fixed, and that is, that no arbitrary legal mandate can settle the 
price of a commodity greatly in demand, and liable to certain fluc- 
tuations. After the great Plague in 1349, the English Parliament, 
by the Statute of Labourers, attempted to fix both the price of labour 
and the price of provisions. It had at its command a machinery of 
capital and corporal punishment which the nineteenth century con- 
siders barbarous; but it was ludicrously ineffectual. Parliament 
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constantly complained that the statute was not kept. ‘The marvel 
is,’ as Professor Thorold Rogers remarks, “ that they did not see 
that it could not possibly be kept.” The same observation may apply 
to the bimetallists. If twenty-two ounces of silver are only worth one 
ounce of gold, no amount of legislation, even if international, will 
make it worth more. Of course the increased use of the metal for 
coinage may cause its value to rise, but not sufficiently to overcome 
the present discrepancy in value. But, though this economic objec- 
tion appears to me to be absolutely insuperable, and although I here 
insist upon it with great distinctness, I wish rather to, leave it for 
the present and to look closely at the real facts of the bimetallic case. 

The following extract is from paragraph 190 of Part I. of the 
Final Report of the Gold and Silver Commission, and is signed by 
all members of that Commission. It also contains the fundamental 
fact upon which bimetallists base their advocacy of the change. 
“ Prior to 1873,” it is said, ‘‘ the fluctuations in the price of silver 
were gradua! in their character and ranged within very narrow limits. 
The maximum variation in 1872 was $d., and the average not quite 
yed., while in 1886 the maximum was 2;°5d. and the average nearly 
14d. It has not been, indeed hardly could be, suggested that this 
difference can be accounted for by changes in the relative production 
and actual use of the two metals.” As a matter of fact, an explanation 
has been thrown out, albeit en passant, by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the 
eminent French economist, in his article on the “ Fall in Prices,” in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes of May, 1886. He points to the fact 
that capital is far more active, easier to transfer, and more ready to 
be transferred now than it was fifteen or twenty years ago, and that, 
consequently, we must expect great fluctuations in the relative value 
of gold and silver, since there are now greater fluctuations in the quan- 


‘tities and occasions on which they are used. The demand, and for the 


matter of that, the supply, is far more variable than it used to be in, 
say, 1870. ‘The greater ease, he also remarks, with which gold can 
be transported, when required, from America or Australia to England, 
naturally has its effect. It is equivalent to an increased supply of 
the metal. Owing also to the increased telegraphic facilities between 
remote parts of the world, the need of a fresh supply can be made 
known with—what was once impossible—rapidity, and the result is 
naturally an increased briskness of exchange, which shows itself, as 
in other cases, in the more frequent fluctuations between the relative 
value of silver and gold. It is a most natural phenomenon, if we 
look at it. The wonder would be that the fluctuations did not 
occur, rather than that they actually do so. At the same time, it 
need not be denied that the dissolution of the Latin Union in the, 
now classic, year 1873, may have had some effect, but is by no means 
the only cause to which the fluctuation may be attributed. Possibly 
it gave an impetus to causes already existing. 
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But the bimetallists not only point to the great fluctuations in the 
respective value of gold and silver since 1873-79, they also maintain 
that the absolute decrease in the value of silver, a change from 
153 to 1 to 22 to 1, is also to be attributed to this memorable year 
of the demonetisation of silver. They say, “It is impossible to 
attribute the concurrence of these two events (i.c., the demonetisa- 
tion of silver and its decrease in value) to a merely fortuitous 
coincidence. They must, in our opinion, be regarded as standing to 
each other in the relation of cause and effect.” The Commissioners, 
at least the bimetallic section among them, naturally concur in the 
views of M. de Laveleye, Cernuschi, and von Soubeyran, who put 
down the closing of the mints of the Latin Union, and the demoneti- 
sation of the thaler by Germany, as the only causes of the present 
state of things. No one would deny that these two events had 
important effects. But they were not the only or, indeed, the principal 
causes. M. Cernuschi ‘himself admits that the demonetisation of 
the German thaler has been less than is commonly supposed. As a 
matter of fact, Germany preserves a considerable quantity of silver. 
It contains, according to the calculation of an American statistician, 
about $100,000,000 of silver money, which have a far wider circula- 
tion than in the United States. M. Cernuschi even further admits 
that Germany only demonetised 4,000,000 kilogrammes of silver—ze., 
about £32,000,000, and about half of this was changed into five- 
franc pieces of the Latin Union. Hence, only about £16,000,000 
of silver money left Europe for Asia on this occasion, and this is an 
important item in the European total. In fact, M. Cernuschi, in a 
letter to the 7imes, asserted that the stock of coin in Europe in 1886 
was about the same as in 1870-71. No doubt the demonetisation of 
silver in Germany gave an impetus, but the fall in the value of silver 
had already begun some time previously. In February, 1867, the 
value of silver on the London market was lower than the ratio 
assigned by the Latin Union tariff. It was 15°60 or 15°65 to 1 
instead of 15:50 to 1. However, the decrease became more marked 
in 1872 and onwards, though not so enormous as commonly supposed. 
The ratio was in 1872, 15°64 of silver to 1 of gold; in 1873 it was 
15°93; and in 1874 it was 16°16 tol, The following table contains 
the decrease from 1875 to 1885 :— 


1875 silver 16°63 to 1 of gold 1881 silver 18°24 to 1 of gold 
1876 ,, #1780 1 1882 1827 1 
1877 »,. Lead 18838 18:27 1 
1878 » 17°96 1884 18°65 1 
1879 » 18°49 1885 18°63 1 
1880 » 18:05 1886 22:0 ] 


It will be seen that the greatest drop in the value of silver took 
place in 1886 and not in the years 1870 to 1875. It must there- 
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fore be clear, that the events of that classic period had not the 
dreadful effect commonly believed. The downward process had 
begun in 1867, and went on with fair regularity to 1886, and it was 
then that the great decrease occurred. 

What was the main cause, then, of the downward movement of 
‘silver, apart from minor considerations ? The obvious answer, given 
by facts, is that the production of silver had been increased with 
steady and swift regularity, while that of gold had remained 
stationary, or even slightly diminished. This alone is sufficient to 
account for all the troubles of silver, even without external impetus. 
The figures are as follows:—In the quinquennial period 1851-56 
the silver mines of the world produced 886,115 kg. per year at an 
average. Then the production gradually and steadily increased till 
in the period 1871-75 it became 1,969,000 kg. per year, double 
what it had been twenty years before. In the next period 1875-80 
the production reached over 2,450,000 kg., and the process still 
went on, the figures being, in 1881, 2,592,000 kg.’; in 1882, 
2,769,000 kg. ; in 1883, 2,895,000 kg.; and in 1884, 2,860,000 kg. 
This increasing production went on in spite of a decrease of 22 per 
cent. in prices. At the same time we have a slight decrease in the 
production of gold. The figures for this are :— 


1851-55. . ; ; . yearly average 197,515 kg. 
1856-60. , ; , : 206,000 kg. 
1876-80. ‘ : ‘ 172,000 kg. 
1881. : : ‘ : ; 158,000 kg. 
ee ce 146,000 kg. 
1883. : ‘ ‘ ‘ 143,540 kg. 
1884. ' ; ; ‘ 140,000 kg. 





The above figures are taken from M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. It must, 
I imagine, be admitted that in the statistics just quoted we have an 
ample explanation of the existing state of affairs, without laying 
undue stress upon the actions of Germany and the Latin Union. 
One metal, silver, has been produced in larger and larger quantities 
year by year; the production of the other has diminished by about 
one-third. In the period 1851-55 774 per cent. of the total value 
of the two metals was represented by gold, and only 224 per cent. 
by silver; at present the proportions are 57 per cent. of silver, and 
only 43 per cent. of gold. The figures speak for themselves, 

But there is another question upon which we confess the bi- 
metallists seem to allow their theory to cause undue exaggeration of 
facts. We refer to the sinking of prices which has undoubtedly of 
late years taken place. Mr. Giffen puts it, I believe, at 24 per cent. 
in the period 1873-79, and gives it as his opinion that the fall in 
prices is due to certain exceptional demands for gold by Germany 
and America, and also to the fact that the monetary stock of 
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civilized nations was not large enough for the requirements of trade. 
This is a perfectly clear explanation of certain very important causes. 
But the bimetallists go further, and maintain that the commercial 
erisis and the fall in prices is entirely due to the events of the 
celebrated year 1873, and dates solely from then. Now a fall in 
prices is an invariable symptom of a commercial crisis, and is far 
more often the effect than the cause thereof. In the present case it 
is possible to trace it to many agencies, of which, not being ag yet a 
bimetallist, I shouid be inclined to mention, as the most important, 
increased facilities combined with decreased cost in production, and 
especially in the production of raw material. ‘These causes are very 
obvious, and have often been pointed out. Possibly that is the 
reason why they have been overlooked. Another cause might also 
be mentioned, which I have treated at greater length in the WEst- 
MINSTER REVIEW of December 1888, and that is a general depression 
in agriculture operating upon manufactures. And there are many 
other minor causes. 

But let us take one shining example of the fall in prices, which 
bimetallists explain by their pet theory, but which, as a matter of 
fact, has other perfectly plain and obvious reasons. I refer to the 
fall in the price of cotton goods. I mention it particularly because 
it formed one of the main arguments of the speakers at the great 
bimetallist meeting at Manchester, at which the writer was present, 
and it seemed to go very forcibly home to the hearts of the Lanca- 
shire workmen who heard it thus brought forward. ‘“ Twenty-six 
millions sterling of lessened prosperity in one trade in one year. 
That is the result of the rupture between silver and gold.” Such 
was the startling form in which one eminent speaker put his 
arguments, and the proof of it was as follows. Whereas in the 
period of 1869-74 the average rate of exchange between this 
country and India was about 1s. 10Zd., in the years 1882-87 the 
average rate was only ls. 63d. Therefore we had “sold our labour 
and skill for £107,000,000 less in the latter period than in the 
former, which gave an average of £21,000,000 a year less; while in 
1888 the rate of exchange was so low that we got £26,000,000 less 
than we ought to have done.” Mr. Hoyle did not quote the exact 
figures of the cotton trade for 1888, but we take his word for the 
calculation he made. Now let us make a calculation of our own, 
and state the actual statistics. In 1888, the export of cotton goods 
. from England was of a value of £72,000,000. Of this about 
£8,000,000 at least, according to the Economist, went to gold-using 
countries, so that we suffered no loss on that, And £15,000,000 can 
be accounted for by a reduction in the price of cotton, as compared 
with 1873. For in that year cotton cost 83d. per pound; in 1888 
it only cost 5gd. per pound. The difference of 34d. on 1,206,109,000 
pounds—the actual quantity used in 1888—comes to about 
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£15,500,000 sterling, so that, when we deduct this sum and the 
£8,000,000 referred to before from the alleged loss of £26,000,000, 
we see that, after all, this loss is reduced to about £2,500,000. Even 
supposing this to be due to the influences to which bimetallists give 
so much prominence, it will be seen that they have greatly exagge- 
rated the facts of the case. And, as a matter of fact, this supposed 
loss of two and a half millions could easily be accounted for by the 
improvements in processes and machinery, lessened cost of transit, 
and other causes, without allowing for the increased competition with 
Indian factories of late years, which has undoubtedly cut down 
prices. To sum up, the fact that in 1873 we received £77,363,000 
for 928,000,000 pounds of cotton goods of all kinds exported, 
whereas in 1888 we only received £72,000,000 for 1,206,109,000 
pounds, can be explained with perfect ease without resorting to any 
assumptions of a bimetallic nature. And as a final remark upon 
this point it need only be pointed out that only the other day 
(March 21, 1888) the Council of the Manchester Exchange was con- 
gratulating itself upon the great increase and prosperity of the cotton 
trade in the past year. 

But not only in the cotton trade has the fall in prices been much 
less than is frequently asserted. There are many other important 
exceptions to this supposed fall, of which we may quote coal, salt 
and meat. The average price of salt in the years 1881-84 was 12s. 
a ton, as against 11s. in the period 1851-60, and 10s. in 1861-70. 
Again, the price of coal averaged, in 1885-60 9s. 2d. per ton, and 
the same was the average in 1881-4, though it may have been 
lower since. But the average price recently has been about 8s. 6d. 
or 9s. at the pit’s mouth. Meat, also, on the London market averaged 
about 109d. per lb. in 1881-84, as compared with 93d. per Ib, in 
1871-80, and rather less than 7d. in 1841-50. The same has been 
the case with butter, eggs and cheese. All these instances are im- 
portant, as showing that the fall in prices has been by no means 
universal, and is due to causes other than the depreciation of silver. 
If, then, the events of 1873—to use once more a convenient term— 
have not caused this fall, it is very doubtful whether the bimetallist’s 
remedy would be effectual. There is, again, one other point con- 
nected with the sinking of prices which was the subject of startling, 
but fallacious, calculations on the part of Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., 
at the Manchester meeting. He pointed out that whereas the 
exports of this country went up from £63,000,000 in 1849 to 
£255,000,000 in 1873, the amount had since declined to £212,000,000 
in 1886, and he attributed this decline in the main to a want of 
a ratio between gold and silver. If the exports, which amounted to 
£255,000,000 in 1873, had continued at the prices of that year, they 
would have now been £342,000,000 in place of being £212,000,000.: 
In the first place the argument is fallacious, taking it on Mr. Smith’s' 
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own ground, if we merely consider the question of imports as well 
as exports. Surely the prices of imports must be equally affected. 
What was the value of imports in 1886? They amounted to 
£350,000,000. According to Mr. Smith’s mode of reasoning, they 
ought to have been £509,000,000, or £159,000,000 more than they 
actually were. Suppose that, for the sake of argument, we “ lost” 
£130,000,000 over our exports, we yet gained £159,000,000 on our 
imports, which isa net gain of £29,000,000, so that, after all, the fall 
in prices would seem, on Mr. Smith’s own mode of reasoning, to be in 
our favour. And since 1886 the value of both exports and imports has 
greatly risen. But we cannot admit that this method of comparison 
is safe, still less the conclusions deduced from it. The year 1873 
was one when England was doing an exceptionally heavy export 
trade, owing to the lessened competition that resulted from the French 
and German war. It was an epoch when many manufacturers made 
their fortunes, simply because the foreign competition, which we are 
now feeling so keenly, was temporarily lessened. At the present 
time foreign countries not only manufacture sufficient for themselves, 
and therefore do not buy so much from England, but they also 
export to markets where England once had almost a monopoly. That 
is sufficient to explain a considerable part of the reduction in our 
exports, and besides this, we must take into account an item which 
is often lost sight of—the increase in English capital invested abroad, 
the interest of which is paid back to us in gold, and which helps to 
form the balance between our exports and imports. 

Of course, to an English audience, the question of India is one 
which naturally presents itself very forcibly, especially in this question 
of exports and imports. It is said that the depreciation of silver 
gives India an advantage in its exports. After the startling state- 
ments that have lately been made on this point, it is quite refreshing 
to hear M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in the capacity of a disinterested spectator, 
declare that, compared with the vast and far-reaching causes that 
have caused the economic crisis, the question of India is only an 
‘unimportant detail.” We make, it must be confessed, rather too 
much of this question, and exaggerate the effects of the depreciation 
of silver in India. And the bimetallists fall very little short of 
absurdity in the extraordinary statements that they put forward on 
this topic. We are told that the depreciation of the rupee gives 
India an immense advantage in her exports, and are asked to believe 
that the great increase in Indian exports is due to this cause. It 
was actually stated by Mr. Smith, M.P., that we are “ bonussing 
(sic) the industries of India against ourselves.” Bimetallists must 
have blinded themselves with their theories very effectually indeed, 
if they believe that the growth of Indian industries and exports is 
due to the depreciation of the rupee. Upon this theory it must be 
admitted that the industry of Russia is never more flourishing than 
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when the rouble falls in value, and that Italy and America committed 
an economic folly when they rejected their depreciated paper-money 
for gold payments, or that the French Republic in its early days 
was at the height of prosperity when its assignants were not worth 
the paper on which they were stamped. A consideration of the real 
causes of the increase in Indian exports will bring us to a very 
different conclusion. One of the main reasons is to be found in the 
extension of the network of railways in India, which has had an 
incalculable effect upon the industry of the country. In 1870 
India only possessed 4775 miles of railway, but from that time the 
increase went on rapidly, till in 1885 we had 12,208 miles, and in 
1887 13,390 miles. Then again the lowering of the Suez Canal 
charges must be taken into account. The Suez Canal, like the 
Indian railway extension, is only quite a recent addition to our means 
of transit—a fact which is often overlooked. It was only opened in 
1869, a very short time before the period from which bimetallists 
date our calamities. The tariff was in 1873-4 about thirteen francs 
per ton, besides pilot and other charges, Since 1885 the total charges 
have been reduced to nine francs fifty centimes per ton. Similarly 
too, freight has declined enormously. In the first five years after the 
Suez Canal was opened, it often came to £3 10s. or £4 per ton from 
Calcutta to Europe, and £1 10s, to £2 from Bombay, whilst in the 
beginning of 1886 it had fallen to 30s. or 32s, from Calcutta and 
15s. or 16s. per ton from Bombay. These are some of the factors 
in the development of Indian exports, and there are others no less 
important. Factories are being set up in large numbers, and as 
they work longer hours than is legal in England, it is evident 
that the owners can afford to sell their goods at a less price. So 
much is this recognized that an agitation is now on foot to make 
the hours of labour the same for England and India alike. Nor 
must it be forgotten that India is still in its industrial infancy, and 
must be expected, with its vast resources, to develop rapidly. As 
Sir W. W. Hunter remarked : “India has more to sell to the world 
than the world requires to buy of it.” Such being the case, her 
increase of exports is not to be wondered at. It may be the case 
that the depreciation of silver has given her a slight temporary 
advantage, but it is an advantage that is much exaggerated and which 
will inevitably right itself. And this advantage is compensated by 
the loss which India suffers in having to pay her debts and remit- 
tances to England in gold; so that, after all, things are very much 
the same for everybody. The real causes of the fall in prices are 
railways and steamers, and the improved appliances for transit, 
loading and unloading in harbours, and the introduction of mills and 
machinery into a country, which, until recently, did not possess them 
in any quantity. 

So, then, after a review of the chief arguments of the bimetallic 
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school and a criticism of their latest statements, the conclusion to 
which we are compelled to come is, that since it cannot be proved 
that the chief features of the economic crisis are due, to any great 
extent, to the events of 1873, it is, to say the least, exceedingly 
doubtful whether the remedy of bimetallism would be at all 
effectual. The causes of the fall in prices are more real than lasting. 
They may be found in the discovery of new tields of production and 
the further development of old ones, and greater rapidity in the 
transfer of capital, the enormous increase in cheapness and facility 
of transit and locomotion by land and sea, and the continual improve- 
ments, chemical, mechanical and technical, in all manufacturing 
methods and machinery. Almost any one of these has bad greater 
effect than the depreciation of silver, and with all combined, the fall 
in prices ceases to be remarkable. If silver has been produced in 
such large quantities as to depreciate its value when coined, the only 
real remedy is to acknowledge the fact as such, and endeavour to 
make our silver money conform to the actual value of the metal, 
instead of seeking to give an artificial value to the coin. Economic 
history has shown that prices cannot be fixed by law but must 
follow deep and far-reaching natural causes. The bimetallists have 
yet to prove that the cause they suggest is the true one, or that the 


remedy they propose would be effectual. 
H, DE B. GIBBINs. 
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IS DIVORCE A REMEDY? 


THE question “Is Marriage a Failure?” has been widely discussed 
of late, both in England and America, and, apparently, without 
arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. Some maintain the affirma- 
tive, some the negative, side of this question. But whatever 
difference of opinion may exist as to whether marriage is a failure, 
generally speaking, and on general grounds, there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the fact that some marriages are most deplorable 
failures. This being the case, the question arises, what remedies 
are there for those marriages that are failures ? 

Society has thus far advanced but one remedy—divorce. Con- 
cerning this remedy there are two directly opposite opinions. It is 
maintained, on the one hand, that society has not the right to compel 
two people to’live together who wish to live apart, and has no right 
to forbid people who have separated from marrying again. 

The one class maintain that marriage is a holy institution, not to 
be meddled with by man; the other class maintain that marriage is 
merely a civil contract, which it is not only right but wise to dissolve 
whenever it becomes apparent that the objects for which the contract 
was made—the happiness of the two parties concerned—are not 
likely of attainment. Aside from religious objections, this view of 
the marriage contract is sometimes opposed on the ground that easy 
divorces encourage hasty and ill-considered marriages. The advocates 
of liberal divorce, on the other hand, say that it is not probable that 
one young person ina thousand gives a thought to the possibility of 
separation in the future; and that, on the contrary, it is the nature 
of love to delude its victims into the belief that the feeling which 
dominates at the moment will dominate for ever. When, by-and- 
by, the loving couple find that they were mistaken, when love is 
changed to hate, is it wise to compel them to live together ? 
Separation of parents is hard on children, but is it not even more 
injurious for children to grow up in an atmosphere of discord and 
hate ? 

In considering the subject of divorces, for what causes it should 
be given, and whether it should be made easy or difficult to obtain, 
it appears strange that the opinion and wishes of women have not 
been consulted, It is a matter that interests women as deeply, if 
not more deeply, than it does men. Woman’s life is more domestic, 
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more confined to home. The wrecking of home life is more dis- 
astrous to her than to man. Notwithstanding this, and notwith- 
standing the fact that three out of four divorces are granted 
to wives on account of the misdoings of husbands—that is, notwith- 
standing that three wives are afflicted with bad husbands where one 
husband is afflicted with a bad wife—wives have absolutely no voice 
in deciding whether divorces shall be easily obtained, or whether they 
shall be obtained at all. 

From the fact that of the thirty-eight States of the American 
Union there is but one in which there are no Courts empowered to 
grant divorces, it may be said that Americans are not entirely 
opposed to cutting the Gordian knot when occasion arises. There 
is, however, great divergence of opinion as to what shall constitute 
necessity for interfering with the holy bonds of matrimony. In 
New York, divorce may be obtained on the Scriptural ground only. 
In California, ‘‘cruel and inhuman treatment” constitutes ground 
for divorce ; but it is entirely discretionary with the Court as to 
what constitutes ‘‘ cruel and inhuman treatment.” In one instance, 
a husband obtained a divorce from his wife on the ground of “ cruel 
and inhuman treatment ”—the only instance of cruelty and inhu- 
manity cited by him being that she failed to sew his buttons on. A 
witness declared that he had seen the plaintiff with but one button 
on his vest; the husband declared that such neglect caused him 
mental anguish, and the obliging California jurist granted the decree 
as prayed for. 

During a year’s investigation into the subject of divorces in the 
United States, I came across many cases well calculated to raise the 
query whether Society does rightly or wisely in making it impossible, 
or even difficult, to obtain divorce. Subjoined are the notes of a few 
cases which will show three things: first, that in many instances, 
marriage is a miserable and total failure; second, that divorce is a 
partial and temporary relief; and, third, that in the United States 
that relief is often sought and easily obtained. A French journal 
recently deplored the fact that in France there are four divorces to 
every thousand marriages. In the United States, in some cities, 
the proportion of divorces to marriages rises to one in six, and, as 
some of the following cases show, the divorce is granted on grounds 
that are almost not grounds at all. 

The following twenty-two cases in which divorces were granted 
are those in which the plaintiff was the husband, seeking divorce 
because of the wife’s misdoings. The language used is verbatim 
from the official papers, either from the complaint, the judge’s decree, 
or from testimony of witnesses. 

1. “ Defendant (wife) has beaten this plaintiff until he was bruised and 


sore. She has also smashed the household wares.” 
2. “ Defendant and plaintiff were married in Chatauqua, New York; 
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both belong to a sect called the ‘ Brotherhood of the New Life,’ with 
strange tenets, one of which is that a man shall not hold marital relations 
with his wife unless given a permit by the chief of the sect. The plaintiff 
alleges that he has been unable to obtain a permit from Harris, the chief 
of the sect; that, on the contrary, the said Harris has commanded the 
defendant not to stay with the plaintiff for three years.” (Laurence 
Oliphant, the decased writer, succeeded Harris as chief of this peculiar 
sect. 

we The defendant pulled this plaintiff out of bed by his whiskers.” 

4. “The defendant took all the covering off the bed, leaving plaintiff to 
shiver until morning. On one occasion she jumped on him with her knees, 
and ran a knitting needle four inches into his arm.” 

5. “The defendant threw scalding tea in plaintiff's face, permanently 
blinding him in one eye.” 

6. From testimony of husband: “ My wife would not walk with me on 
Sundays. Once, in a tantrum, she heaved a teapot at me. She hit me on 
the side of the jaw because I refused to be worked into a passion. Once 
she pulled quite a quantity of hair out of my head.” (Among the papers 
was a tuft of sandy hair marked “ Exhibit A.”) 

7. “The morning after their marriage the defendant came into the room 
where this plaintiff was lying, and beat him with a shoe heel, badly 
blacking both his eyes.” (Suit for divorcee was begun morning after 
the marriage.) 

8. “The defendant is a powerful woman, weighing one hundred and 
ninety pounds. She struck plaintiff with a stove-lid, and broke one of his 
ribs. On another occasion she knocked the piaintiff down with a chair. 
On still another occasion she aimed a red-hot poker at plaintiff’s head.” 

9. “ During the past year the defendant has frequently struck this 
plaintiff with pokers, flat-irons, and other hard substances.” 

10. ‘The defendant took a buggy, drove six miles, got a Mr. Holmes, 
an old sweetheart of hers, drove him out into the country, and then and 
there, in cold blood, shot the said Mr. Holmes with a revolver. This 
action caused plaintiff unspeakable suffering, wherefore he sues for divorce.” 


Doubtless, no one will deny that there should be relief of some 
kind for a husband afflicted with a hundred and ninety pound wife, 
addicted to breaking his ribs with stove-lids. It is not so probable, 
however, that much sympathy will be expended upon the husbands 
who obtained divorces on the frivolous grounds mentioned in the 
next batch of cases. 


11. “ The defendant (wife) goes gadding about town, leaving the children 
to go supperless to bed. The plaintiff when he comes home has to cook 
his own supper. The defendant, knowing the love plaintiff bears for the 
little girl, once wrote him when absent, that the child was dying, and that 
it could not possibly have a better time to peg out. Plaintiff alleges that 
defendant did this solely for the purpose of harassing said plaintiff, that 
the child was only slightly ill. The defendant further causes plaintiff 
mental anguish by declaring that she will drown herself rather than have 
another child.” 

12. “‘ Defendant took a dose of laudanum solely to vex and harass plaintiff, 
causing him to expend much money in medical treatment ; and often, to vex 
plaintiff, defendant goes to bed and remains there days at atime. One 
day when plaintiff asked his wife to cook breakfast, she took all the dishes 
and smashed them on the ground. The defendant would refuse to eat and 
pretend to be sick. Once she threw dishes out of the window because he 
sowed grass in August.” 
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13. “ Defendant struck plaintiff a violent blow with her bustle.” 

14, “The defendant has frequently evinced towards this plaintiff a 
hasty temper.” 

15. “‘ Defendant has been guilty of cruel and inhuman treatment in 
this: she has persistently neglected and refused to cook for this plaintiff, 
and has twice spat in his face.” 

16. “The defendant violently upbraided this plaintiff, and said to him 
that he was no man at all, causing him mental suffering and anguish.” 

17. From husband’s testimony: “ My wife refuses to keep my clothes 
in repair; she even refuses to cook, and never sews my buttons on.” “A 
witness testified that he had seen the plaintiff with but one button on his, 
plaintiff's, vest, and that he had heard defendant say that she would not 
allow the plaintiff, her husband, to go to fires at night. The Court decided 
that the wife was guilty of cruel and inhuman treatment, and granted a 
decree of divorce.” ; 

18. “ Defendant called her husband a good-for-nothing vagabond, and 
said she ‘ wished to God he would go away.’ This remark caused plaintiff 
mental anguish, and divorce was granted.” 

19. “The plaintiff, at dinner, did not eat, whereupon the defendant 
said to him, ‘If you don’t eat, I'll cut your head off.’ This threat caused 
plaintiff mental anguish, and he prays for divorce on the ground of cruel 
and inhuman treatment.” 

20. “ Plaintiff alleges that there is no offspring of their marriage, thus 
rendering life burdensome and home dreary.” 

21. “The defendant keeps this plaintiff awake most of the night, 
quarrelling, and trying to get him to convey his property to her.” 

22. From testimony of the husband: “‘ My wife would not get up in 
the morning, nor would she calf me in the morning; she would not do 
anything I requested her to do. All this has caused me mental suffering 
and anguish.” 


Some sympathy may be extended to the husbands even in these 
cases. For instance, in case of No. 14, although no other fault is 
found with the wife, except that she has a hasty temper, it is well 
known that a continual exhibition of “hasty temper” may, some- 
times, become quite as unendurable as stove-lids and broken ribs. 
But it is not until we come to examine divorces obtained by wives 
from wicked husbands, that the merits of this interesting subject can 
be fully understood. The investigation in the United States showed 
that nearly three times as many wives as husbands get divorces. 
The following fifty-three cases show, also, that not only are there 
more wicked husbands than wicked wives, but that when a husband 
is wicked, he is awfully wicked, far more so than the most wicked 
wife. These instances of cruel husbands are bad, but they are by no 
means the worst—the worst cases are too vile and horrible for print. 
The language given below is quoted verbatim from the official 
records, without change or exaggeration, and in each instance is 
given as showing the main, and sometimes sole, ground upon which 
the divorce was granted. 


FIFTY-THREE CASES IN WHICH WIVES OBTAINED DivorcE FROM HUuSBANDs. 


1. “ Defendant (husband) sleeps with a razor under his pillow, solely to 
frighten and distress plaintiff.” 
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2. “ Defendant has contracted the opium habit, causing him to wake up 
in the night and attempt to kill plaintiff.” 

8. “ Defendant does not speak to plaintiff for months at a time, thereby 
rendering her life a burden.” 

4, “ Defendant during the past three years has fallen into frequent and 
causeless rages, and smashed up all the cups and saucers, and other 
crockery and household wares in the house.” 

5. “The defendant is not only this plaintift’s husband, but he is also 
her uncle. Plaintiff was but fourteen years of age at time of her 
marriage with defendant; all of which preys on plaintiffs mind, and 
causes her great mental anguish.” 

6. “ Defendant made plaintiff climb a ladder to drive a nail in the door. 
Not liking the way she drove the nail, he lassoed her on her coming down 
the ladder, tied her fast to the bed-post, stuck sticks and straws in her 
eyes and ears, and said he wanted to see if she was Dutch. On untying 
her he threw her into a nest of bees; all of which conduct sorely grieved 
the plaintiff in her body and mind.” 

7. “The defendant does not come home until ten o'clock at night, and 
when he does return he keeps plaintiff (wife) awake, talking, sometimes 
until midnight.” 

8. “The defendant does not wash himself, thereby causing this plaintiff 
great mental anguish.” 

9. “The defendant has accused plaintiff’s sister of stealing, thereby 
sorely wounding plaintiff's feelings and causing her mental anguish.” 

10. “ Defendant treats plaintiff with great and unmerited contempt 
and contumely, having said to her that he did not care whether she left 
him or not.” (The foregoing remark was adjudged to be cruel and inhuman 
treatment, as it caused mental anguish; a divorce was accordingly 
granted.) 

11. “The defendant after being married twenty-seven years to this 
plaintiff, said to her, ‘ You are old and worn out; I don’t want you any 
longer ;’ which remark has caused the plaintiff great mental anguish.” 

12. “The defendant has been guilty of cruel and inhuman treatment 
in this: he has not permitted this plaintiff to walk on the streets with 
her relations; and on one occasion he, the defendant, called this plaintiff 
a ‘rip,’ causing her mental anguish.” 

13. “ Defendant has become a sloven, slouchy loafer, causing plaintiff 
mental anguish.” 

14. “The defendant is guilty of cruel and inhuman treatment in this : 
when he suffers financial loss he lays it to this plaintiff, and censures her 
in bitter terms.” 

15. “ As an instance of defendant's cruelty, plaintiff alleges that shortly 
after their marriage the defendant began to importune her to deed him 
her property, which said importuning caused plaintiff mental anguish.” 

16. “ Plaintiff alleges that the defendant rushed towards her in a - 
threatening manner with an uplifted chair, which he smashed to pieces at 
her feet.” 

17. “ The defendant has forced this plaintiff to open her mouth for the 
purpose of spitting tobacco-juice down her, the plaintiff’s, throat.” 

18. “ Defendant compels plaintiff and their daughter to sit up all 
night without a fire.” 

19. Verbatim from the judgment roll: “The defendant was guilty of 
cruelty in not providing a supply of water at his house, and in not repair- 
ing said house so as to make it comfortable. Let the decree of divorce 
be entered on the ground of cruel and inhuman treatment.” 

20. “* When the defendant and plaintiff were at supper, some chickens 
came into the room. The defendant said to this plaintiff, ‘Why don’t you 
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keep them out?’ to which the plaintiff replied, ‘I cannot ;’ whereupon 
the defendant said, ‘You can; if you don’t I'll knock your head off.” 
(Upon this testimony, the Court granted a divorce on ground of cruel and 
inhuman treatment. 

21. “The defendant has refused to supply this plaintiff with the neces- 
sities of life, declaring that he ‘will not work his toe-nails off for any 
woman.’ This declaration has caused plaintiff sore mental suffering.” 

22. “The defendant threatened to mark this plaintiff with a piece of 
stove-wood; and he did lay violent hands upon her, and then and there 
bit her in and upon her person.” 

23. “In this case the wife shows exhibit ‘ A,’ a letter from her husband, 
the defendant, in which is the following: ‘ There is a woman here, Mary, 
whom I love, and with whom I think I could be happy. If you love me, 
Mary, or if you ever loved me, you will do me the kindness to sue for a 
divorce as soon as possible. The Court decided that this letter caused the 
wife sufficient mental suffering to warrant a divorce, upon the usual ground 
of cruel and inhuman treatment.” 

24. “ Defendant is cruel to plaintiff in this: he never cuts his toe-nails, 
and scratches her severely every night ; especially as defendant is restless 
in his sleep.” 

25. From plaintiff's testimony: ‘ During our whole married life my 
husband has never offered to take me out riding. This has been a source 
of great mental suffering and injury.” 

26. ‘“*The defendant threw a bottle of vitriol in plaintiff’s face.” 

27. “This plaintiff once had the tooth-ache, and in consequence had 
two teeth pulled out; when she told the defendant, he violently and 
furiously assaulted her, and choked her black and blue.” 

28. “The defendant is fond of dogs and hunting; he has treated 
plaintiff cruelly in this: when he returns from the hunt, he cries, ‘ Down ; 
charge!’ and points his whip, whereupon, if this plaintiff does not drop 
on her knees and imitate the pointing of a dog, the defendant cruelly beats 
and mistreats her.” (The defendant in this case was a wealthy California 
ranche-owner.) 

29. “*When the plaintiff was sick in bed, the defendant, for the sole 
purpose of harassing her, said he meant to commit suicide, and did then 
and there drink a bottle of paregoric, which said action of defendant 
did sorely grieve plaintiff in body and mind.” 

30. “ When the plaintiff was about to be confined, the defendant ordered 
her to get up and cook breakfast. Upon plaintiff’s refusal on account of 
sickness, the defendant arose, took the door of the bedroom off its hinges 
and threw it out in the mud; then he took down three other doors and 
threw them out; then rolled up all the carpets, and for two weeks kept 
the house in that condition. The defendant afterwards complained, 
because, in consequence of his said conduct, he was obliged to pay a large 
doctor's bill.” 

31. “The defendant threw a lighted lamp at plaintiff's head while she 
was laying in bed; then he seized her five- “year-old son and pitched him 
head foremost out of the door, nearly killing him.” 

32. “The defendant sharpened an axe, saying he meant to chop off the 
plaintiff's head, and he did knock out two of her front teeth.” 

33. “The defendant threw the plaintiff into the river, from which act 
she narrowly escaped drowning. Defendant also forced her to eat when 
she was not hungry ; he forced liquor down her throat, and once, when 
she refused to eat, he threw a skillet of hot potatoes at her.” 

34. “The defendant threatened to cut out this plaintiff's heart and 
drink her blood. On one occasion defendant, at dinner, thrust a fork 
through the plaintiff’s hand, pinning it to the table.” 
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85. “The defendant locked plaintiff in a closet, and kept her there 
until 2 a.m. He abused her religion, saying she and the priests were all 
tied to the image of a bastard. Defendant declared that but for the law 
he would beat plaintiff so she could not get out of bed for three months.” 

36. “The plaintiff is subject to sick headaches, that grow worse when 
she smells tobacco. The defendant uses tobacco, and thus causes plaintiff 
mental and bodily anguish,” 

37. “This plaintiff was married to the defendant in 1837, forty-four 
years ago, and has borne him ten children, but the defendant, forgetting 
his marital vows, has brought a woman to their house, and lives with her 
barefacedly before this plaintiff and her ten children.” 

38. “ The defendant has broken plaintiff’s nose, has broken her fingers, 
cut her face and lips, broken two of her ribs, and has wounded her from 
head to foot, besides chewing her ears and face, until it is dangerous for 
her to longer live with him.” (Yet the laws of South Carolina would not 
grant even this woman a divorce.) 

39. “The defendant threatened to pound the plaintiff cold as a 
wedge, and he did clutch her by the throat, and pound her head against 
the wall.” 

40. “The defendant quotes verses from the New Testament about 
wives obeying their husbands. He has even threatened to ‘mash this 
plaintiff’s head, and drew back his hand to doit.” In the decree, granting 
this divorce, appears the following: “I find that when plaintiff was sick, 
the defendant told her the Lord commanded her to work; that the defen- 
dant was in the habit of frequently quoting Scripture passages in order to 
show her that she was to be obedient to her husband.” (California con- 
siders this ‘‘ cruel and inhuman treatment.”) 

41. “The defendant, for the past three years, has been in the habit 
of kicking this plaintiff out of bed, compelling her to seek rest on the 
floor.” 

42. “ The defendant fancies himself a spiritualistic medium, and declares 
that he cannot develop fast enough while living with the plaintiff, which 
declaration of the defendant causes this plaintiff mental anguish.” 

43. From plaintiff’s testimony: ‘‘ We lived on the Stilaguamish river. 
It was sometimes a month before I saw a white person; the only neigh- 
bours we had were Siwash Indians. We lived in a wooden house of one 
room, furnished with a bed of wooden boughs. We did not have even a 
chair or a stove. I did not complain of this. We had bed-clothes; and 
I would have been happy, but my husband threw into the fire a little curly 
dog that was my only companion, and thenI broke down. The dog was 
burned to death.” 


I think any jury of women will approve of the Californian Court’s 
decision in this case of the curly dog. 


44, “ After plaintiff’s confinement, the defendant brought dinner to her 
bedside. The plaintiff did not feel like eating, whereupon the defendant 
threw the dinner at her head, and beat her with his fist.” 

45. “The defendant has been guilty of cruel and inhuman treatment 
in this: he hasrubbed this paintiff’s face with manure.” 

46. “The defendant cut off the plaintift’s bangs by force, thereby 
causing her great mental anguish.” 

47. “For the past three years the defendant has been in a state of 
beastly intoxication.” 

48. “The defendant, in a fit of delirium tremens, threw a hatchet at 
the baby in the cradle.” 

49. “The defendant is a Catholic, and turned this plaintiff out of his 
house because she refused to give up the Protestant religion.” 
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50. “ The defendant came home one night, and made this plaintiff get 
out of bed and sit up in one position all night, standing by with a knife 
and a hatchet, and threatening to cut her heart out if she moved.” 

51. “ Defendant is in the habit of pinching the nose of the plaintiff 
until the nose becomes red, causing plaintiff great mortification and mental 
anguish.” 

ga defendant refuses to let the plaintiff or her children go to 
church. 

53. “ While the defendant was confined to his bed by lameness, he threw 
cups and saucers at this plaintiff, and threatened to run his crutches down 
her throat.” 

While some of these instances (given to show upon what slight 
ground divorces are sometimes granted in the United States) are 
frivolous, others show savage ferocity. And when it is remembered 
that these are but samples selected from thousands of cases as bad 
or worse, the question may well be asked whether it would be wise 
or just to compel a union between such discordant individuals ? 
Whether a woman should be made to live with a man who lassoed 
her, tied her to a bed-post, stuck sticks and straws in her eyes and 
ears, and then thrust her into a hive of bees to see if she was 
Dutch? Would not the children who witnessed such treatment 
of their mother become brutalized? Would they not be better off 
living with either parent alone ? 

As far as the United States are concerned, this question seems t 
have been answered in favour of liberal and easy divorce laws. 
every state of the American Union, with the exception of Sou 
Carolina, it is possible to obtain a divorce from the Courts; in t 
newer States it is not only possible, but easy. In some Weste 
States married people can become legally divorced in a few days, and 
on grounds that practically amount to a mere expression of a desire 
to be divorced. Statistics show how the divorce idea is increasing 
in the United States, and how the new or Western States are 
outstripping the older or Eastern States. In Ohio there is one 
divorce to every twenty-six marriages; in Massachusetts the propor- 
tion is one divorce to twenty-one marriages; in Rhode Island one 
to twelve. In San Francisco, California, 4920 divorces were granted 
from the Ist of January 1867 to the 1st of January 1888, an 
average of a fraction more than 234 a year. In the same period 
there were 49,277 marriages. Thus one out of every ten marriages 
in San Francisco is dissolved by the Courts. But so great has the 
increase been in late years, that if the estimate be made for the 
past eight years, instead of for the past twenty-one, it will be found 
that the ‘proportion of divorces to marriages in San Francisco is one 
to six! 

It may be interesting to analyse some of the data obtained 
regarding the 5000 San Francisco divorces. An analysis of the 
figures shows that about three times as many wives as husbands get 
divorced, and that there are more cases with children than cases 
VoL. 131.—No. 6. ZZ 
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without children. This would seem contrary to the general opinion 
that children hold parents together; that parents unhappily married 
will endure the unhappiness for the children’s sake. It may be 
readily surmised that husbands who are cruel to their wives are also 
cruel to their children. The instinct of the mother to protect and 
defend her young is not only the strongest feeling in the human 
breast, but in the brute breast also. The probability is that the 
possession of children, if cruelly treated, would of itself nerve 
mothers to seek divorce. This theory may partly explain the fact 
that more than half the married couples who obtain divorce have 
one or more children. The following table is made from the 
first thousand divorces granted in San Francisco. 
Of one thousand divorced couples there were— 


384 who had 0 children. 
287 ,, 4, 1 child. 
162 ,,  ,, 2 children. 


81 ” ” 3 ” 
42 ” ” 4 ” 
27 ”? ” 6 ” 
9 ” ” “| ” 
5 ” ”? 8 ” 
1 ? ” 9 ” 
1 ” ” 10 ” 
1 +P ”? 1 6 ” 
1000 


The average period which these thousand couples were able to 
endure each other’s company is shown below :— 


17 were married and divorced the same year. 
31 were divorced after one year of wedded life. 


58 5 $5 two years. 
134 » ss three and under five years. 
301 es . five and under ten years. 
223 m a ten and under fifteen years, 
100 ‘5 +s fifteen and under twenty years. 
58 = 9s twenty and under twenty-two years. 
6 sp = twenty-two years. 
8 me as twenty-three years. 
8 ns se twenty-four years. 
29 9» - twenty-five and under thirty years. 
4 ae 6 thirty years. 
5 “s ms thirty-one years. 
7 > = thirty-two years. 
5 as ms thirty-three years. 
2 . as thirty-five years. 
1 was divorced after thirty-seven years. 
1 ” ” thirty-eight years. 
1 mA * forty-two years. 
1 is ” fifty-four years. 
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One-sixth of all divorces are caused by drink. In one-fourth of 
the divorces, where the husbands are drunkards, they are also guilty 
of cruelty ; and in one-fifth of such cases the husbands are also 
guilty of failing to provide the wife with any support. This seems 
to indicate that drink causes cruelty in about one to three and a 
half cases, and laziness in one case in five. 

One significant fact deserves mention. Not only is the propor- 
tion of divorces to marriages growing rapidly greater in the United 
States, but the average duration of the married life of couples 
obtaining divorces is rapidly decreasing. This does not necessarily 
indicate that nowadays husbands are worse and wives more fickle 
than the husbands and wives of former days. It is more probable 
that both the frequency of divorces, and the reduction in the average 
time that married couples live together before suing for divorce, are 
due to the fact that modern women are educated to be more self- 
dependent, more self-respecting, than women of the past. Women 
will not now endure what the women of fifty years ago endured. 
An old lady related an instance to the writer of a young girl of 
sixteen who married a young Virginian of wealth and family. The 
husband took to drink, and at times was so crazed that he would 
howl! like a madman ; his frightened wife, with her babe in her arms, 
would flee from the house until he became sober. Time and again 
did that young wife run from her husband’s home to her father’s 
house, determined never to return; but such was the pressure of 
public opinion against divorces in those days, that she was forced to 
return, her own parents urging her to do so. 

“Had that young woman lived in these days,” said the old lady, 
‘“‘ she would have gotten a divorce, and perhaps married a good man 
and lived happily.” 

‘“‘ Was it not better that she should continue to live with her 
husband? Better for the children ? ” 

“No. She lived in torment for fifteen years with a drink- 
crazed man—it took fifteen years to kill him—her whole life was 
ruined, and that was not the worst. The children born of that 
father were inferior, physically and mentally, and inherited their 
father’s craving for drink. They all died early.” 

It is because public opinion is no longer so opposed to divorce, 
and because they are so freely granted, that the statistics show so 
large a number of divorces and so great an increase over the figures 
of a few years ago. 

Whether making divorces easy to obtain, and relieving them of 
the weight of public disapproval, will result in more harm than good 
is a question which only the future can answer. 

LEE MERIWETHER. 
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WE kave passed the meridian of the Parliamentary Session. We 
all know it was to be “a Scotch Session,” but so far the Scotch 
elements have not been particularly prominent. If the Session is to 
qualify for the title rashly given it in advance, we must soon begin 
to hear those Scotch debates which are so ardently expected by the 
Scotch representatives.* But the Scotch debates cannot exclude 
others. Ireland has already made herself heard pretty frequently 
during this Scotch Session, and we have not come, as yet, either to 
the Irish Votes or to the drainage and railway schemes of the Chief 
Secretary. Outside Parliament, the platform rings as before with 
the cries of the greatest political controversy of our time. And the 
signs are many and various that we are at last coming to another 
Parliamentary campaign in regard to it. If Mr. Chamberlain had 
his way we might hope to see the scheme of the Government in rela- 
tion to Irish land before the close of this Session. But this is 
hardly likely. The Government have many questions to face in 
reference to this matter which are of no moment to the Member for 
West Birmingham. They may, therefore, want the Recess to deal 
with these, and to elaborate the details of their plan, Next 
Session, however, they cannot escape tackling one of the two 
greater Irish problems. Lord Hartington himself now says as 
much, At Birmingham recentiy he told us that a more active 
policy of conciliation in Ireland might be inaugurated, and since 
then he has, at Bury, in Lancashire, asked the different parties to 
consult as to the main lines of a final settlement of the agrarian 
question. 

In this, of course, he is but following the lead of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who has long felt the pressure of criticism upon the purely 
negative character of Unionist policy. All the same, this latest 
appeal to the various parties has high significance. Lord Harting- 
ton has discouraged all association with us since 1886. He has 
declined communication of any sort, and has stood for complete sepa- 
ration. His change of front is consequently notable. We take 
it that, in appealing to the “ different parties,” he includes Mr. 
Parnell as well as Mr. Gladstone. If we are right in this presump- 
tion, it says much for Lord Hartington’s views as to the ultimate 


* Written on May 22. 
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effect of the ‘Special Commission upon the position of the chief 
member of the purely Irish wing. Mr. Parnell declares, and very 
properly, that he will not go into conference unless all personal 
charges made against him are withdrawn. Lord Hartington has, 
therefore, to go a little farther if he is earnest in his new departure. 
And meantime we wait with such patience as we can muster for 
some information as to the bases of conference. Does Lord 
Hartington propose to discuss the Birmingham plan? And, if so, is 
he prepared to back it? This last is an extremely important point. 
Lord Hartington is the son of a great and universally respected 
Trish landlord. What the Duke of Devonshire accepts in relation 
to Irish land may well be taken by the mass of the Irish landowners. 
We want to know, therefore, whether the noble Marquis has agreed 
to the principle of transferring land in Ireland for the bonds of a 
Land Bank, at the base of which is an Irish and not the Imperial 
Treasury. If he has, and can induce the Irish landowners to take 
the same guarantee, the financial cruz is in a fair way for being 
overcome ; and the other main matter remaining for settlement will 
be as to how we are to have those “ county authorities, properly con- 
stituted,” who are to purchase lands, without first dealing with 
the question of local government for Ireland. As Lord Hartington 
wants a conference, it is his business to put the thing fairly in 
train. And, to begin with, he had better settle with Mr. Parnell. 
It is a little singular that whilst this idea has been germinating 
in the mind of the Liberal Unionist leader, a very vigorous movement 
should have been started by the Tories themselves for a partial reform 
of local government in Ireland. The failure of the Government to 
find a successor to the Marquis of Londonderry, who has served 
nearly a year beyond the two years’ limit which he fixed for himself 
when he undertook the post of Viceroy, gave Mr. H. H. Howorth an 
opportunity for one of those sapient communications to the Times 
which we always expect whenever the Government is in difficulty. 
Mr. Howorth had heard, like the rest of us, that the Duke of 
Abercorn, Earl Brownlow, and the Marquis of Ormonde had each 
refused to go to Dublin: that the Viceroyalty was, in fact, going 
a-begging. Thereupon he publicly proposed, as a trustee for the Irish 
inhabitants of his division, who want a positive Irish policy, to 
abolish the Lord-Lieutenancy, and to elevate the Chief Secretary to 
the dignity of a Secretary of State, with full executive and adminis- 
trative powers. The tail of the letter, however, contained the 
suggestion which has most taken the public fancy. Mr. Howorth 
commented upon the neglect of Ireland by the Royal Family as a 
real grievance, and proposed that this should be remedied, once the 
Lord-Lieutenant disappeared, by a Prince of the Blood taking up his 
residence in Ireland during part of each year. The letter immedi- 
ately attracted attention, and found many friends on the Tory 
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benches. Notice was given of questions to Ministers, and meantime 
the subject was discussed sympathetically in the Press. We were 
reminded that the abolition of the Viceroyalty was proposed as far 
back as 1850 by Lord John Russell, and that, by universal consent, 
the Viceroyalty must be dealt with whenever the question of Irish 
self-government should be seriously taken in hand, The Zimes found, 
not unnaturally, that the maintenance of a Court in Dublin gave 
encouragement to the propagation of Nationalist and Particularist 
views, and was ready, of course, to wipe it out to give check to the 
so-called ‘“ Separatists.” It is to be feared that this consideration 
is largely influencing the Ulster Tories, who have persisted, spite of 
direct discouragement from the Government, in keeping the subject 
alive. Ministers have promised to consider the points put to them— 
whether they would not put the ceremonial duties of the Viceroy 
into the hands of a Prince of the Blood, and create a Secretary of 
State for Ireland. Mr. Smith thought that both matters were 
worth very “careful” attention. But it was known that the plans 
of the Government were cast on different lines. Long ago they 
determined to put off dealing with Irish self-government until 1891, 
when, if the difficulties of the question should prove overwhelming, 
and the ship should be wrecked, the crew might count upon a full 
five years’ cruise. To disturb this arrangement would clearly be of 
small advantage, since, once the question of the Lord-Lieutenancy 
were broached, the floodgates would be opened and the whole subject 
of Irish self-government would be raised. Hence there was no 
confidence that Mr. Smith’s promise of careful consideration would 
lead to anything. So the more ardent spirits among the Tories, 
having sought in vain to get an opportunity for discussing the ques- 
tion in the Commons, obtained the help of the Irish peers, and at 
the time we write Peers and Commoners are going into consultation 
at the house of the Marquis of Waterford to formulate some plan 
of action for forcing the hands of the Government. 

It is not quite clear what the Irish Nationalists are aiming at in 
this movement. There is little doubt what they would prefer. If 
it could be managed, they would have in Dublin a Royal Prince 
and Princess holding Court and living for the greater part of the 
year upon the spot. Entirely dissociated from the government of 
the country, the Prince would act as a moderating influence in Irish 
affairs. If he were something of a sportsman, as he would be; if 
he lived generously and spent freely, he might, so it is thought, 
hit the imagination of the Irish people, and revive something of the 
ancient gaiety and chivalry of the Irish race. Thus, whilst rally- 
ing the Loyalist forces in Ireland, he would also, without any appa- 
rent effort, carry on an active propaganda in the highest interests 
of the Union. It is a pretty scheme enough as it stands, but 
we doubt whether, in existing circumstances, it would yield the 
fruits expected of it. Still, if we may believe current report, 
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there are members of the Royal Family who are not unwilling to 
give their help in the experiment, if the sanction of a still more 
august person can be obtained. It is to be hoped that the Irish 
representatives who are moving in the matter are ready to make the 
financial sacrifices which it would involve. A Prince must have 
a proper establishment, and the erection of a palace must be under- 
taken, so that there would have to be repeated applications to Parlia- 
ment. The Government, knowing what this last means, would 
infinitely prefer to put the Viceroyalty into commission for, say, a 
couple of years, so that they may carry out their plans free from 
any awkward interruptions. 

It has, strangely enough, fallen to the Irish Nationalist Préss to 
defend the menaced institution. United Ireland regards the Lord- 
Lieutenancy as the outward and visible sign of the separate character of 
Irish nationality. True it is that the institution has become debased ; 
but its maintenance, pending the passing of a scheme of Home Rule 
for Ireland, is absolutely necessary. So speaks the Parnellite organ, 
and it is retorted that one of the objects of the Land League was to 
abolish the Lord-Lieutenancy, and that not long ago a Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament by the Irish party with this intent. We are 
not ourselves concerned in showing the consistency of the Irish party, 
but it is clear that, in so far as the Tories aim at crushing Irish 
nationalist sentiment, they have no right to expect help from the 
Parnellites, Certain it is that if, as the outcome of the movement 
set going by Mr. Howorth’s timely letter, the Government propose to 
deal with the Viceroyalty in the hope of political gain, the present 
“Scotch ” Session will. become less Scotch and very much more 
Trish, than any tranquilly minded man would wish to see. 

Recently Mr. John Morley described the policy of the Goverment 
as one of ‘‘ dear sugar and cheap and abundant flogging.” The Flog- 
ging Bills—of which there are two—may succeed, but the Sugar 
Bounties Bill ought certainly to fail, During the month a considerable 
agitation, hostile to the ratification of the Sugar Convention, has been 
developed. The Government have been amazed and hurt to find a 
considerable number of their own followers in sympathy with the 
agitators, and are downright angry with the Liberal Unionists, who 
made up their minds at a later date that they were really Free traders 
here. <A rapid rise in the price of sugar—due, as the Government say, 
to mere speculation, and, as their opponents say, to the prospect opened 
out by the Convention—has been mainly instrumental in creating the 
serious difficulty which faces the Government on this subject. A 
penny a pound extra on sugar is a considerable tax upon the working 
man, and he has found prompt means of resenting it. Dear sugar 
means the ruin of the Government—so much is certain. Therefore 
when Mr. Smith puts off the second reading of the Bill, with the 
naive assurance that it is not of pressing or immediate importance 
by the side of the Scotch Bills, there is an uncontrollable inclination 
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to laughter, which is not confined to the House of Commons. When 
he tells us further that he has noticed the rise in the price of sugar, 
and adds, quite unconsciously, that he has also noticed that for delivery 
in the autumn prices are much lower, the humour of the situation is 
altogether irresistible. Of course Mr. Smith would say that there is 
here no expectation of the death of the Convention, but that by 
the autumn we shall reach normal prices through the collapse of 
speculation. And Baron de Worms will have it that the rise in 
price of sugar has nothing whatever to do with the Convention— 
that the Convention will ultimately lower prices, and operate all in 
favour of the consumer. If so, one wonders what is to become 
of the native sugar industry in whose interests Lord Salisbury, 
instigated by Messrs. Peters and Kelly, began his attack upon 
foreign bounties. Our native sugar has been unable to compete 
with a foreign manufactured article produced by bounties. If the 
native manufacturer is to have a better chance, it seems, therefore, 
that sugar must go up in price. But this is just what the consumer, 
who has the voting power, will not permit, if he can help it. Baron 
de Worms does not sufficiently explain how he is going to help the 
home sugar industry, which is the prime aim of the Convention. 
He talks at large of the injury which is done to the trade of the 
mother country, and especially of the colonies, by the under-selling 
of the foreigner, and predicts that when the latter has got the com- 
mand of our markets, he will certainly lift prices. This last, of 
course, is a mere begging of the question, and the right hon. 
gentleman overlooks the fact that, if the price of foreign sugar is 
raised, the native industry will, even in the absence of a boycott- 
ing Convention, have the chance which is now being sought for it. 
We are quite willing to admit that the failure of cane-sugar, princi- 
pally colonial, to hold its own in the market, is matter for regret ; but, 
if the consumer finds what he wants at less price in beet-sugar, it is 
puerile to suppose that, as a mere matter of patriotic sentiment, he 
will buy either native or colonial produce. And it is nothing less 
than rank Protection to settle our fiscal arrangements in order to 
compel him so to buy. The pith of the whole matter is this— 
if we are to have cheap sugar, we must let the foreign commodity 
have unrestrained access to the country. When the foreign States, 
who now send in bounty-fed sugar, begin to raise prices, our own 
manufacturers, home and colonial, will have full play. It is 
suggested, indeed, that they will have become crushed out of exist- 
ence. We do not believe it, but, allowing so much, there can be no 
doubt that the moment English sugar can be made at a profit it will 
be made. There is, however, a much better answer than this to the 
suggestion that the foreigners will raise prices. The cheap sugar of 
to-day comes from France, and half a dozen other States, including 
Germany and Austria. Does any sane person believe that there will 
not be competition as between these States for the English markets ? 
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Germany and Austria might raise their prices, but the French 
manufacturers would not, and the former would come down in a 
twinkling lest they lost their sale. Moreover, they are each of 
them fully aware that, upon the first rise of price, the colonial cane- 
sugar will come into strong competition with them. 

Considerations such as the foregoing ought to have kept Lord 
Salisbury from the blunder into which he has fallen. Apart from 
these, the Convention raises serious questions as between Great 
Britain and other Powers. A Conservative, Mr. T. G. Bowles, who 
has more than once been a candidate for Parliament, points out very 
effectively a very grave objection to the Convention. The boycotting 
clause is to be put into force by Orders in Council. But the Inter- 
national Commission is to give the signal. ‘‘ Thus,” says Mr. 
Bowles, “‘the matter of sugar importation and of the duties (if any 
ever be thought desirable) to be levied on it—which are essentially 
matters for Parliament, and especially for the House of Commons— 
are by this Bill first entirely removed out of the power of Parliament. 
They are then placed in the power of her Majesty. Her Majesty is 
then placed in the power of a Conference of the foreign Powers, 
bound hand and foot to carry out their decisions.” This, as Mr. 
Bowles puts it, is “foreign rule for England,” and “unless Parlia- 
ment is prepared to place the Sovereign of these islands under the 
control of an amphictyonic council of European Powers, the Bill 
should not be allowed to become law.” We give this as the sort of 
language held by a Conservative, and as putting one view of the case. 
Sir William Harcourt has raised the question whether countries 
which have from us ‘‘ most favoured nation treatment,’ and do 
not finally agree to sign the Convention, would be able to plead the 
former in bar of the boycott of sugar. He specially instances the 
United States, France, and Denmark; but Ministers cheerfully 
remark that the Washington Government has put itself out of court 
by an interpretation which it put upon the most favoured nation 
clause in 1884; and as for Denmark, Lord Salisbury haughtily 
replies that it is rather a case of what the Powers in the Con- 
vention may agree to do with her. The position of France is 
carefully ignored. She has agreed in principle to the extinction of 
bounties, but so far she shows no strong inclination to accept the 
method of the Convention, and she may ultimately decline to sign. 
To talk of boycotting her sugar is, however, pure recklessness, and 
might promptly bring us to a tariff war of the most serious character. 
An addition to the French import duties on woollen goods would be 
a heavy blow for Yorkshire, and, if it were persisted in, as it might 
be if we excluded French sugar, would do more harm in a brief 
space to British trade than all the sugar bounties have done from 
the beginning. Other objections of almost equal force might be 
pleaded against this strangely gratuitous Convention, and one cannot 
but wonder at the folly and the heedlessness which have carried the 
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Government so far in regard to it. It seems, however, from the 
latest reports, that they will persist in it, taking care at the same 
time not to make it a vital question. If by-and-by the second 
reading should be carried by a small majority—and it may be if 
there are many abstentions in. place of votes against—we trust 
that such an agitation may be raised as will prevent the further 
progress of a Bill which is altogether unnecessary and full of danger 
to our highest commercial interests. 

The Government have got the Naval Defence Bill through the 
House of Commons. We are rather inclined to agree in some of 
the strictures which have been made by Opposition members below 
the gangway as to the lukewarmness of our Front Bench in regard 
to the Bill. We wonder whether Mr. Morley is convinced as to the 
necessity for the expenditure, and that the money will be judiciously 
and economically spent. He has a special responsibility, since he was 
among the first to declare that the Government would have to satisfy 
the Opposition on both these matters. or ourselves, we have the 
strongest belief that to give extra moneys to the present Board of 
Admiralty, which is at the head of an organization which has been 
condemned root and branch by half a dozen committees of inquiry, 
is about as wise as to expect that a sieve will contain water. A clean 
sweep of the Admiralty and of the Dockyards alike is necessary. 
We are all in favour of making any money grant that is necessary for 
our naval defences, and although we think that twenty-one and a half 
millions is “a large order ”—that in this particular case its necessity 
has not been satisfactorily established, and that the way in which some 
of it is to be expended is not altogether prudent, we have no serious 
objection to urge. But we do contend that some effort should have 
been made to make it a condition of the grant that the money 
should be applied—every halfpenny of it—to the purposes for which 
it was voted. We have no sort of confidence that this enormous 
sum will not be subjected to the same “ leakages” which marked the 
passage of Lord Northbrook’s Vote of Credit downwards through the 
various departments of the Admiralty. Competent authorities have 
declared again and again that fully half of that Vote of Credit was 
wasted. Yet we are now content—the Front Opposition Bench 
especially—to see twice the amount of that Vote of Credit falling 
into the capacious maw of the same unreformed monster. This 
supineness amazes us, and it can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion that our leaders are trusting in Lord Hartington’s Commission 
to set everything in order. This Commission is now about to report, 
and we shall expect speedy action in regard to anything it may 
recommend in respect of the Admiralty. If Parliament did not 
habitually act without method we might have had this report before 
the Naval Defence Bill, instead of after it, which would have been 
the natural order of things. We note with satisfaction that Mr. 
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Goschen “ hopes,” after the construction of the seventy new vessels 
which are to be the outcome of his twenty-one and a half millions, 
that ‘‘ we shall enter on a period of rest,” since the fixed standard 
of naval strength will have been reached, and we shall be as strong 
at sea as any other two Powers combined. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has also got over his Budget 
difficulties. ‘To the brewers, who resent an additional tax of 24d. per 
barrel of beer, he has shown a fairly bold front. They offered to pay 
for a year, but the Chancellor wanted a period of seven years for his 
increased tax, and it is understood that he still stands for it. Some- 
how, however, when there was promise of a revolt by the brewers, 
they suddenly calmed down, and it would appear as if some com- 
promise had been arrived at between them and the Treasury. The 
country gentlemen have also been mollified in part. Mr. Gladstone 
has revelled in the discussion of Mr. Goschen’s new Estates Tax, and 
at the outset he gave the country party a terrible scare by insisting 
that the Chancellor had inaugurated a new departure in finance by 
establishing a graduated scale of taxation, which would surely be 
developed when the Liberals came into power. Mr. Chaplin and 
Sir Walter Barttelot grew very uncomfortable under this exposition, 
and Mr. Goschen, who protested violently against the construction 
put upon his scheme by Mr. Gladstone—which he maintained had a 
precedent in the arrangement of the Income Tax—was fain to 
bring up a new resolution to remedy some of the more glaring 
defects of his plan. Still Mr. Gladstone will have it that the 
Chancellor has given us a splendid electioneering cry, and that 
generally he has prepared a rod with which his own back must make 
acquaintance. The Liberal Leader may be expected to popularize 
this subject during his so-called Whitsun “holiday.” He is going 
to cruise in the Channel for a few days, and then to make descent 
upon the Unionist strongholds in Cornwall and Devonshire. Sir A. 
Hayter, at Torquay, and Mr. Reginald Brett, at Falmouth, are to have 
the assistance which of all others must be most welcome to them in 
their battle against the enemy, and of course Plymouth, as the chief 
centre of the West, is to be visited. We shall not be less interested 
than others to hear Mr. Gladstone’s popular lecture on the Estates Tax, 
for we confess that it has been a terribly tough job to get a grip of 
it, and we are not yet sure that we are quite “at the fact.” One 
thing is, however, clear—that it repeats and even accentuates the 
difference of treatment between personalty and realty (to the great 
prejudice of the former), which is the crying grievance of the 
present ‘‘ Death Duties.” 

The Peers have been engaged as usual, mainly in marking time— 
waiting for the day when the Commons shall find them some serious 
work to do. They have, however, had one interesting debate on the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. The Duke of St. Albans moved the 
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second reading of the Bill, and he had the help of Lord Grimthorpe. 
But otherwise the debate ran in the other direction, and much was 
made—by those who hate the notion of any modification of the 
marriage laws—that the Bill did not propose to permit marriage 
with a deceased husband’s brother. It was said, indeed, that 
reform could not stop here, and that the degrees of affinity must be 
altogether abolished in so far as they prohibit marriage where there 
is no direct blood relationship, all cf which, of course, was quite 
insincere, But it had its effect—the Bill was thrown out by 147 
to 120, thus showing that the question is rather retrograding 
than otherwise. Still the Prince of Wales did what he could for 
the measure, both by his own vote and by his personal influence. 

To go back to the Commons, it must be admitted that ‘the 
private member” has had a fair innings this month, spite of the new 
rule which takes Tuesday and Friday mornings for Supply. Such 
subjects as Welsh Disestablishment, Leasehold Enfranchisement, 
University Representation, the Hereditary Peerage, and Perpetual 
Pensions have all been discussed, and, if the Government have in 
each case been able to beat off the attack, it is certain some progress 
has been made towards creating a sound public opinion on these 
various matters. In regard to the Enfranchisement of Leaseholds, 
this is peculiarly noticeable. Mr. Lawson’s Bill had some obvious 
defects, and Sir William Marriott, who is an expert in the valua- 
tion of properties, said that in some cases it would deprive 
the owner of fully ten years’ purchase which would be justly 
his. Yet the House of Commons only threw out the Bill by 
186 to 157‘votes. It does not need to be said that this is quite 
a “new” question, and that its progress is very encouraging. Upon 
Welsh Disestablishment, Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. Osborne Morgan both 
spoke effectively, and it was remarked that none of the few Welsh 
Conservative members came forward to oppose the motion. This was 
left to Mr. Byron Reed, a quondam Church Defence lecturer, who 
was naturally sufficiently audacious, in that, whilst he boasted that the 
Dissenters went to the Church to get married, they were actuated in 
this question simply by a desire to despoil her of her revenues. In the 
end the resolution was defeated by 284 to 231 votes. Mr. Chamber- 
lain and some of his friends were in the minority. Mr. Gladstone kept 
away from the division, but all his lieutenants went with Mr. Dillwyn. 
Upon another Welsh subject the Government have had to make sur- 
render. The question of intermediate education in the Principality has 
been before successive Governments for the last seven years; but it has 
always been found inconvenient to deal with it. The present state of 
things is universally admitted to constitute a serious grievance, and the 
other day, when Mr. Stuart Rendel brought in a Bill on the subject, the 
whole of the Welsh members, Tory, Unionist, and Liberal, combined 
to press it upon the Goverment. Ultimately Mr. Smith agreed to 
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let it go to a Grand Committee, and he holds out the hope that, if 
the promoters will accept the amendments of the Education Depart- 
ment, the Bill may pass during this Session. Mr, 8. Smith has had 
the good fortune to secure two nights for Indian affairs, In a small 
House he was able to carry against the Government a motion con- 
demning the Indian licensing laws (of which Mr. Caine has lately 
written with much knowledge and with great severity), and it is to be 
hoped that the Supreme Government at Calcutta will not fail to act 
in sympathy with public opinion here. Upon the opium traffic, 
Mr. Smith was less fortunate, and it is much to be feared that, 
unless we can find some less objectionable means of revenue to replace 
the loss which would result from the abandonment of the opium 
duty, the philanthropists will have to wait long before they can hope 
to attain their end. Finally, a word must be said of the second 
Flogging Bill which has been introduced this session, and which 
prompted Mr. Morley to the epigram previously quoted. Mr. Milvain 
has sought to obtain support for his Bill by repealing certain 
obsolete statutes which enact flogging for (say) the offence of 
being an incorrigible rogue and vagabond. But otherwise it is 
much on the lines of the Bill in the House of Lords, and is meant 
not only to protect women and children from personal violence of a 
kind, but to give the lash to all burglars found with arms. This 
last provision was much objected to, but, to the surprise of the 
House, the Home Secretary took the Bill under his protection, and 
the second reading was carried by 194 to 126. 

Mr. Parnell came excellently well through his examination before 
the Special Commission. It is really surprising to find how little 
the Attorney-General scored against him. The cross-questioning 
was long and rigorous, extending nearly to five days. And upon 
two matters only was Mr. Parnell tripped up. First he said it was 
only last year that he found out Mr. Nolan to have been a Fenian, 
whereas a speech of his own, delivered in 1885, implied that the 
fact was at that date present to his mind. A more important 
incident was developed later on, upon the Attorney-General reading 
an extract from a speech delivered by Mr. Parnell in the House of 
Commons upon Mr. Forster's Crimes Bill in 1881. It was repre- 
sented that the Irish leader said that secret societies had ceased to exist 
inIreland, and, being asked to square the suggestion with what he sub- 
sequently knew to be the fact, Mr. Parnell, without more ado, and 
quite gratuitously as it seemed, declared that it was an exaggerated 
statement with which he endeavoured deliberately to mislead the House 
in order to destroy the case for the Bill. The Tory and Unionist 
prints made much of this “remarkable admission,” as they were 
entitled to, and they had from Friday to Tuesday in which to blazon 
it forth with every insinuation of wickedness which they could 
attach to it. But on the Tuesday Mr. Parnell spontaneously 
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explained that the Attorney-General, in putting the question, had 
misled him as to the exact nature of his declaration, since he 
found, upon consulting Hansard, that the representation that all 
secret societies had ceased to exist in Ireland was neither within the 
scope or drift of the argument of the speech, nor of the passage in 
question. He was referring at the time to the great Ribbon 
organization, which began to crumble away in 1872, and which in 
1881 was practically non-existent. He supposed, from the way in 
which the speech was quoted to him, that he had referred to the 
cessation of the existence of Fenianism, which would have been 
manifestly a false statement. Naturally, Mr. Parnell was much 
pressed to explain why he did not vigorously interfere to keep his 
followers in check, and especially why he did not regularly, and 
without reserve, denounce crime, and the conduct of the physical 
force and dynamite party. As to the latter, he quoted his House of 
Commons’ speech in reply to Mr. Forster’s famous indictment, but 
he could not say he had openly found fault with the Fenian organi- 
zation. He produced a list of half a dozen speeches delivered before 
his imprisonment in Kilmainham to show that he had reprobated 
outrages, and said, generally, as to the doings of his colleagues, “ It 
is not my habit to repudiate any portion of a writing or speech of 
my colleagues of which I disapprove—that would not be the way to 
bring about the alteration I desired. I remonstrated where I con- 
sidered they exceeded in language or action, and endeavoured to effect 
an alteration by persuasion and private advice. I considered that 
was my duty as leader of the party.” Finally, Mr. Parnell absolutely 
repudiated the story of Beach, alias Le Caron, the military spy. It 
was most improbable, he said, that he was with him for more 
than forty minutes in the lobby of the House. Since the Irish 
leader emerged from the witness-box with such élat, it has been 
occupied by a long succession of Irish priests, including the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Galway. The general direction 
of their evidence has been to show that the Land League was the 
creation of the circumstances of the time; that it saved the people 
alike from famine and from crime, and that the operation of the 
popular agitation since 1880 had been vastly beneficial to the poorer 
peasantry of Ireland. Being asked to define their attitude in rela- 
tion to boycotting, the priests have replied, in the language of Mr. 
Parnell, that they have never advocated outrage in this connection, 
and that the boycotting of which they approve is on a par with the 
social practice of “sending a man to Coventry.” At the time of 
writing, Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., who, like Mr. E. Harrington, M.P., 
is still a prisoner, is about to enter the witness-box. 

In Ireland itself there is not a great deal to record. ‘‘ Balfour’s 
Maiden ” has been singularly idle. It is doubtful whether it has yet 
been put into operation. One would like to think that this shyness 
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in using the battering-ram is due to public criticism of the Chief 
Secretary’s latest method. It is, however, a trifle early to speak 
since we are approaching another crisis in Donegal, and “the 
Maiden” is reported to be on the spot. There were hopes that 
Mr. Olphert and his tenants would go to arbitration. But recently 
Mr. Olphert has put himself into the hands of the Duke of Aber- 
corn’s Colonization Committee, which is another name for the Anti- 
Plan of Campaign Committee, and £1500 has been given him “to 
fight the matter out.” It is, therefore, just a little amusing to hear 
Mr. Olphert laying it down as a condition of arbitration, that the 
tenants shall, on their part, abandon the Plan of Campaign. It is 
open to doubt whether he is himself a free agent, and he must 
have known that his condition was altogether out of the question. 
Yet it is in relation to this very estate that Mr. T. W. Russell, “ the 
moral emergency man,” declares existence from the soil (to say 
nothing of rent) an utter impossibility. The prosecution of Mr. 
Harrison, the Oxford undergraduate, who had given bread to certain 
of the evicted tenants of Mr. Olphert who had illegally gone back 
to their cabins after being dispossessed, broke down, and he was 
acquitted. A Crimes Court could not make of this a case of 
criminal conspiracy, although the Chief Secretary impudently told 
Sir Horace Davey in the House of Commons that “ in all countries 
it was an offence to give bread to help a man to commit a crime.” 
But if Mr. Harrison came off scatheless, Mr. Conybeare, M.P., who 
had been associated with him in his benevolence, did not. The 
Member for Camborne had actually called for cheers for the Plan of 
Campaign and cried “ Down with Balfour.” He has told us that he 
did these things deliberately to see if they did not, in Ireland, con- 
stitute offences. The hon. gentleman was only too successful. He 
was held to have taken part in “the illegal conspiracy ” which had 
been in existence in Donegal for eighteen months previously, and was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. He is out on bail pend- 
ing an appeal, It may be necessary to say something of this extra- 
ordinary case by and bye, but for’ the moment we need only note 
that the incident has quite re-established Mr. Conybeare in the 
affections of his constituents. The Camborne miners have received 
him like a popular hero. And meanwhile nothing will move the 
Government to do anything for the relief of the poor people of Fal- 
carragh and the neighbourhood. Mr. Parnell has appealed to them 
in vain. It is interesting here to note what the Scotch Crofter 
Commission is doing for the tenantry of Skye. Lord Macdonald 
kolds all the south of that island, and 247 of his crofter 
tenants have been before the Commission. They have received 
an average reduction of thirty-two per cent. on their rents, 
whilst sixty-four per cent. of their arrears is actually wiped out— 
in other words, £1405 of a total of £2227. We venture to think 
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that if the Irish had the advantage of the- arrears clause of the 
Crofters Act we should soon come to a very different state of things 
on the agrarian question. 

The feud between the Tories and Liberal Unionists of Central 
Birmingham produced a really comic incident before it was pushed 
into the background. Lord R. Churchill’s.reply.to Mr. Chamberlain 
came in due course. Then it was seen that he was much disappointed 
that he had not been able to accept the invitation of his.Tory friends ; 
that he had always interided to go if the Unionists backed the 
invitation,, and that Mr. -Chamberlain’s opposition settled the 
matter. . He hinted that Mr. Chamberlain had, for purposes of his 
own, kept him out of the contest ; that there had been an endeavour 
to embroil him with his friends at Birmingham, “by insinuating and. 
seeking to make it appear that I had played fast and loose with 
them.” Finally, there was a very vigorous lecturing of Mr. Chamber- 
lain on his exaggerated pretensions as to the strength of the 
Unionist party in Birmingham, and generally upon his overbearing 
attitude to the local Tory leaders. This last hit the mark so exactly 
as to cause an immense amount of quiet chuckling, and the amuse- 
ment was increased when it was found that Mr. Chamberlain turned 
his cheek to the smiter, and declined to go further with the contro- 
versy. He was quite content, he said, to let his first letter be read 
side by side with that of Lord Randolph. Since then Mr. Satchell 
Hopkins has followed his friend, Mr. Rowlands, in withdrawing from 
his position in the local Conservative caucus. He declares that he 
has no longer any confidence in the Liberal Unionist leaders, and 
cannot work with them. Hence there is nothing for him but to 
retire. This being the state of feeling, it is little likely that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal for a canvass of the whole of Birmingham to 
ascertain the relative strength of Tory and Liberal Unionists, in 
order to put the representation of the borough on a satisfactory 
basis as between the two parties, will he immediately carried out. 
Moreover, the Tories say they know their strength, and will, at the 
very first opportunity, take good care to redress the grievance which 
the present state of things creates. 

The Court of Appeal has confirmed the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench hostile to the election of women to the County Councils, and 
has given Lady Sandhurst’s seat for Brixton to Mr. Beresford- 
Hope, who was next on the poll. The decision invalidates the 
election of Miss Jane Cobden, and the appointment of Miss Cons as 
an alderman. ‘There seems nothing for it but to give women the 
necessary qualification by statute; and this may be a matter of 
time, since the House of Lords have contemptuously thrown out Lord 
Meath’s Bill for this purpose. If Mr. Channing is more fortunate in 
the Commons, the Peers will hardly consent to stultify themselves 
by doing for him what they have declined to do for Lord Meath. 
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